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86TH CONGRESS } SENATE REPORT 
1st Session No. 620 


PROPOSED FINDINGS—INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF TEAMSTERS, JAMES R. HOFFA 


Avaust 4, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. McCue.uan, from the Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor on Management Field, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[Pursuant to S. Res. 44] 


During 2 years of hearings, the committee has heard voluminous 
testimony relating to the conduct of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America and 
that union’s general president, James R. Hoffa. 

So grave were the, committee’s findings of impropriety by top 
officers of this union that the first interim report issued in March 
1958 contained a special finding on the Teamsters which declared 
in closing: 


The power of the Teamsters Union president is so extraor- 
dinary that the committee finds the fact this power is now 
lodged in the hands of a man such as Hoffa tragic for the 
Teamsters Union and dangerous for the country at large. 


During 1958, the committee held an additional 7 weeks of hearings 
into the activities of Hoffa and the Teamsters. Nothing in these 
hearings has in any way altered the committee’s previously announced 
views on the leadership and direction of the Nation’s largest union. 
In fact, the 1958 hearings produced testimony of an even more sordid 
nature than that of the previous year. 

Ignominy was piled on ignominy as the testimony wove through 
stories of violence, financial manipulations, callous repression of 
democratic rights, and racketeer control. 

This is an ugly situation. The continuing attitude of Hoffa and 
other Teamster leaders that they are above the law can only serve to 
intensify the apprehensions of decent union members and decent 
people throughout the country. 

It will serve no purpose to take each of Hoffa’s acts and issue a 
list of condemnations. This the committee has done on numerous 
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occasions. One point, however, must be made crystal clear. The 
understanding of this point is vital to the understanding of Hoffa’s 
role as a labor leader—the head of the Nation’s largest union. 

On more occasions than we can recount, Hoffa has told the com- 
mittee (and anyone else who would listen) that no matter what else 
can be said about him, he is first and foremost interested in the 
betterment of the working conditions of his union members. It is 
this point which the Teamster president repeatedly uses to justify his 
= behavior. The fact is that nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

Time and time again the committee has found Hoffa to be faith- 
less to the members of his own union. He has betrayed these mem- 
bers so frequently that it has become abundantly clear that Hoffa’s 
chief interest is his own advancement and that of his friends and 
cronies, a great number of whom are racketeers. 

It is true that in many areas of the country wages paid to mem- 
bers of the Teamsters Union are as high or higher than those paid 
to other working people. This, however, has been historical with 
truckdrivers. It was so in the days of Dan Tobin and remained so 
during the administration of Dave Beck. The fact is, however, that 
Hoffa has permitted his close associates to sign contracts in other 
areas which are disgracefully low and in some cases even lower than 
the national minimum wage of $1 an hour. Such is certainly the 
case in Hoffa’s own backyard,. Detroit, where Teamster Union car- 
washers work for as little as $2.50 a day for a 10-hour day. 

In New York City a number of Teamster locals brought into that 
union by Hoffa, with the help and assistance of John Dioguardi and 
Anthony ‘“‘Tony Ducks” Corallo, executed contracts calling for low 
wages and poor working conditions. When this situation was brought 
to public light by the committee, Mr. Hoffa did nothing to clean up 
the situation. On the contrary, he permitted the corrupt union 
officials to leave the Teamsters and set up independent unions in the 
New York area, which today continue their faithless representation 
of the working people of that city. A number of other instances of 
sweetheart contracts, where directly participated in by Hoffa or his 
associates, have been placed in the committee record, including the 
contracts signed with the Englander Mattress Co. and the contract 
signed with the Midwest Burlap & Bag Co. in Des Moines, Iowa. 
These examples serve to destroy Hoffa’s self-painted picture as a 
steadfast champion of working people. 

In addition, Hoffa has used union funds for his own benefit and 
that of his friends. 

Hoffa has consistently supported the interests of racketeer friends 
over those of his own members. 

Hoffa and his chief aids have consistently repressed democratic 
rights within the union. 

Hoffa has connived with and maneuvered union insurance to 
racketeer friends, bringing these friends gigantic profits. While the 
cost of insurance has risen, the benefits to the members of his unior 
were drastically reduced. 

In the history of this country it would be hard to find a labor leader 
who has so shamelessly abused his members or his trust. 

The 7 weeks of hearings in 1958 covered a great variety of subjects. 
As the trail of investigation was followed by the committee staff, it 
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led into the disappearance of an Indianapolis attorney; to the fringes 
of the infamous Greenlease kidnap case; to a wild spending spree by 
Teamster business agents in Florida (at union expense); to a bizarre 
financing scheme for a Michigan subdivision in which the Teamsters 
stand to lose at least $600,000; to fixed elections and violence; to the 
threatening of public officials; to payoffs. 

The diversity of the subjects covered by the hearing in which 
Hoffa and/or his close associates were personally involved is enough 
to indicate the serious nature of the problem confronting the public 
and the labor movement in the present leadership of the Teamsters 
Union. The committee feels strongly about Hoffa. It has these 
strong feelings on the basis of the fact which it has heard over 2 years. 
It is hard to conceive how critical the problem is unless one has had 
the opportunity of hearing all the testimony or reading the printed 
record, but the committee has heard the testimony and is acquainted 
with the facts. The committee is convinced that if Hoffa remains 
unchecked, he will successfully destroy the decent labor movement in 
the United States. Further than that, because of the tremendous 
economic power of the Teamsters, it will place the underworld in a 
position to dominate American economic life in a period when the 
vitality of the American economy is necessary to this country’s 
preservation in an era of world crisis. This Hoffa cannot be allowed 
to do. 

The legislative implications of Mr. Hoffa’s vast power are such that 
the committee intends to continue interest in both him and the Team- 
sters Union and intends to hold further hearings on these subjects 
during the year 1959. 

Read in the light of what has happened since its publication, the 
special finding of the committee on the Teamsters Union in the com- 
mittee’s 1958 interim report is prophetic. Recent testimony indicates 
that attempts are being made to consolidate the Teamsters Union 
with unions expelled from organized labor for Communist domination. 

If Hoffa is successful in combating the combined weight of the 
U.S. Government and public opinion, the cause of decent unionism is 
lost and labor-management relations in this country will return to the 
juagle era. 

During 1958, the committee inquired into the following topics which 
directly concerned Hoffa: 

(1) The payoff by Detroit laundryowners to settle their 1949 
contract. 

(2) The lack of any action whatsoever by James R. Hoffa to take a 
single definitive action to rid his union of racketeers and crooks. 

(3) The placing of a Detroit prizefighter on the payroll of the 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters velline fund by Hoffa and Owen 
Bert Brennan. 

(4) The demonstrated tieup between Brennan and the notorious 
Raffaele Quasarano, identified before the committee by the U.S. 
Bureau of Narcotics as one of the Nation’s leading importers of heroin. 

(5) The direct intervention of Hoffa in the securing of a charter for 
a racket-controlled restaurant local in Philadelphia, Pa., through the 
intercession of ex-convict Samuel ‘Shorty’? Feldman and Max Stern. 

(6) The peculiar circumstances surrounding the purchase by the 
Teamsters of the lavish home of Paul ‘“‘The Waiter” Ricca. 

(7) The illegal actions of Hoffa’s Ohio lieutenants, William Presser 
and N. Louis ‘‘Babe”’ Triscaro. 
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(8) The establishment of the State Cab Co. in Indianapolis by 
David Probstein with the assistance of funds which came from Hoffa 
and Brennan. (Probstein subsequently disappeared, a mystery which 
remains unsolved.) 

(9) The activities of the Teamster “Gold Dust Twins,” Robert 
Barney Baker and Thomas Burke, who flitted about the country 
with apparent impunity while allegedly performing services for 
Mr. Hoffa. 

(10) Payoffs to Barney Baker to facilitate the labor problems of a 
Pennsylvania trucking firm. 

(11) The 1-year binge of Tom Burke in a Miami hotel—all expenses 
paid by the Teamsters. 

(12) The disgraceful activities of Harry Karsh, the Teamster 
organizer dispatched to organize carnivals and circuses. 

(13) The collusion of Karsh and Harold J. Gibbons in “‘fixing’’ the 
election in Joint Council 13 in St. Louis, Mo. 

(14) Harold Gibbons’ personal direction of the violence-packed 
St. Louis taxicab strike of 1953. 

(15) The $15,000 payoff by Harold Gibbons and other Teamster 
officials to the cab owners of Wichita, Kans., to assure the unionization 
of the taxicab drivers in that city. 

(16) The employment of former Kansas Gov. Payne Ratner to 
assist Hoffa in his difficulties before a House Investigating Subcom- 
mittee headed by Representative Clare Hoffman (Republican, of 
Michigan). 

(17) The undemocratic practices of Hoffa and Gibbons with relation 
to Teamster locals in Joplin, Mo.; Springfield, Mo.; and Pontiac, 
Mich. 

(18) The threats made by James R. Hoffa to law-enforcement 
officials in Detroit, Mich. 

(19) The payments made by James R. Hoffa and the Teamsters 
Union through an advertising agency to a Detroit judge who was 
later to try an important Teamster case. 

(20) The Teamster participation in the setting up of Hoffa friends 
in the Maybury Grand Sanitarium in Detroit, Mich. 

(21) The Hoffa-maneuvered loan to the Winchester Village Land 
Co. by the Michigan Conference of Teamsters Welfare Fund—a vast 
fraud perpetrated on members of the Teamsters Union from which 
they stand to lose some $600,000. 

All of these 21 matters involved improper actions by Hoffa and/or 
his top associates. In a vast majority of these cases, the continuing 
tieup between Hoffa and the underworld is manifestly clear. 

While the committee has made its position clear on a number of 
these matters through the closing statement of the chairman during 
the course of the hearings, it nevertheless wishes to make these addi- 
tional findings in relation to the Teamster hearings. 

The committee finds that Harold J. Gibbons, international vice 

resident of the Teamsters and head of the St. Louis Joint Council 

0. 13, has been consistent in his denial of democratic rights to his 
critics and to the critics of the policies of James R. Hoffa. Mr. Gib- 
bons has long proclaimed his devotion to the cause of democracy and 
civil rights. He apparently wants these rights for himself, but not 
for others within the framework of the Teamsters Union. His ma- 
nipulation of votes in the election in Joint Council 13 was a crude but 
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completely undemocratic attempt to insure his own election as presi- 
dent of Joint Council 13. In this instance, Gibbons viewed the 
Teamster constitution with the widest possible latitude, giving him- 
self every possible break in interpretation. 

But when it became his turn to rule in cases involving opponents 
of the Hoffa-Gibbons regime in Joplin and Springfield, Mo., his inter- 
pretations fell into the narrowest possible category, and were designed 
to eliminate any and all honest rank-and-file opposition within those 
unions. 

In Springfield, Mo., an incompetent officer was thrown out by the 
international. His successor conducted an honest and capable ad- 
ministration, but the local was thrown into trusteeship by Hoffa and 
Gibbons appointed as trustee. He thereupon appointed the same 
officer who had previously been thrown out for incompetence to run 
the affairs of the local, and appointed as business agent Branch Wain- 
wright, who had a long criminal record and had only recently emerged 
from the Missouri State Penitentiary. Members of the local who 
opposed the officers placed in there by Gibbons found themselves 
unable to secure employment in the city of Springfield. 

In Joplin, Mo., opponents of the regime of Floyd Webb, a stanch 
Hoffa supporter, were declared ineligible to run for office, because the 
dues which had been collected by their employer through the checkoff 
system had not reached the union headquarters by the first of the 
month. A group of protesting members wrote a letter to Hoffa, who 
immediately dispatched a letter to Webb. Subsequently one of these 
members was brutally beaten with a ball peen hammer, while the 
others who had written Hoffa were fired from their jobs by the em- 
ployer at the direction of the Teamsters Union. Yet when Webb 
stood for reelection and the facts outlined above were known, Gibbons 
stood on the platform of the union meeting in Joplin, Mo., and com- 
mended him for his splendid administration. The committee cannot 
help but feel that the Gibbons interpretation of democracy is more 
applicable in a totalitarian society. where through fear and violence 
the incumbents inevitably remain in power. 

The committee finds that Hoffa condoned the disgraceful behavior 
of Robert Barney Baker and Thomas Burke. Baker, through his own 
testimony, has admitted association with top gangsters in every section 
of the country. The committee testimony showed that he accepted 
a payoff to settle a labor dispute in Pennsylvania. He spent some 
$25,000 on his girl friend in Miami, Fla., during a period when his 
legitimate income would only have come to a quarter of that. Burke, 
on his part, received retirement pay from the Teamsters Union and 
then spent a year in a Miami hotel, doing nothing. His bill for that 
year’s spree was picked up by the Teamsters Union. Small wonder 
that he wrote Harold Gibbons, ‘“‘You and Jimmy are good guys.”’ 
The only noticeable activity by Burke while he was in Miami was an 
attempt to shake down the owners of the Hialeah racetrack. 
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The committee finds that George Fitzgerald, the attorney for a 
number of Teamster entities in Detroit, Mich., acted in a highly 
improper manner in accepting a $35,000 finder’s fee from the Winches- 
ter Village Land Co. at a time when he was the attorney for the 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters health and welfare fund, which 
had just loaned the land company a million dollars. It is a cardinal 
sin for a lawyer. to serve two masters, and the committee strongly 
urges the Michigan Bar Association to look into what it considers 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s highly unethical conduct. 


O 
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FOREWORD 


The committee today is filing a portion of the Senate select com- 
mittee labor-management report on its activities during the year 1958. 
This report includes factual summaries and findings on James R. 
Hoffa; Pedauibers Local 295 and the Detroit Institute of Laundering 
in Detroit, Mich.; Allen Dorfman and the Union Insurance Agency 
of Illinois; The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. of New York, and 
New York Locals 342 and 640 of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

The committee is still considering other reports of its 1958 activities, 
including those dealing with hearings involving Philadelphia Team- 
sters Local 107; the United Brotherhood of Carpenters; secondary 
boycotts; a Chicago local of the Sheet Metal Workers Union; racket- 
eer infiltration of the restaurant industry in Chicago and the overall 
industry in Detroit; and the UAW strikes at the Kohler Co., 
Kohler, Wis., and the Perfect Circle Co. in New Castle, Ind. These 
reports will be issued as soon as they have won the approval of the 
members of the committee. 

As the chairman stated on the floor, these reports highlight the 
immediate need for legislation in the labor-management field. 


¥ 
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Mr. McCLeE .tan, from the Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field, submitted the following 


REPORT 


James R. Horra 


In August of 1958 the committee resumed the heari into the 
activities of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America and its general president, 
James R. Hoffa. 

The committee held two hearings into Mr. Hoffa’s activities during 
the year 1957. Almost immediately following the conclusion of the 
second hearing, Mr. Hoffa was elected general president of the 
union at a convention in Miami, Fla. Thus, when he appeared be- 
fore the committee in 1958, he occupied a new role in the union’s 
hierachy and activities. 

The purpose of the 1958 hearing, as outlined by the chairman, was 
twofold—(1) to carry to their ‘foal conclusion a number of cases 
which had first been Sous to the committee’s attention during the 
1957 hearings, and (2) to present great masses of new information 
which had been gathered by the committee staff in the intervening 
year applying to Mr. Hoffa’s activities, as well as to those of certain 
other top officers of the Teamsters Union. 

During the 7 weeks of hearings, the testimony fell into five general 
categories: 

1. The misuse of union dues funds and union health and wel- 
fare funds. 

2. The continuing domination of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters by hoodlums and racketeers. 

3. Organized violence employed by the Teamsters in labor- 
management problems. 

4. Undemocratic procedures within the Teamsters Union. 

5. The solicitation of bribes and payoffs to settle labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

Through the testimony, Mr. Hoffa played a prominent role. 
This was so because he had cemented his hold on the Teamsters 
Union at the Miami convention by eliminating from the union’s 
executive board those critical of his policies and by substituting for 
them close friends and associates. us, it was that Owen Bernard 
“Bert”? Brennan, Hoffa’s long-time Detroit sidekick, under whom 
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Hoffa had originally served when he entered the Teamsters movement, 
became an international vice president of the union only several weeks 
after he appeared before this committee and refused to answer ques- 
tions on the grounds that to do so might incriminate him. 

Jobn O’Rourke, on whose behalf Hoffa had allied himself with such 
underworld figures as John Dioguardi and Anthony ‘Tony Ducks” 
Corallo in an attempt to secure for him the presidency of the important 
Joint Council 16 in New York City, also became an international 
vice president, after invoking the fifth amendment before this 
committee. 

Harold J. Gibbons, the president of the joint council in St. Louis, 
Mo., and a long-time Hoffa crony, was elevated to the first vice 
presidency of the union. 

The election of Hoffa himself aroused much interest among members 
of the committee and prompted testimony which will be discussed at 
length later in this report. However, the committee heard testimony 
that a substantial number of the delegates who attended the inter- 
national convention of the Teamsters had been chosen in direct 
violation of the union’s own international constitution. 

The Miami election and the facts surrounding it have been the 
subject of court litigation which ended when Federal Judge F. Dickin- 
son Letts in Washington, D.C., appointed a three-man board of 
monitors to oversee the operation of the international and to prepare 
for the eventual calling of a new international convention to which the 
naming of delegates in a democratic and legal manner could be assured. 

It was therefore against this background that the committee under- 
took its new hearing into the activities of the Teamsters Union. During 
the 1957 hearings James R. Hoffa had promised a vigorous cleanup 
of the union if elected international president. He has stated under 
oath that he would conduct necessary investigations to find out 
whether officers of his union had been guilty of wrongdoing. He said 
that if he found that they had so been guilty he would summarily 
deal with them. In several days of questioning on this point, however, 
the committee learned that Hoffa had done nothing to carry out these 

romises. 
Re The case of Herman Kierdorf was an example. Kierdorf had 
resigned his post with the Teamsters Union on August 1, 1958, the 
day he appeared before the committee and took the fifth amendment 
in connection with his activities in pressuring Detroit automobile 
dealers to use the services of an overall cleaning company backed 
by Detroit racket interests. (This hearing is covered in a section of 
at 2 of this report.) Hoffa testified that he had known Kierdorf 

ack to some time in the 1930’s; that he had hired Kierdorf to work 
for the Teamsters originally around 1932 after emerging from the 
Leavenworth Penitentiary where he had served a term for impersonat- 
ing a Federal officer. e said that Kierdorf worked for him until 
around 1941 when he was again sent to the penitentiary—this time 
in Ohio—for armed robbery. 

When Kierdorf emerged from the penitentiary in 1948, Hoffa said 
he went back to work for the Teamsters. 


Mr. Kennepy. Could you explain to the committee why 
you were so anxious to have somebody like Mr. Herman 

ierdorf working as a business agent and officer of the 
Teamsters Union? 
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Mr. Horra. Mr. Kierdorf was a organizer, and he 
did organizing, and I used Kierdorf for organizing purposes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, there are a lot of people in Detroit 
that could perform that service, are there not, Mr. Hoffa? 
Those that do not have this extensive criminal record, that 
you could have obtained for that position? 

Mr. Horra. A lot of people who are available for any posi- 
tion, and Mr. Kierdorf was an experienced organizer, and he 
was placed on the payroll for that purpose (p. 13504). 


At first, Hoffa denied that he had had anything to do with facilitating 
Kierdorf’s discharge from the penitentiary on parole in 1948. How- 
ever, he was shown a copy of a parole investigation dated August 12, 
1948, 2 months prior to Rierdorf’s actual parole from the State peni- 
tentiary, Columbus, Ohio. This parole investigation report showed 
the following in regard to a promise for a job for Kierdorf when he 
emerged from the penitentiary: 


Job: Mr. Hoffa, Teamsters Union, Detroit, Mich. Con- 
ditional offer of employment has been received from Mr. 
Hoffa, union head of the Teamsters Union in this area 
(Michigan). The work would be semiexecutive, paying $75 
a week as a beginning wage (p. 13507). 


After seeing the document, Hoffa declared: 


After having an opportunity to read the documents, it 
very conclusively shows that I did intervene for Herman 
Kierdorf (p. 13507). 


The parole records of the State of Ohio, however, show that Hoffa 
had gone further than to just help his friend Kierdorf obtain the 
original parole from the penitentiary in October of 1948. Just 8 
months later, Hoffa wrote a letter to the chief of the department of 
public welfare in Columbus, Ohio, seeking to have Kierdorf’s parole 
term expire. 


Dear Mr. Kuiorenstetn: I am writing to you in an effort 
to enlist your consideration for the cancellation of the parole 
of Mr. Herman Kierdorf. At a recent election of our council 
board, Mr. Kierdorf was unanimously elected to the board 
at a salary of $12,000 a year. In our opinion, this man is and 
can be of a valuable addition to our executive board. But 
owing to the fact that his parole will not expire until some- 
time in 1952, his confirmation has been temporarily withheld. 
It is my understanding that his record while he was in your 
care was very excellent, and the local parole board here would 
like very much to see his name cleared. 

If you. will consider the cancellation of Mr. Kierdorf’s 
parole, I will personally vouch for him and will greatly 
appreciate anything you can do for him. 

Yours very sincerely, 
JaMEs R. Horra, President. 
(P. 13507.) 


Hoffa admitted that the activities of Kierdorf in relation to the 
racket-controlled overall company had been brought to his attention 
in October or November of 1957. 
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* * * JT discussed the matter with Kierdorf, and he said he 
did not intercede in getting the stop. [A stop is a termi- 
nology used in the overall cleaning business for a place of 
business which utilizes the overall service.] 

Having no other way of finding out the information, there 
was nothing to do about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you call the people who sent the 
telegram? 

r. Horra. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you get in touch with them and 
see what evidence they had? 

Mr. Horra. I very rarely get in touch with people making 
complaints. 

r. Kennepy. You took this man—— 

The Cuarrnman. Mr. Hoffa, is it not your policy when 
serious complaints are made, to try to find out the validity 
of them? 

Mr. Horra. I tried to find out from the only man that 
could have told me, Senator (pp. 13508-13509). 


This type of investigation, where Mr. Hoffa would ask the person 
accused of wrongdoing whether or not he was guilty and would accept 
the man’s word as a final determination of the facts, proved to be a 
pattern of the type of investigations that Hoffa conducted in carrying 
out the promises he had made to the committee in 1957. 

In the case of Frank Kierdorf, Herman Kierdorf’s nepbew, whom 
Hoffa admitted having placed as a business agent of local 332 in Flint, 
Mich., after he qunnael from a Michigan penitentiary after serving a 
term for armed robbery, Mr. Hoffa’s procedure was almost the same. 


Mr. Kennepy. Wasn’t there in the city of Flint, Mich., 
another man that could serve the position of business agent 
for the local other than someone who just came out of the 
penitentiary? 

Mr. Horra. We needed an experienced organizer in the 
eee there is plenty of men in Flint, capable of handling 
this job. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it a good training to be serving time in 
the penitentiary for armed robbery, to serve as a Bisitiads 
agent for a local? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir; it isn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said you needed a good business 
agent. 

Mr. Horra.:I am very certain that Frank Kierdorf, 
working with Herman, had experience prior to going into the 
penitentiary. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. Kennepy. The only experience we can find, Mr. 
Hoffa, is the experience in armed robbery. 

Mr. Horra. Well 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you employ him, then? 

Mr. Horra. I told you, sir (p. 13511). 


It was pointed out to Hoffa that during the 1957 hearings into the 
activities of Nathan Shefferman, there had been substantial testimony 
that Frank Kierdorf had been shaking down small employers in Flint, 
Mich., and that he had been responsible for violence in that area, 
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including the attempt to murder an employee of the Skaff Rug Co. b 


having a car belonging to local 332 run him down near the Flini Rail- 
road Station. 


Mr. Horra. I discussed the matter with Frank, and he 
- denied it. 
fe r. Kennepy. Did you make any other investigation 
of 1b! 
Mr. Horra. What other investigation would I possibly 
make? (p. 13511). 
* 


* - * * 


Mr. Kennepy. What investigation did you make after 
this testimony was developed before the cotnmittee? 

Mr. Horra. I discussed his entire testimony with Mr. 
Kierdorf, and he said it was not true. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you contact anybody, any of these 
small businessmen that were involved in this? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not do any of that? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir, because I do not believe Mr. Skaff 
would have been very acceptable to me talking to him, 
since he is very antiunion. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the other businessmen? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoffa, you say he would be anti- 
union? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Well, one has a right to be opposed to 
unions. The fact that he may be does not necessarily 
brand him as one unworthy of belief. If he gets hurt, even 
though he may oppose a union, if he gets hurt illegally, by 
acts of the union and union representatives, is that no con- 
cern of yours? Do you condone and approve of such acts? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t condone or approve of it, but there 
a ee departments who have investigative powers in Flint, 
Mich. 

The Cuarrman. So you feel no responsibility? 

Mr. Horra. What would I do about it, Senator? 

The CHarrMan. Well, if you found that your agents were 
acting that way, you could do plenty about it, and do it fast. 

Mr. Horra. If they deny it, what could I do, Senator? 
(pp. 13512-13513). 


Mr. Frank Kierdorf died in Pontiac, Mich., the day this testimony 
was being taken by the committee, after being badly burned while 
attempting to set fire to a cleaning and dyeing establishment in Flint, 
Mich. 

The committee had heard testimony concerning another Teamster 
business agent, Larry Welsh, who works for local 985 in Detroit, Mich., 
the local headed by William E. Bufalino. Welsh, an ex-convict (he 
had served part of a 5-year prison term for sodomy), had attempted 
to steer business to a nonunion carwash owned by another Teamster, 
ex-convict Business Agent Zigmont Snyder, the head of the water- 
front section of Hoffa’s own local 299 in Detroit. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you ask Welsh about it? 
Mr. Horra. Yes, sir, and Welsh said he didn’t do it. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any further investigation? 

Mr. Horra. Where would I investigate? 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any further investigation? 

Mr. Horra. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. The only thing you did is you went to Mr. 
Welsh? 

Mr. Horra. That is right (p. 13515). 


Hoffa’s lack of action was extended to Glenn W. Smith, president 
of local 515 in Chattanooga, Tenn., and president of joint council No. 
87, which covers the entire State of Tennessee and part of the State 
of Kentucky. Smith had admitted in testimony before the Tennessee 
State Legislature that he had used $20,000 in Teamsters Union funds 
for the purpose of paying a bribe to fix a case in which he and 10 
others were defendants. Hoffa said he had not taken any action 
against Smith because charges were pending against him at the local 
level. Hoffa later said, however, that he was in error and that there 
were no charges against Glenn Smith and that the charges had been 
filed instead against one Sam Smith, an official of the Teamsters 
Union in Wichita, Kans. 

Hoffa admitted that the powers of the general president of the 
Teamsters Union under the union’s constitution were sufficient for 
him to take direct action against Smith or any of the others ‘‘in the 
case of an emergency.’”’ Hoffa’s lack of action in this case moved 
the chairman to comment: 


The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hoffa, this is almost beyond com- 
prehension, that a man will come in and admit that he took 
$20,000 of union money and state it under oath before a 
legal or properly constituted tribunal, the senate of a 
sovereign State, acting as a trial court on an impeachment, 
and makes that statement, under oath, that he took union 
dues money and used it to fix a criminal case against him to 
keep from being convicted or going to the penitentiary, as 
likely he would have had he been convicted. How, do you 
mean to say that as president of this great international 
union that doesn’t cause you any concern to act, to protect 
your membership? 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. You have the power to get rid of him, and 
you haven’t taken any step along those lines; is that correct? 
Mr. Horra. That is right (pp. 13517-13518). 


H. L. Boling, secretary of local 515 of the Teamsters Union in 
Chattanooga, Renn. who had a record for illegal transportation of 
alcohol, had been indicated with Smith for conspiracy to violate the 
income tax laws. This charge also arose out of the use of $20,000 in 
union funds for the fixing of the Tennessee case. Again Hoffa said he 
had taken no action against Boling, although he promised to do so at 
some future unspecified date. 


Mr. Kennepy. Have you preferred any charges against 
H. L. Boling? 
Mr. Horra. No, I have not (p. 13520). 
W. A. Smith, a business agent of local 327 in Nashville, Tenn., had 
been arrested some 14 times and prior to Hoffa’s appearance before 
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the committee sentenced to a 2- to 10-year term for assault. Again 
the committee pressed Hoffa for word of any action he might have 
taken against Smith. 


Mr. Horra. I have taken no action, and he is on appeal 


—— a sentence. 
Mr. Kennepy. Have you made an investigation of him? 

Mr. Horra. There was a court case. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you made any investigation of him? 

Mr. Horra. And the question concerning Smith was a 
matter of newspaper articles, and I read the articles, and I 
have talked to Smith, if I am not mistaken, concerning it on 
the telephone, and since he has been convicted there wasn’t 
anything to investigate. If he is found guilty he will be out. 

Mr. Kennepy. He has been convicted, and he has been 
sentenced to 2 to 10 years. 

Mr. Horra. He is out on appeal. 

Mr. Kennepy. He has been arrested 14 times prior to 
that, and he had a number of convictions, and he has just 
been sentenced from 2 to 10 years and he is still business 
A of local 327, and you haven’t taken any steps against 

im? 

Mr. Horra. You are right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you made an investigation of it? 

Mr. Horra. I think it was a matter of discussion on the 
phone with Smith and I realize he is under charges, and they 
were waiting for the appeal. 

Mr. Kennepy. Once again I call to your attention that 
you said when you appeared before the committee, how good 
your word was would depend on what kind of an investiga- 
tion you made. 

Mr. Horra. I think the investigation was all that could 
have been made. No matter how thoroughly you investi- 
gated, you wouldn’t have found out anything else (pp. 
13520-13521). 


Hoffa went on to say that he was sure the situation involving the 
hoodlums and racketeers in the Teamsters Union would eventually 
clear itself up. 


The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hoffa, from this testimony do you 
know any other conclusions that fairminded men, impartial, 
can draw other than the fact that you surround yourself with 
criminals in the course of the administration of the affairs of 
the Teamsters Union, that you keep them there, and intend 
to keep them there if you can have your way about it? 

Mr. Horra. The situation will clear up. I am sure of 
that (p. 13521). 


The committee was particularly interested in what action, if any, 
Hoffa had taken against the notorious Anthony ‘‘Tony Ducks” 
Corallo. Testimony before the committee last year had indicated 
that Corallo was the vice president of local 239 of the Teamsters and, 
in addition, controlled locals 875 and 275 of the union, and exercised 
a great deal of influence on local 522 of the same union. Corallo had 
teamed up with Johnny Dioguardi, the notorious New York labor 
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racketeer, in an effort to swing the 1956 election in joint council 16 
in New York City in favor of Mr. Hoffa’s candidate, John O’Rourke. 
Again, Mr. Hoffa told the committee that he had taken no action 
in relation to Corallo. 


Mr. Horra. I believe that they have autonomy of their 
organizations. I don’t think they are in trusteeship. How 
he would control them, I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. He has been arrested 12 times, ranging 
from robbery, grand larceny, and narcotics. He was identi- 
fied before the committee as an important figure in narcotics, 
and he was a close friend of Johnny Dioguardi. My ques- 
tion is, Have you made any investigation of him? 

Mr. Horra. I disc that question concerning him. 
As I stated before I understand he intends to resign from his 
position in the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is a year ago that we had this testi- 
mony, Mr. Hoffa. 

r. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you taken any steps against Mr. 
Tony Ducks Corallo? 

Mr. Horra. As of now, no (pp. 13525-13526). 


Tony Ducks Corallo resigned after the hearing, but his henchmen 
still run local 239 and control locals 875, 275, and 522. 

Milton Holt, secretary-treasurer of local 805, had been identified 
before the committee in its 1957 hearings as being a close associate of 
John Dioguardi and had been linked by testimony before the committee 
to the so-called bouncing charter, a charter for a local of the UAW- 
AFL which passed through a number of hands in New York State 
with the rapidity of a bouncing ball. 


Mr. Kennepy. Have you taken any steps against Mr. 
Milton Holt? 

Mr. Horra. I have not. The man is indicted, waitin 
trial. He was found guilty of an antitrust, the same as 
the employers who are involved with him. I have discussed 
the matter with him. But I have taken no action. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have taken no steps to have him 
removed from his position? 

Mr. Horra. I have not (p. 13534). 


Abe Gordon, administrator of the welfare fund of local 805 of the 
Teamsters, had been described before the committee as a partner in a 
trucking company with Phil Kovolick, a notorious strong-arm man 
for Lepke and Gurrah, two garment cng racketeers. In addi- 
tion, he had profited on the sale of a piece of land from himself to his 
union’s welfare fund. John Dioguardi had used Abe Gordon’s office 
as a telephone contact when he and Corallo were working on the joint 
council 16 election in New York City. Hoffa said he had not taken 
any action against Gordon and admitted that Gordon had been in 
the international headquarters in Washington, D.C., while Hoffa 
was preparing for his testimony before this committee. 

John McNamara, an officer of both locals 808 and 295 of the 
Teamsters in New York City, had also played a prominent role in the 
New York — locals’’ matter. In addition, he had been convicted 
with John Dioguardi for extortion. 
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Mr. Horra. I discussed John McNamara’s operation of 
both local unions with John McNamara. We have under 
consideration now an audit of 295 and an audit ‘of 808 by 
Price Waterhouse, to determine whether or not the books 
are in order. 

ee Kennepy. And you had an investigation and hearing 
of him? 

Mr. Horra. There are no charges filed against McNamara. 
He is out on a certificate of reasonable doubt. 

Mr. KEenNneEpyY. You stated specifically before this com- 
mittee in answer to a question of Senator Ives, that based 
on the material that we developed regarding McNamara’s 
tie-in with the paper locals, — would conduct a hearing‘and 
have an investigation of Mr. McNamara. 

Mr. Horra. It is a question of what you call an investiga- 
tion. I have dieenuaed this matter with McNamara and I 
consider that an investigation (p. 13536). 


Senator McClellan told Hoffa: 


The CHatrman. * * * IT am saddened by the impact of 
the testimony of this witness. I think as you'listen to what 
has been recorded here this afternoon, the ‘cOnclhusion is 
inescapable that under the character of leadership now being 
given to the largest labor union in the country, the prospects 
of restoring integrity, where integrity has not been heréto- 
fore, and providing a leadership and administration that is 
capable and willing to meet the responsibilities the member- 
ship of this union are entitled to have, I thirikk the impression 
has gone out that the prospects get dimmer the further we 
go ang for the reforms that'are needed. 

Mr. Hoffa, I think you have also created dn impression 
and you may want to correct it, if you care to—you will be 
given the opportunity—¢reated the impression in the minds 
of some ‘people that possibly one of the reasons: you don’t do 
any more toward cleaning up then is because you'are in the 
same category with those who you are failing'to take action 
against (p. 13545). 

Samuel “Shorty” ‘Feldiian, long-time officer of local 990 in -Phila- 
delphia, had a record of 18 arrests, 2 convictions, and ‘2 prison terms. 
There was also extensive testimony before the committee about his 
soliciting of a $50,000 payoff (see the section on Philadelphia Teamsters 
in a future report of this committee). At the time of the hearing he 
was free on $25,000 bail on a charge of interstate transportation of 
stolen bonds. In addition, he had been linked to a racket local of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers Union in Philadelphia (covered at 
length in another section of this report). H6offa was asked whether 
he had made’any investigation of Feldman and ‘taken any steps to 
remove him. 

Mr. Horra. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. None at all? 

Mr. Horra. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are not interested in that? 

Mr. Horra. I am'interésted, certainly, but I'have been 

uite busy and have not had an opportunity to get into 
those situations. 
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Mr. Kennepy. What conversations did you have with 
him about it? 

Mr. Horra. I discussed the question with Feldman as 
to whether or not he had sought from the employer any 
money and he denied whether he had. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you let it go at that? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. He has just been arrested on July 29, 
-1958, for the possession and interstate transportation of 
stolen bonds. That is just a couple of weeks ago. Have you 
taken any steps against him in connection with that? 

Mr. Horra. Well, I have not had an opportunity since 
I have been preparing for this meeting, this situation here. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have not taken any steps against him. 

Mr. Horra. No; I have not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have not taken any.steps to suspend 
him? 

Mr. Horra. No (p. 13631). 


Raymond Cohen, president of local 107 in Philadelphia, and one of 
three international trustees of the union, had been accused before the 
committee of misusing more than $400,000 of funds of that local. He 
took the fifth amendment before the committee when questioned 
about the misuse of these funds. 


Mr. Horra. There are charges filed against Cohen. The 
committee is set up, we are going to have hearings in local 
107. I believe today there is & meeting of the committee 
— 405 set up to have a trial of Cohen and to go into those 

ooks. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you taken steps to suspend Mr. 
Cohen while those charges are being heard? 

Mr. Horra. No, I have not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell the committee why you 
have not taken steps along those lines to suspend Mr. Cohen? 

Mr. Horra. I believe he is entitled to have the constitu- 
tion followed of the international union. Charges are being 

' filed, the charges are being processed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you taken steps to remove him as 
an international trustee? 

Mr. Horra. I have not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you tell us why you have not? 

Mr. Horra. Because he has not had his trial under the 
constitution of the international union. Until he does, being 
duly elected by the convention, I have taken no action. 

Mr. Kennzepy. Now, we have some extensive testimony 
over a period of 3 weeks regarding the misuse of union funds, 
regarding the forgery of checks, and that was some 3 or 4 
months ago, Mr. Ho a. Youstill have not taken any action 
against him. 

Mr. Horra. That is what the hearing is set up for with 
an outside member of the committee to hear those charges. 

Mr. Kennepy. You personally have not taken any action 
as you can under the constitution against Raymond Cohen? 
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Mr. Horra. I believe the man is entitled to filing under 
the constitution. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. He has some 19 officials working in local 
107 as organizers and among them they have 104 arrests and 
40 convictions. ro you — us whether you have taken 
any steps against those people 

Mr. Basse: The investigating committee will go into all 
of the affairs of local 107. 

Mr. Ktnnepy. Have you personally suspended any of 
those individuals? 

Mr. Horra. I have not since there have been no charges 
filed against them by their officers other than those charges 
pending that the committee will hear. 

Mr. Kennepy. Under the constitution you can take some 
action against them, Mr. Hoffa. Can you tell the commit- 
tee why you have not? 

Mr. Horra. They are entitled to their file under the con- 
stitution. Members have a right to file their charges. 
When it gets to my office I will hear the case. 

Mr. Kennepy. Arthur Freese, organizer for local 107. In 
1936, he got 10 years for breaking and entering. In 1938, 3 
to 21 years for burglary and transportation of explosives; 
1945, 5 years for avated assault while in prison. He is 
an organizer for local. 107. 

Have you taken any action to have him removed? 

Mr. Horra. I told you I had not taken action against any 
of them (pp. 13633-13634). 





1 


Hoffa gave the same type of answer with regard to Al Reger, secre- 
tary-treasurer of local 522 in New York, who was convicted in July 
of 1957 of extortion and sentenced to a 5- to 10-year term in a 


Sing Prison. A year later, at the time of this hearing, he still hel 
his union position. . 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you taken steps to remove Al Reger? 

Mr. Horra. I said that I didn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have had extensive testimony about 
Al Reger, his connection with Johnny Dio, his connection 
with Tony Ducks Corallo, and even your name was men- 
tioned in some of the discussions, Mr. Hoffa. Have you 
taken any steps to remove him? 

Mr. Horra. I said I didn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why have you not? 

Mr. Horra. Because there is a constitutional provision 
of our constitution which was passed by the convention out- 
lining trials and procedures. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have any charges been made against Al 
Reger by you? 

Mr. Horra. Not by myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have any charges been made by anyone? 

Mr. Horra. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are international president. Don’t 


44333 O—59——2 
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The full impact of this testimony was that Hoffa has done absolutely 
nothing to clean up the union since the 1957 hearing. 
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you want those kind of people removed from the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. The membership of their local union have a 
right to elect their officer and right to follow the constitution 
under trials and procedures (pp. 13634-13635). 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoffa, is there anything in the consti- 
tution that prohibits you from taking action against these 
crooks? 

Mr. Horra. I could have emergency powers under the 
constitution which are limited as to what I can do but we 
have found out from experience in one particular local union 
that you had to be careful how you exercised that emergency 
power of the constitution. 

The CuHarrMan. This extraordinary care that you are 
exercising perpetuates these crooks in office; does it not? 

Mr. Horra. I believe that the members are the ones who 
keep the officers in charge of the local unions because they are 
the ones who placed them there in the first place and they are 
the ones who continually nominate and elect them. 

e Cuarrman. We have found many instances, Mr. 
Hoffa, where the members cannot control affairs, and when- 
ever they do oust their officers I think we have instances— 
I am not sure whether this is Teamsters or not at the mo- 
ment—but I know that we have had testimony here where 
the members did oust them, the union was placed in trustee- 
ship, and the same people they ousted appointed the trustees 
to manage their affairs. * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. In the Teamsters. 

The CuarrMan. We have had that example. This has 
become a sordid story. Lord Almighty, you are the man at 
the head of it. You have the responsibility. But ap- 
parently instead of taking any action you are nefesteliog to 
do everything you can to perpetuate this situation. You 
can make any comments you like. All of these things have 
come to your attention and you have told this committee 
that you are going to clean the thing up, as I remember your 
testimony. 

* 2 * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. On Al Reger, even if he had not been con- 
victed, here are some of his associates as developed by the 
committee. Mr. Berl Michelson, who has a criminal 
record; Harry Davidoff, about whom we have extensive 
testimony; Ralph Mahone, Tony Ducks Corallo, Johnny 
Dio i, Carmine Formandi, Dickey Miksky, all of whom 
have criminal records; Abe Chait, Archie Cates, Sam Davy, 
Milton Holt. This man himself was a member of the Com- 
munist Party from 1938 until at least the late forties. He 
was a member of the Daily Worker Advisory Council. He 
is press director of the New York County Communist Party. 
He was convicted in 1957 of extortion and he is still a union 
official. It is in a union that is controlled according to the 
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testimony before the committee, by Tony Ducks Corallo. 
You still have not taken any steps against him? Are you 
frightened of these people, Mr. Hoffa? 

r. Horra. I am not frightened of anybody, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, and I don’t intend to have the impression left, as has 
been stated publicly that I am controlled by gangsters. I 
am net controlled by them but by the same token I do not 
intend to go around and evade the provisions of the consti- 
tution of the international union which you accused Mr. 
Beck of doing by having dictatorial powers. I want to be 
able to follow the constitution in due time. This situation 
will be cleared up. If you recall I took office almost just 
about February 1. Then I went through a long trial in New 
York which tied me up. I had the question of monitors which 
tied me up. I have not had much opportunity to do the 
normal duties that would have taken place if all of the various 
incidents had not come about during my short period of 
time as general president. 

In due time these situations will be cleared up. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hoffa, that would make a great deal of 
sense. I would be very sympathetic if it were not for the 
fact that a majority of these people are in the Central States 
conference, and people under your jurisdiction. You have 
oe in Detroit, at least 15, who have police records. You 

ave Joey Glimco, in Chicago. I say you are not tough 
enough to get rid of these people, then. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t —- to be tough. 

Mr. Kennepy. You haven’t moved against any of them. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t propose to act tough: I will follow 
the constitution of the international union. In due time the 
situation, where necessary, will be corrected. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why haven’t you gotten rid of any of these 
people in the Central States conference, and why are these 
people allowed to continue with police records, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. If there are no charges filed against them—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Why don’t you take action against them 
yourself? 

Mr. Horra. I told you why (pp. 13635-13637). 


Hoffa also sajd that he had done nothing about Jack Thompson, a 
business agent of local 332 in Flint, Mich, Thompson, who has the 
alias of George Legnuts, served a penitentiary sentence for armed 
robbery from 1937 to 1941. He had peaviously, served three jail 
sentences for breaking and entering. He had inyoked the fifth amend- 
ment before the committee after extensive testimony had been de- 
veloped on his: participation in collusion and shakedowns of ae 
in the Flint, Mich., area in concert with George Kamenow, the Detroit 
Director. of Labor Relations Associates of Chicago, Inc., the firm 
headed by Nathan W. Shefferman. | 

Were this testimony of the lack of action by Hoffa against racket- 
eering elements within his union not enough, there was considerable 
testimony during the 7-week period linking Mr. Hoffa directly to 
notorious hoodlums and gangsters throughout. the United States. 
For instance, Hoffa acknowledged acquaintanceship with such hood- 
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lums and racketeers as Raffaele Quasarano, Max Stern, Sam Finazzo, 
Lew Farrell, Santo Perrone, Frank Cammarata, and John Wolke. 

Quasarano has been described in testimony before the committee 
as one of the major figures in the American narcotics traffic. 

Sam Finazzo is a long-time Detroit hoodlum with a long record of 
arrests, including one for murder. . 

Max Stern is an exconvict and according to committee testimony 
has been the gunman for the Italian mob in the Detroit, Mich., area. 

Lew Farrell was described for both this committee and the Kefauver 
crime investigating committee'as a man sent to Iowa by the Capone 
syndicate to head up the rackets in that State. 

Gus Zapas, an exconvict who had been arrested 41 times alone in the 
city of Chicago, found refuge as a Teamster organizer in Indianapolis 
when he could not find employment elsewhere. 

Santo Perrone has long been a kingpin of the Detroit underworld. 
He was a notorious strikebreaker hired in Detroit by the Detroit 
Stove Works and the Briggs Manufacturing Co. to prevent unioniza- 
tion of those plants. 

Frank Cammarata, another notorious Ohio and Michigan racketeer 
who has just been deported to his native Sicily, served terms in the 
Michigan and Ohio State Penitentiaries. Hoffa acknowledged that 
he once solicited a pardon for Cammarata. 

John Wolke is a notorious Chicago abortionist. 

This does not in any way reveal the full portent of the alliance 
between. Hoffa and gangster influencesthroughout the country dis- 
closed by the testimony. Not only the Teamster president himself 
but his close associates and advisors throughout the country were 
linked to top gangsters and hoodlums. As this report progresses, 
this will be evident in the actions and associations of such men as 
Harold J. Gibbons, Eugene San Soucie, Robert Barney Baker, Tom 
Burke, and others. 

As this report unfolds, it will be evident that the attitude of Hoffa 
toward gangsters and hoodlums has been emulated by his followers 
in all sections of the United States. 

The tieup between Hoffa and Owen Bert Brennan and certain under- 
world figures was precisely demonstrated in the case of Embrel 
Davidson, a former professional fighter who at one time operated 
under the management of the two Detroit Teamster officials. 

.During the 1957 hearings Hoffa had acknowledged under oath that 
he and Brennan had managed Davidson’s fistic fortunes in 1952 and 
1953. During that testimony he had been specifically asked whether 
any Teamster Union funds had been used in connection with David- 
son’s training for fights. This testimony, found on page 5017 of the 
committee’s hearings, part 13, went as follows: 


Mr. Kennepy. Have you been in any other projects with 
Brennan? 

Mr. Horra. Well, let’s see. Yes, we had a prizefighter 
in 1952. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was his name? 

Mr. Horra. Embrel Davidson. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did that last? 

Mr. Horra. It says we discontinued in 1955, from 1952 
to 1953. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Davidson? 

Mr. Horra. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did he fight, primarily out of where? 

Mr. Horra. Primarily out of Detroit, and where else he 
would go. 
Mr. Resienty Were some of the Teamster funds used in 
connection with him at all? 

Mr. Horra. Not with him (p. 5017). 


Davidson’s testimony, however, was in direct contradiction to what 
Hoffa had said in 1957. According to Davidson he started boxing as 
an amateur following his release from the service in 1948. In March 
1949 he turned professional in Detroit, Mich. His first manager was 
a man named Frank Junco, but in the latter part of 1949 Davidson 
said his contract was purchased by Frank Loftus of Detroit. Loftus 
had business relationships with John Roxburgh, who had been the 
manager of former heavyweight champion Joe Louis, and Roxburgh 
and Louis both used their connections with the international boxing 
group to get fights for Davidson. 

Davidson said that Loftus was known around Detroit as being 
involved in the numbers racket. By 1952 Davidson said his relation- 
ship with Loftus had deteriorated. He said that Loftus seemed to be 
unable to get him decent fights and was always using obscene language 
in addressing him. Davidson said that Loftus apparently got into a 
row with the owners of the Detroit Olympia. According to ations, 
to get even with Loftus the fights were arranged in quick succession 
with two of the Nation’s chief fighters—Clarence Henry and Archie 
Moore both of which he lost. 

During the time he had been fighting, Davidson had become ac- 

uainted with two men at the Motor City Gymnasium in Detroit. 
dne of these was Sam Finazzo and the other was a man who Davidson 
knew only as “Jimmy.” From a photograph presented to him by the 
committee, Davidson identified the man as Raffaele Quasarano, who 
is also known as Jimmy Q. or Jimmy Queer. 

Finazzo and Quasarano are two prominent Detroit racket figures. 
Finazzo, who was born in St. Louis, Mo., has a record of 29 arrests and 
4 convictions. - In 1934 he was indicted for the murder of James G. 
Hayes, a Toledo and Cleveland gambling operator who was found 
murdered in Detroit. The principal witnesses against him were two 
of Detroit’s top racketeers—‘Scarface” Joe osaasariie and Joe 
Massei. Both of these men refused to testify at the trial, as a result of 
which Finazzo and his codefendant, Tony Abate, were released. 

Raffaele Quasarano, who was born in Pennsylvania, is considered 
by the Federal Bureau of Narcotics as one of the most important 
figures in the international narcotics traffic. In March of 1952 
Quasarano was indicted in absentia by the Italian Government as a 
conspirator in a case which involved the shipping of 6 kilograms of 
herom into the United States. Quasarano was married to the 
daughter of Vito Vitale, who, according to the Federal Narcotics 
Bureau is an international gangster, smuggler, and leader of the Mafia 
in Sicily. Telephone toll tickets of persons who attended the gang- 
land meeting at Apalachin, N.Y., on November 14, 1957, indicated that 
Quasarano had been in touch with Joseph Barbara, at whose home the 
meeting was held, and John Ormento, who also attended the meeting 
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and who at the time of the writing of this report is a fugitive from a 
major narcotics indictment in the southern district of New York. 

Quasarano and Finazzo were partners in the operation of the Motor 
City Gymnasium in Detroit where Davidson worked out and fought 
some of his professional fights. 

Davidson said that when he became dissatisfied with Mr. Loftus, he 
went to Finazzo and asked him what could be done about getting him 
a new manager. He said that he was confident Finazzo had proper 
connections in the fight game and in fact, had heard Finazzo speak 
on many occasions of his relationship with Frank Carbo, a notorious 
underworld figure who has been active in the prizefight game. David- 
son said that Finazzo said he would see what he could do for him 
about getting a new manager. Sometime later, Finazzo reported 
back to Davidson that “I could maybe let you talk to a fellow that 
might be able to do you some good and OUR be a fairly good manager 
or you.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Did he refer to him as a good friend of his? 

Mr. Davipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was that? 

Mr. Davipson. He was speaking of Mr. Bert Brennan 
(p. 13461). 


Davidson said he went to the Teamsters Union office on Trumbull 
Avenue in Detroit and met Brennan. He said at this meeting there 
was no one else present, but soon after he was introduced to Siiinry 
Hoffa. He said thereafter he would see Brennan often and Hoffa 
about once a month or every 6 weeks. 

Davidson said that he and Brennan went to the office of Michigan 
Boxing Commissioner Ford Stevens to file his contract. The con- 
tract as it was drawn up called for Brennan to receive 33% percent 
and Davidson to receive 66% percent of the fight revenues. He said, 
however, that while this type of contract was necessary for approval 
by the boxing commission, he and Brennan had:a private agreement to 
split the purses 50-50. On coming out of the Commissioner’s office, 

avidson said Brennan told him—‘‘You don’t have to worry now, 
and you can go ahead and fight. I put a little money his way and 
everything is OK.” Soon after taking over Davidson’s management 
in 1952, Brennan arranged for him to fight in Madison Square Garden 
on the same program that Rocky Marciano was defending his world 
heavyweight title against Harry “Kid’’ Matthews of Seattle, Washing- 
ton. This fight took place on July 28, 1952. In connection with 
this fight, the committee learned that Brennan had registered at the 
Hotel Lexington in New York City on July 27 in the same room with 
Raffaele Quasarano, the international narcotics trafficker. 

Patrick P. O’Carroll, an agent of the United States Bureau of 
Narcotics, testified that during 1952 the Narcotics Bureau was 
conducting am investigation of a man named Antonio Battaglia. 
In connection with this investigation, observation was made on 


Quasarano at the Lexington Hotel. While he was at the hotel. 
Quasarano placed calls to Antonio Battaglia, John Ormento, and 
John Bonaventure, who also attended the Apalachin meeting. For 
his part, Brennan made calls to B. Wollman & Sons Co., which is 
owned by Hymie “The Mink” Wollman, a key figure in a New York 
fight-fixing investigation, and to Al Weill, who has recently been 
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barred as a fight manager and promoter in the State of California 
because of his close association with Frank Carbo. 

Davidson said that he mentioned to Brennan that he would need 
some money to keep going between fights. He told Brennan he felt 
he would need $100 a week. Brennan, according to Davidson, said 
he would arrange to pay him $75 a week. Davidson said he was then 
pecs on the payroll of the Michigan Conference of Teamsters 

elfare Fund. He said he asked Brennan what his job would be 
and Brennan told him he would be a claims investigator. At the 
time of this conversation, Davidson said Hoffa was in the office. 
Davidson said, however, that he never did any work as a claims 
investigator. The only work he ever did was on occasion, when 
training for a fight and living on Brennan’s farm, he would do odd 
jobs ont the house or take the feed on a pickup truck to the 
racetrack. 


The Cuairman. Mr. Davidson, you were hired as a claims 
investigator? 

Mr. Davipson. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Were you ever directed to investigate 
any claim whatsoever during the time you drew this money. 

r. Davipson. No. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever go see the sick? 

Mr. Davipson. No. 

The CuairmaNn. Did you ever make a report? 

Mr. Davipson. No. 

aa CuairMAN. You did nothing at all for the union, as 
suc 

Mr. Davipson. No. 

The CuarrmMan. You performed no service for the welfare 
fund or the welfare plan? 

Mr. Davipson. No. 

The CHairMan. Such services as you performed were 
personal to Mr. Brennan, around his house and feeding his 
racehorses? Carrying the feed out to the racetracks? 

Mr. Davipson. Yes. 

The CxHarrman. In other words, that is all of the work 
you did except your training for your fights? 

Mr. Davipson. That is nght. 

The Cxarrman. Did you realize at the time that this 
money was being paid out of funds that had been paid in 
for the benefit of the working people? 

Mr. Davipson. No, sir; I did not. I did not know where 
it was coming from and I did not inquire. 

The CuarrMan. You made no inquiry? 

Mr. Davipson. No, sir. 

The CuHarrman. But you are positive you did nothing for 
the union, no service connected with the welfare program? 

Mr. Davipson. No; I did not (pp. 13472-13473). 


Committee accountant Carmine Bellino testified that the records 
of the Michigan Conference of Teamsters Welfare Fund which were 
then available to the committee did indeed show that Davidson 
received $75 a week. In the period from August 8, 1953, to April 9, 
1954, Davidson received a total of $2,475, according to Bellino. 
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Davidson, however, testified that he received the $75 a week during 
most of the latter half of 1952, all of 1953, and until April of 1954. 
The relationship between Davidson and Brennan and Hoffa broke 
off in April of 1954. Davidson had fought Toxie Hall and was sched- 
uled to fight him again. The doctor of the Michigan State Boxin 
Commission, however, stated that Davidson’s nose had been habered 
and said he could not go through with the fight. According to 
Davidson, Brennan was displeased with this. 


Mr. Davrpson. Well, he didn’t like the idea, too much, I 
know, because he said, “Well, it seems like you just don’t 
want to fight.’’ He said, “You could beat this guy and he 
would never hit you in the nose.’”’ I think that was highly 
impossible, because even though I did beat him the first 
time, everybody is going to get hit. So he said, ‘Well, I am 
kind of tired of handling prizefighters anyway. You can get 
yourself another manager.”’ 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you talk to him about his horses, 
make some statement about that? 

Mr. Davipson. I was trying to compare the two. I 
think that I am a little bit better than a horse. Of course, 
maybe he was receiving more from the horses than he was 
me. I think he would be because I was not making that 
much fighting, but I only mentioned that, “Well, supposing 
one of your horses would pull a muscle before a race, what 
would you do?” He said, “I would pull him out.” I said, 
“Well, what about me?” He said, ‘‘Well, that is different.”’ 
I could see there that maybe he was telling the truth, that he 
wasn’t interested any more in fighters (pp. 13467-13468). 


With Davidson’s recollection as to the amount of time he was on 
the welfare fund payroll, the total amount paid to him would have 
been around $8,000. An interesting sidelight brought out during 
Davidson’s testimony was because of Brentien’é obligation to Finazzo 
for bringing Davidson to him in the first place, Davidson was forced 
to fight often in the Motor City Arena, which Finazzo and Quasarano 
owned, when he could have made more money fighting in other arenas. 

Both Finazzo and Quasarano appeared before the committee and 
invoked the fifth amendment in answer to all questions. They would 
not tell the committee anything about their relationships with Hoffa 
and Brennan or answer any questions about his part in the Davidson 
matter. Owen Bert Brennan also invoked the fifth amendment on 
questions relating to this matter, as he did on other questions posed 
to him in other parts of the hearings. Specifically, he refused to talk 
about his trip to New York with Raffaele Quasarano or to discuss any 
of the matters involving the payment of welfare funds to Davidson. 


Hoffa, for his part, claimed surprise on hearing of the payments to 
Davidson. 


Mr. Horra. In listening to testimony this morning, I can 
state to the Chair and to the record, that any money that 
was paid to Davidson which I had no knowledge of, if it had 
any part of the fighting, fight promotion, which I was a 
partner of Brennan of, I firmly believe the money should be 
immediately returned to the health and welfare fund. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Therefore, you will take steps to return 
your portion of that money? 
Mr. Horra. That is correct. 
* ~ * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you know at all that Mr. Davidson 
was on the payroll, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. I do not know exactly who is on the payroll 
of the welfare fund from time to time, and I did not know 
that Mr. Davidson was on the fund. To the best of my 
knowledge, it may have been brought to my attention—I 
don’t know—but I don’t recall him ever being on the fund. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t remember that at all? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t (p. 13498). 


A study of the history of a charter issued to a local of the Hotel & 
Restaurant Workers Union in Philadelphia, Pa., amply demonstrates 
Hoffa’s penchant for association with racketeers. This situation arose 
in Philadelphia in May of 1956. - For some years the Hotel & Restau- 
rant Workers Union had been attempting to organize the luncheonette 
chain named Dewey’s. In the latter part of April 1956, William J. 
Brennan, president of Local 138 of the Hotel & Restaurant Workers 
Union and president of the joint board of culinary workers in that 
city, learned that Dewey’s had signed a contract with the union 
called the Independent Unionists of America, Local No.1. Brennan, 
who had been active in the Pennsylvania labor movement for more 
than 30 years and is a vice president of the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Labor and one of that State’s most respected labor 
leaders, testified that he had never heard of this union before. He 
said his first report on the signing between Dewey’s and the In- 
dependent Union came from employees of the chain who visited him 
at his office and told him they had beer’ ordered to sign cards for this 
union or else be fired. 

This testimony was corroborated by Miss Lulubelle Rose, a Dewey’s 
waitress. Miss Rose testified that in April of 1956 the employees of 
Dewey’s were approached by Mr. Harry Shapiro, the day manager 
of the firm, re told that Dewey’s had signed a contract with the 
Independent Union Local No. 1. 


Miss Rosz. * * * We were given these cards to sign and 
we were told that we were automatically already in the 
union, but they wanted our signature, and we had 1 week to 
sign or we would be automatically fired. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never had been consulted about the 
union? 

Miss Rossz. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never had been asked whether you 
wanted to join the union? 

Miss Rose. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. And nobody from the union had ap- 
proached you? 

Miss Ross. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were told by the management that 
you signed up with the union or otherwise you would be fired ; 
is that correct? 
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Miss Ross. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. So what did you do; did you want to join 
the union? 

Miss Rose. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not? 

Miss Rose. No (pp. 13562-18563). 


Miss Rose described the first meeting of local No. 1 which she at- 
tended. She said that the persons in charge of the meeting were Abe 
Goldberg and Jules Berg. 

Abraham Goldberg was the former secretary-treasurer of Local 929 
of the Teamsters Union in Philadelphia. In 1947, along with a num- 
ber of others, he was indicted for violation of the Hobbs Anti-Racket- 
eering Act, convicted and sentenced to 3 months in jail and a $2,500 
fine. The sentence was then suspended ‘and Goldberg was placed on 
2 years’ probation on the condition that he hold no union office for 
the period of 2 years. Previous committee testimony also showed 
that Abe Goldberg had done occasional work for John Dioguardi and 
his Local 102 of the United Auto Workers Union, AFL. 

Jules Berg, also known as Bergowitz, had a lengthy criminal record, 
having been arrested 11 times and convicted twice. 

Miss Rose said that Goldberg stood in front of the meeting “and he 
had about 2 hours of self-praise about his wonderful work in the 
union.” 

William Brennan testified that, as a result of the coercion of the em- 
ployees of Dewey’s, he filed an action against local No. 1 and Dewey’s 
with the Penns aa State Labor Board. Brennan said he discussed 
the situation of local No. 1 with the international headquarters of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers Union and was told at that time that 
he should do everything in his power to stop local No.1. The inter- 
national’s attitude changed soon thereafter, according to Brennan, and 
local No. 1 was given a charter in the Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
Union as local 410 of that union. 

Brennan said he found out that Samuel “Shorty’’ Feldman, business 
agent of local 929, had interceded with James R. Hoffa to have the 
latter exert his pressure on the Hotel and Restaurant Workers Union 
to grant this charter. Brennan said that at the time local 410 was 
chartered Abraham Goldberg was officially disassociated from the 
union. Brennan said, however, that he learned later that Goldbe 
still remained active behind the scenes in the operation of the local. 
The guiding light behind the local also was Feldman, who has been 
arrested on 18 occasions and has served three prison terms: in 1924 he 
served a 6-month county prisoo term for shoplifting; in 1929 he 
served a 3 to 10 year term in the Eastern State Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania for entering to steal; in 1935 he served a 4-year term in 
Sing Sing Prison for burglary and attempted grand larceny in the 
second degree. At the time of the committee’s hearing into this 
situation, Feldman had just been indicted for interstate transportation 
of stolen bonds. 

Despite this criminal record, Feldman remained active as business 
agent of local 929 and Mr. Hoffa, the general president of the Team- 
sters, had made no effort to remove him. 


Mr. Kennepy. And who made the requests that they be 
given a charter? 
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Mr. Brennan. We were led to believe that it was through 
the Teamsters Union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who in the Teamsters Union? _ 

Mr. Brennan. I believe it was through Mr. Hoffa, In 
fact, if my information is correct, Mr. Hoffa himself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hoffa himself? 

Mr. Brennan. I believe he interceded. I may be wrong, 
but. I believe he did. I know Mr. Miller did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you learn had contacted Mr. 
Hoffa to make this request? 

Mr. Brennan. Mr. Feldman, I believe. 

Mr. Kennepy. Shorty Feldman? 

Mr. Brennan. I believe so; yes (p. 13554). 


Brennan said he also understood that a man named Maxie Stern 
in Detroit, Mich., had been involved in the securing of the charter. 


Mr. BRENNAN. Well, I was told that there was a confer- 
ence in the Briggs Hotel or a meeting in the Briggs Hotel or 
a phone call to the Briggs Hotel to a fellow by the name of 


Stern, who, I subsequently learned, was supposed to be a 
fellow by the name of Maxie Stern. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you also learn that he discussed the 
matter with Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Brennan. I was informed of that, yes, through the 
district attorney’s office (pp. 13554-13555). 


Max Stern is one of the most notorious hoodlums in the Detroit, 


Mich., area. He is a close associate of such top national hoodlums 
as Angelo Meli, Peter Licavoli, Scarface Joe Bommarito, Joe Massei, 
and Raffaele Quasarano. He served a term in the State penitentiary 
at Jackson, Mich., for armed robbery and has also been connected 
to the operation of numbers rackets in the Detroit area. 

Brennan said that the chartering of local 410 was a source of con- 
stant trouble to the Hotel and Restaurant Workers Union. Brennan 
said he kept pressuring the international to revoke the charter and 
on March 12, 1957, he was told to take over the local. He said that 
in the period from June 11, 1956, to March 13, 1957, the union took 
in between $19,000 and $20,000. He said when he took over the local, 
its assets were $400 worth of furniture and a $52 bank account. In 
addition, the union’s liabilities at that time were between $22,000 and 
$23,000. Brennan said when he examined the contracts of the local 
he found that they were extremely low. Brennan said that in all his 
years in the labor movement he had never experienced anything like 
the situation that surrounded local 410. ‘There is no more 410, 
I am happy to say.” 

As far as the transition from Local No. 1 of the Independent Unions 
of America to local 410 was concerned, the employees had absolutely 
no choice in the matter. Miss Rose testified that one day she was 
in local No. 1, and the next day she found that she was in local 410. 
She said that she and other employees of the Dewey’s chain signed 
no authorization cards allowing the transfer from one union to 
another. 

Records of telephone calls were introduced into evidence showing 
that during the period of the early operation of local No. 1 there 
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was considerable communication between Feldman, James Hoffa, and 
Max Stern. It was also shown that Feldman had been in communi- 
cation with Jack Bushkin, the partner in the Detroit labor relations 
firm of Bushkin & Holtzman and a close association of James Hoffa. 
Both Feldman and Stern appeared before the committee and invoked 
the fifth amendment. Velditien identified a check payable to him- 
self in the amount of $750 and dated June 21, 1956, from Dewey’s 
Famous, Inc., for “traveling expenses.’’ He refused to say, however, 
why he had received this check. He also refused to say whether or 
not he had gone to Detroit and had personal conferences with Hoffa 
in relation to a restaurant charter. 

Stern invoked the fifth amendment on all questions asked him. 

As to the restaurant charter, Hoffa admitted he had discussed the 
matter with Feldman and had placed a call to Ed Miller (an inter- 
national officer of the Hotel and Restaurant Workers Union) in 
Cincinnati and asked him what he could do about granting a charter 
to the independent union. 


Mr. Kennepy. Why did you call Mr. Miller for a man 
such as ‘‘Shorty’”’ Feldman? 

Mr. Horra. I didn’t call him for Feldman. I called him 
to ipa rid of the independent union to get into the Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can’t the Philadelphia people handle their 
own problems, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. I assume they could. It was brought to my 
attention. Knowing Miller, I called him. I am pretty 
sure I called Miller. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is “Shorty’’ Feldman, who has been 
arrested some 18 times coming out to see you in connection 
with this, and you inject yourself into it. 

Mr. Horra. He did not come out to see me about this. 
He came out to see me about a jurisdictional problem between 
his local union and another local union concerning, I believe, 
the Penn Fruit Co., and this developed out of the conversa- 
tion. 

Mr. Kennepy. You got a charter for a local that had made 
a collusive deal with an employer? 

Mr. Horra. No; I didn’t get the charter. The charter 
was granted by the Hotel & Restaurant Workers. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were the one that made the telephone 
call which resulted in the charter being granted. 

Mr. Horra. I wouldn’t say that that was true. I simply 
alerted them to the fact that they wanted to sit down with the 
independent union, that they were willing to discuss the ques- 
tion of becoming affiliated (p. 13632). 


Hoffa said he had known Max Stern for 10 years or so and admitted 
that he may have talked to Stern about the Philadelphia situation. 
Mr. Kennepy. He is a well-known gangster in Detroit, is 
he not? 
Mr. Horra. I don’t know if he is a well-known gangster or 
not. He is out of jail. 
Mr. Kennepy. He has been arrested a dozen or so times? 
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Mr. Horra. He has been arrested, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. He has been in jail for armed robbery? 
He violated his parole, went back to the penitentiary a num- 
ber of times. He is a friend of yours? 

Mr. Horra. I know him. He is a friendly acquaintance, 
yes (p. 13633). 


The transaction by which the Teamsters Union acquired the home 
of Chicago mobster Paul DeLucia, better known as Paul “The 
Waiter” Ricca, was first explored by the committee during its 1957 
hearings. At that time testimony was to the effect that locals 337 
and 299 in Detroit, which are headed by Hoffa and his sidekick Owen 
Bert Brennan, had purchased the home as a site for a training school 
for business agents. 

Investigation by committee staff members, however, brought out 
the curious fact that in the original transaction of July 31, 1956, the 
Teamsters had only acquired title to half the Ricca estate. 

The complicated transaction was traced for the committee by 
Assistant Chief Counsel Jerome S. Adlerman. Adlerman found that 
the Nancetta (the name of Ricca’s home at Long Beach, Ind.) was 
divided into two tracts, tract A and tract B. Tract A, which was 
conveyed to the Teamsters on July 31, 1956 (at the time the Team- 
sters paid the $150,000 purchase price), included the 20-room main 
house, but only a part of the tennis court and a corner of the swimmin 
pool. The rest of the property remained in the name of Ricca unti 
September 20, 1957, after the transaction had been brought to public 
attention by committee testimony. Thus, as it was pointed out, it 
was possible for a period of more than a year for Teamster business 
agents to be dunking their feet in one end of the pool while Paul Ricca 
and his racketeer friends enjoyed the languid waters and the sun- 
shine at the other end of the pool. The conveyance of the property 
in two sections was not the only intriguing aspect of the Ricca trans- 
action. The original conveyance of tract A in 1956 had been made 
to locals 299 and 337. It was found, however, that this was in viola- 
tion of Indiana law (which forbids a local union from holding real 
property) and the land therefore had to be reconveyed into a trust 
for the two locals. While the checks for the purchase of the Nan- 
cetta estate were dated July 27, 1956, and August 8, 1956, there is no 
mention of the transaction in the minutes of either of the locals until 
January 4, 1957. At that time the minutes of local 337 said that 
President Brennan reported that the local “had made various invest- 
ments; also had advanced and secured a note from joint council 43 
for $75,000 for a real estate purchase made in behalf of joint council 
43.’’ There is no mention of the transaction in the joint council 43 
minutes until August 14, 1957. At that time a motion was made by 
Joseph Prebenda that the Nancetta estate “now owned jointly by 
locals 299 and 337, be purchased by joint council 43 from those unions 
for the purpose of satablishing a training center for health and welfare, 
pension and contract negotiations, and for the general welfare of local 
unions affiliated with joint council 43.” As the aforementioned testi- 
mony of Mr. Adlerman clearly indicated, however, even at this late 
date, more than a year after the expenditure of the checks, the union 
did not own the entire Nancetta estate. 
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Paul DeLucia was a witness before the committee and refused to 
answer all questions on the grounds that to do so would incriminate: 
him. Among the questions which Ricca refused to answer was: 


Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it a fact that you needed money at 
that time, as you were under investigation by the Internal 
Revenue Department, and you prevailed upon the Teamsters 
to purchase this property for the $150,000? 

Mr. DeLvcia. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t that the reason that this was handled 
in this fashion? 

Mr. DeLuca. I decline to answer (p. 13585). 


As to the contention of Mr. Hoffa when he testified before the 
committee in 1957 that the estate was to be used as a school for 
business agents, the zoning ordinances of Long Beach, Ind., clearly 
prohibit the use of the property for such a purpose. A check of the 
records in Long Beach also failed to disclose any application by the 
Teamsters Union to change this zoning ordinance. And, finally, an 
appraisal made at the request of the committee placed the market 
value of the property in 1958 at $85,000. 

Hoffa reiterated his testimony that the Ricca transaction had been 
handled by Brennan. Hoffa declared that the union had been looking 
around for a long time for a location for its school for business agents. 
Hoffa was asked whether or not the property had been appraised prior 
to its purchase. He could not produce an appraisal but said that 
“maybe it was appraised.”’ 


Mr. Horra. I made no inquiry concerning the ts gpl 
except to discuss it with Mr. Brennan, and that also | can 
answer you (p. 15064). 


Hoffa said of the $85,000 appraisal secured by the committee: 


Mr. Horra. Senator, I am afraid he didn’t take into con- 
sideration the fact that we bought the property completely 
furnished, and the large house, and the small house, and the 
lawn furniture, and everything included from the mowers to 
cut the grass all of the way up, I don’t think he took into 
consideration the question, and I notice he says only some of 
the property, and he didn’t take into consideration the total 
amount of property involved in the sale. 

I think, furthermore, you must recognize that an appraiser 
generally appraises at the lowest rate he can when he wants 
to, and when he is opposing a sale, as against another ap- 
praiser who appraises at a higher value when he wants to get 
the price up to the point for his client, and, furthermore, I 
must say, Senator, that it isn’t a question always of price. 

It is a question of location. It is whether or not it is a 
piece of property that is desirable for the purpose that you 
intend to put it to work for (p. 15065). 


However, Hoffa admitted that he was in no real position to challenge 
the $85,000 appraisal, since he had none of his own. Hoffa continued 
to maintain, as he had in 1957, that the Teamsters did not even know 
they were doing business with Paul Ricca, and that actually they 
were doing business with Joseph Bolger, the attorney for Ricca. 
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Hoffa admitted that through what he called “a very insignificant 
mistake” the. Teamsters not had control of the entire property 
for a period of 13 months. He said,. however, it was due to a mis- 
understanding, and there was no doubt in his mind that the Teamsters 
owned all the property. Hoffa said.the Union had made no effort to 
ehange the zoning ordinances. He said this was a legal question ‘‘te 
be handled by the lawyers as it arises.”” As to the authorization for 
the expenditure of funds by his local, Hoffa said it was not necessary 
for him, to take this kind of matter up with his executive board. 


Mr. Horra. I have the authority, I repeat, from my execu- 
tive board to spend the necessary funds in behalf of my local 
union for whatever is for the benefit of the local union. 

Mr. Kennepy. This specific purchase was not taken up? 

Mr. Horra. It was not. It was under the broad terms 
and broad powers granted to mé as president. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoffa, are we to understand that is 
correct, that you, as president, have authority to make an ex- 
penditure of $150,000 of Teamster money without anyone else 
approving or agreeing to it? I mean the blanket authority 
to do that? 

Mr. Horra. The membership has so voted and so have the 
executive board, sir (pp. 15071-15072). 


Two of Hoffa’s closest associates are prominent in the Teamster 
hierarchy in Ohio. They are N. Louis “Babe” Triscaro, president 
of Local 436 of the Teamster Union in Cleveland, and William Presser, 
president of the Ohio, Conference of Teamsters. Both of them ap- 
peared before the committee and invoked the fifth amendment. In 
the process of their testimony, however, some of their background 
and associates were put into the record through staff witnesses and 
documents. 

N. Louis. Triscaro was formerly associated with, the. Mayfield road 
e in Cleveland and is close to a number of tough hoodlums in New 

ork, Ohio, and on the west coast, inc mains Sree Milano, John Dio- 

uardi, and Mickey Cohen. Another .Triscaro associate is John 
Scalah, who is one of those who attended the gangland meeting at 
Apalachin, N.Y., on November 14, 1957. Triscaro’s income tax 
return for the year. 1957, which he turned over to the committee, 
showed total income for that year of $132,238.30, a substantial portion 
of which was derived in. funds received from trucking companies in 
which. Triscaro had an interest. Among these was the Sheker Sand 
& Gravel Co., from which he showed income of $10,575. Staff. In- 
vestigator Walter Sheridan testified that the Shaker Co., which was 
owned by Triscaro’s brother, Joseph Triscaro, and. Triscaro’s wife, 
Sara Triscaro, had not had a contract with Local 436 of the Teamsters 
in Cleveland since, May 1952. It is this local which Triscaro heads. 

Triscaro also showed income from the Pettibone Sand & Gravel Co., 
the Valley Slag Co., the Eagle Trucking Co., Local 436 of the Team- 
sters, and the Ohio Conference of Teamsters. Triscaro’s salary from 
local 436 was.$30,850. Despite this extensive income, the testimony 
showed that union dues funds were used in partial payment for awn- 
ings on a $60,000 home which Mr.. Triscaro built. A check of the 
Ohio Conference of Teamsters dated August 22, 1958, in the amount 
of $1,500, payable to Romade of Cleveland, was given in partial 
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payment for Mr. Triscaro’s awnings. The check stub said “gift,” 
then the initials “L. T.” and “per Presser.” A signed statement 
from one of the partners of Romade of Cleveland contained the in- 
formation that Triscaro had appeared at that company on August 25, 
1958, with the $1,500 check in partial payment of the awnings. A 
testimonial dinner was held for Babe Triscaro on June 9, 1956, at 
which the principal speaker was Teamster President James R. Hoffa, 

William Presser had a background in both the labor union and 
business fields. He was formerly connected with the Electrical 
Workers and came into the Teamsters around 1951. He had also 
been active in setting up jukebox companies and in working for vend- 
ing associations. In 1951, Presser was convicted of criminal violation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and received a $1,000 fine. From 
his start in the Teamsters in 1951, his rise was rapid. By 1953 
there was a testimonial dinner in his honor attended by both Dave 
Beck and James R. Hoffa. By the time of the hearing, he held the 
following positions: president of joint council 41 in Cleveland, Ohio; 

resident of the Ohio Conference of Teamsters; president of the 

ational Over-The-Road Conference of the Teamsters Union; 
trustee of several Teamster welfare funds; administrator of Bakers 
Drivers Local 114, Cincinnati, Ohio; president of Local 555 of the 
Teamsters (Taxicab Drivers in Cleveland); and: vice president of the 
Cleveland Federation of Labor. Considerable portions of Presser’s 
early activities were in the jukebox business. Assistant Counsel 
Arthur Kaplan testified that Presser had been so effective in this 
business, both with Local 442 of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, and with a subsequent local in the Teamsters 
Union, that both employers and union men had come from throughout 
the country to see how he did it. Kaplan said that Presser’s union 
had been set up in collusion with employers and effectuated a trade 
mononoly in the citv of Cleveland. 

Presser was subpenaed in Cleveland to produce records of a number 
of organizations over which he had control, including joint council 41 
and his own personal records. Presser said he had complied with 
these subpenas, but Staff Investigator Walter Sheridan testified that 
in at least one instance records of joint council 41 had been destroyed 
after the subpena was served. On an original visit to the office of 
Presser, at which time the subpena was served, Investigator Sheridan 
reviewed the correspondence files of joint council 41. In an envelope 
marked “Christmas List” he found an invoice from the Rudolph 
Deutsch Industrial Sales Co. reflecting the purchase by joint council 41 
of eight champagne masters, at $100 each. On the left side of the 
invoice was listed eight names, the persons to whom these cham — 
masters were to be delivered. They were Beck, English, fo a, 
Brennan, Connell, Bender, Bliss, and Dorfman. Sheridan made 
detailed notes on the invoice and left it with Presser who said he was 
going to have it photostated. When he returned 3 days later, Presser 
had not had the material photostated but instead offered to make the 
originals, which Mr. Sheridan had requested, available. When 
Sheridan found the Rudolph Deutsch invoice, he discovered that the 
eight names had been torn off it. A list which had been attached to 
the invoice, also containing the eight names as well as their initials, 
was found by Sheridan to be missing on his return trip. Sheridan 
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said he had also made notes on this document, and the initial in front 
of Benderzwas ‘fG”’ and the-initial in front of Bliss was “R.”’ 
Minutes of joint council 41 for the meeting of August 14, 1958, at 
the Carter Hotel in Cleveland, Ohio, were placed in the record. These 
minutes showed that at that meeting the following action took place. 


Motion by Heindorff and seconded by Triscaro, that if for 
any reason, physical or otherwise, Chairman Presser as a 
result of his activities in opposition to the contemplated 
move of the monitors, the international union, any of the 
officers of the international, or any individual, he is severed 
from-his status or positien in the Ohio Conference of Team- 
sters or the teamster movement, then and in any of which 
events he—or in the event of his demise, his wife, Faye— 
will be paid an amount equivalent to what would be 1 year’s 
salary paid by joint council 41, to wit: The sum of $20,000. 

Question being called, motion being put to oral vote. 
Unanimously carried. 

There being no other or further business to come before 
the meeting, same was adjourned (p. 15173). 


This was not the only $20,000 ‘‘msurance policy’”’ Presser had voted 
to himself. On. the same day a meeting of the Ohio Conference of 
Teamsters was held in the same hotel, where a similar resolution was 
passed, voting Presser $20,000 in the event he was severed from his 
job as president of the Ohio Conference of Teamsters. Hoffa said 
that he planned to discuss the question of Triscaro’s activities with 
Triscaro. However, the Teamster president said concerning Triscaro’s 
investments in trucking companies: 


I positively will never agree that it is'immoral or improper 
for a person to have outside interests as long as it does not 
affect his collective bargaining. 


Hoffa went on to say that— 


in many instances it is educational and beneficial to the mem- 
bers for a business agent to be able to know as much or more 
about the employer’s business at the bargaining table than 
the employer. And the only way he can find out the prac- 
tices of an employer is to actually find that he has to meet 
a payroll. Then he becomes pretty well educated as to the 
responsibilities that he has not only in getting wages; hours, 
and conditions for his members, but the responsibility of not 
putting the employer out of business and having the em- 
ployees without a job (pp. 15250-15251). 


As for Presser, Hoffa declared he was definitely going to keep him 
on the job. “Bill is a very capable organizer, a very capable admin- 
istrator. I believe you will find that the unions and the membership 
in Ohio have a high regard for Presser’s honesty and integrity.”’ 

In June of 1955, an Indianapolis lawyer named David Brobstein 
disappeared. On Sunday June 5, 1955, he left his home in Indianapolis 
for a meeting with a person or persons unknown in St. Louis, Mo. 
The following night he called his wife from St. Louis and told her that 
he was going to have to go east and that he expected to drive because 
the people going with him did not like to fly or take the train. That 
is the last time that David Probstein was heard from. He vanished 
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and left behind him a mystery which law enforcement agencies have 
not been able to pierce. 

The disappearance of David Probstein became a relevant matter 
for the committee’s consideration because of his known dealings with 
James R. Hoffa and other officials of the Teamsters Union. 

On January 7, 1954, a bank account was opened in the name of 
David Probstein, trustee, in the Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. of 
Indianapolis, Ind. The initial deposit in this account was $20,000 
and, according to Francis A. Moore, vice president of the bank, 
Probstein personally made the deposit by check. 

The following day, January 8, 1954, Probstein withdrew $17,500 
from the trustee account and opened a new account in the Fidelity 
Bank & Trust Co. in the name of the State Cab Co. Moore produced 
the signature card of the State Cab Co., Inc., which showed the 
authorized signature on that account to be David Probstein. 

It was the source of the funds for the David Probstein trustee 
account which first attracted the committee’s attention to the mystery 
of Mr. Probstein’s disappearance. 

James R. Hoffa testified that he knew David Probstein; that he had 
met him in Detroit, Mich., where they were introduced by Eugene 
San Soucie, Hoffa said that his only financial dealing with Probstein 
was a loan of $8,000 from the Hobren Corp., a conn», sen company 
owned by Hoffa’s wife and the wife of his associate, en Bert 
Brennan. Despite this, Hoffa acknowledged that his wife knew 
nothing whatsoever about the operation of the Hobren Corp. and 
that he and Brennan had recommended to their wives that they loan 
$4,000. each in Hobren funds to Probstein for the State Cab Co. 
Hoffa said that $7,000 of this $8,000 had been returned and that these 
had been the only financial dealings he had had with Probstein, San 
Soucie, or the State Cab Co. 

This testimony put Hoffa in the clear position of denying any know!l- 
edge or participation in getting the original $20,000 deposited to the 
account of Dave Probstein, trustee, in Jainiy 1954, $17,500 of which 
was used the following day to open the account of the State Cab Co. 
It should be noted here that this denial by Hoffa caused the committee 
to send the transcript of this hearing to the Justice Department with 
the request that action be taken to ascertain whether perjury had 
been committed. In his closing statement on this particular set of 
hearings, Chairman McClellan said that information available to the 
committee about the origin of the funds for the State Cab Co. indicated 
that Hoffa had lied under oath: 

The connection of David Probstein with the Teamsters Union did 
not end, however, with this financial relationship between Hoffa and 
the State Cab Co. According to Moore, another account was opened 
in the Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. in Indianapolis on September 16 
1954, in the name of the Aldor Insurance Agency. The authorized 
signatures on this account were David Probstein, president, and Allen 

. Dorfman, treasurer. Allen M. Dorfman, the son of Paul Dorfman, 
a Chicago labor official with close ties to top figures in the old Capone 
mob, has been the broker of the Central States Fealth and welfare fund, 
The contract between the Teamsters and Dorfman and the circu:m- 
stances surrounding the award of the business to Dorfman were also 
the subject of committee inquiry, which is summarized later in this 
section of the report. 
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The original deposit in the Aldor Insurance Agency account was 
$3,000. Still another account was opened in the Fidelity Bank & 
Trust Co. on September 16, 1954, a $3,000 account opened in the name 
of the Union Loan & Finance Corp., David Probstein, president, and 
Allen M. Dorfman, treasurer 

By far the most curious bank transaction during this period of 
interest, however, was the opening of an account in the same bank 
on October 27, 1954, in the name of Local Union 299, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers 
of America, 2741 Trumbull Avenue, Detroit, Mich. This is the home 
local of James R. Hoffa and the one over which he still serves as 
president. The initial deposit in this account was $125,000 and the 
authorized signatures at the time of the deposit were Gene San Soucie 
and Norman C. Murrin, respectively president and secretary of local 
135 of the Teamsters in Indianapolis, Ind. The original signature 
card (which incidentally the bank was unable to produce) was re- 
placed by one in the names of James R. Hoffa and Frank Collins. 
At the time of this particular hearing, on August 15, 1958, almost 
4 years later, not one deposit nor one withdrawal had been made 
from this account. The $125,000 was placed in a checking account 
and no interest has been paid on it. the other two financial trans- 
actions of interest in this Indianapolis bank were a loan of $27,083.28 
to the State Cab Co., on July 13, 1954, and the opening of another 
account on December 10, 1954, in the name of David Probstein, 
Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co. The authorized signatures on 
this account were David Probstein and Robert S. Greenfield. 

The testimony in the Probstein matter generally falls into four 
categories: (1) The activities of the State Cab Co. and the active 
participation of Teamster Union officials in the management of that 
company, (2) the relationship of Probstein with en Dorfman, 
(3) the circumstances surrounding the deposit of the $125,000 of 
local 299 funds in the Indianapolis bank, (4) the circumstances lead- 
ing up to the disappearance of David Probstein. 

ugh Wagner of Indianapolis testified that he went to work for the 
State Cab Co. in June of 1954 and that in the first week of December 
of that year he became oilice manager of that company. He said 
that his employer was David Probstein and that he had been placed 
in the position of office manager by Probstein. About a week after 
he assumed this job, Wagner testified he was visited by David 
Probstein, Eugene San Soucie, and Gus Zapas, an international 
organizer for the Teamsters in Indiana, and simultaneously an officer 
of the Bartenders Union in Indianapolis. Zapas, an ex-convict with 
a lengthy criminal record, had been arrested 41 times in the city of 
Chicago alone and had been placed in the job of international organizer 
for the Teamsters in Indiana by Eugene San Soucie. Zapas admitted 
he received the job from San Soucie after he had been unable to find 
employment in Chicago because of his criminal background. At the 
meeting, Wagner was told that David Probstein would not have 
anything further to do with the State Cab Co. and he was thereafter 
to take orders from Gus Zapas. Particularly, Zapas was to pick up 
the cab company’s collections each day. This function had formerly 
been performed by David Probstein. 
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Mr. Kennepy. What was happening that the union 
officials would come in and tell you or inform you of the fact 
that the union was then running the cab company? 

Mr. Wacner. Well, I didn’t understand that deal myself. 
All I know is that I was the manager of the company and 
kept the fleet running and was driver boss at the time 
(p. 13829). 


Wagner said he was given to understand that Probstein had been 
removed for mismanagement of the company, but he said he could 
not understand what the union had to do with removing Probstein 
from his position as owner of the cab company. Thereafter, Wagner 
testified, Zapas appeared each day and picked up the money. He 
said that Gene San Soucie also visited the cab company on occasion. 

As further indication of Mr. Zapas’ position with relation to the 
State Cab Co., Betty Starrett, an Indianapolis stenographer, testified 
that she sought employment with the Aldor Insurance Co. in Indianap- 
olis in January of 1955. The insurance company occupied the same 
quarters as the cab company. She said that she was recommended 
for the job by Gene San Soucie and Gus Zapas and that they indicated 
to her that they owned the State Cab Co. She said that when she 
went to work, Zapas was president of the cab company and signed the 
checks. She recalled when Zapas ordered Probstein off the premises 
of the cab company; she said that Zapas was extremely angry at 
Probstein at the time and said something to the effect that he was 

oing to kill him. Miss Starrett said that thereafter Probstein was 
-_ on the payroll of the insurance company. She said she was told 
by Robert Greenfield, the associate of Allen orfman in the insurance 
company, that it was necessary for a general agent in the State of 
Indiana to be a resident at least 6 months “so they needed someone 
who was a resident and that was what Mr. Probstein was supposed 
to do.”’ Miss Starrett testified that for about 6 weeks Probstein 
continued to draw about $100 a week from the insurance company, 
but that she was then ordered by Mr. Greenfield to stop writing the 
checks. She said that Probstein complained to Greenfield and that 
Greenfield told Probstein that he had word from New York that 
Probstein should resign and that they needed a letter of resignation 
from him. According to Miss Starrett, Probstein refused to sign the 
letter of resignation. Thereupon, Mr. Greenfield called Eugene 
San Soucie, who said he would get Probstein to sign the letter of 
resignation, which was accomplished soon thereafter. 

In May of 1955, Miss Starrett overheard a meeting between Allen 
Dorfman, two of his associates (Phil Goodman and Alvin Barron) and 
David Probstein in the offices of the Aldor Insurance Co. She said 
she heard a mention of $6,000 and that Probstein was told to produce 
the $6,000 or else, by the first part of June. 

Eugene San Soucie testified that he met David Probstein sometime 
in 1954 and that he was introduced to him by a man by the name of 
Showers. He said that subsequently Probstein talked to him about a 

lan he had for starting a cab company. At first San Soucie said 

obstein wanted to know if there were any men in the union who 
would be interested in working for a new cab company. Later, he 
said Probstein told him he didn’t have enough money and wondered 
if he, San Soucie, knew anywhere where additional funds might be 
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available. San Soucie said that as a result of this conversation he and 
Probstein went to Detroit and arranged a loan from James Hoffa. 
It is extremely significant to note here that San Soucie was positive 
that the visit to Hoffa was prior to the start of the cab company and 
prior to January 8, 1954, when the cab company account was opened. 
(It is to be recalled that Hoffa said his $8,000 loan to Probstein was 
made in May of 1954, 4 months later, and that he had had no other 
dealings with Probstein or the State Cab Co.) San Soucie said the 
meeting was held in Hoffa’s office and that Owen Bert Brennan was 
present. 


Mr. San Sovucre. Well, I can’t remember the exact con- 
versation, but I explained to him that all of the cabs at that 
time in Indianapolis were nonunion cabs, and that this man 
Probstein was interested in organizing or starting another 
cab company, and that I was certain that we could work out 
a contract with him and organize his people and that he was 
short on money, and he had the facts with him as to what he 
proposed to do, and how many licenses he had, and what 
equipment he proposed to buy and what not. And he gave 
all of those facts to Mr. Brennan and Mr. Hoffa, and I per- 
sonally requested if they could do it, to arrange for him to 
get a loan, and additional money that he needed, to start this 
cab company (p. 13850). 


As a result of this conversation San Soucie said Hoffa loaned 
Probstein $8,000. San Soucie said that to his knowledge no other 
money went from the Teamsters Union to the cab company. San 
Soucie said that some time later he ran into Probstein in the lobby of a 
hotel in Indianapolis and that Probstein told him he was “in real bad 
shape.”” San Soucie said Probstein told him he was. convinced that 
“somebody was stealing him blind’ and he wondered if San Soucie 
could help him out. San Soucie said he suggested that Gus Zapas 
look over the cab company and see what the problem was. San Soucie 
said that at the time he hired Zapas as an organizer for the Indiana 
conference of Teamsters he knew of Zapas’ criminal record, but he 
added that Zapas is ‘a good mixer. He is the kind of a fellow that 
you might say, isa man’s man. He gets along with truckdrivers.”’ 

San Soucie said to his knowledge Zapas began collecting the daily 
receipts of the cab company. San Soucie said, however, this was 
Probstein’s idea and not his or Zapas. San Soucie said that this was 
his only involvement with the cab company and that Zapas soon 
reported to him that the cab company ‘“‘was coming apart at the seams”’ 
and that Probstein eventually sold the cab company. San Soucie 
admitted, however, that the Teamsters Union attorney in Indian- 
apolis, Mr. Edward Fillenwarth, was present when the deal was closed 
for Probstein to sell the cab company. San Soucie denied heatedly 
that he had ever heard Zapas threaten to kill Probstein. San Soucie 
also denied that he had played any part in influencing Probstein to 
resign as the Indiana agent for the Aldor Insurance Co. 

Gus Zapas said he was told by San Soucie to go over to the office of 
the State Cab Co. and see Probstein. He said when he arrived there 
Probstein told him he was in financial trouble and that his creditor’s 
were about to foreclose on him. He said that Probstein asked him 
to run the cab company for him and try to stall off the creditors. 
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He said that Probstein then took him down to the Fidelity Trust Co. 
and instructed them to allow Zapas to sign checks of the State Cab 
Co. as president. Zapas admitted that te handled the receipts of 
the State Cab Co. and said that this was done to “show that Mr. 
Probstein didn’t handle the money, in case someone was wondering 
if he was getting the money from the company.” Zapas denied that 
he had threatened to kill Probstein but admitted that he may have 
got into arguments with him. Zapas admitted to the committee 
a host of underworld connections. He said he knew Jack Joseph, 
a St. Louis hoodlum; Joey Aiuppa, also known as Joey O’Brien, a 
top Chicago mobster; Milwaukee Phil Aldesario of ine Paul 
‘Peanuts’ Panzco, a leading Chicago jewel thief. He also admitted 
that he had wanted to pay a visit to a convict friend, Jack Apple, 
who was then serving a term in the Federal penitentiary in Leaven- 
worth, Kans. Zapas said that Robert Barney Baker, a special 
organizer for the Central States Conference of Teamsters, under the 
direction of James R. Hoffa, had told him he could arrange a visit 
with Apple. A memorandum found in the files of former Gov. Payne 
Ratner of Kansas, produced as evidence before the committee, shows 
that Baker had called Ratner’s office to attempt to arrange such an 
interview. The memorandum, found in Ratner’s files, went on to 
say: 

* * * Exceedingly difficult today, but was able to arrange 
with Zatas [sic] to talk to Apple without having to talk 
through wire mesh. However, the Federal rule that a guard 
must be present so can listen in on conversation, but Governor 
has arranged for the guard to wander off and if Zatas and 
Apple talk in a low voice he will not hear the conversation 
(p. 13746). 


Neither San Soucie nor Zapas gave the committee a cogent expla- 
nation, however, of why Teamster officials should take such an active 
interest in the operation of a cab company ostensibly owned by an 
Indianapolis attorney. 

A culmination of the Probstein mystery came in June of 1955. 
Probstein had sold the cab company and was back in the practice of 
law. On June 4, 1955, Joseph G. Wood, an Indianapolis attorney 
and a long-time friend of Probstein, received a call from Probstein. 
Probstein said it was important that he see him immediately and that 
he was in great trouble. Wood said he went to Probstein’s house the 
following morning, Sunday, June 5, 1955. 


Mr. Woop. * * * Probstein told me—he began the con- 
versation saying that he was in great danger, and that he 
had become involved with some people that he considered 
dangerous, and that he was going away on a mission that he 
considered dangerous (p. 13893). 


Probstein then told Wood he was going to St. Louis that night and 
wanted to know if he didn’t come back whether the insurance com- 
pen which Wood represented would foreclose on the mortgage they 

eld on Probstein’s home. ‘He wasascaredman. He wasobviousl 
agitated. He told me he was afraid. He said, ‘Iam fearful. I thi 
I am in danger.’ ” 
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Wood said that about a week after Probstein disappeared and 
Mrs. Probstein had heard nothing from him, he was reported to the 
police as a missing person. He said that Mrs. Probstein came to bis 
office and produced a list of names she found in Probstein’s effects. 
The names were Harland Rowe, Detroit; E. R. Biedler, Detroit; 
Herbert Grosberg, Detroit; and James R. Hoffa, Detroit. Harland 
Rowe and E. R. Biedler were accountants who worked for the Hobren 
Corp. Grosberg is the accountant for the Teamsters Union in 
Detroit. Shortly after Mrs. Probstein gave Wood this list of names, 
Wood suggested to her that she retain another attorney, since he 
represented the insurance company, which might have to foreclose 
on her home. According to testimony Mrs. Probstein then obtained 
the services of Indianapolis Attorney Herbert Backer. Backer said 
that in an attempt to locate Probstein he started phoning the persons 
whose names appeared on Mrs. Probstein’s list. On July 7, 1955, 
he called Herbert Grosberg in Detroit. Grosberg told Backer he 
was an accountant and a tax expert and that ‘‘he said that he talked to 
Dave Probstein solely about tax problems connected with the sale 
of the State Cab Co.” Backer said that Grosberg told him he had no 
knowledge of Probstein’s whereabouts. Backer said he then called 
James Hoffa, who also told him he knew nothing of Probstein’s 
whereabouts. According to Backer, Hoffa “said that he had talked 
to Dave Probstein about selling insurance to the union men in the 
district and he said he hardly knew Dave Probstein and that Dave 
Probstein had approached him and he made the comment that 
Probstein was very cocky.” Backer said he also talked to Phil 
Goodman in Chicago and he denied any knowledge of where Probstein 
was. He said he attempted to reach Eugene San Soucie but was 
never able to get him on the phone. 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you know or have you any idea what 
has happened to Mr. Probstein? 

Mr. Backer. No, sir; I do not. His wife feels as though 
he is dead because of the last conversation that she had with 
him when he called from St. Louis, and said he was going to 
New York with some men and that he would get in touch 
with her when he got to New York and let her know where 
he was. 

He said that he was driving with these men and she 
thought he ought to take the train because it would be 
much safer than driving, and he said, “‘Don’t worry about it, 
I will be all right.” And that is the last conversation that 
she ever had with him, and she just can’t believe he was the 
kind of person who would leave his wife and family, because 
he was devoted to his children and also to his wife (p. 13899). 


Another noted mystery about the fate of David Probstein was 
injected by the testimony of Mrs. Mollie Baker, the ex-wife of Team- 
ster Organizer Robert Barney Baker. Mrs. Baker testified that 
Baker had to go to Indianapolis in 1955. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did he ever speak about the situation in 
Indianapolis? Did he ever tell you after he got back, that 
he had to go to Indianapolis? 

Mrs. Baxer. Yes. That was in 1955. 
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Mr. Kennepy. What did he tell you in connection with 
going to Indianapolis? 

Mrs. Baker. He told me he had to take care of a shyster 
lawyer for Jimmie Hoffa, and if he did this one more job for 
Jimmie, he would be close forever, because he went like this 
[indicating] with his fist, and I will never forget it. 

Mr. Kennepy. He would be close forever? 

Mrs. Baker. Close forever with Jimmie Hoffa, if he did 
this one more job, and he wouldn't have to worry about 
money again. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know who it was that he was 
interested in? 

Mrs. Baker. No, I do not. 

Mr. Kennepy. He just said there was some shyster 
lawyer? 

Mrs. Baker. That is all. He never mentioned no name. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know what the job consisted of? 

Mrs. Baker. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he go to Indianapolis? 

Mrs. Baker. Yes. He made a few trips on his way to 
Florida to Indianapolis. He told me he would stop off at 
Indianapolis (pp. 13988-13989). 


With Gus Zapas’ background, his criminal record and his lack of 
experience in the labor union field, his activities as a labor leader were 
therefore of some interest to the committee. As has been pointed out 
earlier, Zapas occupied a dual role in the labor movement in Indian- 
apolis. He was not only an organizer for the Indiana Conference of 
Teamsters but was a business agent for the Bartenders Union. 
$ In June of 1955, Zapas called a strike at the Sheffield Inn in Indian- 
apolis, owned by Mr. and Mrs. Emil Noseda. Of the 56 employees 
of the restaurant, 12 full-time employees and 2 part-time employees 
actually joined the picket line and were joined “by a great number 
of outside pickets.’”” Mrs. Noseda said that the employees that 
tried to go to work were threatened and one dishwasher was beaten 
up on his way home and “told that was only a sample of what he 
would get if he came back.”’ 

The union also attempted to stop the laundry from delivering clean 
linens to the restaurant. On July 31, 1955, phosphorus crystals were 
thrown on the roof of the restaurant and only quick work by the 
firemen prevented major damage to the inn. 

Mrs. Noseda also said that four sticks of dynamite with a long fuse 
were thrown at their home, but the fuse went out before the dynamite 
could explode. Mrs. Noseda said in September of 1955 she was 
approached by Eugene San Soucie. She said that San Soucie stated 
if the Sheffield Inn would sign a union contract—‘‘more or less to my 
wishes’’—that he would personally see that nothing happened from 
then on. San Soucie told the Nosedas that they could ‘‘pretty well 
dictate the terms of the contract” and that their terms for disposition 
of grievances would prevail. Mr. Noseda said he told San Soucie he 
would think about it but he never heard any further from San Soucie, 
nor did he communicate with him. 


The CuarrMan. So in order to get you to put your em- 
ployees in the union, they were offering to let you write the 
terms of the contract? 
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Mr. Nosepa. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. And promised you would have no trouble? 

Mr. Nosepa. That is right. 

The CuarrMaNn. But in order to try to force you to do it 
or frighten you into doing it, they carried on this strike and 
kept a picket line, and these other acts or actions of violence 
that you have testified to occurred in the course of the 
strike; is that correct? 

Mr. Nosepa. That is correct. 

The CHarrMaNn. Had you had any violence or any problem 
prior to the strike? 

Mr. Nosepa. No sir (p. 13834). 


Morris Cohen, owner of the Morris Produce Co. which sells fruits 
and vegetables, said he continued to provide his goods to the Sheffield 
Inn after the strike started. He said soon after the start of the strike 
he was accosted by two men who told him that he shouldn’t be de- 
livering to the Sheffield Inn because of the strike. “Two heavy-set 
fellows early in the morning pushed me back up — the truck * * * 
and told me that I shouldn't deliver there.’ hen testified, how- 
ever, that he continued to deliver and he received threatening tele- 
phone calls saying he was going to have plenty of trouble. This 
threat, it turned out, was highly accurate. On Saturday of the same 
week his place of business burned down. On the following morning 
= put shellac in the motor of his truck and the motor froze 
solid. 

Cohen said that following the fire he was forced to stop delivering 
and that a company called the Wesley Davidson Co. started to deliver 
to the Sheffield Inn. He said | did so for 3 or 4 weeks until an 
incendiary bomb was dropped on their porch. Cohen then took over 
the Sheffield Inn business himself again. 


Mr. Kennepy. Even after your place of business was 
burned out you still went back and made these deliveries? 
Mr. CoueEn. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kenney. Why did you do that? 
y Mr. Conen. Well, I just didn’t feel like being intimidated 
y it. 
gies? Kennepy. Did you receive threatening calls after 
that! 
Mr. Conen. A couple of times. 
Mr. Kennepy. And nothing further happened to you? 
Mr. CoueEn. No, sir (p. 13836). 


Zapas testified that he was not responsible for the violence at the 
Sheffield Inn. He also denied that he had any cing to do with 19 
bombings, or attempted bombings between tember 1953 and 
November 1955. These dates roughly corresponded with the start of 
Fae. tenure as a union official in Indianapolis. 

he committee had a twofold interest in the activities of Harry 
Karsh, the head of Teamster Local 447, Carnival and Allied Workers, 
affiliated with the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. The 
committee was interested in (1) the methods used by Karsh to organ- 
ize carnivals and (2) the use of Karsh’s local as a step to the election 
of Harold J. Gibbons as president of Joint Council 13 in St. Louis. 

Karsh first received a charter to organize carnivals from the Jewelry 
Workers Union in 1952. Prior to that he had been an organizer for 
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the A.F. of L. during the 1940’s and had been laid off because of 
questionable activities. He had served as an organizer for local 688 
of the Teamsters in St. Louis and participation in the sale of that local 
to Harold Gibbons. 

This curious transaction is discussed in another section of this report. 
Karsh’s Jewelry Workers charter (under which he operated as local 
450) was withdrawn following a number of complaints about the 
methods he used in organizing circuses and carnivals. Karsh received 
a Teamsters charter in 1955 through the assistance of Harold Gibbons. 

Sandwiched between this labor union activity, Karsh performed 
services for Nathan W. Shefferman, the Chicago labor-management 
consultant who was revealed by the committee in 1957 as being a 
specialist in union busting. He had also worked as a private investi- 
gator in St. Louis for a Fred Bender. A striking example of Karsh’s 
organizing tactics was provided by Robert L. Hines, an attorney in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Hines related that on Sunday, July 6, 1952, he received a call from 
the owners of the Cetlin & Wilson Carnival Show ing that he 
come immediately to the New York Central freight unloading yard 
at Fort Wayne because there was trouble in unloading the carnival 
from railroad cars. Hines said he arrived about 7:30 that night and 
found four or five men picketing with signs which read: ‘Unfair to 
Carnival Workers Union Local 450.” Hines said he learned that 
Harry Karsh was present with the pickets and would not allow the 
unloading of the railroad cars. Hines said that he went to talk to 
Karsh and Karsh said he was there for only one purpose and that 
was to get the owners of the carnival to sign a contract with him 
whereby he would be the bargaining onan and representative of all 
the carnival workers for his union. Hines said that Karsh refused 


talk with the owners of the circus, saying that it would be a waste 
of time. 


I asked him whether or not he represented-any of the 
carnival workers in this show, and he said, “‘No.”’ I asked 
him whether he had ever gone to these workers to see whether 
or not they wanted him to represent them, and he said “‘No.” 
I asked him why then did he want to talk to the owners, when 
he didn’t represent any of the carnival workers. e in- 
formed me that it was too much trouble to try to run down 
these workers and get them as members of his union, and it 
was much simpler to start at the top, which was the owner of 


the carnival, and get him to sign a union-shop contract (p. 
14415). 


Hines quoted Karsh as saying he had the owner exactly where he 
wanted him and he wasn’t going to let go of that advantage. Hines 
said that Karsh produced a form contract from his briefcase and 
handed it to the owner of the show, saying: ‘Here is what I want you 
to sign.”” Hines pointed out to Karsh that his whole approach was 
illegal, and since he did not represent any employees of the circus, the 
signing of such a contract would be a violation of the Taft-Hartley 

ct. 

Mr. Hines. His reply to that was he didn’t give a d 
for the Taft-Hartley Act and that he had the employer 
vee he wanted him and wasn’t going to let him go (p. 
14416). 
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The Teamsters Union, according to Hines, assisted the pickets and 
boycotted the unloading of the carnival. Other pressure was put on 
the circus by a call from the local humane officer who, asoustling to 
Hines, had ‘“‘apparently been called to the scene.”” The humane officer 
informed the owners that they would be in violation of the local 
ordinance if they did not water and feed these animals within a certain 
length of time, which was then past, from the time they had arrived, 
a that they would be subject to a fine and arrest for that reason. 

In order to get the circus unloaded, the owners agreed to sign a 
contract with Karsh. Before doing so, however, they insisted that 
Karsh appear at a meeting and talk to the employees. One meeting 
was set up for July 8, 1952, at which Karsh failed to appear. He 
finally did appear on the evening of July 10. Hines said his secretary 
took stenographic notes of the meeting. These notes are a classic in 
the technique of top-down organizing. 


Mr. Hings. * * * The opening statement by Mr. Karsh 
was: “Thank you, Pizon. You can all blow your tops, that 
is what you are here for. Maybe I don’t blame you; maybe 
you should. Then again maybe you should not. As I look 
you over, I know there are a lot of questions that each one 
wants to ask, and to the best of my ability I will answer 
every one of them. As you know, Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Cetlin and Mr. Hines, the attorney, has told you the show 
has signed a contract with this union. This union takes 
the position that the contract will be fulfilled by this show. 
To start enumerating a lot of things that the union can do 
for you, you aaa would not believe me, so I would 
like for you people, any one of you, if there is any questions, 
no matter how embarrassing.” 

One of the questions was ‘‘What’s the history and back- 
ground of the union?” Mr. Karsh’s answer was “The union 
was formed the 1st day of February. I formed it.” 

“Question. Who are you? 

“Answer. I have been in the American Federation of 
Labor and Teamsters Union as a representative for 25 
years. This job was wished on me by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

“Question. Don’t you have to go to the employees first? 

“Answer. There are two ways of looking at that. It is 
the mode of this kind of business. It is impossible to talk 
to the workers first. Do you think that if there was not a 
contract signed that I could come in and say, ‘How about 
putting a call for 5 p.m., Thursday, I want to talk to them 
about the union?’ They would tell me, ‘No.’ 

“Question. Why do we have to join? 

“Answer. The contract was signed.” 

” = * * * 

“Question. Will the show move Saturday if we do not 
sign up? 

“Answer. I will not answer thet question. You are not 
union members and have no right to ask that question. 
When you join, you can ask the policy of the union. Until 
that time, the union will not give out its secrets. 
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“Question. You wouldn’t answer that one question? 
“Answer. No. If this question is not resolved, I am sure 
this show will have a lot of trouble” (pp. 14420-14421). 


An indication of how the employees — felt about Karsh’s 
organizing activities was the fact, according to Hines, that two roust- 
abouts came up to Wilson (one of the owners of the show) and wanted 
to know whether Wilson wanted them to take care of Karsh. Wilson 
told them he did not believe in violence and that was not his way of 
doing business. 

John W. Wilson, one of the owners of the Cetlin & Wilson Shows, 
submitted an affidavit to the committee which substantiated Hines’ 
testimony. He said that Karsh’s Jewelry Workers’ charter was re- 
voked in 1952 and that Karsh later tried to organize the circus under 
the banner of the Teamsters Union. By this time, however, Wilson 
said the employees of the circus had voted to join the Retail Clerks 
International Association. 

Herbert Dotten, the outdoor editor of Billboard magazine, further 
outlined: for the committee the background of Karsh’s operations in 
the carnival field. Dotten said that a carnival is particularly vulner- 
able to work stoppages: 


It must get to a particular place at a particular time and 
leave the particular place at a particular time. It must be 
there to operate * * * if they were tied up, there is a danger 
to the animals * * * shows playing large fairs sometimes 
have to put up a performance bond which stipulates that 
they are to have everything up and in operation at a certain 
hour on a certain day. 


With this background, Dotten gave the committee an example of 
Harry Karsh’s organizing tactics. Dotten was present at a meeting 
of the Royal American Shows called by the owner of the circus, Mr. 
nr Also attending the meeting was Harry Karsh. Accord- 
ing to Dotten, Sedlmayr opened the meeting and then turned the 
rostrum over to Karsh. Karsh told the employees that the contract 
he was about to sign with Royal American Shows would provide for 
a $2-a week increase in wages and also provide for group insurance. 
Dotten pointed out, however, that the $2 increase was on the mini- 
mum wage and almost everyone in this particular show was already 
getting more than the minimum wage. Dotten said that his impres- 
sion was that the people did not want to join the union, “‘if they were 
left to their own devices.” The employees, however, liked Mr. 
Sedimayr and Dotten said that out of feeling of obligation to him 
they all signed union cards. Sedlmayr’s son helped in getting the 
employees signed up in the union. 

otten said that following this meeiing he filed unfair labor practice 
charges against Royal American Shows and Harry Karsh. However, 
the regional board of the National Labor Relations Board refused to 
take jurisdiction. 

Floyd E. Gooding of Columbus, Ohio, president of the Goodin 
Amusement Co., told of his relationships with Harry Karsh. He said 
es approached him in July of 1952, representing the Jewelry 

orkers. 


_ Mr. Goopina. Well, I knew very little about labor rela- 
tions, that is, so far as unions are concerned, but just as a 
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matter of common sense I felt that the-people in our organi- 
zation should have the last word when it came to whether 
they desired a union or did not desire a union. I put forth 
that debate or argument with Mr. Karsh. But he seemed 
to insist that it was much easier, less expensive, more har- 
mony would prevail, if it could be arranged through the 
management (p. 14425). 


Karsh threatened to picket the Gooding Amusement Co. when it 
opened at a fair in Monroe, Mich. He mentioned the fact that he had 
been able to stop the Cetlin & Wilson Shows from unloading at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Gooding said that Karsh insisted that it would be 

retty inconvenient as a problem to get the employees together to 
cove a vote and to see whether they wanted to belong to the union. 
Gooding said he refused to sign a contract without having his attor- 
neys check it over, something which Karsh thought was highly un- 
necessary. Karsh finaliy suggested a verbal agreement for a period 
of 3 months. Gooding says that his reason for doing it was that he 
had received a call from the fair board in Monroe, who told him that 
representatives of the Teamsters Union had been there to see them 
and that ‘“‘we were to be picketed,’”’ and that was an industrial area 
and they could not afford to have pickets in front of the fairgrounds. 
aoe said he wrote a check to Karsh for an amount between $600 
and $700. 


Mr. Goopina. * * * I thought it over seriously because 
I wondered if it was shady, and then I said to myself, “I 
haven’t taken any money from our people. I am at least 
not dealing under the table, and if I have given away any 
money, it is our own money” (pp. 14427-14428). 


Gooding said he paid just 1 month’s dues in advance for his em- 
ployees, but did not consult them as to whether or not they wanted 
to join the union. Gooding said that soon thereafter he read in Bill- 
board that Karsh’s union had been notified by the A.F. of L. that un- 
less they ceased to organize the carnival workers their charter would 
be revoked. Gooding said he stopped payment on the check he had 
written. (The check, through a ital of one of the bookkeepers 
at the bank, was allowed to pass, but the bank reimbursed j 
because it was an error on their part.) ing said he ran into Kars 
either the next winter or the second winter following this incident. 
Karsh presented him with a card at that time indicatmg he was then 
organizing for the Teamsters Union. He said he told Karsh the bank 
was trying to find him to get the money back that they had had to 
pay on the check. 


Mr. Gooprna. * * * I mentioned the facs to Mr. Karsh that 
they would be glad to see him if he would come into Colum- 
bus, and he wanted to know what for, and I said, ‘“‘Well, they 
contend you took money under false pretenses, and you had 
4 Tight to organize a union under the Jewelry Workers 

nion.”’ 

So ; never saw Mr. Karsh since, until today (pp. 14428— 
14429). 


Why Karsh should be able to organize carnival workers urder the 
banner of the Jewelry Workers Union was a question of interest to 
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the committee. Hyman J. Powell, the international secretary-treas- 
urer of the Jewelry Workers Union'recalled that he had issued the 
charter to Karsh on the basis of a phone conversation with Harold J. 
Gibbons. He said that either he or someone in his organization spoke 
to Gibbons, who told him that Karsh was a good organizer ‘‘and on 
the basis of his being a good organizer we issued that charier.”’ 

Powell said that the jurisdiction of the Jewelry Workers Union ex- 
tends to workers ‘“‘who are engaged in the manufacturing of jewelry 
novelties, watches, diamond cutters, diamond setters, engravers, and 
people that would have some kinship with our industries.” Their 
reason for issuing the carnival charter was, according to Powell, the 
fact that the union executive board reached the conclusion that 
close to $100 million worth of merchandise was being sold or given 
away at these carnivals and they were in the nature of clocks and 
watches and other jewelry items. They were being made by non- 
union people. “It was our feeling at the time that some pressure 
might be brought upon these concessionaires if we had these workers 
organized to purchase union-made goods.” 


Mr. Kennepy. On that point, your organization of the 
carnival workers at best is rather farfetched, isn’t it, Mr. 
Powell? 

Mr. Powe .t. I tried to explain our logic in issuing that. 

Mr. Krennepy. You should organize the airplane pilots, 
then, because they carry jewels in the airplanes. 

Mr. Powe ut. Well, not to the degree that these carnivals 
had sold and given away merchandise that came under our 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Kennepy. Or all the truckdrivers, because they carry 
jewels around, or people that also carry watches; organize 
eet in the United States that has a watch, under that 
theory. 

Mr. Powe tu. Well, we have attempted to ask different 
labor organizations to notify their membership to purchase 
union-made goods. 

Mr. Kennepy. But under your theory, if you say you have 
jurisdiction over the carnival workers union, you have the 
broadest jurisdiction of any in the United States. 

Mr. Powe... I never said we had jurisdiction. The best 
proof is that when we were told by our parent organization 
that we had no jurisdiction, we immediately lifted the 
charter. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you were in a field that you did not 
belong in, obviously. 

Mr. Powe... Evidently (p. 14431). 


Letters in the files of the International Jewelry Workers Union 
indicated that Paul Dorfman, a Chicago Labor leader with close 
associations in the old Capone syndicate, had been interested in the 
original granting of the charter to Harry Karsh. In any event, 
Powell conceded he had been ordered by the A. F.of L. at its executive 
council meeting, from August 11-15, 1952, to revoke the charter. 
Powell said that after the charter was withdrawn he had no further 
seowianee of what happened.to Karsh. With him went the funds of 
the union. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You mean you allowed him to go out with 
a charter of your union, collect dues, and then you revoke the 
charter and let him keep all the dues? 

Mr. Powe i. Well, we assumed that he can’t keep it, that 
the membership, that the local union, remains an independent 
organization, and, consequently, they have access to the 
moneys and to the assets of the local union. 

Mr. Kennepy. You knew that did not happen. 

Mr. Powe. Well, I have to admit that I assumed that 
that did not happen (p. 14438). 


Powell said that all the international received from this Karsh local 
was the original $25 charter fee. Powell said, however, that the 
international has made no attempt to enforce provisions of its con- 
tract calling for the collection of 70 cents per capita dues from the 
local foreach member. Karsh’s activities after he had left the Jewelry 
Workers and joined the Teamsters were in part described by an 
affidavit filed with the committee by John Ringling North, president 
of Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey Combined Shows, Ine. North 
said that he first heard from Karsh on August 12, 1955, while the circus 
was appearing in Denver. He wanted the circus to sign a contract 
recognizing the union at that time. Michael Burke, the general 
manager of the circus, refused to grant such recognition and Karsh 
said the circus would hear from him:later. On September 2, 1955, 
when the circus opened in San Francisco, it encountered heavy picket- 
ing by the Teamsters who tried to prevent the circus from moving. 
North said they were not successful but that Karsh’s local continued 
to picket the circus during the remainder of the 1955 season. During 
the winter of 1955-56, North said that he had a meeting with Harold 
Gibbons and James R. Hoffa. They emphasized that the Teamsters 
and no one else would organize the circuses. ‘* * * Mr. Gibbons 
stated that if we recognized the Teamsters ‘our troubles would clear 
up.’”’ North said, however, there was no indication the workers 
wanted to join the Teamsters or that the Teamsters were dealing 
directly with the employees in an effort to sign them up. 

In the spring of 1956 pickets appeared before the circus opened at 
Madison Square Garden in New York City. North said the circus 
obtained a temporary injunction and managed to continue with the 
show in New York. When the show moved to Boston they encount- 
ered a new type of union activity—a rival circus, supported by the 
American Guild of Variety Artists (AGVA). North said the circus 
also encountered labor difficulties in Philadelphia, following which 
the show closed. 


The show closed primarily for economic reasons related to 
the type of operation then conducted and not because of the 
labor troubles, and its closing represented a basic decision 
to discontinue a tent show operation (p. 14445). 


The following year Ringling Bros. decided to operate in enclosed 
arenas. The circus found that most of these arenas and areas were 
unionized. Prior to the opening of the 1957 shows, therefore, the 
circus signed a contract with Local 447 of the Teamsters, covering its 
drivers, laborers, and roustabouts. North’s affidavit made it ae 
that at the time the contract was entered into the circus had no 
employees. 
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An affidavit from Michael Burke, the circus’ penerel manager, to a 
large extent paralleled that of North. Burke, however, pointed out 
that during one of the discussions with Harold Gibbons— 


Gibbons pointed out that we were planning to take a reduced 
version of the circus to Cuba during the Christmas-New 
Year holiday season and that unless we reached some agree- 
ment with the Teamsters, our livestock and equipment 
might never reach Cuba. He cited a recent Teamsters- 
Longshoremen’s pact and said that the longshoremen would 
make certain that our animals and equipment never left the 
Florida docks (p. 14446). 


Burke said that once the circus left New York in the 1956 season, 
following its brush with the Teamsters at Madison Square Garden— 


we were beset by an increasing number of difficulties. Sugar 
in the fuel tanks and motorized equipment immobilized by 
damage were common occurrences (p. 14447). 


The setting up of the rival circus by the American Guild of Variety 
Artists in Boston was one of the more unusual methods of labor- 
management pressure uncovered by the committee. Jack Bright, 
National Administrative Secretary of AGVA, said that his union too 
was attempting to organize Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey. In 
contrast to the Teamsters, however, who never showed that they had 
actually solicited the employees from union membership, Bright said 
that « number of the performers had indicated they wanted to join 
AGV... Bright said he sat in on one joint meeting with the circus, 
which was also attended by Gibbons and Hofia. Due to the ineffec- 
tiveness of their picketing activities at Madison Square Garden in 
April and May of 1956, Bright said that it was decided to attempt 
different tactics in Boston. It was their decision to set up a rival 
circus. Bright said that the projected cost of such a venture was 
around $10,000 and he contacted Harold Gibbons to see whether the 
Teamsters would put up half this amount. Gibbons agreed to do so. 
AGVA announced that all profits derived from the rival circus would 
be turned over to a children’s fresh air fund headed by Mayor Hines 
of Boston. 


Mr. Kennepy. Was the circus a success? 

Mr. Bricut. Well, that is a question of opinion. Finan- 
cially it was not a success because we were letting children 
in for nothing. You could not entertain and make money 
on it. We thought it was a suecess from the amount of 
people that attended the circus that might have gone 
ordinarily to the Ringling show. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any difficulty in operating 
your circus? 

Mr. Bricut. Not having gone in that type of business 
before 1 must confess I was beset with a lot of problems, 
particularly labor problems. I found out that I had to 
have more stage hands, electricians, carpenters, musicians. 
I have heard of the amount necessary but this threw me 
completely off balance. 

The CHarrMan. You had a dose of your own medicine? 

Mr. Bricut. Yes, sir; I did (pp. 14452-14453). 
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Bright said he believed that their circus had taken business awa 
from ingling Bros. Two other circus owners also related their 
problems with the Teamsters and Harry Karsh. Oscar C. Buck, 
operator of O. C. Buck Expositions, said he met Harry Karsh in 

bany, N.Y. He said he wanted the circus to sign a contract but 
they did not represent any of the employees. 


Mr. Kennepy. Was he going to arrange it so that one 
carnival could not jump the spot of another carnival? 

Mr. Buck. Well, I asked him what benefit it was to the 
show to have the men organized, and he told me that he was 
going to give the organized shows protection as far as opening 
cities that were closed to shows, and also protect the organ- 
ized shows at fairs, as far as getting the contracts were 
concerned. 

Mr. Kennepy. Not having a rival show come in and take 
the spot? 

Mr. Buck. That is right (p. 14459). 


Buck said he was visited by Karsh seven or eight times and he 
finally signed with him in July 1955. He gave Karsh a check for the 
dues of the employees as well as welfare benefits and he never heard 
from Karsh again. He said the men did not actually have to pay 
the dues because he raised their salaries to cover this. 

Magador P. Cristiani, part owner of the Cristiani Bros. Circus, said 
he met Karsh in the spring of 1956 in Syracuse. Cristiani said that 
Karsh, while discussing unionization with him, discussed the fact that 
a quarter of a million dollars damage had been done to the tractors 
belonging to the Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey Circus. Cristiani 
said he decided to sign a contract with the union. He said he selected 
25 employees to pay union dues for, and the circus assumed the pay- 
ments themselves. He said that Karsh spoke in a derogatory manner 
about the employees of the circus, referring to them as “winos.” 
Questioned as to why he had signed the contract, Cristiani replied: 


Mr. Crist1anr. Well, sometimes your subconscious mind 
makes you think, and we had heard the stories about Ring- 
ling. I think we thought about that, that those things co 
happen (p. 14466). 


Cristiani said he had also heard of animals being poisoned and he 
took this into account. 

Harry Karsh and his Carnival Workers Union, whose activities 
have been described above, entered the committee testimony in still 
another way. | 

From 1953 until 1958 Joint Council 13 in St. Louis had been in 
trusteeship and administered by Harold J. Gibbons, the president of 
local 688. Robert F. Lewis, secretary-treasurer of the Brewing, 
Malting & General Laborers Union, Local 6 in St. Louis, an affiliate 
of the Vicuinteds, said that without the trusteeship action Gibbons 
could never have taken control of Joint Council 13. 


Mr. Kennepy. He couldn’t have been elected? 
Mr. Lewis. He couldn’t have run for dogkeeper and made 
it (p. 14494). 
During the period from 1953 on, however, Gibbons ran the joint 
council under the authority granted to him by the trusteeship. In 
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1957 a move was made to take the local out of trusteeship, and one 
of the first steps taken was the calling of an election. Harold J. 
Gibbons was opposed for the presidency of the joint council b 
Eugene Walla. Lewis said there were 20 locals in the joint council. 
Lewis said that local 447, the Carnival Workers Union, headed by 
Harry Karsh, had never been a member of Joint Council 13. 

For example, Lewis submitted a list from the Joint Council’s 
Research Bulletin, which contained the names ofall locals belonging 
to Joint Council 13. Nowhere was the name of local 447 included. 
On the second page of this research bulletin was a statement of 
‘Facts and Figures Relating to Joint Council of Teamsters No. 13,” 
which stated there were 20 locals in the council, a number which did 
not include local 447. Further, the official list of locals put out by 
the International Brotherhood of Teamster showed local 447 was not 
affiliated with any joint council. It listed the local’s jurisdiction as 
“United States of America.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Were you surprised, then, or was it brought 
up to you that local 447 was going to participate in this 
election of Joint Council 13? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. Not only was it a surprise, but 
it was quite a shock (p. 14497). 


Lewis said he first heard that local 447’s votes were going to be 
counted in the joint council election in an announcement made by 
Harold Gibbons when the other members of the council were told it 
was being taken out of trusteeship. A set of minutes subpenaed from 
Joint Council 13 for the date May 11, 1955, stated in part: “Brother 
Karsh gave a report on progress of organization.” Chief Counsel 
Kennedy said this might indicate that local 447 had been a member 
of the joint council at that time. Lewis said this was not so. He 
said that Karsh was a stranger at the meeting that night and was 
merely introduced to the delegates present. He said that local 447 
was neither seated on that occasion nor on any other occasion that 
he knew of. Lewis said there was quite an explosion when it was 
found out that Gibbons was moving in the direction of having Karsh 
vote in the joint council election. ‘‘We made it clear that we were 
not going to hold still for it.” Lewis said that he asked for the names 
of the delegates from local 447 and was told by Gibbons that Karsh 
had the names. 


Mr. Lewis. * * * I asked Mr. Karsh for the names of his 
delegates, and he gave me a lot of mumbo-jumbo about them 
being in Puerto Rico, South America, and God knows where. 
I said, ‘“‘We will have to pick up a little Spanish to talk to 
these people if they come in.”’ 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ask him to get the names and 
addresses of these delegates? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; I asked three times. I asked for 
just the names. He wouldn’t give me the names. Mr. 
Gibbons stuck his head out the door and told him, ‘Keep 
your mouth shut; don’t give him any information.”’ 

Mr. Gibbons claimed he had the names, but they were 
downstairs, locked in a file somewhere. I don’t know why 
they were locked, but they were locked (p. 14500). 
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It should be borne in mind that this conversation took place in 
December of 1957. As the report of this election continues, it will be 
noted that Mr. Karsh did not select his delegates until January 
of 1958. Lewis said that he suggested that the delegates be either 
telephoned or telegraphed or their employers be notified to get in 
contact with them. Lewis said that the reaction to this request was 
the statement by Mr. Gibbons that ‘Mr. Karsh had to go round 
them up.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Was it arranged for Mr. Karsh to go 
round them up? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. He said he would be on his way very 
shortly, and he was going by slow boat and train, because he 
does not like planes. He is afraid of them. There is no place 
to step out when something goes wrong up there (p. 14500). 


Lewis said he also asked Gibbons for names of other delegates to 
Joint Council 13 so that his slate could circularize them prior to the 
election. Lewis himself was a candidate for secretary-treasurer 
on the ticket headed by Eugene Walla. Gibbons refused to give out 
the list of eligibles. ‘They were finally given to one of the men on 
our slate when it would have been impossible for us to construct a 
letter and mail it out.” Lewis said when he argued this point with 
Gibbons, the latter told him, “Listen, this is a fight to the finish and 
no holds are barred.” 


The CuHarrMaN. Is that the democracy that he bragged 
about in his union? 

Mr. Lewis. I have heard democracy talked about, but I 
have seen damn little of it practiced (pp. 14501-14502). 


Lewis found that local 447 had not paid any per capita tax to joint 
council 13 and Gibbons made it clear that he could pay the per capita 
tax and that would make them eligible. Committee Staff Investi- 
gator Thomas Eickmeyer said the records of local 447 showed that it 
paid joint council 13 $1,017.50 on December 16, 1957, in part payment 
of per capita tax to joint council 13 and $1,644.60 on January 13, 1958, 
as further payment of taxes to the joint council. These two payments 
were made in checks signed by trustee Harold Gibbons and covered 
per capita taxes for the period from June 1955 through December 
1957, indicating that local 447 had been 2% years behind in paying its 
taxes to the joint council. _ The records of the international showed 
an even more interesting payment of per capita taxes of local 447 to 
that body. The records Saad that payments had been made in the 
period from 1955 through 1957 but that there were gaps of several 
months when no per capita taxes had been paid to the international. 
In addition, the records showed that while there were payments for 
a total of 1,205 members in November of 1955, the local paid taxes for 
one member each in November and December of 1956 and January 
and February of 1957. In April of 1958, local 447 paid per capita 
taxes to the international, again with a check signed by Harold Gib- 
bons, for the months it had failed to pay in the years 1955, 1956, and 
1957, in an attempt to make the per capita tax payments appear con- 
secutive. A memorandum from the international attempted to make 
it appear that the taxes had been paid on time, whereas the records of 
local 447 showed this was not true 
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Mr. Kennepy. Anybody looking at that document would 
think that local 447 had been paying per capita taxes to the 
international each month for a period of 2% years? 

Mr. Ercxmeyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. When, in fact, that is completely false. 

Mr. E1rcxmeyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would think “misleading” in describing 
that document is an understatement (pp. 14504-14505). 


Lewis said he heard a day or two before the election that the 
delegates of local 447 had arrived in town, but the first time he ever 
saw them was when they showed up at the joint council meeting on 
the night of the election. The election was held and the votes of the 
delegates from local 447 placed in a separate envelope ‘‘to be counted 
only if the election was contested or close.” This, as it turned out, 
was the case. Without the votes of the Carnival Workers the full 
anti-Gibbons slate was elected. Counting the Carnival Workers’votes, 
however, brought about the election of Harold J. Gibbons, although 
three members of the anti-Gibbons slate won anyway, and one anti- 
Gibbons candidate was tied with a Gibbons’ candidate. 

The members of the Walla slate protested to the international on 
the use of the Carnival Workers’ votes. James R. Hoffa appointed a 
committee to investigate their complaint, and they ruled in favor of 
Gibbons. The joint council remains under trusteeship; however, 
due to action by the board of monitors, and Gibbons still runs the 
council. A number of locals, nevertheless, have refused to pay 
per capita taxes to the joint council in protest of the election. 

Two of the delegates were Harold Brocies and Vernon F. Korhn, 
both of Tampa, Fla., and both connected with the Royal American 
Shows. Korhn was employed as assistant to the secretary-treasurer 
of oars American Shows, a position which he admitted was man- 

erial in character. He was also former secretary to the Greater 

ampa Showmen’s Association. Brocies was the head of an independ- 
ent union which existed in the carnival field from 1953 until November 
of 1957. Brocies said that his organization attempted to combat the 
erganization effort of the Teamsters Union in the carnival field in 
1955. When this failed, however, he and the other members of the 
independent union signed up with the Teamsters. Korhn said in 
January of 1958 he received a telephone call at the Showmen’s Club 
in Tampa from Harry Karsh, who told him he had been appointed 
president of local 447 and ‘‘asked me to get hold of at least five good 
men that knew show business to be on the advisory board to serve as 
officers of the union.”” Korhn said he got the men together, ‘and we 
decided it would be the best thing for the industry if we did accept it.” 
Korhn agreed to become president and got five people to serve in 
other jobs. Tom Adams was made vice president; Harold Brocies, 
recording secretary; and Robert Garner, Chester Fowler, and George 
Hercha were named to other posts. Together with Karsh, they made 
up the number seven, which is the number of votes each local has in a 
joint council election. 

Karsh came down to Tampa and talked to them and told the men 
they were going to St. Louis ‘“‘to be properly seated on the central 
conference of Teamsters Union.” It was a significant fact that all 
seven chosen represented not the employees but management. 
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Mr. Kennepy. All the men that you selected for these 
positions were foremen; is that right? 
Mr. Korun, Yes, they were all foremen (p. 14469). 


Three of the men went by train and four by car, and they left 
Tampa on January 11 or 12 for St. Louis. Korhn said that the local 
union paid their travel expenses. The records of joint council 13, 
however, showed that the original travel expenses and lost-time pay- 
ment of the delegates were paid by joint council 13 and were reim- 
bursed to joint council 13 by local 447. Korhn said that they stayed 
in St. Louis until the dav after election and then left to return to 
Tampa. Each of the men received $150 for loss of time, in addition 
to their travel expenses. Korhn said that all the men voted for 
Harold Gibbons. Korhn said that at the time they voted they had 
never examined the books or records of local 447, nor did he know 
anything about the operation of the union. He said he had taken no 
active participation in the operation of the union. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you know anything about the joint 
council up in St. Louis? 

Mr. Koruny. Not a thing. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you ever heard of the joint council? 

Mr. Koruny. I had never heard of it. It was all new to me 
(p. 14471). 


Korhn said that in addition he had never been in any office that 
ostensibly belonged to local 447. Korhn said that he paid dues only 
for 6 months of every vear. This clearly put him in conflict of the 
constitution of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, which 
states that in order to participate in an election you have to be a 
member in good standing. In order to be in good standing you have 
to pay dues for a period of 2 years. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * You had not been paying your dues. 
You had not paid your dues every month for 2 years. 

Mr. Korun. No, we had not. 

Mr. Kennepy. And, as a matter of fact, some of the 
officers that participated in this election had withdrawal 
cards during that period of time. Were you aware of that? 

Mr. Korun. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. None of the representatives of local 447 
who participated in that election had, in fact, paid their dues 
up over a period of 2 years. You know that, do you not? 

Mr. Korun. I know we only paid for 6 months. 

Mr. Kennepy. For instance, you yourself, Mr. Korbn, 
took a withdrawal card, according to the records, on October 
31, 1955, and did not come back into the union until May of 
1956. 

Mr. Korun. That is right (pp. 14473-14474). 


The records also showed that Brocies got a withdrawal card on 
ie 31, 1955, and did not come back into the union until May 
of 1956. 

Further, the international constitution of the Teamsters states 
the temporary officers of locals must give bonds for “faithful discharge 
of their duties.” Neither Korhn nor Brocies, however, had put up 
any bond, they said. 
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Harold Gibbons said he knew Harry Karsh and had put him to 
work organizing carnivals and circuses. He said he did not know nor 
would he believe Karsh had been involved in any troubles with the 
AFL during the 1940’s. He said he did not know that Karsh had been 
an organizer for carnivals for the Jewelry Workers but said he knew 
nothing improper about those activities. When asked about the mass 
of testimony which the committee heard about Karsh’s organizing 
tactics, Gibbons said he did not give this testimony too much credence, 
especially since the source of the information Was ‘‘an employer 
he was trying to organize, I suspect.” 

Gibbons said he made no effort to investigate Karsh’s background 
at the time he hired him and had merely talked with Karsh himself, 
who reported to him that he talked to George Meany, and that 
Meany had assured him that he was ‘‘perfectly all right.’’ Gibbons 
said, however, that he did not talk to Meany himself but merely 
took Karsh’s word that this conversation took place. 

As to the election for president of joint council 13 in 1958, Gibbons 
said he always considered the local a member of the joint council. 
In explanation of why the local had not paid per capita taxes to the 
joint council, Gibbons declared: ‘“This local was chartered and from 
that date to this has been literally totally subsidized by the central 
conference of Teamsters. It would be a little bit ridiculous in the 
early stages of the organizations to take money out of one pocket and 
put it in the other. ‘Therefore, we did not take the money out of the 
Carnival Workers and put it in the joint council.”” The fact, however, 
that the per capita taxes were not paid was a direct violation of the 
union constitution and if interpreted clearly would have barred the 
delegates from Carnival Workers local 447 from voting in the St. 


Louis election. It was the votes of this local which elected Harold 
Gibbons. 


Senator Ives. In that connection let us get a few things 
clear. I thought that the witness just said that the present 
constitutional provision as applied specifically would mean 
that the constitution itself would be inoperative. 

Mr. Grssons. No; the constitution would not, but the 
union would be impossible to operate. 

Senator Ives. Yes, but the union could not live. 

Mr. Grssons. That is right. 

Senator Ives. In other words, you cannot operate without 
violating the constitution. 

Mr. Grssons. That is what it amounts to, except that 
we hang our hat on the interpretive powers of the president. 

Senator Ives. But you are really violating the constitu- 
tion. You have to, don’t you? 

Mr. Giszons. This becomes a question of interpreting 
— interpreting the constitution means, Mr.—Senator 

ves. 

Senator Ives. Mr. Ives is all right. I am not fussy. 

Mr. Gisrons. I honor the title and I am very happy to 
use it. 

Senator Ives. What I am driving at is that you probably 
violated the letter of the constitution because you really had 
to, didn’t you? 
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Mr. Grrrons. Literally we did. At the time that it was 
violated 

Senator Ives. Why not admit it? 

Mr. Girrons. I have no objection to admitting that con- 
ceivably it was (p. 14677). 


Gibbons’ interpretation of the constitution of the Teamsters Union 
in his own behalf in the Joint Council 13 election matter contrasted 
sharply with his interpretation of the constitution in other locals. The 
testimony heard by the committee clearly indicated there was a double 
standard employed—the determining factor being to serve the interests 
of James R. Hoffa and Harold J. Gibbons. 

An example in point involves a situation in local 245 in Springfield, 
Mo., over which Gibbons acts as a trustee. John E. Rogers, a mem- 
ber of local 245 since 1939, testified that the local was placed in trustee- 
ship originally in 1950, following an audit of its assets made by the 
Teamsters International. The audit showed that the local secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. E. J. Barrett, had plunged the union $25,000 into debt, 
had mishandled union funds, and in other ways had acted in what the 
International found to be an incompetent manner. The International 
audit report further said that Barrett had been neglectful of his duties. 
Barrett was thrown out, and a man named Ver! Nickels was placed 
in charge of the local. Under his administration, local 245 prospered. 
The indebtedness was paid off, some $50,000 accumulated to buy land 
and start construction of a union building. The general fund accumu- 
lated a balance of from $4,000 to $5,000. The trusteeship was elimi- 
nated in 1951 and Nickels was overwhelmingly elected to the position 
of secretary-treasurer by the membership of coat 245. On September 
24, 1954, the International again placed local 245 into trusteeship. 
Appointed as trustee was Harold J. Gibbons, who sent in an Inter- 
national organizer by the name of Richard Kavner to represent his 
interests. "Kavese immediately removed all the local’s elected officers 
and appointed the aforementioned E. J. Barrett to run the local. 


The CuHarrMAN. Had he improved any in the interim? 
Mr. Rogers. I couldn’t tell you about that, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You saw no sign of it, I guess? 

Mr. Rocers. No, sir (p. 14767). 


Also placed in the local at the time as a business agent was Branch 
W. Wainwright, who had been arrested a total of 13 times and con- 
victed on 3 occasions for burglary, larceny, and assault with intent to 
rob. He received a 2-year penitentiary sentence in 1950 from which 
he emerged to be hired by Harold Gibbons as an organizer for the 
Missouri-Kansas Conference of Teamsters. 

Rogers said that not only were Nickels and the other union officers 
removed from their jobs by Kavner, but “they were forced to leave 
town. They were not allowed to work anyplace else.”’ 


Mr. Kennepy. How would that be? Why couldn’t they 
find work? 


* + * * * 
Mr. Rocers. It is simple. If the union tells a company 
not to hire you, you don’t go to work (p. 14770). 


Rogers, who was friendly with the Nickels group, was issued an 
involuntary withdrawal card by the local. 
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He protested to the International and got his card back but it took 
4 or 5 months. “Of course, I would lose 4 or 5 months’ work each 
time.” 

In May of 1958, it was decreed that local 245 be taken out of trustee- 
ship. Nomination meetings were scheduled. Because of the char- 
acter of the local, five separate nomination meetings were set—one 
in Lebanon, Mo., and four in Springfield, Mo.. 

The first thing that transpired at the meeting, according to Rogers, 
was a proposal that the local have two business agents—where in the 
past it had only had one. When Rogers asked for a secret ballot 
on this proposal he was ruled out of order. Rogers then asked that 
the membership be given a month to think this over and was again 
ruled out of order. 

Following that, nominations were beld. After nominations were 
closed, they selected a committee who went down to one of the cars, 
removed a file cabinet of the records, and checked the eligibility of the 
members who had been nominated to see whether they were eligible, 
according to the international constitution, to be nominated and to 
be put on the ballot for election. 

Rogers said there had been no previous way for the members to find 
out who was eligible to run for office or not. As a result of this check, 
a number of the candidates were declared ineligible. 

Rogers said that, out of 1,200 members in the local, only 53 were 
tout to be eligible. 

The principal method of disqualifying candidates was the provision 
that their dues be ‘‘paid on or before the first business day of each 
month for 2 years preceding the nomination.” 

(As can be seen, this rule was definitely not observed in relation to 
the men elected delegates from the Carnival Workers Local 447, to the 
Joint Council 13 election in St. Louis when Mr. Gibbons was person- 
ally involved.) 

A majority of those declared ineligible were on the checkoff system— 
i.e., their employers deducted their dues and forwarded them to the 
local. When these dues arrived after the Ist of the month (which they 
invariably did), the member was declared ineligible to run for office. 

Rogers said the men were unable to get a list of eligibles before any 
of the other nominating sessions, either. Rogers himself was nomi- 
nated for office but found to be ineligible because his dues for June 
1956 had not been recorded until July 5, 1956. 

Two of Branch Wainwright’s opponents were declared ineligible 
and all the opponents of Secretary-Treasurer A. J. “‘Doc’’ Rounds were 
thrown off the ballot. 

Rogers said he and his men complained to the Board of Monitors, 
and they forced the election to be called off. 

As a sidelight, Rogers said the local had had a janitor for many 
years. He had been a member of the Teamsters for 20 years or more 
and was disabled and over 65 when the members hired him to handle 
the janitorial functions. The janitor was replaced by a man named 
Carl Cates, who had served in the Missouri State Penitentiary from 
1935 to 1956 for forgery and first-degree robbery. 

Rogers said also that following the election incident the Monitors 
had ordered a Price Waterhouse audit of local 245’s books but that 
Wainwright and Rounds refused to turn the local’s books over to 
representatives of the accounting firm. 
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Wainwright appeared before the committee and invoked the fifth 
amendment in answer to all questions. 

Gibbons conceded that E. J. Barrett had been removed for the 
charges mentioned in about 1950. He defended Barrett being placed 
back in a position of authority in the same local in 1954: ‘There is, 
however, as in the entire world of business, politics, and every other 
human endeavor, difficulty in obtaining adequate leadership.’ 
Gibbons said that Barrett had spent ‘4 years on a truck, and he came 
back and told me that he thought he could do the job, that he had 
learned his mistakes, and he was prepared to run that local union 
properly.” 

Gibbons also conceded that he had hired Branch Wainwright, first 
as an organizer for the Missouri-Kansas Conference of Teamsters 
and later as a business agent for local 245. He said at the time he 
hired Wainwright he made no investigation of his criminal background 
but had found out about it subsequently. ‘From the experience that 
I had with him for about 2 years, I had confidence in the man, and I 
placed him on the payroll of the local union. I did it with the knowl- 
edge that at that—at that time no knowledge of the thing, but since 
then I found it, and I have not removed him because I am convinced 
that a record in and of itself standing alone does not necessarily prevent 
a person’s right to function.” 

Gibbons said, however, as a result of the committee testimony he 
would question Wainwright about his activities and submit a report 
to the committee about what he decided to do in the case. (At the 
writing of this report, however, the committee had received no report 
from Gibbons.) 

As to the union constitution which resulted in the elimination of all 
but 58 of the 1,200 members of local 245 as potential candidates, 
local 245 was not the only local where the constitution of the Team- 
sters and its provisions were waived to suit individual preferences. 

The committee also heard testimony concerning the activities of 
local 823 in Joplin, Mo. Amos E. Renker, a truckdriver from Joplin 
and a 17-year member of local 823, testified that Floyd C. Webb 
had been running local 823 since about 1937. In 1953, a group of 
employees of the Roadway Express Co. in Miami, Okla., signed a 
petition complaining about the way local 823 was being run. Heniker 
said the petition was sent to James R. Hoffa, who immediately sent 
it to Floyd Webb, whose practices were being protested by the peti- 
tioners. Following that, one of the men who had signed the peti- 
tion, Clyde Buxton, was severely beaten with a ball-peen hammer. 
Reniker said he had a subsequent conversation with Floyd Webb at 
which Webb admitted he had sent an assistant business agent of the 
local, Pat Kennison, to beat up Clyde Buxton. Reniker said that 
Kennison also subsequently admitted to him that he had been sent 
to beat up Buxton by Floyd Webb. 


Mr. Kennepy. Tell us what Webb said. 

Mr. Reniker. He said: “Yes; I sent Pat to take care of 
the boss, and he was going to take care of some of the rest 
of them if they didn’t keep their mouth shut” (p. 14785). 


Reniker said that an 11-man investigating committee was set up 
by the local to look into the Buxton or ENE the investiga- 
tion, of which Reniker was chairman, Webb was further questioned, 
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and, according to Reniker, told the committee again that he had 
“sent Pat Kennison down to Miami to take care of the boys down 
there.” Reniker went on to quote Webb as saying: “‘Yes;I did, but 
he didn’t do what I wanted to do. What I wanted was some funerals, 
and ett are going to be some if you guys don’t keep your nose 
out of it.” 

On March 6, 1954, Reniker and others filed a petition in court ask- 
ing for the removal of Floyd Webb. On that evening Reniker’s 
home was bombed. ‘It didn’t do too much damage to the house, so 
apparently it was set there not to harm too many people but pos- 
sibly to scare me. Later on that night I received three calls warn- 
ing me that that was just a test, that the next time they would blow 
me to hell.’”” Reniker said that the home of a Mr. Alexander, another 
of the protesting 823 members, was also bombed. 

As a result of the lawsuit, the Teamsters International placed the 
local in trusteeship, and James R. Hoffa was appointed as trustee. 
Initially, Richard Kavner, an international organizer, was named to 
operate the local. He was subsequently replaced by Carl Keul. 
However, during this entire period; Webb continued to run the local. 
The court had stipulated that local 823 have an election. As a result, 
Reniker and his associates. nominated a slate to run against the 
Webb-controlled slate. Four or five days before the election, Reniker 
received a letter from James R. Hoffa saying he was not eligible to 
run. The reason given by Hoffa was “because I was considered in 
arrear of my dues, and yet for several years I had been on the checkoff 
system * * *’. Not only was Reniker declared ineligible, but 
everyone on his slate was declared ineligible. Seven persons were 
declared eligible to run for office. They were all incumbent officers, 
or employees of the local who paid their own dues. 

Reniker said that this was not the only assistance given by Hoffa 
and Harold Gibbons to Floyd Webb. At the earlier nomination 
meetings, Hoffa presided and Gibbons gave a speech in which— 


he praised Mr. Webb, telling the rank ard file he was a very 
hard worker for the organization and that he had known 
him for several years and he felt he was doing an awful good 
job in Joplin, and that there had not been anything ever 
proven or anything. All there was, was a bunch of idle 
accusations, and that he thought we should feel that we 
were very fortunate in having a man like Mr. Webb (p. 14791). 


Reniker said that the Roadway Express matter did not end with 
the beating of Clyde Buxton. Two employees of the Roadway Ex- 
amg Co. who had signed the petition were fired by Roadway Express. 

he National Labor Relations Board found that their firings had been 
illegal and forced the union and the company each to pay $4,825.14 
in back wages. The contrast between the treatment of Buxton and 
the other signatories of the complaining peels is sharp, indeed, 
when set against facts concerning the employment of Floyd Webb’s 


brother, Basil Webb, who was also employed by Roadway Express. 
In November of 1953 Basil Webb was convicted of larcen reins 
the stealing of tires from the Roadway Express Co. Floyd Web 
merely reprimanded his brother for committing this act and warned 
im against a recurrence. In March of 1955 Roadway Express dis- 
covered that Basil Webb had falsified certain records, as a result of 
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hich he had overcharged Roadway for work which he had performed. 
Un March 29, 1955, Basil Webb was discharged by Roadway Express 
for dishonesty. On April 2, 1955, however, a letter was sent to Basil 
Webb by the company, informing him he had merely been suspended 
for 1 week. 

In September of 1957 committee Assistant Counsel Paul J. Tierney 
went to Joplin to investigate the charges leveled against Webb. In 
the course of his investigation he talked with Reniker. Reniker said 
that he was accosted by four men on the night of September 28, 
1957, the day after Tierney left Joplin. Reniker said he was grabbed 
on the shirt by one Bill Self, who told him: 


Now, if you don’t quit talking about Mr. Hoffa, and quit 
talking to these Senate rackets investigators, and quit talking 
about Mr. Webb, we are going to make you an awfully sorry 
boy (p. 14798). 


Two of the officials of local 823 were called as witnesses, Virgil L. 
Walters, the recording secretary of local 823, and Floyd Webb. Both 
invoked the fifth amendment in answer to all questions. In Walters’ 
case, committee investigators established that the minutes of the 
meeting of local 823 on May 5, 1957, had been forged to insert the 
following sentence: 


Motion by John Starchman that Floyd Webb, E. M. 
Hodges, and W. W. Kitts be sent as delegates to convention 
of international union in Miami, Fla., in September, second 
by Al Watkins, motion carried by unanimous vote (p. 14803). 


Committee Counsel Tierney testified that an examination by the 
FBI Laboratory demonstrated that this paragraph had not been 
in the original minutes but had been typed into the place of another 


paragraph which had been erased. The original paragraph contained 
in that place said: 


Motion by Crotts, to cancel meetings until first Sunday in 
October, second by Al Watkins, motion carried and motion 
made by W. W. Kitts to adjourn and seconded by John 
Starchman, motion carried, meeting adjourned (p. 14804). 


It is evident from a reading of what actually took place at the May 5 
menting that any delegates selected by local 823 to attend the inter- 
national convention in Miami, Fla., were illegally selected under 
the provisions of the constitution and that the motion concerning 
the delegate action was placed in the minutes when it was known the 
committee would make an investigation into the matter. 

In Pontiac, Mich., the Teamsters constitution was interpreted in 
still another manner. Frank Bryant, candidate for president of 
local 614, in the election of May 1958, testified that Teamster 
President James R. Hoffa ruled that members whose dues were 
being collected by checkoff would be eligible to run for office. The 
Hoffa ruling said this would be so even if the checkoff dues arrived at 
the headquarters after the Ist day of the month. As has been pointed 
out earlier, the exact reverse of this ruling was applied in Springfield 
and Joplin, Mo. 

In Nashville, Tenn., local 327, at the election of 1956, an inter- 
national organizer named Frank Murtha declared all of the local’s 
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3,300 members ineligible to run for office except for 11 persons, 7 of 
whom were incumbents. Of the other 4 members declared eligible, 
1 did not care to run for any office, leaving only 3 persons in a mem- 
bership of 3,300 to contest for the union’s offices. Among these were 
Don Vestal, president of local 327, who appeared before the com- 
mittee and invoked the fifth amendment; W. A. ‘‘Hard-of-Hearing”’ 
Smith, who also invoked the fifth amendment before the committee 
and who has been convicted in Tennessee of assault and received a 
2- to 10-year term in the Tennessee Penitentiary; and Ralph Vaughn, 
who similarly appeared before the committee and invoked the fifth 
amendment after being accused of beating up union members. 

Harold Gibbons ai in the case of local 245 in Springfield that he 
had no authority to waive the rules, despite the fact that he had 
waived the rules when it came to his own election in St. Louis. Gib- 
bons conceded, however, that the clause in the constitution which 
renders a member ineligible to run for office if his checkoff dues do not 
arrive before or on the ist of the month is ridiculous. 

With regard to local 823 in Joplin, Gibbons conceded he made a 
— favoring Floyd Webb. He said that he spoke in favor of 

e — 


because in my work, and I am sure it applies to anyone else 
carrying any responsibilities, one has constantly to evaluate 
and judge and test all acts of individuals against a broader 
background. Everyone is entitled to make mistakes. These 
are things you do that you don’t necessarily approve of. 
There are things that they do which, if I was personally 
doing, I would do it differently. 


-The entry of Harold J. Gibbons into the Teamsters movement 
occurred in 1949. There existed in St. Louis, Mo., two locals which 
covered the jurisdiction of warehousing. One of these was Teamsters 
Local 688, which was headed by Lawrence Camie. Camie is a long- 
time Teamsters official in the St. Louis area and had formed local 688 
in October 1941. There was also a local of the CIO United Distribu- 
tion Workers headed by Harold J. Gibbons. Camie’s local had about 
2,500 members, and Gibbons’ local about 4,500 members. 

Camie said that in January 1949 he attended a conference of the 
warehouse division of the Teamsters Union in Chicago. When he 
arrived there he was asked to go to a special meeting by the then Inter- 
national Vice President Dave Beck. Camie said when he arrived 
at the meeting he found Harold Gibbons, whom he had known prior 
to that time, sitting in the room. Beck told Camie that Gibbons was 
applying for a Teamsters charter for his warehouse local. Camie said 
he told Beck he thought two charters would be confusing for the same 
type of work, “and the proper thing to do was to take Mr. Gibbons’ 
union and merge it into 688, and have one union.” Beck approved 
this idea, and Camie and Gibbons were instructed to work out details 
of the merger. Upon the merger, the former members of the executive 
board of local 688 resigned, and Gibbons became president of the 
combined local. Camie said one of the reasons for this was that Gib- 
bons had a-better health and welfare fund for his members than the 
Teamsters did, and they felt it would be better for the benefit of the 
membership of the union. 
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Camie said at the time of the merger he had about 3 years and 4 
months to serve as president of local 688. In consideration of his 
resignation, he was paid $36,000 in what he called ‘“‘severance pay.”’ 
Actually, the $36,000 was placed in escrow with the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Co. in St. Louis when Camie resigned, but he 
elected to receive the money in three installments of $12,000 each 
on February 1, 1949, 1950, and 1951. 

Camie was asked whether the membership of his union had ever 
been notified that he was to receive such a payment. Camie said 
there was no meeting called of the membership of the union, just of 
the executive board. 

{It is interesting to note that not only Camie but other members of 
the executive board of local 688 received “severance pay” and were, 
therefore, directly interested in this transaction.] 

Camie said he was sure the membership had been informed of the 
merger by the newspapers, but conceded there was nothing in the 

apers about the payment of $36,000. Camie said some of the money 
or payment of the $36,000 came from the funds of his union, while 
the rest of it came from the funds of Gibbons’ union. Actually, the 
$36,000 did not represent by any means the total amount of “‘severance 
pay’ paid out at the time of the merger. For example, Harry Karsh, 
a business agent, received $18,355, and John Church also received 
$18,355. Six members of the executive board received $900 each, for 
a total in “severance pay” of almost $78,000. 


Mr. Kennepy. Can any Teamster official who is elected for 
a period or term of years, say 5 years, and decides to resi 
after 2 years, receive the rest of his salary for doing no work? 

Mr. Camig. Mr. Kennedy, if the corporation elects to 
retire an officer ahead of time, and they want to give him a 
severance pay for the duration of his term, I see nothing 
wrong with that, if it is done in the usual practice. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this question. Is there 
anything in your constitution and bylaws that authorizes you 
to resign and pay yourself the balance of your salary for the 
time you were elected? 

Mr. Camre. Mr. Chairman, we followed the constitution in 
local 688 and we did not have bylaws. 

The Cuarrman. Allright; can you refer us to any provision 
in the constitution that authorizes you to vote yourself a 
retirement or severance pay when you voluntarily retire? 

Mr. Camiz. Mr. Chairman, I did not pay myself any 
$36,000 (pp. 14242-14243). 


Asked as to why the whole matter was not submitted to the mem- 
bership prior to the merger, Camie replied: 


Mr. Camrz. Mr. Chairman, I believe it was passed at a 
meeting, and another thing, it was passed the regular meet- 
i ant there was cold weather, would not have brought out 
a handful of members because most of our members worked 
in the lumberyards with outside workers, and when the men 
get home at night, they stay home, and they did not have 
transportation, probably all of them (p. 14252). 
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Committee members charged that the transaction actually consti- 
tuted the sale of local 688 to Harold Gibbons. 


The CuarrMan. That is quite typical, and that is the very 
thing that this committee 1s concerned about. The mem- 
bership are just handled like they were chattels, and not hu- 
man beings, and not given a chance to express their views, or 
their will, or to determine what should be done with their 
money, but a few labor leaders get together and make a deal 
out of which they expect to profit. You could have sub- 
mitted this to the membership of your union, could you not? 
You know that now and, in retrospect, you know you should 
have done it as just a moral principle, don’t you? 

Mr. Camis. Probably, Mr. Chairman. I didn’t look at 
that time at it, and I was only looking as to what benefits 
they were going to get out of the merger, because of this 
health institute Mr. Gibbons had. 

The Cuarrman. Could you see beyond the benefits that 
you were going to get out of it? 

Mr. Cami. I don’t think, Mr. Chairman, that I benefited 
by it (p. 14252). 


With the arrival of Gibbons in the Teamsters, St. Louis law 
enforcement officials began to notice the same type of activity occur- 
ring in the Teamsters which had occurred prior to that with the 
United Distribution Workers. Thomas L. Moran, captain of detec- 
tives of the St. Louis Police Department, said that the single char- 
acteristic of difficulty that the police department had had with 
Gibbons and unions with which he was associated had been violence. 
Moran spelled out a long list of violence in St. Louis, which he at- 
tributed to the leadership of Harold J. Gibbons. For instance, he 
said that, in early 1948 when CIO Local 22 was organizing colored 
taxicab drivers in St. Louis, Harold Gibbons and Richard Kavner 
were the main officials connected with the local. 


During that time we had numerous incidents of violence 
and destruction of cabs, and shooting up cabs, and beating of 
cabdrivers, and it was quite a violent deal (p.:14254). 


yr Moran said, when ee fege Mon eee of aon a 
and was attempting to organize Rawli anufacturing Co., ‘““We 
had instances of shellac end varnish being placed in the trucks and 
freezing the motors.’’ He said the same thing occurred that year 
when local 688 attempted to organize the Gray Manufacturing Co. 
He said, in 1949, also in the Rawlings organizing drive, “phosphorus 
was thrown through a louver ventilator. * * * It landed on the 
concrete floor soa diaede ated. * .* *” 

In May 1950 a fire broke out in a truck belonging to an employee 
of the Adler Manufacturing Co., which was also being picketed by 
local 688. Captain Moran said the fire was extinguished quickly 
enough to recover some phosphorus from the driver’s compartment. 
A month later phosphorus was thrown through the rear window of 
the Adler Manufacturing Co. At the base of the window, police 
found a man’s wristwatch. Moran said this watch was checked 
out through serial numbers and found to have been sold to Mrs. 
Eugene San Soucie who had given it to her husband, Eugene San 
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Soucie, as a birthday present. Moran said that San Soucie was ar- 
rested about a month later and was found to be suffering from chemical 
burns on the hand. At a grand jury hearing indictments against San 
Soucie were refused. San Soucie was at that time a business agent 
of local 688, and he later became president of the Indiana Conference 
of Teamsters and local 135 in Indianapolis. 

San Soucie said the police had found the mechanism of a watch 
which, the police said, his wife had bought for him, ‘“‘But it had been 
bought some 10 or 11 years before, that I had not seen for I don’t 
know how long.’”’ San Soucie said he had been burned when the 
engine of an airplane caught on fire. 

n March 1952, Moran went on, local 588 attempted to organize 
the wholesale liquor industry. Automobiles of salesmen were being 
shunted into the curb. One employee, on his way home from work, 
was pulled over to the curb by two automobiles and beaten up. The 
employee, Floyd Debalt, got a description of one of the cars and the 
license number, and the car was found to be licensed in the name of 
local 688 of the Teamsters at 1127 Pine Street, St. Louis. 

Police investigation later revealed that the car was in possession of 
local 688 4 weeks later. The car was found to have been in Chicago, 
where a telephone call was made from the mobile telephone with 
which it was equipped. This call was paid for by the union. Further, 
in checking the union parking lot, a taxicab was found in the space 
usually occupied by the car used in the assault. This cab was used 
by one Herman Hendricks, a business representative of local 688. 

A considerable amount of violence took place during the cab strike 
which occurred in St. Louis in 1953. Moran said there were numerous 
instances of violence, slugging, and destruction of cabs. There was 
a second cab strike from eseubas 1954 to May 1955 involving the 
Allen Cab Co., a Negro taxicab company. This strike resulted in 
extensive violence, including cabs being shot up, burned, and damaged. 

(The committee heard two days of testimony on these strikes, which 
will be outlined as this report goes along. 

Captain Moran said the other thing that concerned the St. Louis 
Police Department about Mr. Gibbons’ activities in St. Louis was 
his association with top hoodlums. Among these hoodlums, he named 
John Vitale, Anthony Giardano, Anthony Lopiparo, and Joe Costello. 
On the other hand, Moran said, Gibbons “has clearly indicated he has 
absolutely no use for the police department or for policemen.” 

Captain Moran said that Robert ‘Barney’ Baker, the traveling 
organizer for James R. Hoffa in the Central States Conference of 
Teamsters, would appear in St. Louis “when intimidation or force was 
going to be necessary, because, immediately after Mr. Baker’s appear- 
ance, it would seem like the strike would take on a violent tinge and 
incidents would happen.’”’ An example of St. Louis-type violence in 
the Gibbons administration was provided by James Ford, business 
agent for local 600 of the Teamsters Union in St. Louis from 1938 
to 1946. 

In 1946 the local was considered too big and was broken up into 
three locals, Nos. 600, 632, and 682. Ford became secretary-treasurer 
of local 632, a post he held until 1950. In that year, Ford said, he 
was forced to resign by Harold Thirion, who was acting as international 
trustee over this local. 
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{Harold Thirion is currently under indictment in Springfield, IIl., 
for income tax evasion in a case arising out of payoffs made to union 
officials by Illinois road contractors. ] 

Ford said he was given no reason when he was requested to resign, 
but just told to “sign, or else.”” Following this, Ford tried unsuccess- 
fully to get a job as a teamster. He then transferred to local 682 
which was also under trusteeship at that time and being run by a 
man named Pete Higgins. Higgins found Ford a job driving a dump 
truck at a housing project. 

At one of the meetings of local 682 an argument started which led 
to a member of the union being beaten up. Ford said that at this 
particular oe complained to Gibbons against Gibbons’ prac- 
tice of breaking the union down into various groups. He said this 
action by Gibbons prevented the membership from getting together 
at one time. Ford said that, following this meeting, he decided he 
would attend the next meeting. He said he walked in the door, 
showed his union card to Eugene Walla, president of the local, and 
“somebody took a swing at me and then I wound up in a hospital.” 
As a result of the beating, Ford suffered a broken nose, a split cheek, 
lost all of his lower teeth, had three ribs broken, and a punctured 
lung. Ford could not work for 6 months after he got out of the 
hospital, in addition to which he could not work as a teamster because 
his union book had been taken away from him. 

One of Ford’s assailants by his own admission was Oldron A. 
Mitchell, a former member of taxicab local 405 in St. Louis. Mitchell 
said he was in the union hall one day when Harold Gibbons asked 
for volunteers to go to the union hall of local 682. Mitchell said the 
men were to keep Ford from going into the union hall. Each of the 
men was told he would be paid for attending the meeting. Mitchell 
said three or four carloads of men went over there. Among those he 
identified were Joe Bommarito, John Poole, Joseph Ferrara, Lloyd 
Young, Harold Sparks, Tony and Joe Capraro, and Ben Saltzman. 

Mitchell said when he arrived at the union hall Walla told him his 
job was to get rid of Ford and get him out of the hall. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you get him out of the hall? 

Mr. MitcHetit. When he came we did, yes. When he 
came to the door he didn’t know what hit him. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was thrown out of the hall? 

Mr. MircHE... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you get paid for that? 

Mr. Mircuey. I got $35. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know whether the others got paid? 

Mr. Mircue tt. I heard they got $25 (p. 14290). 


Mitchell said he got his money from Walla. Mitchell said that 
this particular type of violence, as well as other violence he described 
7 = committee, was going on with the full knowledge of Harold J. 

ibbons. 


The Cuarrman. Is that the way the union is run, by force 
and violence rather than by the right to vote and the right 


to speek 
r. MitcHE.Lu. Yes, sir. 
The CHarrMAN. Has that been your experience generally 
with the Teamster Union locals? 
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Mr. MitcuHeEwu. Since Mr. Harold Gibbons has taken over, 
yes (p. 14291). 


Mitchell, who has himself been arrested a number of times, de- 
scribed his part in the Yellow Cab Co. strike which started on Novem- 
ber 30, 1953. He said he ran a scout car, the purpose of which was 
to watch Yellow cabs to see where they were going and what they 
were doing. Mitchell said there were approximately three or four 
carloads of men doing this kind of work, and the activities were or- 
ganized by Joe Bommarito, business agent of local 405. Mitchell 
said, when they saw a Yellow cab, they were to “run it off the road, 
wreck it or anything that we could possibly do.” 

Mitchell said that a number of top union officials met with his patrol 

oup. Among those, he said, were Pete Saffo, Louis Berra, Richard 
al and Harold Gibbons. Mitchell said that at some of these 
meetings, the various members of this patrol squad would report on 
their activities. For instance, he said, a Yellow cab driver named 
Leon Smith had his cab smashed while he was carying his passenger’s 
bags into the house. Mitchell said he learned that Joe Bommarito 
and Joe Ferrara were responsible for this through their report of the 
incident at one of the patrol meetings. 

Mitchell said a Yellow cab driver named Paul Herzwurm was 
beaten, and he understood that Ben Saltzman, another business agent 
for local 405, was responsible. ‘‘* * * He was talking about it, 
expecting to be arrested.” 

Mitchell said that around December 5, 1953, a meeting was held 
among himself, Pete Saffo, Joe Bommarito, Poole, and Richard 
Kavner to discuss a plan whereby a girl would lure a taxicab to a 
certain spot where the union officials could seize it. According to 
Mitchell, the girl, who was identified as Miss Mary Lou Bledsoe, was 
accompanied on this mission by Joe Ferrara. Ferrara and the girl 
picked up a cab in front of the Union Station in St. Louis and drove 
out Folsom Avenue. There the cab was waylaid by three carloads 
of union men, including Mitchell. He said that Ferrara and Miss 
Bledsoe got out of the cab while the men attempted to turn the cab 
over. Mitchell said they were not having much success in this when 
they heard police sirens in the distance. 

During the attempt to turn the cab over, Joe Bommarito hurt his 
back. Mitchell said that the group fled the scene after knocking out 
some of the windows of the oA Wik tire chains. 

Miss Bledsoe testified that she was approached by John Poole with 
the proposition that she decoy a cab to a certain spot where it could 
be turned over. Miss Bledsoe said she was taken to the union hall by 
Poole, where a number of union men were present, including Harold 
J. Gibbons, Richard Kavner, Joseph Bommarito, and Harold Sparks. 
She substantiated Mitchell’s statement that she and Ferrara picked 
up the cab in front of Union Station, St. Louis, and that it was waylaid 
on Folsom Avenue as he described. Miss Bledsoe said she was 
arrested by police and made a statement to them. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you include all these facts to the 
police? 

Miss Buepsor. Yes, I did. I did not include the fact that 
Mr. Gibbons was there. I wasn’t asked, and when I realized 
the sensation it had caused because I had mentioned Mr. 
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Kavner’s name, I became too frightened to mention the other 
names. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was no question that Mr. Gibbons 
was present when this was done? 

Miss Buepsor. No, no question at all (p. 14319). 


Miss Bledsoe said she did not testify at the trial because she was 
threatened by Sparks and Poole. 

Mitchell said another deal was set up whereby a cab was to be shoved 
into the Mississippi River. He said he discussed this plan with 
Harold Gibbons. The plan called for a woman to bring the cab to 
the Missouri Athletic Club and to send the driver into the club on 
some pretext. He said the plan went off on schedule and, when the 
driver went in to the club, Mitchell drove the cab off, left the woman 
~ a bus stop, and then he, Mitchell, drove the cab into the Mississippi 

iver. 

On the basis of information provided by Mitchell to Committee 
Assistant Counsel Irwin Langenbacher, with the cooperation of the 
St. Louis Police Department and the U.S. Coast Guard, a cab was 
retrieved from the Mississippi River early in 1958. The cab was 
found to be at exactly the spot where Mitchell said it would be. 

Mitchell said Bommarito was treated for his back injury at union 
expense. Bommarito declined to answer any of the committee’s 

uestions about this incident on the grounds of the fifth amendment. 
Taped. union records showed the union paid $524.75 in hospital 
bills for Bommarito from December 1953 to June 1954. At the 
same time Bommarito was also drawing $125 a week in pay from the 
union, which was charged on the union books as staff expense. The 
records of taxicab local 405 in St. Louis also showed that Bommarito 
was promoted to the post of business agent in June 1954 at a salary 
of $150 a week. 

Another man used by the union during the Yellow Cab Co. strike in 
its patrol activities was Harold Sparks, a convicted armed robber who 
had been arrested 22 times. Sparks said it was part of his job, as well 
as that of others employed by the union during this period, to keep 
Yellow cabs off the street. Sparks said he was one of those present 
when the cab decoyed by Miss Mary Lou Bledsoe and Joe Ferrara 
was waylaid by three cars full of union men on Folsom Avenue, St. 
Louis. Sparks said he was with Bommarito, helping to attempt to 
turn the cab over, and he saw Bommarito hurt his back at that time. 
Sparks said he was also present when Jimmie Ford attempted to enter 
the meeting of local 682 and was severely beaten up. 


Mr. Kennepy. What happened then? 
Mr. Sparks. They pulled him outside. 
Mr. Kennepy. What happened then? 
Mr. Sparks. He staggered off down the street. 
Mr. Kennepy. Why was he staggering? 
Mr. Sparks. I guess somebody hit him. 
4 Mr. Kennepy. Don’t you know that somebody had hit 
im? 
Mr. Sparks. There were so many there I couldn’t say who 
hit him. 
Mr. Kennepy. I am not asking who hit him. You know 
somebody hit him? 
Mr. Sparks. Somebody hit him (p. 14313). 
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Sparks said he was told by Harold Gibbons that if any of the men 
taking part in the Yellow Cab vperation were arrested, they would 
continue to draw their salary while they were in prison. He said the 
figure of $125 a week was mentioned as the payment to be received. 
A number of the individuals taking part in the St. Louis cab violence 
appeared as witnesses and invoked the fifth amendment. | 

ohn Frederick Poole declined to answer questions about his activi- 
ties during the strike. Poole served a 6 months’ sentence in the city 
workhouse in 1947 for stealing a $1,000 savings bond and cashing it. 
He has also been arrested for burglary and larceny. 

Joseph Ferrara, who was identified by Mitchell and Miss Bledsoe 
as the man who participated in the luring of a taxicab so it could be 
turned over during the strike, also took the fifth amendment. Ferrara 
has been arrested 12 times for vagrancy, nonsupport, violation of the 
Internal Revenue Act, conspiracy, white slavery, grand larceny, and 
carrying concealed weapons. 

Records of the Kings-Way Hotel in St. Louis show that Ferrara 
had run up a $41.18 sill and, in addition, had received a cash advance 
from the hotel, for a total of $141.18, which was paid by the Teamsters 
and approved by “H.J.G.,” the initials of Harold j . Gibbons. In 
addition, Ferrara received a union check in the amount of $150 on 
June 5, 1954. This check was charged on the records of Local 405, 
Teamsters, as “‘grand jury expense’’ and was cashed in Miami, Fla. 

The committee also went into the 1954 strike against Allen Cab 
Co., a Negro cab company in the city of St. Lovis. Mr. Byan A. 
Foster, vice president and general manager of Allen Cab Co., said 
the Teamsters had organized his company in 1946. In 1954, however, 
when the contract expired, an independent union, the United Chauf- 
feurs Association, challenged the Teamsters and said they represented 
the drivers of Allen Cab Co. Foster said an election was held under 
the supervision of Earl Cheit of the St. Louis University National 
Labor School. Significantly, the election was held before the Team- 
sters’ contract expired. In the election, the United Chauffers Associa- 
tion won handily, receiving 99 votes to 10 votes for the Teamsters and 4 
votes for no union. The Teamsters’ contract expired at midnight No- 
vember 1. Foster said that prior to the expiration of the contract he 
received a call from Pete Saffo who wanted him to negotiate a new 
contract. Mr. Foster said he told Saffo the election ‘“‘had fairly 
indicated that the United Chauffeurs Association should be the 
bargaining agent for the men.’”’ Despite this, and despite the fact 
that the drivers of Allen Cab Co. had overwhelmingly voted down 
the Teamsters as bargaining agent, the Teamsters began to picket 
Allen Cab Co. on November 1. During the 4 or 5 months’ strike 
which ensued, Foster said he had three cabs shot up, three cabs 
burned up, and four cabs in which stench bombs were placed. 

The first violence was not long in coming. On the night of Novem- 
ber 1 a driver had two female passengers and a child in his cab when 
unknown persons opened fire on it with guns. Foster said about 10 
bullets hit the cab, and .45 and .38 caliber slugs were found in the cab. 
Foster said two men were picked up that night in connection with the 
shooting. One was Herman Hendricks, business agent for the Team- 
sters, and the other man was named Roy White. On the same day 
two shots were fired through the window of another cab. A man 
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named Barney Dandridge was arrested in connection with that 
shooting. 

Foster said he sought a court injunction against the picketing on 
November 8 and 9. This injunction was resisted by the Teamsters 
Union but was finally granted by the court against Local 688, Team- 
sters. This, however, was only a temporary injunction and the 
violence against Allen Cab Co. continued almost up to the point when 
the permanent injunction was handed down against the Teamsters 
on February 23, 1956. After this permanent injunction was handed 
down, the violence ceased, as well as the picketing. Nevertheless, 
drivers who had worked for Allen Cab Co. found it impossible to 
shift from their jobs with that company to other taxi firms havin 
Teamsters’ contracts. According to Foster, the Teamsters retuaen 
to issue cards to any of those men, thereby preventing them from 
working. 

For example, Fisher Harris, a driver for Allen Cab Co., said he 
quit Allen in May 1957 and went to work for Mound City Yellow Cab 
Co. as a driver, after first obtaining a work permit from Teamsters 
Local 405. After 6 days, he was told to report to the union hall where 
Joe Bommarito, business agent, told him that since he had worked 
for Allen Cab, he could not drive for any company having a contract 
with the Teamsters Union. Harris said he was also offered a job 
with Ace Cab Co., but Bommarito refused to issue him a union card. 

Barney Dandridge, who was a part-time steward for the Teamsters 
Union at the time of the Allen Cab Co. strike, declined to answer 
any questions on the grounds of the fifth amendment. He particularly 
refused to say whether the Teamsters had paid for his lawyer, his 
bondsman, and his lost time when he was arrested for brandishing a 
weapon. At the time of his testimony, Dandridge had left the 
Teamsters and had become a deputy city constable for the city of St. 
Louis. Dandridge also refused to answer questions about the 
vandalism and violence which occurred during the Allen Cab Co. 
strike. 

Herman Hendricks, a business agent for local 688, Teamsters (the 
home local of Harold J. Gibbons), and a convicted dope handler, also 
refused to answer questions about Allen Cab Co. on the grounds of the 
fifth amendment. Hendricks had been arrested 13 times and had 
received sentences for vagrancy and violation of the Marijuana Tax 
Act, and had also been arrested for assault, disturbing the peace, 
carrying concealed weapons, and malicious destruction of property. 
Hendricks refused to answer any questions about the violence in the 
Allen Cab Co. strike. 

Howard Hartman, recording secretary and member of the executive 
board of local 405 from 1954 to 1956, said the local was put under the 
trusteeship of Harold J. Gibbons in 1953. Philip Reichardt and Joe 
Bommarito were appointed to the positions of secretary-treasurer 
and business agent, respectively, by Gibbons. Hartman said that 
in 2 years on the executive board of the union he was never permitted 
to see the union’s books and records. 

Hartman said the union had another business agent, Ben Saltzman, 
who was indicted on charges growing out of the Yellow Cab Co. strike 
in 1953 and 1954. He said Saltzman was kept on the payroll after 
he was indicted, even though, to Harti an’s knowledge, Saltzman did 
not do any work for the union. Hartman said the union also had a 
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fine fund which grew to some $10,000 or $11,000, but he later dis- 
covered that the fund had been dissipated, and he could not find out 
what had happened to the money. 

Hartman said he resigned from the executive board because of dis- 
agreements with Bommarito and Reichardt. Both Reichardt and 
Bommarito refused to testify on grounds of violation of the fifth 
amendment. 

Harold J. Gibbons is an international vice president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and executive assistant to James 
R. Hoffa, the general president of the Teamsters. Gibbons holds a 
number of other important posts within the Teamsters’ hierarchy, 
including those of national director of the warehouse division of the 
Teamsters Union, president of the Missouri-Kansas Conference of 
Teamsters, trustee and president of St. Louis Joint Council No. 13, 
and secretary-treasurer of local union 688. In addition, Gibbons is 
the trustee of a number of locals in the Teamsters Union, including 
one in St. Louis, one in Jefferson City, Mo., one in Kansas City, Mo., 
and one in Springfield, Mo. The St. Louis local over which Gibbons 
is a trustee is Cab Drivers Local 405, which was involved in the 1953 
strike, details of which have been presented earlier in this report. 

Gibbons’ background for his positions within the Teamsters Union 
is somewhat different from that of most other leaders of the union. 
Gibbons was the youngest of 23 children who emigrated from his 
native Pennsylvania to Chicago in 1929 and took up work as a con- 
struction laborer. In 1931 he secured employment as a warehouse 
worker and was laid off in 1932. He worked for several years on 
WPA writing projects, writing textbooks on economics, and in 1933 
or 1934 became active in the American Federation of Teachers, in 
which he became an international vice president. 

In 1937 he became involved in a taxicab strike in Chicago. Follow- 
ing this he served in a number of union positions with the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers and the Textile Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. In 1941 he became St. Louis regional director of the Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Employees Union, CIO. Toward 
the end of 1947, as the result of an interunion dispute, this CIO union 
withdrew from the parent body and became the independent United 
Distribution Workers Union. The union merged with Teamster 
Local 688 in 1948 under the circumstances related in a previous part 
of the report. Officers of the Teamsters local received a total of 
$78,000 in so-called severance pay, which members of the committee 
charged was more an outright sale of the Teamsters local to Gibbons’ 
independent union. Gibbons, for his part, said there was— 


no aspect of a sale or purchase involved in the merger of 688 
and the United Distribution Workers (p. 14563). 


Gibbons said that he offered the money to the officers of local 688— 


out of a sense of decency. * * * we also knew that our opera- 
tion was so entirely different from the operation of the old 688 
that it may have been an impossibility for those men to be 
able to function (p. 14565). 


Gibbons continued that the membership of the United Distribution 
Workers was apprised of the fact that the payments were going to be 
made. Gibbons said he believed this notification was made at a 
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membership meeting but said he had neither notes nor minutes to 
show that this was the case. Gibbons read portions of the minutes 
of a meeting of the stewards’ council where the question of the merger 
of ae 688 was taken up and approved with only three opposing 
votes. 

_ Mr. Kewnepy. Specifically can you say that they were all 

informed of the amount of money that was being paid and 

the fact that these individuals were receiving this money? 

Mr. Grszons. I cannot specifically say that because it 
would be a little ridiculous for me to say that 5,000, 6,000 or 
7,000 men were specifically told that the issue was 68,000 or 
18,000 in the case of Church. I only know that they were 
told at that time. The figures were no secret. They were 
published figures. Our rank and file knew about it. They 
know about it as of today (p. 14570). 


Gibbons also offered the committee a doctor of philosophy thesis 
written by a student at Washington University in St. Louis in which 
the whole subject of the merger of the two unions is discussed. Gib- 
bons conceded, however, that the subject of the payment of the funds 
to Lawrence Camuie and others was not mentioned in the thesis. The 
committee discussed the 1953 cab strike at St. Louis at great length 
with Gibbons. Gibbons said he wanted to preface his remarks about 
the strike by saying he was— 


opposed to any kind of violence in labor disputes. It is my 
conviction that if labor’s cause can be brought to the public 
it has enough merit in and of itself to win their support, and 
their suppoxt is vital to the success of any strike (p. 14572). 


Gibbons said his instructions to his men were to get the cabs off 
the streets. He conceded that among those engaged in these activ- 
ities were Harold Sparks, Joe Bommarito, Oldron Mitchell, Joseph 
Ferrara, and others mentioned above. Gibbons said that his instruc- 
tions were to get the cabs off the street ‘by reasoning with those 
people, by talking to them, by pointing out the error of their ways.” 


Senator Ives. That did not work. You had violence. 
Mr. Gippons. Yes; it did. We had violence (p. 14573). 


Gibbons stated it was not his responsibility that people of the caliber 
of ‘Sparks and Mitchell were involved in the cab strike. “If employers 
hire these people, I am stuck with them in the union.” Secondly, 
Gibbons said he did not have the facilities to investigate the back- 
ground of the crews that were sent out to get cabs off the street. The 
specific reference to Joe Bommarito, who was identified by witnesses 
as being responsible for the beating of several cab drivers and in the 
attempt to turn a taxicab over, Gibbons declared: “I have had con- 
siderable association over the last few years, pretty intimate associ- 
ation, with Joe Bommarito. He strikes me as being a pretty respon- 
‘sible person. He strikes me as being a person who is dedicated to the 
interest of our membership.” This being the case, Gibbons was asked 
why Bommarito had ' not testified on his own behalf before the com- 
mittee and instead chose to avail himself of the fifth amendment. 


Mr. Gissons. Yes. I recognize that, Senator, and for his 
own reasons and in his own good conscience, he chooses to 
take the fifth. 
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I don’t know if that has anything to do with the business 
of his being identified in that particular fracas that was dis- 
cussed here before the committee (p. 14578). 


Gibbons said it was true that the union had paid Bommarito’s 
hospital expenses. Witnesses said that Bommarito had to go to the 
hospital as a result of injuring his back while attempting to turn a 
taxicab over. 


The CuarrMANn. Did you ascertain at the time the par- 
ticular character of activity that warranted you paying his 
hospital bills? 

Mr. Grpsons. I am sure I did, at the particular time, if 
I personally OK’d it (p. 14579). 


Gibbons said that if he had known or believed that Bommarito 
hurt his back trying to wreck a cab in the strike ‘‘we would have 
raised a serious question’’ about the union paying his hospital bills. 
Gibbons agreed that he had told the various men working for the 
union in the cab strike that “if they are arrested by the police, we 
will be there to bond them out, and if they have litigation as a result 
of it, we will pay the bills on it. This is a policy of our union.”’ 
Gibbons contended, however, that this was not an invitation to 
commit acts of violence. 


Senator Ives. Do you kick any of them out of the union 
for violence? 
Mr. Grspons. No; we do not (p. 14586). 


Gibbons also conceded that he had told his men that if any of 
them were arrested they should merely give police their names, 
addresses, and no further information. 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you mean if the police came alon 
and wanted to know if they were responsible for an act of 
violence, your instructions were they were not to tell them? 

Mr. Gispsons. Mr. Kennedy, I have some experiences with 
certain of the police in the city of St. Louis, and I have 
some very excellent material here on the nature of the 
police in St. Louis, by some very fine and reputable people 
in the city of St. Louis, and I don't trust the police of Bt. 
Louis, in a labor dispute. It is just too bad that you have 
such confidence in them. I don’t have that kind of con- 
fidence in a police officer, because they are not above 
framing individuals in the city of St. Louis. 

Mr. Kennepy. We are glad to have your attitude on 
record, Mr. Gibbons. It shows the kind of official you are. 

With the other union officials in the city of St. Louis, 
there have not been the same complaints about them, nor 
have they made the complaints like that to this committee 
about the police in St. Louis. 

Mr. Gissons. They have not had the background and ex- 
perience with the police in St. Louis, Mr. Kennedy, that Mr. 
Gibbons has. I would like to cite you a few examples so that 
the whole story can be told. 

Mr. Kennepy. The facts are that Mr. Sparks and Mr. 
Mitchell went out and wrecked this automobile, that they 
were arrested immediately afterward, that they were told by 
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Mr. Gibbons, to give only their names and addresses, no 
further information, that they were bonded then by the union, 
that the union put up their bond and the union paid their 
legal bills * * * (p. 14616). 


Regarding Oldron Mitchell’s testimony that he had driven a cab 
into the Mississippi River, in answer to a question by the chairman, 
Gibbons said he had received no personal report of the fact that the 
taxicab was run into the river, but added he was “aware of the fact 
that a taxicab went into the river, as did a million other people in 
the city of St. Louis, because it was a public fact. * * *” Later, 


however, in answer to questions by the chief counsel, Gibbons changed 
this answer. 





Mr. Kennepy. When did you learn of the cab going into 
the river? 

Mr. Gissons. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said you read it in the newspapers 
shortly after. 

Mr. Gripsons. I am not sure it was in the newspapers 
shortly after but I suspected it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what interested me. It was not in 
the newspapers shortly after it went into the river. 

Mr. Grppons. I was mistaken about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you find out about it? 

Mr. Grssons. Among other things I read it in the news- 
papers when your committee pulled it out of the river, and I 
had no knowledge of my own that there was a cab in the 
river. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had not known before then? 

Mr. Grszons. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. I thought you indicated to Senator Ives 
that you learned immediately after that? 

Mr. Gissons. No, I don’t believe I did (p. 14596). 


Asked whether or not Mitchell’s testimony was correct that he, 
Gibbons, had arranged to send someone to the Missouri Athletic 
Club in a cab and that Mitchell would arrange to pick up the cab 
there, Gibbons said he had “‘absolutely no recollection of the meeting 
he spoke of being on the street one day”’. 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you deny that you did? 

Mr. Grspons. I don’t deny it because I am fearful of my 
memory letting me down. I am very conscious the tricks the 
mind can play on you. The things you are most certain of 
you ofttimes are all wrong on. This is one of the instances 
where I don’t want to fly in the face of testimony even 
though the testimony was ‘pretty bad because I cannot 
recollect any such conversation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you think it is possible that you did do 
this. thing? 

Mr. Grssons. Not on the basis of how I know myself to be; 
I am certain it could not be possible. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you are not prepared to deny it? 

Mr. Grszons. No; again I say to you it is only because I 
am fearful that I can’t remember it and I am fearful to go and 
say it. I would like to be able to say that I didn’t (p. 14597). 
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With regard to the testimony of James Ford that he was beaten up 
at a union meeting by a group of goons sent there by Harold Gibbons 
to prevent his entering the meeting, Gibbons said that he did send 
these men over to the union meeting but ‘‘it was not to take care of 
any Mr. Ford. 

“T am not denying that these people have criminal records. I am 
quite conscious of it. I was not aware of it at the time they were sent 
over. I sent them not as men with criminal records. I sent them as 
active workers in a strike situation.”’ 


The CuHarrMAN. You are the one that directed them to go 
and you take no responsibility for the kind of characters 
they are? That is what you say. 

Mr. Grssons. I take responsibility for sending them over 
as trade unionists. I had no access to their records. I had 
no means to get their police records. I had no occasion to 
even suspect them of having police records (pp. 14599-14600). 


As mentioned above, Mary Lou Bledsoe testified that Gibbons was 
present at a meeting when it was decided she would pick up a taxicab 
and lure it to a spot where union men could intercept it. It was this 
taxicab that witnesses identified Bommarito as having tried to turn 
over. Gibbons said he had no recollection about attending such a 
meeting. 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you deny that you were there? 

Mr. Gissons. Again I say to you that I have no recollec- 
tion of having sat in that meeting. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t deny it? 

Mr. Gissons. No; because my memory is not such that I 
can recall. I sit in an average, when I am in St. Louis, of 
maybe 15 or 20 or 30 meetings a day, and especially this is 
true in terms of a strike, I am in and out of meetings con- 
stantly. 

Mr. Kennepy. I thought after your long speech about 
Mary Lou Bledsoe yesterday that you probably would be 
able to deny that you had anything to do with it. That is 
why I wanted to give you the opportunity today. 

Mr. GriBsons. On her testimony, I would not say that I 
was in there. That is for certain. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you don’t deny that you were there or 
present at the meeting? 

Mr. Gissons. No; I don’t deny it. But I raise a serious 
question as to whether I was there (p. 14623). 


Gibbons objected vigorously to assertions that there were racketeers 
in the Teamsters Union and said that in fact an antiracketeering 
committee (headed by former Senator George Bender) had been set 
up to make an investigation of the Teamsters Union in this regard. 


I have no doubt in my mind that if there be racketeers, 
practicing racketeers, full-time lawbreakers in any echelon 
of our union that the racketeering committee will put those 
poeple out, the antiracketeering commission. 

Senator Ives. You have the confidence? 

Mr. Grssons. I have that confidence (p. 14632). 
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Gibbons said he was responsible for bringing Robert Barney Baker 
to St. Louis. “He is today, and he was at that time, one of the great 
speakers in the American labor movement.’’ Gibbons said that he 
ene with Baker’s work and his activities in the city of St. 

uis. 

Weaving through the testimony of both Harold Gibbons and 
James R. Hoffa was the name of Nate Stein, west coast entrepreneur, 
spose relations man, and man-about-town, who operates out of the 

everly Hills offices of the Sands Hotel, a Las Vegas ‘‘Strip” hostelry 
and gambling establishment. The evidence was that Stein had re- 
ceived considerable amounts of Teamster funds for reasons which 
were unclear to the committee. For example, a $3,000 check of the 
Central States Conference of Teamsters, dated August 12, 1955, was 
introduced into evidence. This check was made payable to Ducker 
& Feldman, a New York legal firm. Gibbons testified at the outset 
that the August 12 check was “probably a check for $3,000 for legal 
services either performed or to be performed.”’ However, a second 
check, dated August 15, 1955, again in the amount of $3,000 was also 
placed in the record, payable to Samuel Feldman. Gibbons said this 
check was probably issued ‘‘as an exchange of checks.”’ He said that 
he would assume that— 


in making out the check he had made it out to a firm instead 
of to the individual member, and for that reason the guy 
wanted it changed (p. 14950). 


In an affidavit filed with the committee, Attorney Samuel Feldman 
related that in early August of 1955 he was introduced to Harold 
Gibbons by Nate Stein at the La Guardia Airport in New York City. 
He said that he had known Stein for 35 years and that he was a public 
relations man, self-employed, who resided in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
He said at this conference the possibility of his law firm receiving 
some business from the Teamsters Union was discussed and “upon 
my request Mr. Gibbons agreed to forward $3,000 to the law firm as 
a retainer in advance for doing any work for the Teamsters.’”’ He 
said the firm received the check dated August 12 and deposited it in 
its escrow account. However, Feldman went on to say that 2 or 3 
weeks later he received word from Gibbons that the Teamsters Union 


was not going to use his law firm and asking that the $3,000 be 
returned. 


Pursuant to his request, the law firm returned the $3,000 by 
check dated September 16, 1955, made payable to the Cen- 
tral States Conference of Teamsters (p. 14951). 


This accounted for one of the $3,000 checks, but not for the second 
one dated August 16. At the time that the checks were sent to 
Feldman, Gibbons and Stein were occupying the same hotel room in 
New York City. Gibbons said that just prior to the hearing he had 
found out that the second check had been broken up into a series of 
checks and given to Nate Stein. “I have to confess J wasn’t aware 
of the fact we sent $3,000 without any work having been performed”’ 
(p. 14952). 

The $3,000 check of August 15 was broken up as follows (according 
to other checks put into the record): One in the amount of $884.90 
was made payable to El Al Israel Airlines; another was made payable 
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to Nate Stein in the amount of $1,615.10; and a third made payable to 
cash in the amount of $500 and cashed by Stein, a total of $3,000. 


The Cuarrman. Isn’t it a fact that Mr. Stein was staying 
with you there at that time, and that the whole p of 
this transaction was to channel out $3,000 to Nate Stein so 
he could go overseas, and didn’t he immediately buy a ticket 
and go overseas with this very check here that was made 


payable for that cer 

r. Grssons. I don’t know what the —— of this 
total transaction were, Senator, but it was not done with my 
knowledge, consent, or agreement. 

The CuarnmMan. Well now he testified there that the 

ents were made with you to get $3,000. 

Mr. Grssons. No; I didn’t read it in his testimony, but 
even if he testified to that effect 10 times 

The Crarrman. Here is what the lawyer says: 

“About early 1955, at La Guardia Airport in New York 
City, Nate Stein introduced me to Harold Gibbons, an 
official of the Teamsters Union. At that time the possibility 
of my law firm receiving some business through the Team- 
sters Union was ae and upon my request Mr. Gibbons 

ed to forward $3,000 to the law firm as a retainer in 
vance of my doing any work for the Teamsters.” 

Mr. Grszons. I believe that was done. 

The CuarrMaN. All right, the agreement was made with 
you? 

Mr. Grspons. That is right; for work. 

The Cnarrman. In other words, you were authorizing the 
transaction, whatever it was? 

Mr. Grssons. Oh, no; I did not authorize any transaction. 

The Cuarrman. You authorized the checks? 

Mr. Grssons. I authorized. And let us separate trans- 
actions, Senator, and we are not talking about one; we are 
talking about several. 

The Cuatrman. We are not talking about several. I am 
talking about the transaction you had with this lawyer in 
which you first gave him a check made out to the law firm 
for $3,000. That money was returned, and then you got 
another check to him individually for $3,000, and on the 
same date the money went to Nate Stein. It is all one 
transaction. 

Mr. Grssons. Oh, no. Somewhere along the line you 
lose me, Senator. Somewhere along the line you lose me. 

The Cuarrman. Somewhere along the line the union lost 
$3,000. 

Mr. Grssons. And I can assure you, if this be the case, 
the union will get back the $3,000, or somebody is going to be 
sued for it. Now let me say—— 

The Cuarrman. Somebody certainly should (p. 14954). 


The records of the Vanderbilt Hotel in New York City showed that 
Gibbons and Stein stayed there August 15 and 16, 1955, in room 1826, 
and the union paid the bill. This is not the only money, however, 
received by Stein from various entities of the Teamsters Union. The 
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total amounted to a little over $11,000 and included sums from 
Hoffa’s home local 299, joint council 41, in Kansas City, and the 
Central States Conference of Teamsters. Among the things paid for 
Stein were hotel bills at the Hotel Bellerive in Kansas City in October 
and November of 1955. The checks of joint council 41 which went 
in payment for these bills carried the notation on the stubs “Room 
for Nate Stein— public relations.”’ 

Hoffa said that the moneys paid to Stein by local 299 were in pay- 
ment of “public relations work and work in regard to checking trucks 
at certain areas of the west coast in regard to so-called piggyback 
movement of equipment.” Hoffa said that he had asked Stein to 
count the number of units that would go down a main central highway 
in a 24-hour period. Three checks totaling $3,500 from local 299 
payable to a Mr. Joel Benton were also used in this truck check, 
according to Hoffa. Hoffa said he received reports on the truck 
counts from Stein and Benton but he no longer had them. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoffa, you say there is no reason to 
keep records, when you pay out money for surveys, no 
reason to keep them after you see them. Who else sees 
them? 

Mr. Horra. I imagine I am the only one that saw the 
records. 

The CHarrMAN. Suppose something happened to you the 
next day and your lights went out? What benefit would 
the union get out of it? 

Mr. Horra. Probably none, sir, except the fact that the 
operation from the time that it happened in this particular 
moment up to now, the lights didn’t go out, and I was able 
to handle the situation sufficiently, in my opinion, and I 
believe for my members’ satisfaction insofar as piggyback 
was concerned, and so far as public relations are concerned. 

The Cuatrman. That is true, Mr. Hoffa, your lights have 
not gone out, but we all live at the dispensation of providence. 

Mr. Horra. That is right (p. 15001). 


In an affidavit, Benton said he spent two Friday nights and two 
Saturday days at Gorman and Santa Barbara, Calif., counting trucks. 
Hoffa said he had no idea what Stein was doing in Kansas City for 
which he received payment from Joint Council 41. The record 
showed that from January 28, 1957, to February 24, 1958, Stein 
placed some 19 long-distance telephone calls from different places in 
the country, and the Teamsters paid for them. Hoffa said tnat he 
could not tell the committee why the Teamsters had paid for these 
calls. 

In all the Teamster hierarchy, no two more interesting characters 
appear than Robert Barney Baker and Thomas E. Burke, the rovin 
organizers and ambassadors of good will for James R. Hoffa’s Centra 
States Conference of Teamsters. The section of the hearing deyoted 
to these two individuals took the committee through a labyrinth of 
testimony which iricluded a view of the underworld and the high life 
in Miami, Fla., and to the edge of one of America’s most shocking 
crimes in the 20th century, the kidnaping of Bobby Greenlease in 
1953. Baker, a gargantuan individual who alternates between 
organizing for the Teamsters and staying in various health spas to 
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lose weight, has a background which places him at the very heart of 
the criminal underworld. 

Part of his background was traced by William J. Keating, a New 
York attorney who was assistant district attorney in New York 
County from 1942 to 1951 and counsel for the New York Crime Com- 
mittee from 1951 through 1955. 

Keating said that in both of these jobs he came into contact with 
Robert Barney Baker. The first contact was in 1947 when an honest 
hiring boss on one of the West Side piers in Manhattan, Anthony 
Hintz, was murdered. Hintz was gunned down as he left his apart- 
ment near Sheridan Square in Greenwich Village in New York and 
died several weeks later. Before dying, however, he named his three 
killers. They were John ‘“Cockeyed’”’ Dunn, at that time vice presi- 
dent and business manager of a Federal local of terminal checkers and 
pateem men; Andrew “Squint” Sheridan, a former strong-arm man 
or the notorious racketeer Dutch Schultz and an organizer of a brother 
local of the same union as Dunn’s; and Danny Gentile, known as 
Danny Brooks, a former prizefighter and a collector for the policy 
racket on the waterfront. 

The pier on which Hintz was the hiring boss was the only pier that 
the Dunn-McGrath mob did not control in the entire Greenwich 
Village section on the west side of Manhattan. The Dunn-McGrath 
(Eddie McGrath) mob was identified in committee testimony as bein 
responsible for 34 killings in New York. Dunn and McGrath’s loca 
occupies the same quarters as the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, headed by Joseph P. Ryan. In conducting the investiga- 
tion of Hintz’ murder, Keating said that Dunn was arrested in New 
York City; Sheridan disappeared and was found to have gone to 
Hollywood, Fla.; detectives were sent to Florida to search out Sheridan 
and while there came across the name of Robert Barney Baker. 
Baker was at that time a combination bouncer and escort working at 
the Colonial Inn, a gambling casino owned by some of the Nation’s 
top racketeers, including Joe Adonis, Meyer Lansky, Frank Costello, 
Vincent “Jimmy Blue eyes” Alo, Lefty Clark, and others. Baker 
came to the attention of police because he had visited Andy Sheridan 
after Sheridan was picked up and held for extradition to New York. 

Keating said that following Baker’s visit to Sheridan, Baker went 
to Joe Adonis to get help for Sheridan in fighting extradition. Keating 
said the next he feard of Baker, he had gone out to Las Vegas to con- 
tact the late Benjamin “Bugsy” Siegel, a notorious val abees and 
gambling operator who was murdered several months later. Keating 
said that Baker’s connection with Sheridan caused him to conduct an 
investigation of the portly Teamster organizer’s background. He 
found that in 1934 Baker had been sentenced to an indefinite term in 
the city penitentiary in New York for setting off stench bombs in 
movie theaters. He was paroled in 1935. 

While on parole, Keating said, Baker was involved in a shooting in 
lower Manhattan. Baker was getting into an automobile with John 
O’ Rourke, who was then president of Teamster Local 282 and is now 
the president of New York Joint Council 16 and an international vice 
president of the Teamsters Union, elected on the slate headed by 
Jimmy Hoffa at the Teamsters International Convention in October 
of 1957. Also in the group with Baker and O’Rourke at the time 
were two New York waterfront mobsters, Farmer Sullivan and Joe 
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Butler. Unidentified persons opened fire on the quartet. killing 
Butler and wounding Baker and O’Rourke. Keating said it was never 
established who opened fire on the men, but it was definitely a mob 
fight. Two davs later, acting on a tip, police raided a house of prosti- 
tution on West 90th Street in New York City, where an arsenal of 
machine guns, hand grenades, silencers, pistols, sawed-off shotguns 
and 5,000 rounds of ammunition were found. Keating said there was 
no doubt in his mind that the tip came from the Dunn mob, of which 
Barney Baker was then a member, and was in retaliation for the 
shooting of Butler, O’Rourke, and Baker. 

The leader in the mob, according to Keating, was Charley Yanowski, 
who subsequently served a term in Alcatraz and emerged from prison 
to become an organizer for one of John O’Rourke’s unions. Keating 
said that Baker also worked as a collector for Varick Enterprises, 
a strong-arm collection agency for the so-called public loading racket 
on the piers of New York. Among the officers of Varick Enterprises 
were Eddie McGrath and Cornelius Noonan. Keating said that both 
of these were also associates of Robert Barney Baker. He said his 
investigation in New York had convinced him that Dunn and Mc- 
Grath had, between them, murdered a total of 34 men. Baker 
managed to stay out of New York until the investigation of the Hintz 
killing was over, and Keating said he lost track of him until several 
_ later, when he discovered he had become an organizer for the 

eamsters Union and was in charge of the organization of taxicabs 
in Wichita, St. Louis, Detroit, and other cities. A picture placed in 
evidence at the hearing and taken at a testimonial dinner for Teddy 
Gleason, now a top officer of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (which has been thrown out of the AFL-CIO for racket 
control), shows Joe Ryan, Barney Baker, John “‘Cockeyed’”’ Dunn, 
Dan Gentile, and others. 


Senator Curtis. Why do hoodlums go into the union 
business? 

Mr. Keatina. I think hoodlums go into the union busi- 
ness for the same reason they go into any other business. 
The way they conduct their business, all they are interested 
in is making a buck without working for it. 

Sanur Ccieris, What other business do they go into? 

Mr. Keatine. I think they have gone into a wide variety 
of businesses that have already been pretty well inventoried 
by Senate committees, but I have noticed particularly, and 
I think this is significant with respect to this inquiry, I 
notice particularly that the transportation industry and 
distribution industry have been particularly attractive to 
labor racketeers (pp. 13983-13984). 


An insight into Baker’s character and activities was provided to the 
committee by Mrs. Mollie Baker, his former wife, who married him in 
1952. Mrs. Baker said she lived with the Teamster official 3 years 

rior to the time they were married. She said that in 1951 or 1952 
e became an official of local 730 of the Teamsters in Washington, 
D.C., but that he was forced to resign. Mrs. Baker said that follow- 
ing this Harold Gibbons took Baker out to St. Louis to be an organizer 
for the Teamsters. She said that Baker first went to St. Louis in 
November'‘of 1952, and she joined him there in April of 1953. When 
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she first arrived in St. Louis, they lived in the home of Pete Saffo, 
a Teamster Union official. Mrs. Baker said she did not know any- 
thing about Baker’s background until sometime in 1952. He then 
told her that he had worked for Joe Ryan on the New York waterfront 
and had been a strong-arm man. Mrs. Baker said she wanted to 
visit New York with her husband, but he told her he could not do so 
because he was “hot” and would be picked up by the police in con- 
nection with the Hintz murder. Mrs. Baker said that she had visited 
visited Baker’s mother in New York, who told her that “‘she had lied 
many times to the FBI about the Hintz murder.” In addition, 
Baker’s mother told her, she testified, that Baker was very close to 
Squint Sheridan, Cockeyed Dunn, and Don Gentile. 

She said that Baker was shot twice, once in New Jersey and once in 
New York. She said she knew this to be the case because he had a 
bullet hole in his shoulder and one in his leg. 

Mrs. Baker said that in St. Louis, Baker became a close associate 
of top hoodlums in that city. She identified them as Joe Costello, 
John Vitale, Jack Joseph and “Piggy Mack’ Marchesi. In fact, she 
said, on one occasion Baker asked her to advance $1,500 to Vitale for 
investment in the latter’s cement business. 

While he lived in St. Louis, Mrs. Baker said, her husband received 
numerous phone calls from Gus Zapas and told her that Gus was his 
best friend. She said he told her on one occasion that Gus Zapas and 
the boys had participated in a $50,000 fur holdup in St. Louis. 

She also related events which took place following the kidnaping of 
Bobby Greenlease, the delivery of the ransom in St. Louis, and the 
subsequent disappearance of over $300,000 of that ransom. She 
stated that Baker told her that Joe Costello got the Greenlease money. 

Mrs. Baker said that Costello once tried to kill himself and had done 
so because of the harassment by law-enforcement officials over the 
Greenlease money. On one occasion, after she was questioned by the 
FBI, she went to see Joe Costello. Costello’s wife was also present 
during this conversation. “I told them I did not know anything, 
whether he had the Greenlease money, but I had to cover up to protect 
my life also.”” She said a — of days later she received a phone call 
from Baker, who was then in Buffalo. She quoted him as saying: 


As you know, any time you are questioned or bothered by 
the Government or the FBI on the Greenlease money, you 
know what to do. Go over and tip Joe off, and Joe will 
know what to do. You did the right thing. That is what 
you are supposed to do, warn Mr. Costello. 


She said she had not seen Costello since that day. 

Mrs. Baker said that after the Teamster organizer left her, he lived 
in Florida with a woman named Ruth Brougher. She said that on a 
visit to St. Louis in 1955, Baker told her that he had spent $11,500 for 
Ruth Brougher, helping her fight her case: “Where he got the money I 
don’t know.” 

[Ruth Brougher, who was also a witness in this phase of the hearing, 
is eareng 8 15-year term in a Florida penitentiary for murder.] 

Mrs. Baker said that Baker participated in strike action in St. 
Louis and on one occasion told her that he had pushed a cab iato the 
river. According to Mrs. Baker, Baker then said, “Don’t worry, 
there was no one in it. I warn you, if the police come, I was home 
with you last night.” 
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Capt. John Dougherty, who was in charge of the intelligence and 
hoodlum squad of the St. Louis Police Department. said that when 
Baker showed up in St. Louis in 1953, he was picked up by the police 
as a known hoodlum from New York. At that time police found a 
loaded Smith & Wesson revolver in his pocket. At the time of his 
arrest, Baker maintained he had permission from the district attorney 
to carry a gun, even though he had no license to do so. Dougherty 
said he called the district attorney and he denied Baker’s statement. 

Dougherty said the police investigation of Baker convinced them 
that Baker was a close associate of John Vitale, whom he described 
as “head of the Italian Syndicate in St. Louis,” and Joe Costello, 
owner of the Ace Cab Co. Dougherty said .that investigation by the 
St. Louis Police Department convinced them that the $300,000 in 
Greenlease kidnap money which had disappeared came into the pos- 
session of Joseph Costello. Dougherty said that Baker was also close 
to other hoodlums like Jack Joseph, Ralph Giardano, “Piggy Mack” 
Marchesi, and Anthony Lopiparo. 

Ruth Ann Brougher emerged from the Florida State Peniteatiary, 
where she is serving a 15-year murder term, to give the committee a 
further picture of the activities of Robert Barney Baker. as well as 
his sidekick, Thomas E. Burke. Miss Brougher said that in 1954 a 
man named Max Caldwell started a union in the Miami, Fla., area, 
and she worked for the union as secretary and treasurer and editor 
of the union’s newspaper. She said that Mr. Caldwell was interested 
in taking over a local of the Hotel and Restaurant Workers Union 
in Miami headed by Sam Cariola. Miss Brougher said that Caldwell 
received a phone call from someone in Chicago, in which he was 
instructed to go and see Cariola. Cariola was to be told to put 
Caldwell and two of his: associates, Murray Dubois, and Mel Reese, 
on the Hotel and Restaurant Workers payroll ‘“‘and if he refused to 
put them on the payroll to give him a good workout.’”’ She said the 
three men went over to see Cariola, and after he refused to put the 
men on the payroll, they pistol-whipped him in an alley. Although 
Cariola knew who his assailants were, he was threatened and left 
town. 

{Cariola is now an official of the Bartenders Union in Buffalo, N.Y.] 

Soon thereafter, Miss Brougher became involved in a dispute with 
Murray Dubois, and at a meeting they held in a parking lot there was 
a struggle over a gun. The gun went off ior Dubois was killed. 
It was in connection with this slaying that Miss Brougher was even- 
tually sent to the penitentiary. While the case was dragging on, 
and before Miss Brougher was sentenced to the penitentiary, however, 
she met Tom Burke, whom she described as an associate and friend 
of Max Caldwell. Through Tom Burke, she said, she again met 
Robert Barney Baker, whom she had met once previously when he 
worked as bodyguard or doorman for the Colonial Inn. Burke told 
Miss Brougher he thought he could help her in securing a new trial 
and indicated the man who could help her was Barney Baker. 
Barney Baker was at that time in St. Louis. Miss Brougher recalled 
that Burke called him there and told him to come to Miami. When 
Baker arrived in Miami, Miss Brougher said, she was living at the 
Blue Bay Motel. Baker paid the bill at the Blue Bay and moved 
her to a home which he rented, called Had Her Way. This was a 
lavish home in South Miami with a swimming pool. Baker not 
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only paid the rent on the house but also paid for the services of a 
maid for Miss Brougher, as well as giving her substantial amounts 
of cash for day-to-day expenses. Miss Brougher lived in this house 
for practically 2 months, at which time the owner sold it. 

B Bowers, Jr., owner of the estate, said he was originally 
contacted about renting the house by Roslyn Churnin who was 
presumably, or represented herself to be, secretary of a union in 
Miami Beach. He said that subsequent to that, Baker, Miss 
Brougher, and Miss Churnin went down and looked at the property. 
He said the original bill was paid by Miss Churnin. After Miss 
Brougher had been living in the house for 2 or 3 weeks, she called 
Bowers and asked him to come down and visit her: Bowers said 
that Miss Brougher noticed a ring on his finger and said to him, 
‘‘Let me show you some diamonds.” She emptied the contents of a 
large pasteboard carton on the table. It was filled with diamonds, 
all of which “‘had little catches on them like you see in the store— 
a jewelry store window.” Just about that time, Bowers testified, 
Barney Baker walked into the room and Miss Brougher said, “Oh, 
God, this jewelry has got to get to New York tonight.’”’ Bowers 
said that the jewelry appeared to him to be worth from $75,000 to 
$100,000. Bowers said there was no doubt in his mind that Baker 
saw the jewelry in the room that day. 


Senator Curtis. Did it create any question in your mind 
why you were shown what you have described as a quart of 
precious jewels? 

Mr. Bowers. It did not create any impression as to why I 
was being shown the rings, but it created an idea as to where 
the dickens they came from. That is all. I never saw any 
one person with that many diamonds in my life (p. 14218). 


After Bowers sold the house, Brougher said that Baker moved her 
into a penthouse of the Bal Harbour Hotel. She said that Tom Burke 
was also staying at the Bal Harbour Hotel and that he was “resting.” 
She said that Baker would fly in and out of Miami, but was in there 
all the time. Miss ee said she had retained an attorney named 
George Everett to handle her appeal, and that Baker arranged to 
give him $7,500. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that he was going to 
try to get it fixed for you—the trial? 

Miss Brovuaue_r. I don’t imagine he gave him $7,500 for 
nothing. 

Mr. Kennepy. He gave $7,500 to your attorney? 

Miss Brouacuer. Yes (p. 14047). 


Miss Brougher said that Baker was supposed to have given Everett 
$2,500 himself, and he sent her over to pick up $5,000 from Michael 
Coppola, also known as Trigger Mike. Mike Coppola is one of the 
Nation’s top racketeers; he has been arrested some 50 times for crimes 
such as grand larceny, assault and battery, felonious assault, and 
murder. He served one term for grand larceny in Sing Sing Prison 
in New York. Coppola was an associate of the late Albert Anastasia, 
and a current associate of other top racketeers, such as Meyer Lansky 
and Joe Adonis. 
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Tom Douglass, owner of the Parisienne Jewelry Shop, which has 
branches in Hyannis, Mass., and in the Bal Harbour Hotel in Miami 
Beach, said he met Miss Brougher soon after she moved into the 
penthouse of the hotel. He said he also met Tom Burke, who moved 
into the hotel about March of 1955. Douglass said that Burke had a 
considerable amount of jewelry in his room. He said he went to 
Burke’s room on one occasion, and Burke took out of a trunk a big 
handkerchief full of diamonds. Douglass said that he estimated the 
value of the diamonds shown to him by Burke on this occasion at 
about $100,000. Burke intimated that the diamonds belonged to 
Ruth Brougher. Douglass said that Burke was very friendly to 
everyone at the hotel—the bell boys, the manager, and the girls at the 
desk. He said that Burke appeared to be having @ nice vacation or 
something like that and added that Burke was “‘drinking all the time.”’ 

Douglass also said that Barney Baker appeared at the hotel, and 
“he was supposed to be Miss Brougher’s boy friend.’’ He said that 
Baker would come down to see Miss Brougher and ‘bring her some 
money.’’ The jeweler said that Burke, Baker, and Miss Brougher 
had the run of the hotel. They were in such good graces in the hotel, 
as a matter of fact, that when they had an altercation with the man- 
ager, they were successful in having him fired. Burke also told him 
at that time that they were going to pour some shellac into the crank- 
case of the manager’s automobile and it would crack the automobile’s 
engine block. ‘Pretty soon I heard the car would not go and it was 
backfiring and everything.” 

Douglass also said that Burke kept a number of guns and would 
sometimes carry them through the lobby of the hotel. 

Following her stay at the Bal Harbour, Miss Brougher moved into 
Douglass’ house, Lost Acre. He said he received a $1,000 advance 
payment on the rent from Baker in $100 bills. 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you know where he was getting all the 


money? 
Mr. Dovetass. Well, it was just common knowledge that 
the Teamsters Union was financing the whole thing. I mean 


that is what they all said. Even in the hotel, the Teamsters 
paid the bills (p. 14224). 


As far as Burke was concerned, he continued to live at the Bal 
Harbour Hotel, and as his bill mounted, he would tell anyone in the 
hotel who would listen to him that he was in good standing with the 
Teamsters Union and that they would pay his bill. (As it further 
developed, this is exactly what happened.) Douglass said that 
Burke and Baker were quite loquacious about their organizing ac- 
tivities. For instance, he said that at one time they were trying to 
organize the Sonja Henie ice show, and they cut off the electricity 
so there would be no ice. On another occasion he said Burke told 
him that in organizing a circus they had collapsed some bleachers, 
and a number of people sitting in the bleachers were either hurt or 
killed. One of the more curious arrangements about Miss Brougher’s 
rental of his house, Douglass said, was the presence in the house of 
“Three-Finger Joe’ Sylvester, a former jockey and Miss Brougher’s 
ex-husband. Douglass said that on one occasion Burke and Miss 
Brougher introduced him to a man who suggested that he and Douglass 
go into partnership in a bookmaking business. Douglass said he 
rejected this idea. 
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Miss Brougher said that during this entire period of time, until she 
went to jail on December 9, 1955, she estimated that Baker had given 
her some $20,000 to $25,000, including the money that had gone to 
George Everett. Miss Brougher said she made a trip to New York 
with Baker and met some of his associates, including “the Block 
brothers from the ‘Black Angus’ and Connie Noonan.” She said 
that Baker told her that the time he was sent to the penitentiary 
in New York resulted from his throwing a stink bomb on the stage 
of a theater which killed Joe Penner’s duck. She said that both 
Baker and Burke boasted of their associations with Jimmy Hoffa, 
and that Burke told her that ‘they were very close friends” and 
had known each other for years, and that they would remain friends 
because of the things that had happened in the olden days before Mr. 
Hoffa became a big man. 

In her testimony, Miss Brougher indicated that both Burke and 
Baker had been the recipients of payoffs. For example, she said 
Burke often told her of receiving payoffs in Detroit. She said Burke 
told ber that sometimes the payoff would be placed under the door 
of his room. She said she was present when Charlie Karpf gave 
Baker $2,500. Charlie Karpf was an ex-convict who attempted to 
organize the jukebox business in Miami. He served a term in 
New York for grand larceny in 1951 and has had numerous other 
arrests. 


Mr. Kennepy. Why was the money given; do you know? 
What was the money for? 

Miss BrouGcHer. From all I could gather from the con- 
versation, if the businessman doesn’t want to join the union 
and he doesn’t want his place picketed, if they give them a 
substantial amount of money they can me A stall them 
from joining the union for perhaps a year (pp. 14054-14055). 


He said that Baker and Burke often referred to “packages’’ which 
was a euphemism for cash payoffs. She said she was present in the 
hotel room when Burke attempted to shake down Eugene Mori, the 
owner of the Hialeah racetrack, for $15,000. Mori submitted an 
affidavit to the committee substantiating this. Mori said he received 
a call from Burke, who told him he was in Miami attempting to 


organize the racetracks. Mori said he got another phone call from 
Burke— 


* * * in which he told me that we could settle the whole 
thing and he would not continue his efforts to organize the 
Hialeah racetrack if I would give him several thousand 
dollars. I cannot recall the exact amount he requested. He 
mentioned that there was a woman in whom he was interested 
who was in difficulty in Florida and he wanted the money 
to assist her in obtaining her release from custody. 

I firmly rejected all of Burke’s proposals, did not meet 
with him, have never met him, and had no further contact 
with him. I also referred the matter to our chief of security, 
John Madala (p. 14207). 


Miss Brougher said there was no doubt in her mind, after her many 
conversations and her long association with Baker and Burke, that 
the man they reported to was James R. Hoffa. 
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Robert Barney Baker freely admitted many of his gangland associ- 
ations in his testimony before the committee. He said he was a friend 
of John “‘Cockeyed’’ Duna, Don Gentile, Andrew ‘‘Squint’’ Sheridan, 
Cornelius Noonan, and Eddie McGrath, among those connected with 
the New York waterfront. About the only association that Baker 
denied in this connection was having had anything to do with Varick 
Enterprises. He said he had not performed any services for Varick 
Enterprises, although he was acquainted with the men who ran this 

ublic loading racket in New York. He said he knew the police were 
ooking for him to question him in connection with the Hintz murder. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you make vourself available to them? 
Mr. Baker. No, sir. There is reason for it, sir (p. 14063). 


Baker admitted that following the Hintz murder he had gone to 
work for the Colonial Inn in Miami and that he was well acquainted 
with Meyer Lansky and Mert Wertheimer, who was general super- 
visor and manager of the Colonial Inn. Baker also freely admitted 
that he had visited Andrew Sheridan in the jail in Hollywood, Fla., 
while he was awaiting extradition to New York on the Hintz murder 
charges. He said in order to get in to see Sheridan, he lied to officials 
at the jail by telling them that another accomplice in the Hintz murder, 
Danny Gentile, was at Pompano Lakes. ‘From what I uaderstand, 
they went up there and threw a dragnet around this particular Pom- 
pano Lakes, which was down and did not have nobody in there, and 
they did not find him.” Baker then said he heard that the law- 
enforcement officers were angered with him for lying about Danny 
Gentile, so he went out to Las Vegas and stayed at the Flamingo, 
which was owned by the late Benjamin “Bugsy” Siegal, a notorious 
racketeer. Asked what he was doing in Las Vegas, Baker said: 


Mr. Baker. * * * I was hibernating. There was a room 
there, and I had the room, and I just was on the premises 
until such time as I heard that the police were cooled off, so 
to speak, and I could go back to Hollywood, coming down 
from New York. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yeu were hiding out from the police in 
Las Vegas, Nev.? 

Mr. Baker. Well, if that is the way you term it, I was 
hiding out, yes, sir; that is right. You are right. You are 
right (p. 14064). 


When he heard that things had cooled down in Florida, he went 
back to the Colonial Inn, Baker testified. Squint Sheridan and 
John ‘‘Cockeyed”’ Dunn were later electrocuted for the Hintz murder. 

Baker also admitted’ tnat he was shot in the company of John 
O’Rourke, Joe Butler. and Farmer Sullivan. He said he could not 
identify anyone who had taken part in the shooting, however. The 
300-pound Teamster organizer then exclaimed: 


* * * Tam proud of how I live, Mr. Kennedy. Believe me, 


if I had to do it over again, this is the way I would live (p. 
14066). 


_ Baker said he served for a term as president of a Teamster local 
in Washington, D.C., and then was recruited by Harold Gibbons to 
work for the Teamsters in St. Louis. Baker admitted that he was 
arrested soon after his arrival in St. Louis with a loaded gun in his 
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possession. Baker said that he had just acquired the gun from a 
taxi driver in St. Louis and was on his way to have it registered when 
he was arrested. The police report of his arrest, however, showed 
that on that date Baker said he had purchased the revolver from a 

awn shop in Indianapolis. Faced with this irreconcilable conflict, 
Baker said, he lied to the police in St. Louis. “I am under oath 
now,” he said. 


Senator Ervin. May I ask a question there? I just want 
to ask you a question. Do von teal that there is no compul- 
sion upon you to tell the truth when you are not under oath? 

Mr. Baker. Little white lies don’t mean nothing, not 
when you are not under oath (p. 14072). 


Baker said at the time of his arrest he did not mention the name of 
Prosecutor Edward Doud as having given him permission to carry 
the gun. He was extremely positive on this point and the fact that 
the police were in error in quoting him as mentioning Doud’s name, 
until he conferred with his attorney, George S. Fitzgerald. Then 
Baker significantly changed his testimony and declared: 


Mr. Baker. Mr. Kennedy, I don’t deny the report. It 
was some time ago. There is a possibility I just don’t re- 
member. I just don’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t remember now? 

Mr. Baker. I don’t remember. That is right (p. 14074). 


It is significant that from this point on in his testimony Baker relied 
increasingly on lack of memory in answering questions. As to his 
underworld associates in St. Louis, Baker again admitted he was a 
good friend of Joe Costello, who has been linked tothe missing Green- 
lease kidnap money, and to John Vitale, described by the St. Louis 
police as the head of the syndicate in that town. He also admitted 
he had suggested to his wife, Mollie Baker, that she advance $1,500 
to John Vitale. However, Baker vehemently denied that Costello 
had told him that he handled the Greenlease kidnap money. He also 
denied that he had been contacted by Costello while the FBI was 
investigating the Greenlease case, and that he had called Mrs. Baker 
and told her she should tell him if she ever heard again from the FBI. 

Mrs. Baker had testified that whenever things got “hot”, her hus- 
band would go into a sanitarium, ostensibly to lose weight. It was 
therefore with some interest that the committee noted that on October 
8, 1953, 2 days after the Greenlease money disappeared, Baker entered 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

Baker stayed in the Battle Creek Sanitarium from October 8 to 
October 31, 1953, and his bill, in the amount of $893.24, was paid by 
joint council 43 in Detroit, Mich. Included in this amount was 
$322.64 for long-distance phone calls. The identities of the persons 
whom Baker called were not available because the sanitarium had 
destroyed the records. However, a number of other calls made by 
Baker were traced and proved to be of substantial interest to the 
committee. Mr. Baker, as it turned out, is a big man on the tele- 
phone. For example, while staying at the Shoreland Hotel in Chicago, 
Baker’s telephone bill would run anywhere from $112.65 to $292.15 
per month. 

There were scores of phone calls from Baker at various locations to 
Lew Farrell in Des Moines, Iowa. Farrell was identified by the 
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Kefauver committee as an emi of the old Capone mob in Iowa 
and representative in lowa of the Canadian Ace Brewery, which was 
controlled by Capone interests. In addition, Farrell placed an equally 
large number of phone calls to Baker in various parts of the country, 
reaching him in Chicago, St. Louis, and Detroit. Baker said these 
calls were merely calls to Farrell to inquire about his health and that 
of his children. 


Mr. Kennepy. Does he discuss anything else with you 
other than the health of his family? 

Mr. Baker. Just like my good luck, and my working, and 
is he all right, and everything else, and I ask him how he is 
and how is everything going. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say when he called you in the 
morning and called you again in the afternoon? He still 
wants to know how your luck is coming? 

Mr. Baker. Mr, Kennedy, it does sound rather funny, but 
he don’t have to be calling me in the afternoon, and it could 
be his wife calling or somebody, and I tell them to call me 
occasionally (p. 14089). 


Baker, while claiming that these were personal phone calls, admitted 
that the union picked up the tab for them. It was pointed out to 
him that one of the calls to Farrell had been almost half an hour in 
duration. 


Senator Munpt. Mr. Baker, those are pretty long calls 
to inquire about Mr. Farrell’s family. Maybe he has a 
pretty large family. How many children does he have? 

Mr. Baxer. To the best of my recollection, six or seven. 

Senator Munpr. What are their names? 

Mr. Baxer. Oh, my God, I couldn’t remember that. I 
don’t remember. I call them darling and that is it. Well, 
they are all darlings to me, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. They are what? 

Mr. Baxer. They are all darlings to me (p. 14092). 


The telephone records also show calls to St. Louis hoodlum Jack 
Joseph; Gus Zapas in Indianapolis; Joe Costello in St. Louis; Charlie 
Karpf and “Trigger Mike’’ Coppola in Miami; Cornelius Noonan in 
New York; Milton Holt, a New York Teamster official who was 
linked to John Dioguardi in committee testimony in 1957; Jack 
Bushkin, Detroit labor relations man who invoked the fifth amend- 
ment before the committee; the Meltone Music Co., owned by Vincent 
Meli, the nephew of Angelo Meli, a top-ranking Detroit hoodlum; 
and Herman Kierdorf, exconvict organizer for joint council 43 in 
Detroit. ‘There were two other significant persons called by Baker. 
One was John Cowling of Detroit, Mich., an employee of the Wayne 
County Treasurer’s office, who was the individual who placed an ad 
praising Hoffa in the Baltimore Afro-American while Hoffa was on 
trial in Washington, D.C., on charges of bribing an agent of this 
committee. Other calls were placed by Baker to the Briggs Hotel 
in Detroit, which is the home of Max Stern, a notorious Detroit 
hoodlum and gunman. Baker said he knew Stern but said he was 
not calling him on these occasions. The two calls to. the Briggs Hotel 
were on December 22, 1957, and May 24, 1958. Despite the variance 
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in dates, Baker said he did try to have the same man paged in the 
lobby. He identified the man as Jim Farris. Baker conceded that 
Farris was not staying at the hotel on those two dates but just 
happened to be in the lobby by coincidence. 

he committee members wanted to know why Mr. Baker was calling 
all these gangsters all over the country. Baker scorned the notion 
that he was calling gangsters and declared: 


I haven’t found acre to be gangsters. I believe it is 
strictly a cloak and dagger episode of the beer days, pro- 
hibition days. There is no racketeering like there was years 
ago. It is all make-believe, I say—you wanted the truth 
and it is an opinion that I have. 


It is significant that Baker’s analysis of the gangster situation was 
shared by Mr. Farrell when he appeared before the committee and 
took the fifth amendment. In one of the rare moments when Farrell 
was answering questions, he said that any discussion of gangsters 
was talk from outer space. This opinion of the gangster situation is 
also shared by James R. Hoffa. 

Hoffa said after listening to Baker testify about his hoodlum 
associites: 

Mr. Horra. * * * I am quite sure that, hearing him 
testify here, that he knew every one of them. 
* * * * * 
Mr. Kennepy. Does that not disturb you at all about his 
operation? 
Mr. Horra. It doesn’t disturb me one iota (p. 15092). 


Hoffa went on to say that the committee seemed more “‘attracted”’ 
by the mobsters than he was. 

Farrell produced a bag in answer to the committee’s subpena and 
claimed it contained his records, but he refused to open the bag on 
the grounds that to do so would violate his rights under the fifth 
amendment. He said he had had a similar experience with the 
Kefauver committee. In steadfastly refusing to open the bag, 
Farrel said: 


Mr. Farrewu. The spacemen gave you the imagination 
that something in the grip is wrong (p. 14271). 


Farrell refused to answer any questions as to whether he knew 
Barney Baker and Al Capone. He also refused to discuss his arrest 
record, which includes some 20 arrests, or,to give any reasons why 
he should be making a number of long-distance phone calls to Barney 
Baker, Jimmy Hoffa, and Gus Zapas. 

In 1956, Baker said that he made an attempt to arbitrate and 
settle a strike at the Esco Co. in McKees Rocks, Pa. The motive 
for Baker’s interest in this company, which clearly operated outside 
of the jurisdiction of the Central States Conference of Teamsters, 
for which Baker acted as an organizer, was the subject of interest to 
the committee. Baker’s claim was that there was no motivation for 
his interesting himself in the Esco Co. strike, other than the desire 
to do his job as a Teamster official. However, other testimony cast 
doubt on the purity of his motives. 


Ce 
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During the portion of the time that the Esco problem was at issue, 
Baker was taking one of his rest and reducing cures at a hospital in 
Des Moines, Iowa. Part of his cure, he said, was to get extra exercise, 
and Baker said he did this by going over to swim at the nearby 
Rambler Motel. When he did so, he would rent a room at the 
Rambler in order to avail himself of the swimming facilities. In 
August of 1957, while Baker was at the Rambler Motel, there was 
also, by coincidence, staying there Edward Weinheimer, a representa- 
tive of the,Esco Co. Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Smith, managers of the 
Rambler Motel, said that one day in August of 1957 Weinheimer 
came into their office and said he was expecting some mail. She 
said soon thereafter three letters addressed to Weinheimer arrived at 
the motel. Each of the letters was in an ordinary white envelope 
which Mr. Smith said was 3% by 9 or 10 inches. Weinheimer went: 
into his room, and soon thereafter Barney Baker came into the motel 
office to pay his bill, which amounted to $10. Mrs. Smith said that 
Baker had an envelope in his hand, and “it looked the same to me as 
one of the envelopes in which Weinheimer’s letters had arrived.’ 
Mrs. Smith said that Baker pulled a $100 bill from the envelope to 
pay his bill, and as she looked at the envelope she could see additional 
money inside. Baker said that he knew Weinheimer but that Wein- 
heimer did not give him any money. Further information on this 
transaction came from George F. Callahan, Jr., president of the 
Esco Motor Co. 

Callahan said that he had had a considerable amount of trouble 
with the Teamsters Union growing out of a jurisdictional dispute 
between two Teamster locals, 211 and 249. Callahan said that in 
August of 1957 Weinheimer paid a visit to Des Moines, Iowa, to visit 
Barney Baker. He said that Weinheimer went out to Des Moines 
and registered at the Rambler Motel. From Des Moines he called 
Callahan and told him he needed $1,000 in cash. Callahan said he 
asked Weinheimer what he was going to do with $1,000, and Wein- 
heimer said to trust him. Callahan said he then sent the money to 
Weinheimer in $100 bills, and it was his recollection that it went out 
in two envelopes. However, records of the post office at McKees 
Rocks, Pa., showed that on August 14, 1957, three letters were sent 
from Exhibitors Service Co. (the parent company of the Esco Co.) 
to Edward Weinheimer at 2701 SE. 14th Street, Des Moines, Iowa, 
the address of the Rambler Motel. 


Mr. Kennepy. Was it indicated to you then, did he tell 
you, that Mr. Barney Baker would try to assist you in your 
labor difficulty? 

Mr. CauuaHan. I don’t recall exactly whether his name 
was mentioned. I remember asking who was there, and he 
said “Oh, there are lots of people here.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he indicate to you then, or subse- 
quently, that Mr. Baker would try to help you and assist you 
in your labor troubles? 

Mr. Ca.uaHAN. He indicated that. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did Mr. Baker try to assist you in 
your labor problems? 

Mr. Cauuanan. Subsequently, I am convinced in my own 
mind, that he did conscientiously (p. 14330). 
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The following interesting chronological occurrences then took place: 
On September 13, 1957, Theodore Cozza, an official of the Teamsters 
Union in Pittsburgh, served notice on the Esco Co. that they would go 
on strike on September 16. On September 13, 1957, Edward Wein- 
heimer registered at the Belcrest Hotel in Detroit, Mich. On Sep- 
tember 14, 1957, Callahan received a phone call from Weinheimer in 
Detroit. Callahan said that Weinheimer called to tell him that the 
strike had been called off. On September 16, a check in the amount 
of $1,000 was cashed by the Esco Co. and two packages of $100 bills, 
amounting to $1,000, sent to Weinheimer in Detroit. The records of 
the Esco Co. also show that another $1,000 check was cashed on 
October 16, 1957, and Callahan identified this as a further amount of 
money sent to Weinheimer. Callahan said that Baker came to Pitts- 
burgh in December of that year, by which time the Teamsters had 
started a strike against the theco Co. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did he tell you that anything that was 
done relative to the situation had to be done by the head 
office? 

Mr. CaLuaHAaNn. Yes, sir; he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you understand that the head 
office was? 

Mr. CauuaHan. Mr. Hoffa and the executive board. Asa 
matter of fact, in different conversations that I had with him 
after that I had endeavored to elicit his aid and he told me 
that he could en anything unless he had the blessings of 
the top office to cOme into Pittsburgh and attempt to operate 
with authority (pp. 14333-14334). 


Callahan said that in addition Baker made two other trips to Pitts- 
burgh in December of 1957 and January of 1958. Callahan said he 
personally gave Barney Baker over a thousand dollars. He said he 
considered part of this money to Baker a loan. Asked whether he 
ever expected to get this money back, however, Callahan said: 


Mr. CaLtiaHAN. I have had bad loans before * * * 
when you figure that in 10 or 12 years, in this thing, trying to 
do something, has cost you a million dollars, a couple of 
thousand dollars isn’t a whole lot of money. 

* * * * + 


The Cuarrman. I asked you if you expected to get it back 
when you gave it to him. You said he said he would put it 
on the basis of a loan. You were actually giving it to him; 
you weren’t loaning it to him, were you? 

Mr. Catuanan. Well, frankly, I did not care too much 
whether he gave it back to me or not. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. Actualiy, you were buy- 
mt influence as a labor leader, were you not? 

fr. CALLAHAN. In a sense, if you want to put it that way. 
On the other hand, I was doing it as a friend. 

The Cuarrman. In the most accurate sense. You had 
not known Barney Baker long enough to fall in love with him. 

Mr. CautLanan. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Then, in the most accurate sense, you 
were buying the influence of a labor leader. 

Mr. CaLLAHAN. I have no comment, Senator (p. 14340). 
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Callahan said he had twice talked to Hoffa about his problems, once 
in Detroit and once in Washington. He said that Hoffa listened to his 
problems but later had Bert Brennan tell him that ‘‘the matter was so 
controversial that he did not want to enter the picture just then.” 
However, following the visit to Detroit, Callahan said he was able to 
settle the strike by about 8 hours of negotiations with Theodore 
Cozza. Parenthetically, it should be noted that Theodore Cozza 
has a record of nine arrests for crimes such as blackmail, bribery, 
burglary, perjury, and inciting to riot. He was convicted of entering 
a building in 1935 and sentenced to 6 to 18 months, and he also served 
a year in jail for a bribery and perjury charge. Weinheimer refused 
to tell the committee anything about the transactions, invoking the 
fifth amendment on all occasions. 

Everett Scott, owner of the Rambler Motel in Des Moines, recalled 
Weinheimer’s visit to Des Moines in August of 1957. He said Wein- 
heimer was frequently in the company of Robert Barney Baker and 
“would complain about how the Senate rackets committee was 

ersecuting Mr. Jimmy Hoffa of the Teamsters Union, and how 

offa was a wonderful fellow.’”” Mr. Weinheimer also stated on a 
number of occasions that ‘“Mr. Barney Baker was a great contribution 
to the labor movement.” 

In passing, Scott said that when Weinheimer and his wife checked 
out of the Rambler Motel, it was found that he was taking 26 towels 
and 2 rolls of toilet tissue belong to the motel in his suitcase. Scott 
said he asked Mr. Weinheimer— 


if he was so hard up he had to steal toilet tissue. In a very 
angry voice he said, “No, I don’t need it.””’ He then 
removed the toilet tissue from the luggage and threw it down 
in disgust and walked off (pp. 14346-14347). 


Following Baker’s testimony, the chairman stated that it was his 
opinion that— 


willful perjury has been committed. There can be no doubt 
about perjury as between your testimony and the testimony 
of other witnesses who have appeared (p. 14191). 


As for Baker’s sidekick, Thomas E. Burke, he testified that he 
retired from the Teamsters Union at the end of 1954, receiving a 

ayment of $11,815. He said he spent the ensuing year in Miami 
but that while he was in Miami he would go out and ‘make surveys 
for the Teamsters.”” He said as a result of this the Teamsters paid 
his expenses while in Miami. This, as it turned out, was a formidable 
expense to the union. Two cheeks were introduced into evidence 
totaling $10,428.06, in payment of Burke’s bill at the Bal Harbour 
Hotel. Burke admitted that he had five guns with him while he was 
staying in Miami. He said he used them for target practice in the 
Everglades He denied Ruth Brougher’s testimony thaf he had 
anything to do with jewelry. He also denied that he had ever pushed 
over any bleachers at cireus. Two letters of interest were 
introduced into evidence. One was signed by Harold J. Gibbons and 
informed Burke that a check had been forwarded to the Bal Harbour 
Hotel to cover his bill there. The second letter went a long way in 
typifying the operation of the Teamsters Union. It was addressed to 
Hard d Gibbons and read as follows: 
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Dear Frienp: Enclosed please find hotel bills which will 
cover the $500 I received at Boynton Beach for organizing 
expenses. As you will note, they are from Miam Beach 
rather than Boynton Beach. This is due to the serious sun- 
burn I had prior to leaving that area. Upon my recovery, 
I neglected to collect my paid receipts. I assume that this 
is satisfactory. Thank you very much for everything. 
When I get my hands on a bundle, I will pay you back. My 
kindest personal regards to yourself and your family, your 
friend and your brother. 

Tom Burke. 

P.S.—You and Hoffa are two good kids. 

(P. 14211.) 


Burke professed not to understand, however, what the letter meant. 


The Chairman. What does that mean? 

Mr. Burke. The bundle? I don’t understand the bundle. 
It might be laundry. I always get a big bundle of laundry. 
I never use that expression. 

The CuairMAN. You were going to pay it back with dirty 
laundry or clean laundry? 

Mr. Burke. I never use that expression, that is why I say, 
I don’t know where it came from. 

Mr. Kennepy. You used it this time. There was talk 
about paying money. There was talk about their paying 
your bills. 

You call them two good kids. You say when you get your 
hands on a bundle, you will be able to pay them back. Was 
this part of the money you were receiving from some of these 
employees? 

Mr. Burks. Sir? 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this some of the money you were re- 
ceiving from these employers? 

Mr. Burke. What money? 

Mr. Kennepy. The bundle? Is that what you were talk- 
ing about? 

Mr. Burke. I never received no money from no em- 
ployers. If I did, I wouldn’t be on that job as long as I have 
been (p. 14211). 


The two appearances of James R. Hoffa before the Senate Select. 
Committee on Impreper Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field have not been the only times he has testified before an investigat- 
ing committee of the Congress. In 1953, Hoffa was called as a witness 
before a Subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, which was investigating racketeering in labor unions. The 
chairman of this subcommittee at the time of Mr. Hoffa’s appearance 
was Representative Wint Smith of Kansas. This subcommittee 
abruptly ended its hearings in Detroit, Mich., after hearing Hoffa’s. 
testimony, and newspaper reports at the time indicated the ae 
had been called off due to the application of external pressurés. The 
Senate select committee was therefore interested in exploring the role 

layed in this matter by Payne H. Ratner, former Governor of 
Ranses: Mr. Ratner testified before the committee that he was first 
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contacted about doing some work for the Teamsters Union some time 
in the fall of 1953, and— 


* * * T believe at least the first thing that I can remember 
was working in regard to Mr. Hoffa’s appearing before a con- 
gressional committee at a hearing in Detroit * * * (p. 13744). 


Ratner said that according to his recollection he was first approached 
by Robert Barney Baker and Richard Kavner in connection with his 
possible employment by the Teamsters. 


* * * From my conversation I had with the two of them, 
I assumed Mr. Kavner was much more important an in- 
dividual and I have always given Mr. Kavner the credit for 
my employment, and very little, if any, of the credit to 
Mr. Baker (p. 13748). 


At any rate, the meeting between Kavner and Baker and Ratner 
resulted in the employment of Ratner as a Teamster attorney. 
According to Ratner, his role in the investigation of Hoffa took two 
forms. fie asked Congressman Wint Smith to postpone the Detroit 
hearings because a grand jury in Detroit was investigating Hoffa, 
and there was a fear that he might be asked the same questions before 
the committee that might be posed to him in the grand jury room. 
Ratner said Congressman Smith refused to accede to this request. 


* * * The only other thing I asked him to do was that when 
Hoffa testified, there was a certain Congressman on that com- 
mittee, Congressman Clare Hoffman, that Mr. Hoffa and 
his attorneys said at an earlier hearing, had been, well, they 
had gotten a great ways off from the rules of evidence and 
from courtesy and that sort of thing, and they hoped that 
Mr. Hoffa would be treated with fairness and with courtesy 
and not unnecessarily treated like he had been before 
(p. 13767). 


After the hearing Ratner also said he contacted Congressman Smith 
and asked him what he was going to do in relation to a contempt cita- 
tion which the committee was considering issuing against Hoffa. A 
number of memorandums found in Ratner’s files were introduced 
into evidence which cast light on the former Governor’s relationship 
with the Teamster leaders. For instance, on October 5, 1953, Gov- 
ernor Ratner wrote David Previant, member of a Milwaukee law firm 
and attorney for the Central States Conference of Teamsters. The 
letter said in part: 


Dear Dave: I called Jim Hoffa last Tuesday evening 
and reported to him about my successful interview with the 
party with whom they wanted me to confer (p. 13748). 


Ratner said that it was his recollection that the ‘‘party’”’ mentioned 
in this letter was Congressman Smith. A number of memorandums 
in Ratner’s files were addressed to James R. Hoffa “Re Wint Smith 
matter.” Ratner said the correspondence was addressed in this 
manner ‘‘becaure of the fact I was conferring with Congressman Smith 
in regard to some aspects of the hearing. I assume that is why the 
bookkeeper put it that way.’’ Ratner said he was paid $200 a day 
plus expenses while working for Hoffa and that his total billing for the 
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work he did in connection with the House committee investigation 
was $1,554.09. 

Former Governor Ratner was asked if he had brought any pressure 
on Smith to bring an end to the investigation of the Teamsters in 
Detroit. Newspaper interviews with Smith at the time the committee 
hearings ended in Detroit contained the following quotation: 


Wint Smith, subcommittee chairman, was questioned 
about the influence being brought, to bear which called off the 
investigation. He said: ‘The pressure comes from way up 
there, and I just can’t talk about it any more specifically 
than that.” (13766). 


Ratner said that Congressman Smith— 


wouldn’t have identified me as anybody being “way up 
there,” just an ex-Governor; and in the second place I never 
asked him to call it off (13766). 


A letter dated November 30, 1954, was addressed from former 
Governor Ratner to James R. Hoffa: 


Dear Jimmy: | listened carefully to all of the evidence last 
week, and it is my considered opinion that you did nothing 
illegal or improper. ‘I am proud to call you my friend. 

I am sure you will be interested in the enclosed Associated 
Press story, which was on the front page of the Sunday 
morning’s Wichita Eagle. Wint told me today that he 
certainly got in bad with Hoffman and the staff by having 
gone along with me in his treatmeat of you Friday. I, of 
course, expressed appreciation to him and told him that I 
have always thought no one had to worry very much about 
doing the right thing (p. 13768). 


After the hearing in Detroit, Ratner contacted Congressman Smith 
about the effort to issue the contempt citation. e reported the 
substance of his conversation to Hoffa in a letter which informed the 
Teamster leader that Congressman Smith had refused to sign the 
nr citation prepared by Congressman Clare Hoffman of Mich- 
igan. atner wrote: 


He (Congressman Smith] declared it is his best judgment 
that there will be no further effort to cite you; and if there 
should be, it will not be successful (p. 13768). 


Ratner was also questioned about two letters found in his files which 
referred to a “package.’’ The first, dated January 25, 1956, was 
addressed to Harold J. Gibbons and spoke of a banquet to be held by 
Teamster Local 688 on January 29. Ratner said he would be unable 
to come. The letter went on: 


I assume Sam Smith will be at the meeting. Perhaps you 
will want to send to me by him the package we have dis- 
cussed over the telephone several times recently. I am glad 
I can tell you it worked out very successfully and I am sure it 
earned us a great deal of valued good will (p. 137€4). 


On February 17, 1956, Ratner again wrote Gibbons: 


Dear Haro.p: Since Sam Smith did not get to your 
meeting on January 29, I am wondering what plans you have 
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in mind for delivering to me the package we have discussed 
over the telephone (p. 13764). 


Ratner said the package was a check for $1,000 which was to be 
used to buy tickets for a Republican Party dinner in Kansas. Ratner 
said that he did not know why the term “package’’ was used except 
that ‘‘you often do things in a jocular vein.” 

Ratner said that he had handled other political funds for the 
Teamsters Union since becoming associated with them. In 1956 he 
said he contributed $3,500 to the campaign of Gov. George Docking 
of Kansas, and in the same year gave $3,000 to his opponent, former 
Gov. Fred Hall. In 1958 he said he gave $3,500 to former Governor 
Hall again. 

Ratner said that in 1956 and 1957 he received a total of $10,000 from 
St. Louis Attorney Jack Wiley for the purpose of engaging in activity 
to amend the Hobbs Antiracketeering Act. Ratner said that all of 
his dealings had been with St. Louis Attorneys Jack Wiley and Harry 
Craig, and he did not know the funds used for this purpose had come 
from the Teamsters in St. Louis, as well as a local of the Steam Fitters” 
Union headed by George Callanan, currently serving a prison term for 
violation of the Hobbs Act. Ratner said the original plan was for 
him to talk to Congressmen and Senators about the Hobbs Act 
amendments, but that the effort was called off before he made any 
such contacts. 


Mr. Ratner. * * * I spent a great amount of time, Mr. 
Kennedy. I had innumerable conferences, a lot of corre- 
spondence, did a lot of legal research on it, and they thought 
that my alleged political prestige would be worth something 
in addition to the work I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what I thought (p. 13803). 


Congressman Wint Smith, at his own request, appeared before the 
committee and gave his version of the Ratner testimony. He chose 


to view the letters introduced in regard to the Hoffa matter in the 
following light: 


Mr. Chairman, you know that I know, many lawyers write 
letters to clients and to those they hope will become clients. 
They write these letters for a variety of purposes, I am sure. 
Often they overstate their own importance, their own abili- 
ties, their accomplishments, and their alleged friendships 
with people in important places, and the obvious purpose of 
those letters is to put themselves in a better light with that 
client (p. 13958). 


He noted that the subcommittee had recommended Hoffa for con- 
tempt after his refusal to answer the questions at the hearing held in 
June, and it was his view that Mr. Hoffa, by answering the questions 
at a later hearing in November, had removed any reason for a con- 
tempt action. 

The Congressman denied that the subcommittee’s hearings con- 
cerning Mr. Hoffa’s activities had been halted because of political 
pressures. He said the subcommittee had completed its phase of 
this investigation with the calling of the final witness as scheduled. 

Hoffa’s use of former Governor Ratner of Kansas to ease his prob- 
lems with the House Investigating Subcommittee headed by Con- 
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ressman Wint Smith closely paralleled other testimony regarding 

offa’s relationship with judges and prosecutors in the Michigan area. 

Sgt. Bernard Mullins, a member of the vice squad of the Detroit 
Police Department, testified that in 1953 he was working in connection 
with a grand jury headed by Judge Miles Culehan. This grand jury 
returned a number of indictments against Teamster officials, amon 
them William Bufalino, Daniel Keating, Mike Nicoletti, Samue 
Marroso, and Frank Fitzsimmons. Mullins said the preliminary 
examination in the Keating, Nicoletti, Marroso, Fitzsimmons case 
took place in the fall of 1953. Mullins said that Assistant Prosecutor 
Joseph Rashid, now a judge, had conducted a particularly vigorous 
examination of some of the witnesses when a recess was called. He 
said that Rashid was approached by James R. Hoffa, who, according 
to Mullins, was quite perturbed. 


Mr. Muutins. * * * Mr. Hoffa then explained to Rashid 
that these particular gifts received were not in the manner or 
shape or form of extortion, but were merely Christmas gifts, 
and he said to Mr. Rashid, ‘‘Isn’t it true that you have taken 

ifts?””? And Mr. Rashid replied that he had received two. 

ne was a carton of cigarettes from a blind man on the 
counter down in the Recorder’s Court Building, and a bottle 
of Scotch from a personal friend, Joseph Sullivan. 

Mr. Hoffa replied that that didn’t speak very highly of 
Mr. Rashid, that he couldn’t have too many friends. This 
time Mr. Rashid told Mr. Hoffa that he had more responsibil- 
ity to the people and to the members that he represented 
and he shouldn’t condone conditions that were being testified 
to from the stand. 

Mr. Hoffa asked Rashid if he wouldn’t accept any gifts 
under similar circumstances, and Mr. Rashid replied that 
he wouldn’t. He wouldn’t accept any gifts from anybody 
that he thought may be afoul of the law. Hoffa told 
Mr. Rashid that he wasn’t very broadminded. 

The CuHatrMaANn. Wasn’t what? 

Mr. Mutuins. Wasn’t very broadminded in these matters. 

The CuairMan. Brightminded? 

Mr. Muuturns. Broadminded. He said, “I have every 
politician in town in my office.” Mr. Rashid replied, 
‘“‘Well, I have never been there.” 

Mr. Hoffa told Mr. Rashid that he would see to it that 
he never got anyplace politically, and he would spend every 
dime he could get his hands on to see that Mr. Rashid 
never went anyplace politically. 

Hoffa’s concern, in the main, in this particular case, was 
in regard to Frank Fitzsimmons. He told Mr. Rashid that 
he was persecuting a very fine gentleman, and that this in- 
dictment would cause him to lose an opportunity to become 
on the international board of the Teamsters. 

Mr. Hoffa then repeated to Mr. Rashid that he was framing 
individuals, and he said all he needed was to know who Mr. 
Rashid would go out with and who he would go with socially, 
and in a matter of 90 days he could frame him or any indi- 
vidual that he wanted to frame. All he had to do was to 
know his company. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hoffa said that he could frame 
anybody? 

Mr. Mutuins. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he told Rashid he could have him 
framed within 90 days? 

Mr. Muutrins. In a 3-month period; yes, sir, Mr. Kennedy 
(p. 15101). 


Regarding the indictment of Bufalino, Sergeant Mullins said the 
case was called up in February of 1954, when Judge Joseph Gillis was 
the presiding judge. As the presiding judge, he could not hear the 
case himself, but on motion of Teamster attorney George Fitzgerald, 
he granted a 90-day continuance. When the case came up for trial 
again in 90 days, another judge was presiding, and he proceeded to 
assign the case to Judge Gillis. As a result of that trial, Bufalino 
was acquitted. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did the people, the State, feel that they 
received a fair trial in front of Judge Gillis? 

Mr. Mutturns. Mr. Rashid has told me and officers that I 
have worked with, that the people of the State of Michigan 
did not get a fair trial (p. 15104). 


In an affidavit filed with the committee by Judge Rashid, Mullins’ 
testimony was corroborated. He quoted Hoffa as saying to him at 
the time of the preliminary inquiry on the Keating case, ‘“These fellows 
are being framed. It is easy to frame anybody.’”’ He went on to 
say that Hoffa told him that, “He could frame me or anybody else. 
He could find out where you went, who you were associated with social- 
ly, et cetera, and in a few months time he would know all about you.” 
Judge Rashid’s affidavit also spelled out other incidents involving 
Hoffa. Rashid said that during the start of the Nicoletti trial, Jack 
Gilmore, the assistant prosecutor, received a telephone call in the 
courtroom ‘from someone who identified himself as Jimmy Hoffa 
and asked to talk with him.” He said that Gilmore reported this call 
at a meeting attended by himself; the prosecutor, Mr. O’Brien; and 
his chief assistant, Mr. Garber. ‘‘Mr. Gilmore was rather upset about 
it. He chose to report it to us even though he declined to discuss the 
case with Mr. Hoffa.” Judge Rashid also said that he tried a case 
involving one John Wolke who was accused of abortion. Wolke is a 
longtime associate of Michigan mobster Santo Perrone. He said he 
received a call from a person who said he had been asked to make the 
call by James R. Hoffa, and he wanted the judge to grant a continuance 
to John Wolke. As to the call to Gilmore, Hoffa said that he would 
not deny or affirm that he made such a call. He said he simply could 
not recall anything about phoning Gilmore in the courtroom. Hoffa 
said also he ait not recall having any conversation with Joseph 
Rashid in the back of the courtroom in Detroit. As for John Wolke, 
the following interesting colloquy with Hoffa and his attorney, Edward 
Bennett Williams, took place: 


_ Mr. Horra. I didn’t send anybody in to intercede for him, 
sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not send anyone? 

Mr. Horra. Not that I know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You would know if you sent anyone? 

Mr. Horra. A lot of people use my name at various. times 
around the city of Detroit without me knowing about it. 
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Mr. Wiuuiams. Mr. Chairman, I am sure—— 

The CHarrMAN. This was in 1955 or 1956? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I am sure that any judge on whom such 
intercession was practiced, as Mr. Kennedy’s question im- 
plies, would immediately present a matter of that character 
to a grand jury, where it should go. I think if there are an 
records showing such a report was made by Judge Rashid, 
then it is incumbent upon counsel in the interest of fairness 
to show such report to the witness. 

The CuarrmMan. We are asking the witness a question. I 
assume that you have some proof, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes; we do have that. I didn’t ask if you 
sent anyone, Mr. Hoffa. 

You just denied, or said you didn’t send anyone, but I am 
asking you whether you interceded or intervened directly or 
indirectly on behalf of John Wolke after he was arrested for 
abortion. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. I think that question needs clarification. 

Mr. Kennepy. We are just looking for the truth. 

Mr. WituraMs. | think the guestion needs clarification. 
If Mr. Kennedy does not mean did Mr. Hoffa send someone 
to the judge, then he should ask him what he does mean. 

How do you intervene if you don’t go to the judge or send 
someone to the judge? ‘ 

Mr. Kennepy. | thought it was interesting that he did 
not send someone, and he could have had someone call. 

The CuarrmMan. The witness said he didn’t send someone. 
In what other way, if any, did you contact the judge and 
undertake to intervene in the case? 

Mr. Horra. I didn’t talk to Judge Rashid about this case. 

The CuHarrMan. I did not ask you that. You did not talk 
to him, and you did not send anyone. Did you in any other 
way undertake to intervene in the case on behalf of Wolke? 

(The witness conferred with counsel.) 

Mr. Horra. Senator, if I didn’t send anyone there to inter- 
vene and I didn’t go there personally, how else would you 
go about intervening? 

The CHAIRMAN. You might do it by telephone, you know. 
There are other ways. 

Mr. Horra. I said I didn’t talk to him. 

The CHarrman. I do not know. 

Mr. Horra. I said I didn’t talk to the judge, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. All right, then the answer is ‘““No’’; you 
did not intervene directly or indirectly? 

Mr. Horra. Senator, I am asked every day in the week 
to do favors for people, and I do it automatically, and I don’t 
want to sit here and say I did not talk to anybody about the 
case because somebody may have asked me to make a phone 
call to some lawyer or somebody, and I may have proceeded 
to do so, and so I will not say positively that I had nothing 
to do with getting a postponement or some situation that 
may have come about in this case because I do it quite 
regularly when I think it is necessary to make a phone call. 

don’t always get the job done, but I don’t hesitate to try. 
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The Cuarrman. Do you recall having intervened in this 
case, by telephone or otherwise, to get a postponement? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t recall that, Senator. If you could 
tell me who I supposedly called, that would probably refresh 
my memory, but it may have just been just one of those 
situations where it happened in a minute or two, in a busy 
spell of the negotiations or in my office. I don’t recall. 

The Cxarrman. Mr. Hoffa, you recall when we first 
started our interrogation of you some weeks ago, objection 
was raised to asking you these question$ and then putting a 
witness on the stand at a time like this and interrupting 
your general questioning, and it was charged that the com- 
mittee was unfair in proceeding that way. 

We can put the witness on afterward, but we have to ask 
you these questions and get the best answers you can give 
at this time. 

All right, Mr. Kennedy, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Interestingly enough, Mr. Chairman, it 
was a postponement that this individual requested, according 
to our information. 

Mr. Horra. What is illegal about that? 

Mr. Kennepy. Nothing. It was just of some interest 
that you happened to volunteer that you might have asked 
for ® postponement, because that is exactly what was 
requested; 

Mr. Horra. That is the most I would do, because that is 
the only thing that is legal (pp. 15081-15082). 


The relationship between James R. Hoffa and the judiciary was 
further highlighted in the testimony of Joseph A. Schneiders, a 
Universalist Church minister and formerly a Detroit freelance 
writer. Schneiders testified that in 1953 he set up a corporation 
called Joe Schneiders, Inc., the vice president of which was Detroit 
Judge Joseph Gillis. He said that following this Judge Gillis took 
him to the office of James R. Hoffa and introduced him to Hoffa. At 
that time, Schneiders proposed to Hoffa a 13-week series of television 
programs on the Teamsters. Hoffa asked Schneiders how much this 
would cost, and after some rough computation, Schneiders said 
$15,601. Schneiders said he added $601 to the $15,000 so it would 
not come out as a round figure. During that visit, Hoffa told 
Schneiders that he had a fund of $30,000 a month with which he 
could no anything. At the meeting with Mr. Hoffa, Schneiders said 
it was discussed paying Judge Gillis a commission. 

Mr. Kennepy. But it was discussed in the office in the 
presence of Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. ScHNeErpeErs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was to receive this $100 a week? 

Mr. ScHnerpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoffa knew that out of the check he 
was giving you for $15,601 it was understood at the time 
that the judge was to receive $1,300 of it? 

Mr. Scunerpers. That is right (p. 15113). 

The broadcasts started on January 4, 1953, and went through 
March 29, 1953. Schneiders said the last program of the series was 
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assigned to assist the candidacy of Judge Gillis. Schneiders-said that 
in addition he handled some of the writing and publicity for Judge 
Gillis’ campaign in 1953. In this connection, he received a check 
from the Teamsters for $6,200 to buy advertising. It is of interest 
to note that after receiving. this largess Judge Gillis presided over 
an important criminal trial in Detroit. Among the defendants in 
this trial were top officials of the Teamsters Union, including William 
E. Bufalino. It was of this trial that Sgt. Bernard Mullins of the 
Detroit Police Department testified (as noted earlier), “that the 
people of the State of Michigan did not get a fair trail” (p. 15104), 

offa testified that he did not recall the conversation that Gillis 
was to get the $100 a week in commissions: 


The Cuarrman. Would you enter into a contract for tele- 
vision service or any other service where you would pay out 
$15,601 of Teamsters’ money, knowing and understanding, 
and as a part of the transaction, that $100 a week of that 
was to go to a judge, a presiding judge of a court before whom 
you might have cases? 

Mr. Horra. If he was going to do any work in behalf of 
the program, and going outside of the court chambers. It 
might have been discussed. I don’t recall it: 

he CyatrMan. Wouldn’t you think such a transaction 
was against public. policy? 

Mr. Horra. It is according to what he was going to do 
for the money if he received any. 

The CuarrMaNn. No matter what he was going to do, if he 
is a judge of a court before whom you might have cases, do 
you think that a proper transaction? 

Mr. Horra. Senator, I don’t know if it happened, and I 
don’t know if the man received any mOeey, cannot recall 
any discussion concerning it. However, I think his conscience 
would have to be the judge or the determination of whether or 
not it was right or wrong. 

The CuarrMan. I think his conscience should play some 
part in it, no doubt. I am not questioning that. I am just 
asking you if you would knowingly enter into such an agree- 
ment as that. 

Mr. Horra. I think that if a judge, on his own time, could 
assist in a show and enterprise of any description, and he 
could earn some money doing it, and he wasn’t obligated to 
the individual who paid him for anything other than pro- 
ducing what he was paid for; there certainly wouldn’t be 
anything immoral about it (p. 15087). 


It has been demonstrated repeatedly in the testimony that being on 
friendly terms with James R. Hoffa can be a rewarding and profitable 
experience. Nowhere, however, is this more vividly illustrated than 
in the story of the Maybury Grand Medical Sanitarium in Detroit, 
Mich. The ingredients of the Maybury Grand story are these: 

(1) Two friends of Mr. Hoffa decide to build a sanitarium; 

(2) These gentlemen have no funds to invest in this project 
themselves; 

(3) They are good friends of Mr. Hoffa, and he buys a building 
for them with union funds; 
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(4) The building is completely remodeled at union expense; 
_(5) The entrepreneurs get the completed sanitarium without a 
nickel’s investment on their part; 

(6) During the entire transaction the Teamsters guarantee 
that, if the sanitarium plan does not work, they will take the 
whole project off the hands of the promoters at no cost to the 
promoters. 

In this case, the Hoffa friends were James P. Hannan, a former 
Michigan State legislator, and John McElroy, also a former legislator, 
who is a member of the Wayne County (Michigan) Road Commis- 
sion. Both Hannan and McElroy had become interested in the 
establishment of a sanitarium and had been on the lookout for a 
building. They found such a building, which was at that time 
owned by the United Auto Workers, CIO. Hannan and McElroy 
went to see their friends, James R. Hoffa and Owen Bert Brennan, 
and the Teamster officials agreed that locals 299 and 337 should pur- 
chase the building for $36,500. Hannan and McElroy then, in turn, 
bought the building from the Teamsters on a land contract for $40,000. 


Mr. Kennepy. Why were Mr. Brennan and Mr. Hoffa 
interested in making this transaction? 

Mr. Hannan. Well, when we talked to Mr. Hoffa and Mr. 
Brennan about this thing, they apparently had some infor- 
mation from other sources. They mentioned, I believe, a 
doctor, at that time—lI don’t Seealt his name—but they had 
some background in this type of thing. They realized that 
there was a definite need for such a project in Detroit. Plus 
the fact that, as I recall it, they indicated that this was not 
too far afield from a medical program which the Teamsters 
themselves had been contemplating. In fact, I believe they 
have it in effect in some other parts of the country. So their 
position, as I recall it, was that if we weren’t able to handle 
this thing, it would be beneficial for their union for the pur- 
pose that I have just indicated. 

Mr. Kennepy. So if it wasn’t financially successful under 
your and Mr. McElroy’s direction, the Teamsters would 
cake it over? 

Mr. Hannan. That is correct (pp. 14865-14866). 


Hannan said the reason he and McElroy did not buy the building 
directly and save the $3,500 difference between what the Teamsters 
paid and what they had to pay the Teamsters was “‘ We did not have 
the cash.’”’ Hannan said that, after the building was purchased, 
Bert Brennan got hold of Mr. Hixon of the Hixon Construction Co., 
and that a contract was signed for the remodeling of the building. 
Hannan and McElroy put up no money for the remodeling work. 
According to Hannan, Hixon did the entire job without drawing any 
construction money. 

In addition to the help of the Teamsters, Hannan and McElroy 
also got personal assistance from Hoffa and Brennan. Hannan said 
that Hoffa and Brennan loaned them $16,000 in cash in October 1955, 
and $15,000 in cash in January 1956. This transaction came to a 
culmination on March 16, 1956, when Hannan and McElroy received 
a $250,000 loan from the Michigan Conference of Teamsters Health 
and Welfare Fund. Of this, the Teamsters paid directly to the Hixon 
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Construction Co., $184,719.84 to pay for the cost of the remodeling; 
$20,000 each went to locals 299 and 337 to pay off the land contract, 
at which time Hannan and McElroy got title to the property. 


Mr. Kennepy. The loan was made by the Michigan 
Conference of Teamsters welfare fund at a time when you 
didn’t even own the property? 

Mr. Hannan. We hed a land contract to buy the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have a copy of the land contract? 

Mr. Hannan, No sir; 1 don’t (p. 14868). 


Hannan said that in July, August, and September ef 1956 the 
$31,000 personal loans of Hoffa and Brennan were repaid out of the 
profits the sanitarium was then making. The evidence indicated, 
however, that the financial status of the Maybury Grand Sanitarium 
was seriously misrepresented to the Michigan Conference of Teamsters 
welfare fund trustees at the time the $250,000 loan was made. 

An appraisal prepared by one Fred Bigelow showed the cost of the 
building as $125,000. The Teamsters knew this to be inaccurate 
since they had paid $36,500 for the ee The appraisal then 
showed that of the cost of remodeling the building was $300,000. 
Again the Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare fund knew this 
was not true, since they issued a check for the remodeling in the 
amount of $184,719.84. Others figures in the appraisal were similarly 
inflated. Hospital furniture which cost a little under $35,000 was 
appraised for $100,000. Kitchen equipment purchased for a little 
over $12,000 was valued at $24,000. Surgical and medical supplies 
costing around $16,000 were appraised for $96,000. 

Committee accounting consultant Carmine 5S. Bellino said his 
analysis of the total appraisal submitted by Bigelow showed that 
“$645,000 of the items included in the appraisal actually cost only 
$287,804.77,” and it should be borne in mind that it was on the 
basis of this appraisal that the Teamsters loaned the money to the 
Maybury Grand Sanitarium. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * you were able to obtain this hos- 
pital, Mr. Hannan, you and Mr. McElroy, without putting 
up any money of your own; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Hannan. That is correct (p. 14877). 


Of all the transactions entered into by the ‘Teamsters in Detroit 
under the leadership of Mr. Hoffa, one of the most curious and 
complicated involved the Winchester Village Land Co. which was the 
recipient of a million dollar loan from the Michigan Conference of 
Teamsters Health and Welfare Fund in October of 1955. A meeting 
of the board of trustees of the health and welfare fund was held on 
October 12, 1955. In attendance at the meeting were James R. 
Hoffa; the welfare fund’s attorney, George Fitzgerald; Abe Green, and 
John Babcoek, representatives of the Winchester Village Land Co.; 
and four trustees of the welfare fund, Frank Fitzsimmons, Robert 
Holmes, Howard Minnich, and Chester Dady. 

At that meeting, the loan of $1 million was approved on the basis of 
a statement made by John Babcock that “considerable improvements 
had been already done on the land, and that approximately $1,200,000 
had already been spent for the land and engineering which was 
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roceeding rapidly.” Walter Henson, a certified public accountant 
loaned to the committee staff by the U.S. General Accounting Office 
in Seattle, Wash., testified, however, that Babcock’s statement was 
untrue. Henson stated that at the time of the loan the maximum 
amount spent by the Winchester Land Development Co. on the 
project for which it received a million dollar loan was $60,000. Hen- 
son testified that as of the day of the hearing, almost 3 years after the 
first installment of the loan was made, not 1 penny of principal had 
been repaid to the Teamsters. The only amount the Teamsters had 
received was $104,000 in interest. Yet, Henson said, if the Win- 
chester Village Land Co. had been compelled to live up to the pro- 
visions of the escrow agreement entered into with the Teamsters, the 
loan would have been repaid as well as the interest. 

Henson said his computations were that in the period from October 
12, 1955, until the time of his examination in September of 1958, the 
Teamsters should have received $1,279,000. As a final fillip to the 
transaction, Henson testified that Teamster attorney George Fitz- 
gerald received a fee of $35,000 from the Winchester Village Land Co. 
Henson said Abe Green described this fee to him as a “‘finder’s fee— 
a fee commonly paid to a party who locates a source of funds.’ 
With this broad outline, Henson related the following story on the 
Winchester Village Land Co. 

Henson said at the time the loan was made the liabilities of the 
Winchester Village Land Co. exceeded the assets by $10,000. The 
Winchester Village Land Co. owned two tracts, one of 1,270 acres, and 
one called Winchester Woods consisting of 105 acres. The company 
had borrowed $200,000 on July 25, 1955, on the Winchester Woods 
subdivision. The Winchester Village property of 1,270 acres was 
pledged as security on the Teamster loan and was valued roughly at 
$470,000. At the time of the loan by the Teamsters, an escrow was set 
up at the Abstract Title & Guaranty Co. of Detroit. The Teamster 
money was paid in installments for the purpose of paying bills for 
improving the land, which would include paving, sewerage system, 
water plant, and other items necessary for the development of a sub- 
division. The payment to the Teamsters was to be handled through 
releases. William J. Schultz, assistant secretary of the Abstract 
Title & Guaranty Co., testified thatias land was sold by the Winchester 
Village Land Co. there was a provision in both the mortgage and the 
escrow agreement— 


that parcels may be released, and that these releases would 
be deposited with our company, and as they were acquired 
they would come in and pay the amount of money called 
for (p. 14712). 


Under the escrow agreement, the Winchester Village Land Co. could 
not sell the land until a release was obtained from the Teamsters. A 
second, feature of the escrow required that the Abstract Title & 
Guaranty Co. could not pay out any money for the improvements 
without the submission of bills. 

With respect to the latter, Schultz said there were some bills pre- 
sented which he refused to honor because he did not feel they came 
under the provisions of the agreement, Schultz said, however, he 
received a letter from George Fitzgerald telling him to go ahead and 
make the payments. One of the bills referred to in the Fitzgerald 
letter related to “tap privilege certificates in Clinton Township, 
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nt Macomb County, Mich.,” for which Schultz had been asked to 
ce disburse $100,000. 

= Mr. Kennepy. For instance, this letter of December 9, 

~~ 1955, says: 

ad “Dear Sir:” 

i It is to the Abstract Title & Guaranty Co., signed by 

a Fitzgerald. 

“ “Pursuant to our telephone conversation of yesterday, 

oe relating to the tap privilege certificates in Clinton Township, 


Macomb County, Mich., you are hereby authorized to re- 


= lease to the Winshall Associates $100,000 for their use in pick- 
ing up these tap privilege certificates. It is understood that 
ax what mechanics you may use in connection with the pay- 
ws ment of the money to them or to the proper receiving agency 
rs and what method may be used for the repayment of this 
ie. money into the fund is left to you as the escrow agent and the 
0 Winchester Land Co. 
ay “IT have discussed this matter with my clients, and it is our 
” feeling, one, that since the escrow account was created and 
he the money loaned for the development of Winchester Village, 
the use of this money for anything which will promote this 
he property, not only directly but indirectly, should be left to 
bs the discretion of Winchester Village Land Co. 
nd “Two. That, since the Clinton Township property is 
ny part of the partnership assets which was pledged as collateral 
is on the original loan, any improvement of that Clinton Town- 
is ship property would only enhance our security. 
at “If there is anything further you desire, please contact 
et the undersigned. 
ee “(Signed] Grorae FirzcEra.p.” 
or First, the tap privilege certificates in Clinton Township, 
m, did that have anything directly to do with the Winchester 
b- Village development? 
gh Mr. Scuutrz. No, sir. 
ct Mr. Kennepy. In fact, isn’t that a different county 
ter entirely than the Winchester Village Co.? 
he Mr. Scuutrz. Yes, sir. 
The CuarrMaNn. How far removed are the two tracts? 
Mr. Scnutrz. Roughly 60 or 70 miles. 
The CuarrMAN. How would improving a tract of land 
70 miles away enhance the value of the Winchester Village 
land? 
Mr. Scuuttz. I don’t believe you have the full picture, 
ld sir. These are two completely separate developments. One 
A up in Flint, that is the one that this loan is on, and the other 
« is in Macomb County, I believe. 
nts The Cuarrman. I do have the picture. This letter says 
it would directly, or implies it would directly, or indirectly 
Ww enhance the value of the Winchester Village Land Co. 
he project. 
4 Mr. Scuvuttz. That could never be. 
‘| 4 The CuarrMan. Sir? 


Mr. Scnuttz. That could never be (p. 14714-14715). 
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Mr. Schultz said at the time he received these letters he understood 
that George Fitzgerald represented the Teamsters welfare fund. 

As to the release provisions of the escrow, Schultz testified the 
Winchester Village Land Co. had only paid for one or two of the parcels 
of land released thus far. Despite this, however, a total of some 350 
acres has been released in 23 separate releases. It is on the basis of 
these releases that Investigator Henson based his estimate that the 
Teamsters would have received $1,279,000 if the provisions of the 
escrow had been lived up to. Of the 950 acres still pledged to the 
Teamsters as collateral for the note, Henson said the land was largely 
undeveloped; further, the water supply is insufficient to serve the area 
already developed, and the Gaines Township Board of Governors has 
passed a resolution stating that no more building permits would be 
issued for the building of Seite on this land. Schultz said that the 
escrow agreement was “‘completely violated with respect to the release 
of the property.’’ He said that the original agreement was also 
violated with respect to the payment of bills. Schultz said of the 
original $1 million deposited by the Teamsters only $200 was left in 
the Abstract Title & Guaranty Co. Henson said that of the original 
$1 million, $247,941.58 was diverted into expenses not related to the 
improvement of the land. Among these diversions were some $21,000 
for the purchase of 19 cows, 1 bull, and farm supplies; $98,550 for the 
purchase of the Clinton Township tap certificates referred to above; 
$44,615 paid out in loans by the Winchester Village Land Co. to other 
companies. 

Some $51,020.83 was diverted in this manner, according to Henson. 
As mentioned above, the Winchester Village Land Co. had borrowed 
$200,000 from a private group in 1955 on its Winchester Woods de- 
velopment. At that time, they entered into an agreement with the 
lender, one Daniel Levine, to sell him 10 acres of land for $10,000, 
with a proviso that they would repurchase the same 10 acres of land 
at the end of 1 year for $50,000. On June 29, 1956, the Aero Realty 
Co., a company used to transact business for the Winchester Village 
Land Co., sent the land company a bill for $51,020.83 for “services 
rendered and miscellaneous closings through May 3, 1956.” This 
was the money used to repurchase the land for $50,000 that the Win- 
chester Village Land Co. had sold only a year earlier for $10,000. 


Mr. Henson. This invoice was prepared in the office of the 
Winchester Village Land Co., billing itself for $51,020.83. 

Mr. Kennepy. But using the stationery of this other 
company. They had, did they not, stationery of another 
company in their own office? 

Mr. Henson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they would make up bills to them- 
selves on the stationery of the other company; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Henson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then they would submit those bills to 
the Abstract Title Co., receive the money of the Teamsters, 
and then use it for their own purposes? 

Mr. Henson. That is right, sir. / 

Mr. Kennepy. And in this particular case, the reason 
they needed the money was to repurchase the land for 
$50,000 from a group that they had sold it to for $10,000. 
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The CuarrMan. Is that corect? 
Mr. Henson. That is right, sir (pp. 14723-14724). 


Henson said that on the basis of his study the most that the Team- 
sters could salvage out of the Winchester Village Land Co. transaction 
at the time of the hearing was $350,000, and this he stressed was the 
outside possibility, indicating a loss to the Teamsters of at least 
$650,000. 

The $35,000 finder’s fee paid to George Fitzgerald and his law part- 
ner, Max Klayman, was handled in the most devious manner. It 
went like this. Abe Green, a partner in Winchester Village Land Co., 
made a $1,000 deposit in May of 1955, giving him an option to pur- 
chase certain land near Flint, Mich. Subsequently, he arranged to 
sell the property to the General Motors Corp. for a price which would 
net an approximate profit of $35,000. On December 1, 1955, Abe 
Green made an assignment to George Fitzgerald and Max Klayman of 
his interest in the profits in the proposed sale. (It is to be remem- 
bered at this point in the transaction the only money involved is the 
$1,000 originally put up by Abe Green.) The General Motors Corp. 
issued a check for $62,752. Mr. Green took this check to the Michi- 
gan National Bank of Flint where he had four cashier’s checks issued. 
One was in the amount of $35,000 payable to George Fitzgerald and 
Max Klayman; two checks were purchased payable to Edward and 
Susan Grubb, one for $26,615.60, and the other for $7,185, to complete 
payment for the land. Max Klayman, in turn, cashed the $35,000 
check payable to Fitzgerald and himself and purchased three other 
checks, one payable to himself for $9,625, one payable to George Stone 
for $9,625, and one payable to George S. Fitzgerald for $15,750. 
Fitzgerald, in turn, cashed his check, made a repayment of a loan at 
the City Bank in Detroit of $5,030, deposited $5,720 in the George 
Fitzgerald trustee account, and $5,000 in the George Fitzgerald spe- 
cial account, all in the City Bank. 

The bizarre Sun Valley project which occupied the committee’s 
attention in 1957 again came up for some testimony at the 1958 hear- 
ing. James R. Hoffa conceded that he had sent $500,000 from the 
funds of local 299 for deposit in a Florida bank while this bank was 
considering loaning the same amount to the Sun Valley project. 
Asked why he had done this, Hoffa retorted, ‘‘Because I wanted to”’ 
(p. 15177). 

Hoffa again conceded that he had a 45-percent option to purchase 

property in the Sun Valley development at the original price of the 
and. The testimony showed, however, that the Sun Valley project 
failed when Henry Lower diverted some $250,000 of the half million 
he received from the Florida bank to other enterprises in Detroit, 
Mich. It was of some interest to the committee when it learned later 
that Henry Lower, the promoter of Sun Valley, who received some 
$90,000 in union funds while he was promoting Sun Valley, was a 
fugitive from a California road gang at the time he was made an officer 
of local 376 of the Teamsters in Detroit, Mich., in 1953. 

Hoffa’s tangled financial dealings again came in for scrutiny of the 
committee during the 1958 hearings. For a number of years, Hoffa 
has declared annually on his income tax returns income listed as 
“Collections” and “Wagering.” The amounts listed by Hoffa in 
that manner were: 1948, $3,000; 1949, $1,500; 1950, $2,095.80; 
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1951, $5,500; 1952, $5,535; 1953, $10,505; 1954, $7,700; 1955, 
$9,799.50; and 1956, $10,682. 
Hoffa said he kept no records on this money— 


but there is race tracks in Detroit, and my partner has some 
horses, and my business associate in Detroit has some horses, 
and he places some bets and we are fortunate to win some 
money (p. 13398). 


Hoffa identified the associate who keeps these records as Owen B. 
Brennan. However, when Brennan was called upon to testify about 
this income he declined to do so on the grounds that it might incrimi- 
nate him. Brennan remained obdurate, despite assurances from the 
chairman that he would not be questioned about his personal finances. 
He said he felt that it would be— 


very difficult for me to differentiate between myself and Mr. 
Hoffa, and I therefore must respectfully decline to answer 
the question and exercise my privilege under the fifth 
amendment to the United States Constitution not to be a 
witness against myself (p. 13402). 


Herbert L. Grosberg, the union’s official accountant and also a 
certified public accountant for the Teamsters Union in Detroit, 
could cast no light on these moneys either. He said he merely put 
down on the income tax return that Mr. Hoffa told him it constituted 
his income and that he kept no records for either Mr. Hoffa or Mr. 
Brennan. In fact, Grosberg testified, after making up Hoffa’s tax 


returns he threw away the pieces of paper on which he made the 
computations. 


The CuartrMan. Did he submit information to you in the 
form of documents? 

Mr. Grossera. No. 

The CuarrMan. Well, then, you don’t have a document 
then? 

Mr. Grossera. No; I don’t. 

The CHarrMAn. What you have is nothing except his 
word; he said, ‘‘I won so much gambling’’? 

Mr. Grosspera. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. And you just put it down? 

Mr. Grosspera. That is right (p. 13416). 


As an —— the committee pointed out that in 1956 Hoffa 
listed income of $10,682 from wagering. 


Mr. Kunnepy. He could not possibly remember over a 
period of a year that he received $10,682. He must have 
written that down somewhere. Didn’t he show you any 
documents at all? 

Mr. Grosserc. Maybe he had it written down and then 
told me what the information was. 

Mr. Kennepy. He says he does not have any documents, 
either. 

Mr. Grosserc. I don’t know, but he told me it was 
$10,682. 

Mr. Kennepy. He must have a fantastic memory that 
he can remember that figure (p. 13418). 
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Grosberg also said that at the direction of Teamster Attorney 
George Fitzgerald he had destroyed a net-worth statement he had 
prepared on Hoffa’s assets and liabilities. Hoffa said that at the end 
of each year Brennan would tell him the net results of the wagering. 


Mr. Kennepy. Are you able to say unequivocally that 
none of this came from any employer? 

Mr. Horra. I say that it did not to my knowledge; it 
came from Brennan to me as wagering gains (p. 13941). 


Hoffa also reiterated his testimony of 1957 on loans he had made 
from various individuals and business agents of the Teamsters. Hoffa 
also swore that he had not told committee investigators on August 7, 
1957, that he had repaid the loans. As it subsequently developed the 
loans were paid a in September of 1957. Committee Accountant 
Carmine Bellino and Investigator Pierre Salinger testified, however, 
that on August 7, 1957, Hoffa told them in an interview in Detroit, 
Mich., that he had already repaid the loans to the business agents. 


Mr. Kennepy. What I am trying to find out, Mr. Chair- 
man, is whether the witness just came before the committee 
and stated he had these loans in order to account for certain 
amounts of cash that he had during the period 1953 to 1957; 
whether, in fact, these loans had never come to him; and 
whether this was just a way in which to state that he had 
sources of cash that he had, either in safe-deposit boxes or 
was using at that time (p. 13947). 


As further conflict on the whole matter of these loans, a loan applica- 
tion by Hoffa to the City Bank at Detroit, Mich., contained no men- 
tion of his owing any money to the business agents on May 9, 1957. 


Mr. Kennepy. The problem is—and we went into this 
situation with the business agents—that there was no evi- 
dence of the loans whatsoever, Mr. Hoffa. You did not have 
any evidence; you did not have any documentation on the 
loan. 

Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Horra. Well, you are correct, except—— 

Mr. Kennepy. And then it—— 

Mr. Horra. Just a moment. Except the fact that you 
had the agents in. 

Mr. Kennepy. We had the agentsin. For instance, Clift 
and Bell, who testified before the committee, both had bank 
accounts. Yet they said that they went home and got their 
money from a little box—$1,000 or $2,000. Mr. Allen had 
$2,000. Mr. Clift had $1,000. They went back and got 
cash. They both happened to give youcash. They did that 
even though both had bank accounts. Clift and Bell both 
had borrowed money from the union. Both had debts at that 
time. 

Mr. Horra. What is the problem? 

Mr. Kennepy. The prdbleti and the question is it was 
under very suspicious circumstances that the money was 
loaned, if there was such money loaned. If somebody, for 
instance, wanted to account for a large amount of cash, he 
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might say that he had received loans from a particular indi- 
vidual or from a group of individuals. I am just wondering 
if that is what you did in these circumstances. 

Mr. Horra. You would have to wonder a long time, be- 
cause if you don’t want to accept my word for it, and their 
word for it, then there isn’t any way that I know that I could 
convince you of not wanting to believe what I told you 
(p. 13949). 


During the 1958 Hoffa hearing, the committee made a prelimi- 
nary study of the Central States, Southeast and Southwest Areas 
Health and Welfare Fund. This was to be followed by a more 
complete inquiry into this matter during the year 1959. Prof. Allen 
Mayerson, former principal actuary of the New York State Insurance 
Department and presently a professor at the University of Michigan, 
told the committee of his study into the initial purchase of insurance 
by Central States in March of 1950. Professor Mayerson said that 
when the final bids were submitted on March 14, 1950, the three low 
bidders were the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co , the Continental 
Assurance Co., and a combined bid of the Union Casualty Co. and 
the U.S. Life Insurance Co. Each bid included a specific premium 
per member per month and a percentage for retention. _ Retention 
was explained as the amount retained by the underwriter for operat- 
ing expenses and profit. Professor Mayerson said that in considering 
the bids it was necessary to evaluate both the premium and retention 
rates. 

The bids per member per month were: Pacific Mutual, $3.78 with 
a 9.3-percent retention first year and 7.6 percent thereafter; Union 
Casualty and U.S. Life, $3.80 with a 17.5-percent retention; and Con- 
tinental Assurance Co., $3.85 with a 13.5-percent retention, plus 10 
percent of the profits. This 10-percent profit factor on the part of 
Continental Assurance had the effect of bringing its retention rate 
into a range of between 13.5 and 16 percent. Professor Mayerson 
said that a study of the companies involved showed the following con- 
cerning their assets at the time the bids were submitted: Pacific 
Mutual had assets of $377 million, and capital and surplus of $12.4 
million; Union Casualty had assets of $768,000, and capital and sur- 
plus of $310,000; U.S. Life had assets of $39 million, and capital and 
surplus of $2.25 million; Continental Assurance had assets of $148 
million, and capital and surplus of $14 million. 

Professor Mayerson said that even adding the assets of Union 
Casualty and U.S. Life, the combined total was only about 10 percent 
of the assets of Pacific Mutual and 25 percent of the assets of Conti- 
nental Assurance. Similarly, he said, adding the capital and surplus 
of Union Casualty and U.S. Life brought a figure equivalent to only 
12 to 15 percent of the capital and surplus of either of the other two 
companies. 

Taking all this into account, Professor Mayerson said that the 
lowest bid was Pacific Mutual and that as far as financial ability was 
concerned Pacific Mutual and Continental Assurance were “‘pretty 
much neck and neck.’’ Despite this, however, the contract was 
awarded to Union Casualty and United States Life. Professor May- 
erson said the reasons given by James R. Hoffa that the Pacific 
Mutual did not receive the bid was on the grounds they did not hae 
financial stability. Professor Mayerson said it was true that Pacific 
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Mutual underwent a financial reorganization in 1936, but he said this 
was 14 years prior to the time of the submission of the bids and 7 
years before Union Casualty was ever organized. Professor Mayer- 
son said that on the basis of the Pacific Mutual and Union Casualty 
bids, it cost the Central States Conference of Teamsters an excess of 
some $640,000 in the first 3 years to reject the low bidder. In addi- 
tion, Professor Mayerson said the commissions paid to the Union 
Insurance Agency of Illinois, operated by Allen Dorfman and his 
mother, Rose, and to the United Public Service Corp., headed by 
Dr. Leo Perlman, amounted in a 7-year period to $1,400,000. Pro- 
fessor Mayerson said he took the commission scale of six other life 
insurance companies, made a comparison, and arrived at the figure 
that if any of these six companies had done the business for the 
Central States Conference of Teamsters, the commissions paid in the 
7-year period would have run from a low of $160,000 to a high of 
$380,000. This meant that the commissions paid to the Dorfmans 
and Dr. Perlman were a million dollars in excess of the highest pos- 
sible figure of the other six companies. In actual operation, the 
underwriter charged $650,000 in direct commissions to the welfare 
funds to conform with New York State antidiscriminatory laws, but 
the Dorfmans and Perlman received $700,000 additional despite this. 
Professor Mayerson said that the Union Casualty Co. was controlled 
by Dr. Leo Perlman and that the Teamster business obtained in 
1950 from the Central States and Michigan conferences amounted to 
about 80 percent of the total business of the Union Casualty Co. 

An affidavit from Ralph J. Walker, vice president of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., detailed the circumstances concerning & 
meeting held in Chicago, at which time the insurance bids were 
discussed. He said that he appeared before a committee and that 
Pia ‘“‘appeared to be the chairman.” He said he was told by 

offa— 


that our bid was unacceptable because our company had had 
financial troubles in 1936 and welshed on its noncancellable 
accident and health policies. I told him that there was a 
satisfactory explanation and that I would like to present that 
explanation. He told me that the matter was closed and 
that our bid had been rejected. I asked him if he was both 
judge and jury, and he replied that he was both” (p. 15262) 


Martin Uhlmann, a committee staff accountant-investigator who 
has devoted a considerable period of time to a study of this Teamster 
insurance, testified that on February 2, 1950, Allen Dorfman wrote to 
Dr. Perlman: ‘From all indications it appears that our efforts to land 
the Central States business will be successful.’”’ It should be pointed 
out that this letter was written about 6 weeks before the insurance 
was awarded. On February 13, 1950, Allen Dorfman wrote another 
letter to Dr. Perlman in which he declared: 


The big thing for us to consider here, Doctor, is to get 
the contract first. Once we are established with the Central 
States, the rest will be worked out. That is the main point 
to be emphasized and is the point that was emphagized for 
me by Mr. Hoffa as well as Mr. Flynn. They said, “‘Tell Doc 
to get us the Central States drivers’ contract and, once 
we are in, the rest will be good going” (p. 15272). 
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In November of 1953, Willys J. McCarthy, an employer trustee of 
the health and welfare fund at the time the insurance was awarded, 
testified that ‘‘I thought James Hoffa was trying to throw it to Union 
Casualty, and I thought Tom Flynn very definitely was trying to 
throw it to Union Casualty.” 

On March 8, 1950, Allen Dorfman wrote Dr. Perlman: 


In my conversation with Jimmy Hoffa, he said that it 
would be all right to quote a lower rate for the life insurance 
but, if you do quote a lower rate and they find that the 
average rate is in the vicinity of 43 years, we will have to 

o along on a basis of the average age we submitted in our 
Bid. Use your own judgment along these lines but bear in 
mind to cut somewhere along the life insurance rate instead 
of 43, quote a figure as you have in the past and we will be in 
pretty good shape (p. 15273). 


Uhlmann testified that the bid invitation made it very clear that— 


there was to be no modification insofar as the bidding itself 
was concerned with respect to any feature of the specifica- 
tions in the invitation itself. Notwithstanding that, the bid 
that.came from Union Casualty quoted a life rate of age 39 
instead of 43 (p. 15273). 


While the Cential States insurance was being negotiated, the 
Teamsters were also entering into agreements for the Michigan 
Conference of Teamsters welfare fund. In April of 1949, the Michigan 
Conference welfare fund awarded its first group insurance to Con- 
tinental Assurance. In March of 1950, this policy was renewed with 
Continental Assurance, but on March 17, 1950, 2 days before Con- 
tinental Assurance received the new 1-year contract, Allen Dorfman 
wrote Dr. Perlman as follows: 


They are giving the insurance of the above-mentioned 
group to the Continental Casualty Co. who had submitted 
a bid of $3.75. The reason for this is that they want to 
show whomever might have questioned the Central States 
conference deal that it was to be given to the lowest bidding 
company. 

Now Jimmy has made the following statement to me which 
he has brought before his board, and has been agreed upon 
by both them as well as the employers, that if their experi- 
ence this coming year with Continental does not prove to 
meet with their satisfaction, Union Casualty will then 
assume the risk (p. 15275). 


Uhlmann testified that this proved to be the case. The interesting 
fact is that at the time Continental Assurance lost the Michigan 
Conference of Teamsters health and welfare insurance to Union 


Casualty, it had written a letter to the Teamsters telling them that 
because of — 


a favorable loss ratio, the Continental Assurance Co. has 
agreed to increase the benefits under the various policies, and 


the monthly rate for this coverage will remain the same, at 
$3.75. 
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Three days later, the Teamsters wrote the agent for the Continental 
Assurance Co. that they were canceling their policies with them. 
On the same day, the Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare 
fund sent a $50,000 check to the Union Casualty Co. On April 1, 
1951, Union Casualty became the carrier for the Michigan Conference 
of Teamsters welfare fund. On July 13, 1951, the Michigan Confer- 
ence of Teamsters welfare fund sent a check for $250,000 to the Union 
Casualty Co., buying some of its stock. Uhlmann testified that in 
subsequent years the Union Casualty increased the premium rate to 
the Teamsters while materially reducing the benefits. In December of 
1955 the Teamsters invested an additional $100,000 in the Union 
Casualty Co., bringing the total to $350,000, on which they have 
never received any dividends. 

John P. Findlay, committee accountant, testified that in the 
period 1950-51, Dr. Perlman expended $34,000 on entertainment in 
connection with new business, principally union business. In addi- 
tion to that, Dr. Perlman spent $7,000 for Christmas gifts in 1950, 
and $7,700 for Christmas gifts in 1951. Among the recipients of 
these gifts were James Hoffa, Bert Brennan, Don Peters, Robert 
Holmes, Frank Fitzsimmons, and Tom Flynn, all Teamster officials. 

A new facet of labor relations was unveiled to the committee when it 
looked into the circumstances surrounding a strike of taxicab com- 
panies in Wichita, Kans. 

During the life of the committee, it has heard a substantial amount 
of testimony on payments by employers to labor union representatives 
to head off organizing efforts. In Wichita, however, the committee 
heard that the Teamsters Union paid a group of cab owners $15,000 to 
facilitate the unionization of the employees of the cab companies. 

Rex B. Bulleigh, owner of the City Cab Co. of Wichita, told the 
committee that the strike took place from November 30, 1953, to 
February 9, 1954. The strike, according to Bulleigh, was attended 
by a considerable amount of violence. Bulleigh said that cabs were 
burned and dynamited, the offices of his cab company dynamited, 
and several drivers assaulted. 

In the early part of 1954, Bulleigh said that he met with Richard 
Kavner and Scotty Deans of the Teamsters Union and was told that 
if the strike was settled and a contract signed, the cab owners would 
not have to pay their drivers much more than they were paying at 
that time. Coincidentally with this discussion, two other moves 
were made by the Teamsters to end this strike. Kavner discussed 
with Bulleigh and other cab owners the possibility of the union loaning 
them $50,000 if the strike was settled. A proposal was also made 
that the union would pay the cab owners $15,000 if the cab drivers 
decided to join the Teamsters Union. A contract was signed calling 
for this payment of $15,000, and the money placed in escrow in a bank. 
Bulleigh said that, while he had been originally extremely belligerent 
against his drivers’ signing up with the Teamsters Union, as a result 
of the contract he became neutral. He said the drivers themselves 
were sold on the idea of joining the Teamsters by the promises of 
benefits they would receive. If such were the drivers’ hopes, however, 
when they joined the Teamsters (and a majority did join the Team- 
sters, bringing about the $15,000 payment to the owners), then the 
were rudely disappointed by what occured. Cab owner Bulleig 
testified that, as far as the owners were concerned, it was an easy 
contract. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Then you were able to obtain a very easy 
contract, were you not? The drivers did not obtain any 
great benefits? 

Mr. Buuyeian. No great benefits. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was part of the agreement, was 
it not? 

Mr. Buuueracn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In fact, they did not receive any health 
and welfare provisions at that time? 

Mr. Butuercu. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Even in 1957 when they brought up health 
and welfare again, they did not receive it at that time? 

Mr. Butera. No, sir. It was provided for, but it was 
my understanding that the board of trustees turned it down 
(p. 13811). 


The contract was signed in the offices of Payne H. Ratner, former 
Governor of Kansas, who had been retained by the Teamsters Union 
Ratner testified that the contract was drawn up in his office under his 
supervision. He said the union did pay the management $15,000 and 
the payment was— 


* * * contingent upon the members of the union voting in 
secret ballot in accordance with Kansas statutes for a union 
shop. The management agreed not to attempt to influence 
the members of the union one way or another on the prop- 
osition (p. 13754). 


A check in the amount of $15,000 was produced, dated February 4, 
1954, on the account of the Central States Conference of Teamsters, 
made payable to cash and endorsed by Sam E. Smith, an official of 
the Teamsters Union in Wichita. Smith said the loan had not yet 
been paid. 

The contract provided that, if the men failed to vote for the 
Teamsters union, the money would revert to the Teamsters Union. 


Senator Curtis. Do you think it was in the public interest? 

Mr. Ratner. To get a taxicab strike, a strike of that 
kind stopped? Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Curtis. Do you think it is in the public interest to 
permit unions to pay management to put their people into 
the Teamsters Union? 

Mr. Ratner. No, sir: I do not. That is not my under- 
standing that that is what that contract did. 

Senator Curtis. Well, now, what determines who gets the 
$15,000 in that contract? 

Mr. Ratner. As you have well stated, Senator, whether or 
not the men joined the union. 

Senator Curtis. That is right. So that is the central part 
of the contract, that determines who gets the money (p. 13762). 


Ratner admitted he had been told that, after the money was paid, 
the contract should be destroyed. He said it was his understand- 
ing that the Teamsters felt that, if the contract became public, it 
would make adverse publicity for the cab company owners and for 
the union. Despite his instructions, however, Ratner said he did 
not destroy the contract, and this is borne out by the fact that a 
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copy of the contract was found in Ratner’s files by committee staff 
investigators. 

Sam Smith, president and business representative of local 795 in 
Wichita, Kans., said the $15,000 paid to the cab companies repre- 
sented a loan from the Central States Conference of Teamsters to 
local 795. Smith said he had discussed the situation with both 
Richard Kavner and Harold J. Gibbons of St. Louis, the secretary- 
treasurer of the Central States Conference of Teamsters, and they 
were both aware of the uses to which the $15,000 was to be put. 

Also at issue during the testimony concerning the Wichita cab 
strike were three checks in the amount of $2,500 each drawn to 
Teamsters local 795 by the Central States Conference of Teamsters. 
These checks were dated January 25, January 29, and February 9, 
1954. All three checks bore the endorsement of Payne H. Ratner. 
Ratner said he had signed the checks merely to facilitate the cash- 
ing of the checks by Sam Smith, the local’s president. He said he 
did not receive any of the money. He said he merely endorsed the 
checks and gave the endorsed checks to Smith, and he did not know 
what Smith had done with the money. Ratner could not explain, 
however, why the checks, which were payable to local 795, were not 
deposited to some account in local 795’s name, rather than cashed 
by Smith. He did, however, say Smith needed the cash immediately 
and, if a deposit had been made, the money would not be available 
for a period of from 5 to 10 days. Smith said the money was used 
to pay out strike benefits to the members of the union who were on 
strike against the cab companies. Smith said, however, he did not 
have a single record to substantiate these payments. He said the 
records had been destroyed in July 1954, because he could see no 
necessity for keeping them and also because the union did not have 
adequate filing space. 


Mr. Kennepy. You have destroyed all the records deal- 
ing with this money? 
r. SmirH. Yes; we don’t have the money. 
Mr. Kennepy. You destroyed them? 
Mr. Smiru. Yes. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did you order their destruction? 
Mr. Smiru. I destroyed them myself (p. 13776). 


Smith said he had obtained receipts for the money as he doled 
it out to the strikers, but that the receipts had been among the records 
which were destroyed. Smith said that, to his recollection, the 
$7,500 did not represent the total amount paid out in strike benefits. 
He said the figure was probably closer to $25,000, 


Mr. Kennepy. Where are your books and records on the 

expenditures of your own local union for this period? 
_o Smita. We don’t have them. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t have those either? 

Mr. Situ. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where are they? 

Mr. Suir. They were destroyed. 

Mr. Kennepy. When were they destroyed? 

Mr. Smita. July 1954. 

Mr. Kennepy. You destroyed all of your books and 
records in dealing with this strike in July 1954? 
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Mr. Somirx. All records. 

Mr. Kennepy. On your instructions? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Fitzgerald, he knows the answer. 

Mr. Samira. This was done 4 | ago. It wasn’t done on 
my instructions; I did it myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. You destroyed all the records yourself? 

Mr. Smitu. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you do that, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smrru. I didn’t know there was any law requiring me 
to keep them in the first place (p. 13777). 


When pressed by Chief Counsel Kennedy, Smith could not name 
one striker to whom he had paid benefits. 


Mr. Smite. Mr. Kennedy, do you have a list of the 
strikers at that time? 

I don’t have that. If I had the list of the striking mem- 
bers, I could identify many, many of them that received 
money. 

Senator Ervin. It would seem to me that a man who has 
such a short memory as you profess to have would be very 
diligent about keeping records instead of destroying them 
(p. 13790). 


Joseph L. Exley, a member of the executive board of local 795 for 
12 years, said that in May of 1954 he recalled members of the execu- 
tive board asking Smith where the strike records were. He said 
Smith told him at that time that the records had been bundled up 
and sent to Washington. Exley said he did not know the records 
had been-destroyed until he heard Smith’s testimony before the 
committee. Exley also said the fact that the local had loaned $15,000 
to the cab companies had not been made known to the union 
membership. 

Finpincs—Jamis R. Horra 


During 2 years of hearings, the committee has heard voluminous 
testirnony relating to the conduct of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of America and 
that union’s general president, James R. Hoffa. 

So grave were the committee’s findings of impropriety by top 
officers of this union that the first interim report issued in March 
1958 contained a special finding on the Teamsters which declared in 
closing: 


The power of the Teamsters Union president is so extraor- 
dinary that the committee finds the fact this power is now 
lodged in the hands of a man such as Hoffa tragic for the 
Teamsters Union and dangerous for the country at large. 


During 1958, the committee held an additional 7 weeks of hearings 
into the activities of Hoffa and the Teamsters. Nothing in these 
hearings has in any way altered the committee’s previously announced 
views on the leadership and direction of the Nation’s largest union. 
In fact, the 1958 hearings produced testimony of an even more sordid 
nature than that of the previous year. 
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Ignominy was piled on ignominy as the testimony wove through 
stories of violence. financial manipulations, callous repression of 
democratic rights and racketeer control. 

This is an ugly situation. The continuing attitude of Hoffa and 
other Teamster leaders that they are above the law can only serve to 
intensify the apprehensions of decent union members and decent 
people throughout the country. 

It will serve no purpose to take each of Hoffa’s acts and issue a list 
of condemnations his the committee has done on numerous oc- 
casions. One point, however, must be made crystal clear. The 
understanding of this point is vital to the understanding of Hoffa’s 
role as a labor leader, the head of the Nation’s largest union. 

On more occasions than we can recount, Hoffa has told the com- 
mittee (and anyone else who would listen) that no matter what else 
can be said about him, he is first and foremost interested in the better- 
ment of the working conditions of his union members. It is this 
point which the Teamster president repeatedly uses to justify his 
culmea behavior. The fact is that nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

Time and time again the committee has found Hoffa to be faithless 
to the members of his own union. He has betrayed these members 
so frequently that it has become abundantly clear that Hoffa’s chief 
interest is his owa advancement and that of his friends and cronies— 
a great number of whom are racketeers. 

It is true that in many areas of the country wages paid to members 
of the Teamsters Union are as high as or higher than those paid to 
other working people. This, however, has been historical with truck- 
drivers. It was so in the days of Dan Tobin and remained so during 
the administration of Dave Beck. The fact is, however, that Hoffa 
has permitted his close associates to sign contracts in other areas 
which are disgracefully low and in some cases even lower than the 
national minimum wage of $1 an hour. Such is certainly the case 
in Detroit, Hoffa’s own backyard, where Teamster Union car washers 
work for as little as $2.50 a day for a 10-hour day. 

In New York a number of Teamster locals brought into that union 
by Hoffa, with the help and assistance of John Dioguardi and Anthony 
“Tony Ducks’ Corallo, executed contracts calling for low wages and 

oor working conditions. When this situation was brought to public 

ight by the committee, Mr. Hoffa did nothing to clean up the situat.on. 

On the contrary, he permitted the corrupt union officials to leave the 
Teamsters and set up independent unions in the New York area, 
which today continue their faithless representation of the working 
people of that city. A number of other instances of sweetheart 
contracts, where directly participated in by Hoffa or his associates, 
have been placed in the committee record, including the contracts 
signed with the Englander Mattress Co. and the contract signed with 
the Midwest Burlap & Bag Co. in Des Moines, lowa. These examples 
serve to destroy Hoffa’s self-painted picture as a steadfast champion 
of working people. - 

In addition, Hoffa has used union funds for his own benefit and 
that of his friends. 

Hoffa has consistently supported the interests of racketeer friends 
over those of his own members. 
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Hoffa and his chief aides have consistently repressed democratic 
rights within the union. 

Hoffa has connived with and maneuvered union insurance to rack- 
eteer friends, bringing these friends gigantic profits. While the cost 
of insurance has risen, the benefits to the members of his union were 
drastically reduced. 

In the history of this country it would be hard to find a labor 
leader who has so shamelessly abused his members or his trust. 

The 7 weeks of hearings in 1958 covered a great variety of subjects. 
As the trail of investigation was followed by the committee staff, it 
led into the disappearance of an Indianapolis attorney; to the fringes 
of the infamous Greenlease kidnap case; to a wild spending spree by 
Teamster business agents in Florida (at union expense); to a bizarre 
financing scheme for a Michigan subdivision in which the Teamsters 
stand to lose at least $600,000; to fixed elections and violence; to the 
threatening of public officials; to payoffs. 

The diversity of the subjects covered by the hearing in which 
Hoffa and/or his close associates were personally involved is enough 
to indicate the serious nature of the problem confronting the public 
and the labor movement in the present leadership of the Teamsters 
Union. It is hard to conceive how critical the problem is unless one 
has had the opportunity of hearing all the testimony or reading the 
printed record, but the committee has heard the testimony and is 
acquainted with the facts. The committee is convinced that if Hoffa 
remains unchecked he will successfully destroy the decent labor move- 
ment in the United States. Further than that, because of the tre- 
mendous economic power of the Teamsters, it will place the under- 
world in a position to dominate American economic life in a period 
when the vitality of the American economy is necessary to this 
country’s preservation in an era of world crisis. This Hoffa cannot 
be allowed to do. 

The legislative implications of Mr. Hoffa’s vast power are such that 
the committee intends to continue its interest in both him and the 
Teamsters Union and intends to hold further hearings on these sub- 
jects during the year 1959. 

Read in the light of what has happened since its publication, the 
special finding of the committee on the Teamsters Union in the com- 
mittee’s 1958 interim report is prophetic. Recent testimony indicates 
that attempts are being made to consolidate the Teamsters Union 
with a union expelled from organized labor for Communist domina- 
tion, an alliance which could easily cripple the country at will. 

If Hoffa is successful in combating the combined weight of the U.S. 
Government and public opinion, the cause of decent unionism is lost 
and labor-management relations in this country will return to the 
jungle era. 

During 1958 the committee inquired into the following topics which 
directly concerned Hoffa: 

(1) The payoff by Detroit laundry owners to settle their 1949 
contract. 

(2) The lack of any action whatsoever by James R. Hoffa to 
take a single definitive step to rid his union of racketeers and 
crooks. 
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(3) The placing of a Detroit prize fighter on the payroll of the 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters Welfare Fund by Hoffa and 
Owen Bert Brennan. 

(4) The demonstrated tieup between Brennan and the notori- 
ous Raffaele Quasarano, identified before the committee by the 
U.S. Bureau of Narcotics as one of the Nation’s leading importers 
of heroin. 

(5) The direct intervention of Hoffa in the securing of a 
charter for a racket-controlled restaurant local in Philadelphia 
through the intercession of ex-convict Samuel “Shorty” Feldman 
and Max Stern. 

(6) The peculiar circumstances surrounding the purchase by 
the Teamsters of the lavish home of Paul “The Waiter” Ricca. 

(7) The illegal actions of Hoffa’s Ohio lieutenants, William 
Presser and N. Louis “Babe” Triscaro. 

(8) The establishment of the State Cab Co. in Indianapolis 
by David Probstein with the assistance of funds which came 
from Hoffa and Brennan. (Probstein subsequently disappeared, 
a mystery which remains unsolved.) 

(9) The activities of the Teamster “(Gold Dust Twins,” Robert 
Barney Baker and Thomas Burke, who flitted about the country 
with apparent impunity while allegedly performing services for 
Mr. Hoffa. 

(10) Payoffs to Barney Baker to facilitate the labor problems 
of a Pennsylvania trucking firm. 

(11) The 1-year binge of Tom Burke in a Miami hotel—all 
expenses paid by the Teamsters. 

(12) The disgraceful activities of Harry Karsh, the Teamster 
organizer dispatched to organize carnivals and circuses. 

(13) The collusion of Karsh and Harold J. Gibbons in “fixing” 
the election in joint council 13 in St. Louis. 

(14) Harold Gibbons’ personal direction of the violence-packed 
St. Louis taxicab strike of 1953. 

(15) The $15,000 payoff by Harold Gibbons and other Team- 
ster officials to the cabowners of Wichita, Kans., to assure the 
unionization of the taxicab drivers in that city. 

(16) The employment of former Kansas Governor Payne Ratner 
to assist Hoffa in his difficulties before a House investigating 
subeommittee headed by Representative Clare Hoffman, of 
Michigan. 

(17) The undemocratic practices of Hoffa and Gibbons with 
relation to Teamster locals in Joplin, Mo., Springfield, Mo., and 
Pontiac, Mich. 

(18) The threats made by James R. Hoffa to law-enforcement 
officials in Detroit. 

(19) The payments made by James R. Hoffa and the Team- 
sters Union through an advertising agency to a Detroit judge who 
was later to try an important Teamster case. 

(20) The Teamster participation in the setting up of Hoffa 
friends in the Maybury Grand Sanitarium in Detroit. 

(21) The Hoffa-maneuvered loan to the Winchester Village 
Land Co. by the Michigan Conference of Teamsters Welfare 
Fund—a vast fraud perpetrated on members of the Teamsters 
Union from which they stand to lose some $600,000. 
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All of these 21 matters involved improper actions by Hoffa and/or 
his top associates. In a vast majority of these cases, the continuing 
tieup between Hoffa and the underworld is manifestly clear. 

While the committee has made its position clear on a number of 
these matters through the closing statement of the chairman during 
the course of the hearings, it nevertheless wishes to make these addi- 
tional findings in relation to the Teamster hearings. 

The committee finds that Harold J. Gibbons, international vice 

resident of the Teamsters and head of the St. Louis joint council 

0. 13, has been consistent in his denial of democratic rights to his 
critics and to the critics of the policies of James R. Hoffa. Mr. Gib- 
bons has long proclaimed his devotion to the cause of democracy and 
civil rights. He apparently wants these rights for himself, but not 
for others within the framework of the Teamsters Union. His manipu- 
lation of votes in the election in joint council 13 was a crude but com- 
pletely undemocratic attempt to insure his own election as president 
of joint council 13. In this instance, Gibbons viewed the Teamster 
constitution with the widest possible latitude, giving himself every 
possible brea‘ in interpretation. 

But when it became his turn to rule in cases involving opponents 
of the Hofla-Gibbons regime in Joplin and Springfield, Mo., his inter- 
pretations fell into the narrowest possible category, and were designed 
to eliminate any and all honest rank-and-file opposition within those 
unions. 

In Springfield an incompetent officer was thrown out by the inter- 
national. His successor conducted an honest and capable adminis- 
tration, but the local was thrown into trusteeship by Hoffa and 
Gibbons appointed as trustee. He thereupon appointed the same 
officer who had previously been thrown out for incompetence to run 
the affairs of the local, and appointed as business agent Branch 
Wainwright, who had a long criminal record and had only recently 
emerged from the Missouri State Penitentiary. Members of the local 
who opposed the officers placed in there by Gibbons found themselves 
unable to secure employment in the city of Springfield. 

In Joplin opponents of the regime of Floyd Webb, a stanch Hoffa 
supporter, were declared ineligible to run for office, because the dues 
which had been collected by their employer through the checkoff 
system had not reached the union headquarters by the first of the 
month. A group of protesting members wrote a letter to Hoffa, 
who immediately dispatched a letter to Webb. Subsequently one of 
these members was brutally beaten with a ball-peen hammer, while 
the others who had written Hoffa were fired from their jobs by the 
employer at the direction of the Teamsters Union. Yet when Webb 
stood for reelection and the facts outlined above were known, Gibbons 
stood on the platform of the union meeting in Joplin and com- 
mended him for his splendid administration. The committee cannot 
help but feel that the Gibbons interpretation of democracy is more 
applicable in a totalitarian society, where through fear and violence 
the incumbents inevitably remain in power. 

The committee finds tnuat Hoffa condoned the disgraceful behavior 
of Robert Barney Baker and Thomas Burke. Baker, through his 
own testimony, has admitted association with top gangsters in every 
section of the country. The committee testimony showed that he 
accepted a payoff to setile a labor dispute in Pennsylvania. He spent 
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some $25,000 on his girl friend in Miami during a period when his 
legitimate income would only have come to a quarter of that. Burke, 
on his part, received retirement pay from the Teamsters Union and 
then spent a year in a Miami hotel, doing nothing. His bill for that 
year’s spree was picked up by the Teamsters Union. Small wonder 
that he wrote Harold Gibbons “You and Jimmy are good guys.” 
The only noticeable activity by Burke while he was in Miami was an 
attempt to shake down the owners of the Hialeah Race Track. 

The committee finds that George Fitzgerald, the attorney for 
a number of Teamster entities in Detroit, acted in a highly improper 
manner in accepting a $35,000 finder’s fee from the Winchester 
Village Land Co. at a time when he was the attorney for the Michigan 
Conference of Teamsters health and welfare fund, which hed just 
loaned the land company a million dollars. It is a cardinal sin for a 
lawyer to serve two masters, and the committee strongly urges the 
Michigan Bar Association to look into what it considers Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s highly unethical conduct. 


Teamsters Loca 285 AND THE Detroit INsTITUTE or LAUNDERING 


The circumstances surrounding the use of a payoff to settle a 
labor-management dispute were heard by the committee, in con- 
nection with the 1949 contract negotiations between Teamster Local 
285 in Detroit, Mich., and the Detroit Institute of Laundering. The 
case followed the classic pattern of the attempt to circumvent normal 
labor-management relations through the payment of a bribe for a 
softer contract, or for the solution of negotiations which otherwise 
seem insoluble. 

A total of nine witnesses was heard in this phase of the hearing. 
Although there was a mass of contradictory evidence, these facts 
emerged from the hearings uncontradicted: 

(1) In 1949, the Detroit Institute of Laundering and the Laundry 
Drivers Local 285 of the Teamsters Union, headed by Isaac Litwak, 
were having much difficulty coming to terms. The contract had 
expired in February and the negotiations dragged on into March and 
April. The union had announced its intention of going on strike and 
had levied an assessment for a strike fund. The principal stumbling 
block in the negotiations was the granting by the employers of a 5- 
day week, which the laundry owners were adamantly opposed to doing. 

(2) Faced with this impasse, the leaders of the institute decided 
that the only solution to their problems was to put in a fix with James 
R. Hoffa, then head of the joint council of Teamsters in Detroit. 
The laundry owners sent a committee to see Joe Holtzman, a labor 
relations consultant who was extremely close to Hoffa, with the 
avowed intention of having Holtzman interest Hoffa in settling the 
laundry contract. 

(3) After ‘‘making a check,” Holtzman said he could settle the 
contract without the necessity of the laundry owners’ acceding to the 
5-day week. He insisted on a $17,500 payoff, and further insisted 
this money be paid in cash. This money was collected from the 
Detroit laundry owners on the basis of $90 for every truck they 
operated—$45 in the year 1949, and $22.50 each in 1950 and 1951. 
The laundry owners who were solicited were told the money was to 
be used to settle the institute’s problems with the Teamsters Union, 
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and the president of the institute said there was no doubt in his mind 
that the money was a payoff. 

(4) The testimony is uncontradicted that beyond the possible set- 
ting up of one meeting between Hoffa and the leaders of the laundry 
owners group, Joe Holtzman did none of the things that a legitimate 
labor-management consultant would do. He took no part in the 
strategy meeting of the laundry owners; he did not sit in on any of 
the negotiations; he did not help write the contract or any section of it. 

(5) It was the unanimous opinion of the laundry owners, who 
arranged and participated in the payoff, that none of the money went 
to Isaac Litwak, president of Local 285 of the Teamsters. 

(6) Following the payoff, Hoffa made an unprecedented appearance 
at the negotiations table in the Detroit-Leland Hotel in Detroit, and 
told the participants to settle the contract or he would settle it for 
them. Later that day the contract was settled and the employers 
did not have to concede the 5-day week nor make any further con- 
cessions to the union. 

(7) Isaac Litwak expressed his displeasure w the laundry owners 
about their going over his head to Mr. Hoffa. 

(8) Mr. Hoffa admitted he received $5,000 in cash from Mr. Holiz- 
man and his partner Mr. Jack ‘‘Babe’”’ Bushkin some time in 1951. 
He said it was a loan but that he received the money with no note 
and at no interest. He further stated that he paid the money back 
to Holtzman and Bushkin in cash, but there is not the slightest 
evidence to support his story of the transaction. 

When questioned by the committee on his role in the payoff, Bushkin 
invoked the fifth amendment. Holtzman died in 1953. 

Mr. Hoffa’s testimony on this entire question was a maze of con- 
tradictions. At first he said he had not discussed the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Laundering with Holtzman or Bushkin. He later amended 
this statement to say he ‘‘may have” discussed it with them. Asked 
whether he had gone to the meeting at the Detroit-Leland Hotel, he 
first answered: 


If I did I can’t recall it and I don’t believe I did * * * 
I don’t think I ever met the negotiating committee of the 
laundry institute. I don’t believe I did (p. 13292). 


After a substantial amount of testimony on the fact that he had been 
present at the meeting, however, Hoffa conceded he had attended 
the meeting. 

One of the prime movers in arranging the payoff was William H. 
Miller, in 1949 the owner of the New Method Laundry in Detroit, 
Mich., and currently the owner of a motel and restaurant at Waters- 
meet, Mich. On July 27, 1958, 10 days before the hearing, Miller 
executed an affidavit in Watersmeet. The key points of his affidavit 
were these: he said the negotiations with the Laundry Drivers Union 
had broken down in February and the meetings had continued to be 
held at the Detroit-Leland Hotel and at the Old Wayne Club. He 
stated that Litwak was adamant in his demands and kept meeting 
every request of the laundry owners with the threat of a strike. 
Miller finally suggested at a luncheon with Howard Balkwill, president 
of the Detroit Institute of Laundering, and John Charles Meissner, the 
secretary-treasurer of the organization, “‘we should go to someone 
higher up in the Teamsters and attempt to reach a settlement.’”’ He 
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went on to say that a meeting was set up between Meissner, Balkwill, 
and James R. Hoffa, and that either Meissner or Balkwill reported 
the outcome of this meeting to him in the offices of the laundry associa- 
tion in the Detroiter Hotel. 


I was told that at the meeting with Hoffa it had been arranged 
that a contract could be signed with the payment of $90 per 
truck by all the members of the association to Hoffa * * * 
and that Hoffa told them that the laundry owners would 
have to make no further concessions to the union (p. 13299). 


Miller said that Meissner and Balkwill told him Hoffa would appear 
at the next meeting of the negotiating committees and see that the 
contract was settled. Miller said he made cash payments of $450 to 
Meissner in the first year, and $225 each in the 2 succeeding years. 
According to Miller, Hoffa did appear as scheduled at the next meeting 
and the contract was concluded soon thereafter. 

In the 10 days following the signing of the affidavit, Miller was ques- 
tioned on several occasions by Chief Counsel Robert F. Kennedy and 
reiterated the facts contained in the affidavit. However, in appearing 
before the committee, he changed certain statements in the affidavit: 
first, Miller said it was true that he, Meissner, and Balkwill had agreed 
that someone higher up in the union should be contacted; he said, how- 
ever, he was not sure now that the meeting had been held with Mr. 
Hoffa. As to the payments, Miller now said he was not sure the 
payments had been made to Hoffa. 


The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment. You were told, though 
as a result of the meeting, that a settlement could be 
arranged by the payment of $90 per truck? 

Mr. MILuer. That is right. 

The CuHarrMAN. Were you interested in knowing to whom 
the payments were to be made? 

r. Mituer. Well, being as I suggested that it be made 
to Hoffa, I just took it for granted that that is who the pay- 
ments were made to. 

The CuarrMan. Did you ever learn anything different, 
that the meeting was held with anyone other than Hoffa? 

Mr. MILLER. No, I did not. 

The CuarrmMan. You never heard of it being held with 
anyone else to this day?’ 

Mr. Miter. No, never did. 

The CuHarrMAN. And you had suggested it with Hoffa? 

Mr. Miuuier. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And they reported to you that the meet- 
ing ee been arranged? 

Mr. Miter. They did not tell me who the meeting had 
been arranged with. 

The CuHarrMAN. They said a meeting had been arranged? 

Mr. Muuuer. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Later they told you what the terms were, 
that was the proposition made to them at the meeting? 

Mr. Miter. That is right (pp. 13302-13303). 


Miller conceded under questioning, however, that Meissner did 
report to him that Hoffa appeared at the meeting at the Detroit- 
Leland Hotel. 
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The CuarrMan. And he had previously reported to you 
that Hoffa said he would settle it? 

Mr. Miuer. Well, his contacts with Hoffa agreed they 
would settle it, yes. 

The CuHarrRMAN. In other words, as a result of these folks 
contacting someone higher, whom at the time you had sug- 
gested as Hoffa, and so far as you knew, you never knew 
anything to the contrary but what it was Hoffa? 

r. Mrituer. Well, I surmised it was Hoffa. 

The CuatrRMAN. Well you have never known anything to 
the contrary? 

Mr. Miter. That is right, I never knew anything to the 
contrary. 

The Cuarrman. When the test came at the negotiating 
session, it was reported to you that Hoffa showed up there? 

Mr. MItuer. Phat is right (p. 13304). 


Miller testified, however, that there was no doubt in his mind that 
the payment by the laundryowners in Detroit was a payoff. 


Senator Cuurcu. It was clearly understood that this was 
in payment for a contract? 
. Mriter. That is right (p. 13311). 


Howard Balkwill, the president of the association, was a reluctant 
witness who originally lied when interviewed by committee investi- 
gators in Detroit. He confirmed, however, that the Detroit Institute 
of Laundering had been having trouble with Isaac Litwak. He also 
confirmed that a decision had been made that someone higher up in 
the Teamsters should be approached to attempt to reach a solution to 
the impasse. Balkwill testified that Moe Dalitz, a Las Vegas and 
Havana gambling figure who was also the owner of a Detroit laundry, 
had suggested to them that they approach Joe Holtzman. He said a 
luncheon was held at Carl’s Chop House in Detroit, attended by him- 
self, Mr. Dalitz, Mr. Holtzman, Mr. Bushkin, and Mr. Meissner. 
At the luncheon they told Holtzman what their problems were; 
Holtzman said he would see what he could do about the problems. 
A short time later, Balkwill related, Holtzman came back to him and 
said he could settle the contract along the lines suggested by the 
laundryowners for a payment of $25,000 in cash, 


Mr. Kennepy. What was your reaction to that? 
Mr. Batkwi.u. Well, we nearly fainted. It is a iot of 
money. We just couldn’t pay it (p. 13325). 


After another short period of time, the laundryowners agreed to pay 
Holtzman $17,500, with a downpayment of $7,500, and two subse- 
quent annual payments of $5,000 each. The committee was interested 
in why this money was paid to Holtzman. 


The Cuarrman. What was that money to go for, the 
$25,000 in cash? 

Mr. BaLKwiu. Well, it was for his expense. Just what 
he was going to do with it, I don’t know. He naturally 
didn’t tell us. 

The CHarrMaANn. He just told you that that is what it 
would cost you? 
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Mr. BaLKwiLu. Yes; that is what it would cost for him 
to handle it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You knew he was very close to Mr. Hoffa, 
did you not? 

Mr. Batxwitu. Yes. We knew that he knew Mr. Hoffa. 
He knew all the teamster fellows there (p. 13325). 


Balkwill said Holtzman arranged a meeting with Hoffa, at which 
time they explained to Hoffa the difficulties they were having with 
Isaac Litwak. Soon thereafter; Hoffa appeared at a negotiating 
meeting at the Detroit-Leland Hotel. 


Mr. Kennepy. After Mr. Hoffa’s appearance at the De- 
troit Leland Hotel, the major matters in the contract were 
agreed to between the Detroit Institute of Laundry and 
local 285? 

Mr. Baukwi.u. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it is your belief, is it not, that it was 
the intervention of Mr. Hoffa that brought about a settle- 
ment? 

Mr. Batkwi.u. We felt it was; yes (p. 13327). 


Balkwill said the laundryowners felt they had done very well in 


getting the contract signed without conceding the 5-day week at 
that time. 


Mr. BatkwiLu. * * * We avoided accepting that at that 
time. Now, if you are familiar with what that was, you 
would know that we got off cheaply. 

Senator CHURCH. Yo u got off cheap? 

Mr. BaLkwi.u. Yes (p. 13340). 


Balkwill was questioned sharply by the committee as to who he 
thought Holtzman had given the money to. Balkwill said there was 
no doubt in his mind that the money had passed on to a third party. 
He said Holtzman had specifically told him that he had to take care 
of “some people.”’ 


The CuarrMan. In other words, there was never any 
doubt in your mind at all except that this was a payoff? 
Mr. Batkxwi.u. No (p. 13328). 


Balkwill said he was sure the money did not go to Isaac Litwak. 
He said, as far as he knew, the only people who were higher up in 
Teamster echelons in Detroit than Litwak were Hoffa and Brennan. 


Senator Kennepy. Are you of the opinion that Mr. Holtz- 
man made some arrangement with somebody in a higher posi- 
tion than Mr. Litwak? Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Batxwi.u. Yes; I didn’t get along so good myself, and 
so he did better than I could in getting the settlement. 

Senator Kennepy. Who did better than you? 

Mr. Batxwitu. Mr. Holtzman, and so I assume that he 
did have somebody’s ear more than I did. 

Senator Kennepy. In other words, it wasn’t Mr. Litwak’s 
ear, in your opinion and from your experience with Mr. 
Litw ak, and so it is higher than Mr. Litwak, and you don’t 
know who that might be? 

Mr. Batxwiuu. Not for sure. 
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Senator Kennepy. But the only two union officials that 
you know that intervened with either Mr. Brennan and/or 
Mr. Hoffa, is that correct? 

Mr. BaLkwiuu. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hoffa was close to Mr. Holtzman, was 
he not? You understood that? 

Mr. Baukwi.u. Yes, I understood that (p. 13333). 


John Charles Meissner was also a reluctant witness. When inter- 
viewed originally in Detroit, he had lied to investigators and em- 
phatically stated there had never been any payment of any money to 
anyone. On the stand before the committee, however, Meissner 
admitted paying the $17,500 to Holtzman and thereafter confirmed 
the bulk of Miller’s and Balkwill’s testimony. He said Hoffa ap- 
peared at the meeting at the Detroit-Leland Hotel, following which 
the contract was signed without the employers having to accede to 
the 5-day week. 

That both Balkwill and Meissner were not reluctant to make 
payoffs to labor officials was evident when they readily admitted 
paying $16,000 to John Paris, a former official of the Laundry Workers 
International Union, who is now dead. Checks were introduced as 
evidence which had been made out to cash and to various officers of 
the Detroit Institute of Laundering. Balkwill and Meissner said all 
these checks were converted to cash and paid to Paris at various 
times while the laundry institute was negotiating with the Laundry 
Workers Union. 

Conrad Lantz and Vincent Watkins, both of whom were laundry- 
owners at the time of the 1949 negotiations, testified they had been 
solicited to make a cash payoff in order to settle the Detroit Institute 
of Laundering problem with the Teamsters Union. 


The CHarrMAN. Well, placing it in another terminology, 
you were paying off, is that correct? 

Mr. Warkins. In the vernacular, yes. 

The CuarrMan. Can you give any other appropriate de- 
scription for it? 

Mr. Watkins. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you regard that as a legitimate trans- 
action? 

Mr. Watkins. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Why not? 

Mr. Watkins. Because I think it is morally wrong. 

The CuHarrMAN. You think, too, that it was an exploitation 
of the situation? 

Mr. Warkins. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Did you understand that money was 
going into the union treasury’? r? 

Mr. Warxtns. No; I don’t think that I had any such 
understanding. 

The CHarrMAN. You never even had any such suspicion, 
did you? 

Mr. Watkins. No; I don’t believe so. 

The CuartrmMan. Then what you actually paid it for or 
what you all paid it for was to keep from having further 
trouble with the union? 

Mr. Watkins. Yes, sir (p. 13315). 
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Lantz declared the money had been paid to Joe Holtzman because 
“the had the ear of Mr. Hoffa.” All of the witnesses of the Detroit 
Institute of Laundering were positive that Holtzman had taken no 
active part in the negotiations and, interestingly enough, Thomas 
LoCicero, attorney for the Detroit Institute of Laundering, testified 
that he did not even know the leaders of the Institute had made the 
payment to Holtzman. LoCicero said he had always been convinced 
that the contract had been satisfactorily settled because of his efforts. 
LoCicero stated that, if he had been asked about making a payoff to 
Holtzman, he would have counseled against it and, had he known 
the payment was made, he would have disassociated himself from the 
institute. 

A fascinating corollary to the entire matter was the admission by 
Hoffa that he had run into Meissner and Balkwill at the Willow Run 
Airport at Ypsilanti, Mich., as they all prepared to come to Washing- 
ton to testify before the committee. Hoffa conceded that he had 
said to Meissner and Balkwill at the airport: ‘‘ ‘Did you fellows have 
any business with Mr. Holtzman?’ And they said ‘Yes’ ”’ (p. 13528). 
This was particularly significant in view of the fact that beyond a 
brief mention of the fact that the committee was interested in a 
poenine payoff by the Detroit Institute of Laundering, there had 

een absolutely no mention of Mr. Holtzman prior to the time Hoffa 
met and talked with the two prospective witnesses at the airport. 


Senator KenNEepy. Did you say anything about the fact 
that any money they got must have gone to Mr. Holtzman 
and not to you? 

Mr. Horra. Did I say anything to them? 

Senator KENNEDy. Yes. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know. I think they mentioned it, if 
I remember it correctly. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you use the words ‘‘any money 
that they received must have gone to Mr. Holtzman, it did 
not go to you? 

Mr. Horra. It certainly did not go to me. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you say that to them? Did you 
remind them of that? We have been rather concerned with 
their change of testimony. Did you refresh their recol- 
lection? 

Mr. Horra. What did you say? 

Senator Kennepy. I said we have been concerned in the 
committee about the change of testimony of some of these 
witnesses. I am asking you if you refreshed their recollec- 
tion on the way from Detroit to Washington that the money 
they paid went to Mr. Holtzman and did not go to you? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t think that matter was discussed. It 
may have been. They may have told me that they paid 
Holtzman some money. Well, I think that is what hap- 
pened (p. 13528). 


FINDINGS—TEAMSTERS LocaL 285 AND THE Detroit INSTITUTE OF 
LAUNDERING 


The committee finds that in 1949 an impasse was reached between 
local 285 of the Teamsters and the Detroit Institute of Laundering. 
The institute, representing Detroit laundry employers, determined 
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that the only way to bring about an end to this impasse was to make 
an arrangement with James R. Hoffa. Following a conversation with 
Hoffa, a cash payoff of $17,500 was assembled by the various Detroit 
laundry owners and given to Joe Holtzman, Detroit labor relations 
man, for the purpose of influencing Hoffa to intercede in the laundry 
dispute. Hoffa thereafter did intercede in the dispute, and the laundry 
owners settled the contract on their terms. The testimony leads to 


the inference that James R. Hoffa received Some or all of the $17,500 
paid to Joe Holtzman. 


ALLEN M. DorrMan AnD Paut J. DorFMAN, THE DorrMan INsuR- 
ANCE ENTITIES, AND THE Horra-DorRFMAN ALLIANCE 


The committee heard testimony in 1957, 1958, and in January 1959 
on the activities of Allen Dorfman, Paul Dorfman, and the Dorfman 
entities, relating particularly to labor union group insurance. The 
Dorfman investigation had three primary objectives: 

(1) To determine whether and to what extent improper in- 
fluence was exercised by and through the Dorfmans in their rela- 
tionships with labor officials, insurance underwriters and others. 

(2) To determine the extent to which the activities of the Dorf- 
mans and their associates, through collusion, kickbacks, and 
demands for excessive commissions and service fees, and other 
malpractices, may have adversely affected welfare funds created 
for the benefit of rank and file union members, their families and 
dependents. 

(3) To determine the extent and nature of any undue enrich- 
ment and personal gain realized by the Dorfmans, union officials, 
and insurance underwriters as a result of collusion, abuses, and 
improper practices. 

All of these objectives underlie the committee’s main purpose: to 
evaluate and report to the Congress improper labor-management 
practices, and to recommend corrective legislation in the interest of 
the individual union member and the national! economy. 

The investigation disclosed, as testified at the hearings, that col- 
lusion and improper influences have existed with respect to the Dorf- 
man insurance operations which resulted in undue financial benefits to 
certain insurance agents and officials and in the strengthening of al- 
liances between labor, management, and unscrupulous individuals to 
the detriment of the union member, his family, and the public interest. 

The following individuals, labor union groups, and underwriters 
are identified as being at the center of the Dorfman insurance opera- 
tions and dealings: 

Allen Dorfman and his mother, Rose Dorfman, own the Union 
Insurance Agency of Illinois, a partnership, and 11 other insurance 
enterprises which are corporate entities. They have a financial 
interest in 10 noninsurance entities in such diverse activities as buying 
and selling of tax liens, oil drilling and leasing, a slum dwelling opera- 
tion in Chicago, and a resort hotel in the Virgin Islands. 

Paul Dorfman, through his wife, Rose, shares the profits from these 
enterprises. He is a major figure in the Chicago underworld, active 
in labor circles, and an intimate friend of James R. Hoffa and other 
union officials and of such racketeers as John Dioguardi, convicted 
extortionist. He was head of the Waste Material Handlers Union 
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from 1939 to 1957, when he was ousted by the AFL-CIO for misuse 
of union funds. 

Joe Jacobs, a prominent attorney in Chicago, introduced Paul 
Dorfman to Dr. Leo Perlman about 1945 or 1946 and contrived with 
them to put Allen Dorfman in the insurance business. Also, he was 
instrumental in the appointment of Allen Dorfman as Union Casualty’s 
first general agent in Chicago. He served concurrently as attorney 
to the Dorfmans, the Waste Material Handlers Union, Local 1031, 
and Perlman’s two insurance companies. 

Dr. Leo Perlman, while executive vice president of both the Union 
Casualty Co. and the United Public Service Corp., helped get Allen 
Dorfman started in the insurance business. He entertained lavishly 
in Chicago and made gifts to a number of Teamster officials in 1950 
and 1951, immediately before and after the award of the Central 
States and Michigan Conference insurance to Union Casualty, amon 
them James R. Hoffa, Owen Bert Brennan, Don Peters, and Pau 
Dorfman. 

A. Maxwell Kunis, then principal actuary for U.S. Life, in collusion 
with Perlman, manipulated the lite premium rate in connection with 
the Union Casualty bid on the Central States insurance early in 1950. 
He is intimately linked with the Dorfmans, Hoffa, and a large number 
of Teamster unions; he is serving concurrently as actuarial consultant 
for Northeastern Life, Republic National Life, the Central States 
pension fund, and other Teamster groups; and he has a financial in- 
terest in a Dorfman business venture—a tax lien operation. 

Philip D. Goodman, a Chicago attorney, concurrently represents 
Allen Dorfman, the Dorfman entities, the Waste Trade Industry of 
Chicago, and Northeastern Life. He has been a business partner of 
Hoffa, Brennan, and the Dorfmans in a number of: noninsurance 
enterprises. 

William Smith, secretary-treasurer of Northeastern Life, provides 
liaison between Northeastern Life and the trustees of Central States 
and Michigan Conference welfare funds. He too has a financial 
interest in a Dorfman tax lien operation. 

James R. Hoffa, now general president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, was chairman of the negotiating committee 
of Central States and president of the Michigan Conference of Teams- 
ters when Union Casualty and the Dorfrans got the insurance business 
of these large groups. iis dual capacities have resulted in abuses in 
the administration of these large welfare funds. 

The Central States, Southeast and Southwest Areas Health and 
Welfare Fund (Central States) was established in November 1949. 
Initially it was called the Central States Drivers Council and the 
Southern Conference of Teamsters and operated in 22 States. It 
now operates in 25 States, and the number of members has grown 
from 20,000 to about 110,000, excluding dependents. The fund is 
jointly administered by six trustees, three representing employers and 
three representing employees. The insurance of this fund represents 
more than 60 percent of the entire Dorfman group insurance business 
and has always been the largest single source of the Dorfman income. 

Michigan Conference of Tonnemee Welfare Fund (Michigan Con- 
ference) was established in Januray 1949. The insurance of this 
large group was first underwritten by Continental Assurance in 1949 
and renewed in 1950, but was switched to Union Casualty for the policy 
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year beginning April 1, 1951. At that time the annual premium 
volume was approximately $1,500,000; currently it is about $5 million. 
The fund initially had two trustees, one for the employers and one 
for the employees; there are now four trustees, two each for the em- 
peoreme and the employees. One of the union trustees is employed 

y Hoffa’s local 299; the other by Brennan’s local 337. Hoffa, 
though not a trustee, was instrumental in the insurance switch to 
Union Casualty. The insurance of this fund, together with Central 
States, comprises approximately 90 percent of the entire insurance 
business of the Dorfmans. 

Local 1031, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers is 
the first group insurance business obtained by the Dorfmans. It 
represents the third largest source of their insurance income. 

Union Casualty has been the underwriter on most of the Dorfman 
insurance business. This company has undergone several major 
shifts in ownership and control and the following changes in name: 


Name: Year of change 
Unien Castalty' Ce. 22. . £23k LE ECS a NSS. AUG HARE 1945 
Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co__.__-_-...----.----------.-- 1951 
Mount Vernon Life Insurance Co. of New York________--_____---_- 1956 
Northeastern Life Insurance Co. of New York. _____----____-_-_-- 1958 


This report will refer to the underwriter as Union Casualty or North- 
eastern Life. 

United Public Service Corp. (UPS) was “managing agent’’ for 
Union Casualty from 1943 to 1952 under the direction of Dr. Leo 
Perlman. Substantial sums of money were funneled through this 
company by Dr. Perlman for his personal enrichment. 

United States Life Insurance Co. of New York (U.S. Life) was 
underwriter on the life portion of the principal group policies written 
through the Dorfmans until April 1952. 

Republic Naticnal Life Insurance Co. (Republic National) ap- 
pointed Allen Dorfman and his insurance entities as general agents 
at various dates commencing in June 1957 and is now involved with 
Northeastern Life and the Dorfmans in a most unusual arrangement 
for servicing the Dorfman group policies. 

Although Allen Dorfman assured the committee of complete co- 
operation in its investigation, the activities of the staff were continu- 
ously hampered by delays and broken promises on the part of Dorf- 
man and his comptroller, M. Breen. 

Dorfman’s failure to furnish all books and records needed for the 
investigation impelled the commitiee to direct him to appear in Wash- 
ington on November 5, 1957. It was disclosed at that hearing that 
the progress of the investigation was being seriously impeded by his 
obstructionist tactics. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, before we go on, this has 
been a matter of creating a major problem for the commit- 
tee in its investigation over the period of the past 3 months, 
an investigation involving the Dorfmans. We have not 
received cooperation. We have tried to get the records on a 
voluntary basis. We have been trying to work with the 
Dorfmans and get these records. 
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We have had nothing but stumbling blocks as we have 
moved along. I would like to have Mr. Bellino recite to the 
committee what has occurred over the period of the last 3 
months in connection with these records, and ask the com- 
mittee to reach a decision today so that the committee staff 
could review the records in their own offices. 

* ~ * * + 


The CHatrmMan. Mr. Bellino, you are the accountant for 
this committee. Have you been undertaking to secure these 
records and get the information the committee desires 

Mr. Be.urno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, we arranged initially when we served a 
subpena upon Allen Dorfman to examine the records called 
for in the subpena at his office. He said he would be agree- 
able to provide a room, working space for our men, and pro- 
vide all the records. 

However, when the men began to work, they would be 
handed certain records. When they would ask for other 
records, Allen Dorfman or his assistant Mr. Breen, would 
say, “We will get them.” They would have to wait. We 
would not get them. We would ask again. It was just a 
continued delaying tactic throughout (p. 13728). 

* * * 


© * 


Mr. Kennepy. In our investigation that we have made of 
the Dorfmans and companies and unions, have we ever had 
such obstruction tactics as have been used by Allen Dorfman 
as we have had in this case? 

Mr. Beuurno. I have not seen any such. 

Mr. Kennepy. There is no other company, union, or indi- 
vidual that used the obstruction tactics that Mr. Dorfman 
has used? 

Mr. Beuurno. Yes, sir (p. 13729). 


Allen Dorfman has repeatedly refused to make available the books 
and records of his insurance enterprises to lawfully constituted authori- 
ties. As far back as 1953, during the Hoffman hearings, he invoked 
the fifth amendment for fear of self-incrimination even though he was 
the agent through whom millions of dollars of welfare insurance 
business was written for labor unions. The following year his 
individual broker’s license and the licenses of the Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois, a partnership owned by himself and his mother, 
were revoked by the New York State Department of Insurance 
because he refused to —- its examiners to inspect the agency’s 
books. He never did furnish all of the material subpenaed by thi 
committee, as testified on January 29, 1959, by John Findlay, com- 
mittee investigator on loan from the U.S. Army Audit Agency. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Findlay, I would like to get your 
testimony on the fact that there were records missing. 

Mr. Findlay, did we find from an examination after the 
records of Mr. Dorfman were subpenaed that some of them 
were missing? 


44333 O—59——_9 
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Mr. Frnputay. That is so. Subpenas were served on Allen 
Dorfman to produce all books and records from January 1, 
1950, to November of 1957, covering Allen and Rose Dorf- 
man personally, and the Dorfman Insurance Co. and other 
entities. There were general compliance, except for certain 
books, records, and documents which were considered 
essential to the various phases of our exémination. 

Here are a few of the missing documents: All of Allen 
Dorfman’s personal bank checks prior to December 1953 
were said to have been destroyed. Therefore, they were not 
available to us. 

No check stubs or checkbook registers were furnished 
by Allen Dorfman for any period. He claimed that he did 
not maintain them. 

Certain bank checks on his personal bank accounts were 
missing from December 1953 to the end of 1957. 

Certain of the records of the Dorfman insurance entities 
were not produced for our inspection. 

The books and bank statements and checks prior to May 1, 
1953; these records were said to have been destroyed. 

Significant journal entries for the general books are missing. 

Certain Dorfman partnership and company bank checks 
from May 1953 to the end of 1957 are missing (p. 16121). 


This is the person in whom has been placed the responsibility of 
handling the welfare insurance of an estimated 200,000 union members 
and their dependents: an insurance business which from May 1, 1949, 
to December 31, 1958, aggregated more than $98 million in premium 
volume and brought the , om ar over $4 million in commissions and 
service fees. Two Teamster groups alone—Central States and Michi- 
gan Conference—accounted for $86 million of premiums and $3 
million of the Dorfman insurance income. 

All through the investigation, in the hundreds of documents as- 
sembled in committee files on the Dorfman case and in the testimony, 
the name of James Hoffa appears again and again, as his influence is 
shown as an integral part of the Dorfman insurance operation. 

Among the earliest documents relating to this operation are those 
which show that Paul Dorfman, Dr. Perlman, and Joe Jacobs were 
the prime movers in the licensing-and establishing of Allen Dorfman 
in the insurance business (1948-50) concurrently with the following 
actions involving Mr. Hoffa: 

(a) His negotiation of the 1949 Detroit local cartage and the Up- 
state (Michigan) cartage wage contracts. In these negotiations Hoffa 
and the employer groups agreed to establish a welfare fund; the 
agreement stated in part: 

WELFARE 


The granting of a welfare fund shall be contingent upon 
action taken in the Chicago local cartage negotiations, and 
should the operators in Chic agree to a welfare fund of 
any kind, then in such case the etroit metropolitan area 
(including Pontiac) local cartage contract will be reopened 
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for the sole purpose of further negotiations on the subject of 
welfare funds in Michigan * * * (exhibit 219-F). 


(The two Chicago local cartage groups referred to were local 705, 
independent, and local 705, IBT.) 

(6) Mr. Hoffa’s letter to Dr. Perlman of January 26, 1949, looking 
toward the establishment of an insurance plan for the members of the 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters. 

(c) The award of the Central States and Michigan Conference in- 
surance to the Dorfmans and Union Casualty in March 1950 and 1951, 
respectively. 

Another significant way in which this alliance was strengthened 
was the investment by the Michigan Conference of Teamsters Welfare 
Fund in the Union Casualty Co.: $250,000 in July 1$51 and an 
additional $100,000 in December 1955. 

When he appeared before the committee on August 20, 1957, Mr. 
Hoffa was questioned about his business relationship with Allen Dorf- 
man. 


Senator Kennepy. You had business dealings with Allen 
Dorfman? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kennrpy. Did he handle or have any connection 
with the insurance or welfare of the Teamsters? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. The only dealings I had with 
him is a girls’ camp which is completely divorced from the 
union (p. 5028). 


Senator Kennedy then commented on the revocation of Allen Dorf- 
man’s license by the New York State Insurance Department. and 
asked Mr. Hoffa whether he was “‘still satisfied’? with Dorfman’s 
handling of the Teamsters’ welfare fund insurance. Mr. Hoffa 
replied: 

We do not pay premiums to Mr. Dorfman’s agency. 
We pay it directly to the company, and he is the representa- 
tive of the insurance company. When we have any prob- 
lems, they will be taken up with the insurance company, be- 
cause their officials from New York appear at our meetings 
regularly * * * (p. 5029). 


Contrary to Mr. Hoffa’s testimony, the Central States premium 
checks have always been sent to the Dorfman agency. Further, he 
failed to mention that many problems have been taken up with Allen 
Dorfman, who routinely attends trustees’ meetings—by invitation. 

Concerning Allen Dorfman’s agency status with the underwriter, 
Northeastern Life, Mr. Hoffa testified: 


* * * T understand that some time early next year he will 
not be an agent of that company, and the company will 
probably have a new agent * * * (p. 5029). 


Mr. Hoffa must have knowh that he could not or would not permit 
the Dorfmans to lose the lucrative Teamsters’ insurance business, as 
was conclusively brought out at the hearings on January 28, 1959, 
in the testimony of Herbert L. Hutner, president of Northeastern Life. 
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Concerning Paul Dorfman’s part in the Dorfman insurance scheme, 
Senator Ervin asked him the question that must have been in the 
minds of everyone: 


Can you give this committee any satisfactory and honest 
explanation of why it was that the officials of the Teamsters 
Union who have been empowered to obtain insurance in 
behalf of the members of the Teamsters Union gave contracts 
to Allen Dorfman which resulted in the gift, virtually the 
gift, of hundreds of thousands of dollars to Allen Dorfman 
and your wife over and above what those same officials of the 
Teamsters could obtain the same services for from other 
companies? (p. 16089). 


Paul Dorfman, as usual, declined to anwer on the grounds of self- 
incrimination. He also invoked the fifth amendment when Mr. 
Kennedy questioned him as to what Hoffa got out of the Dorfman 
insurance deals: 


Mr. Kennepy. The reason for Mr. Hoffa granting this 
very lucrative contract to this insurance company, to Allen 
Dorfman, was in order to enable him to get a foothold in 
Chicago with the Teamsters Union, was it not, Mr. Dorfman? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer be- 
cause I honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And wasn’t that foothold to be obtained 
through his association with you, and the quid pro quo for 
you allowing him and bringing him into Chicago, the quid 
pro quo was the granting of this contract on the insurance? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. | respectfully decline to answer 
because I honestly believe my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me. | 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it the reason that you had so much 
power and authority and still do in Chicago, because of your ! 
close association with the members of the underworld in that | 
city? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer 
because I honstly believe my answer might tend to -in- 
criminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it true that prior to 1950 Mr. Hoffa 
hed no following of any kind in Chicago, and that changed 
after he granted the insurance to Allen Dorfman? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer 
because I honestly believe my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And wasn’t it arranged also that Allen 
Dorfman would get 50 percent of the profits and the other 
50 percent of the profits would go to you, through your 
wife, Rose Dorfman? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to anwer be- 
cause I honestly believe my answer might tend to incrim- 
inate me. 

= + * + * 


Mr. Kennepy. Weren’t you at the trial in New York, 
and also here in Washington, D.C., with Mr. Hoffa con- 
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tinuously, and weren’t you in a hotel room in Chicago when 
Mr. Hoffa and several of his colleagues were selecting those 
officials who would run on his slate in Miami, Fla.? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer, be- 
cause I honestly believe my answer might tend to incrim- 
inate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And isn’t this just one further example, 
but probably the most serious, of Mr. Hoffa’s tieup with 
the underworld in what ultimately leads to a betrayal of 
the union membership? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer, be- 
cause I honestly believe my answer might tend to incrim- 
inate me (pp. 16088-16089). 


Mr. Hoffa was afforded the opportunity to appear at the Dorfman 
hearings in January 1959, at which the foregoing testimony and 
comments were given, but chose not to do so. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * Mr. Chairman, I would like to also 
point out that Mr. Hoffa’s name came into the hearing yes- 
terday, and it has also come in today. I sent him a tele- 

ram some 10 days ago, informing him that his name would 

e brought up in the hearing, that we were going to go into 
this matter in some detail, and he was welcome to attend 
and to testify if he so wished. 

The CuarrMAN. He has a standing invitation from now 
on to testify at any time any derogatory testimony should 
appear in the record (p. 16122). 


Allen Dorfman refused to answer any questions as to when he went 
into the insurance business, or how he happened to become the broker 
for the Central States and the Michigan Conference Welfare Fund 
insurance, and on local 1031, IBEW. This drew a sharp rejoinder: 


The CuHatrMaNn. Mr. Dorfman, apparently you are a busi- 
nessman. It is not infrequent, as you probably have observed 
yourself, that we get certain hoodlums and racketeers and 
gangsters and thugs and: crooks and underworld characters, 
the scum of humanity in here, in connection with some labor 
activities, that take the fifth amendment. They can’t talk 
about their affairs. 

But it is certainly not a pleasant experience to find business- 
men handling large sums of money belonging to union mem- 
bers, or derived from dues of union members, paid into a trust 
fund or a fund for their benefit, or to service the operations 
of their union—it is not a pleasant thing or a pleasant experi- 
ence to find a businessman involved in transactions of that 
nature who finds himself in a situation where he cannot 
answer questions regarding his business relations with a union 
or with one of its trust funds without finding that to answer 
truthfully he might incriminate himself. 

Do you want to leave that impression here and make that 
statement that you cannot answer these questions about the 
organization of your company and how you happened to get 
this account? 
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Do you want to leave the statement under oath here that 
you can’t answer those questions truthfully without the risk 
of incriminating you? Is that what you want to do? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Dorrman. Senator, these questions might tend to 
incriminate me. 

The CHarrMAN. You would know better than I. If you 
state under oath that you honestly believe that a truthful 
answer to them might incriminate you, then I shall respect 
your judgment in the matter. 

Mr. Dorrman. They might tend to incriminate me. 
(p. 15986). 


It was brought out at the hearing that Allen Dorfman was estab- 
lished in the insurance business through the contrivance of Paul Dorf- 
man and his attorney, Joe Jacobs, in concert with Dr. Leo Perlman. 
Their plans were laid at a series of meetings between Paul Dorfman, 
Jacobs, and Perlman in Chicago and New York during 1948, as evi- 
denced by extensive correspondence. First came the lining up of 
insurance business in the Chicago area by Paul Dorfman and Jacobs, 
then Perlman’s appointment of Allen Dorfman to head the Union 
Casualty agency in Chicago, beginning January 3, 1949, when he had 
no experience whatsoever in insurance matters, and finally Allen Dorf- 
man’s licensing in April 1949 by the State of Illinois. Several sig- 
nificant communications tell the story: 

March 26, 1948: Jacobs wrote Pathan that he and Paul Dorfman 
would be in New York on April 12, and that “Mr. Dorfman has 
several important matters to discuss with you.”’ 

October 2, 1948: Jacobs sent Perlman a draft copy of an insurance 
program “which we discussed during your visit in Chicago.”” Jacobs 
continued that Paul Dorfman was assured of a large department store 
plan; that he himself had a voluntary group lined up; and that “with 
these and other prospective developments which we already have 
under discussion, the Chicago program looks quite promising, indeed.”’ 

October 21, 1948: Perlman sent Jacobs a benefits plan for what he 
described as ‘“Teamsters Union Chicago.’ 

November 17, 1948: Perlman wrote Allen Dorfman about plans to 
meet him in Chicago and that, ‘if I can see Dad,” it may be of mutual 
advantage. 

December 13, 1948: Perlman wrote to Jacob’s law firm confirming 
that a general agency agreement would be signed with Allen Dorfma 
as the exclusive general agent for Union Casualty in Chicago. 

December 30, 1948: Perlman wrote Allen Dorfman confirming his 
appointment to head the general agency beginning January 3, 1949, 
at a salary of $100 a week. 

February 23, 1949: Perlman wrote Allen Dorfman suggesting they 
meet in Detroit to conclude “‘the Teamsters group.”’ (This letter was 
written about 1 month after Perlman had received a very significant 
letter from James R. Hoffa, dated January 26, 1949—just 1 day after 
the Michigan Conference of Teamsters Welfare Fund was established. 
Hoffa inquired as to what benefits Perlman’s company could offer, 
specifying the premium that would be paid.) 

With respect to Paul Dorfman’s involvement in Allen Dorfman’s 
insurance business, Committee Counsel Kennedv asked: 
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Mr. Kennepy Now, this is of extreme importance for a 
number of reasons, one of which is the fact that Paul Dorf- 
man and Allen Dorfman have always maintained in the past 
that Paul Dorfman had nothing to do with Allen Dorfman 
being set up in the insurance business; is that not correct? 

Mr. UHLMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this would show clearly, or the cor- 
respondence would show clearly, that Allen Dorfman re- 
ceived his start initially through the efforts of his father, 
Paul Dorfman, and with the help and assistance of Joe 
Jacobs; is that mght? 

Mr. Unumann. The correspondence I read clearly points 
to that (p. 15991). 


Paul Dorfman and Joe Jacobs were instrumental in obtaining the 
insurance of local 1031, IBEW, Chicago, for the Dorfman agency. 
The local 1031 policy, the first the Dorfman agency got, was issued 
in May 1949, only 2 days after Allen Dorfman was first licensed by 
the State of Illinois, and before he had any rented office space. 

* “ * * * x ~ 


Frank Darling, who was the head of local. 1031 in 1949 and still is, 
testified before the Hoffman committee in November 1953 about this 
insurance, saying that Joe Jacobs recommended Union Casualty to 
him, also that he and Jacobs negotiated the insurance with Dr. Perl- 
man and Paul and Allen Dorfman. 

Paul Dorfman’s participation in this insurance deal was further 
brought out in testimony: 


* * * On September 30, 1949, Dr. Perlman wrote to one 
of his officers who was then out of the city, suggesting that 
he contact Paul Dorfman who was then in St. Paul, Minn., 
and in so writing he described it this way: 

“Paul Dorfman proved to be very influential in the AFL 
and many trades. He was also instrumental in the materi- 
alization of the Electrical Workers Brotherhood plan.” 

On November 9, 1949, Dr. Perlman entered into an agree- 
ment with Allen Dorfman in relation to the local 1031 insur- 
ance and as part of this agreement he enclosed a check for 
$700, which he said would cover his office rent since Allen 
Dorfman had not yet apparently at that time had an office 
of his own (p. 15992). 


A letter from Union Casualty dated November 28, 1949, to U.S. 
Life, underwriter on the life portion of this policy, instructed that all 
communications to its claims supervisor should be sent to him at the 
office of local 1031. It is apparent that Union Casualty itself had 
no office space of its own in Chicago but was using the facilities of 
local 1031 for the purpose of processing claims. This was developed 
in testimony concerning the letter of November 28, 1949: 


Mr. Kennepy. It would indicate even at the time that 
this insurance was granted that neither Mr. Allen Dorfman 
had an office nor the insurance company had an office in 
Chicago? 
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Mr. UnLMANN. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

I have a letter here dated October 9, 1949, written by the 
United States Life Insurance Co. to Mr. Engstrom, who was 
the claims supervisor for the Union Casualty Co. in Chicago, 
primarily at the time handling local 1031 claims. 

This letter was addressed to him at the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 1031, in the city 
of Chicago (p. 15993). 


The local 1031 group insurance proved very lucrative; over the years 
the Dorfmans received a total of approximately $700,000 in com- 
missions and service fees, which represented an exceptionally high rate: 


Mr. Kennepy. What percentage commissions did he re- 
ceive initially when he received that? 

Mr. Unumann. Initially, for approximately the first 3 
years of that insurance, he feceivet 10 percent commission 
from the Union Casualty Co., the underwriter, and an addi- 
tional 5 pov from the United Public Service Corp. which 
was affiliated with the Union Casualty Co., making an 
aggregate of 15 percent. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that extremely high? 

Mr. Unumann. That is regarded as quite excessive (p. 
15991). 


Mr. Hoffa represented to the committee that the Central States 
award was made on a competitive basis. This is in direct opposition 
to testimony before the committee: On a competitive basis the award 
would have been made not to Union Casualty but to the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. Pacific Mutual was the low bidder as to 
both premium rates and retention rates, was stronger financially, and 
was more experienced in the group insurance field. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you—prior to the contract being 
awarded—did you assure Allen or Paul Dorfman that you 
would do everything in your power to give the insurance to 
the Union Casualty Co.? 

Mr. Horra. I told Allen Dorfman and Doc Perlman that, 
if they were competible with the other companies who were 
going to submit their bids, they would get the business. If 
they couldn’t meet the competition, they wouldn’t get the 
business. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t assure them that you would 
help and assist them to get the business? 

Mr. Horra. There was no help or assistance promised by 
me. It was a question of them presenting to the committee 
the proper proposal, and if it met the qualifications and was 
on a competible basis, they would get the business. 

If you care, it might be of interest to this committee, Mr. 
Chairman—— 

Mr. Kennepy. I just want to get the answer to the ques- 
tion. You did not assure them that you would help and 
assist them to get the business? 
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Mr. Horra. If you want to call help and assistance, I told 
them that if they were in a competible position that I would 
try to get for them the insurance business. But only if they 
were competible. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, if we are going to go into wel- 
fare, a summary of the history of the welfare plan, which may 
enlighten the Senators concerning this gecbiuah and bring 
them up to date without having confusion cast on our welfare 
fund (p. 15243). 


The document furnished by Mr. Hoffa is titled ‘‘Summary of History 
of Central States, Southeast and Southwest Area Health and Welfare 
Fund, November 15, 1949, to March 31, 1958.”” It comments on the 
competitive selection of Union Casulaty and the administration of the 
welfare fund: 


On March 7, 1950, these 8 carriers [of 13 who had previ- 
ously submitted bids] were invited to resubmit sealed bids 
on the proposed plans by appearing personally before a joint 
committee and presenting their soled bids at time. This 
was done to eliminate any possibility that any one carrier 
would learn the contents of another carrier’s bid. 

On March 14, 1950 * * * the joint committee eliminated 
four of the carriers because their bids were beyond the 
financial capabilities of the fund, and reinterviewed repre- 
sentatives of Bankers’ Life, Continental Assurance, Pacific 
Mutual, and Union Casualty. Of these four companies it 
was clear that the most attractive bid was that of Union 
Casualty, the only lower bid being rejected because of past 
financial difficulties of the company. * * * 

+ * 7 * * 


Thus, the placing of the insuranée for the trust fund resulted 
only from competitive bids and the joint decision of the em- 
ployers and the unions, based on such bids, to award the in- 
surance contract to the Union Casualty Insurance Co. now 
known as the Northeastern Life Insurance Co. 


* * ~* * = 


The trust fund is being efficiently and honestly operated by 
the employer and union trustees * * *. There is not the 
slightest basis for a suspicion that * * * the participants 
are not getting the best coverage their premiums can buy. 
Close and thorough scrutiny by congressional committees 
supports such conclusion (exhibit 200). 


Three separate invitations to bid were issued by Central States. 
These were dated Janu 10, 1950, February 4, 1950, and March 7, 
1950. Concerning the January 10 imvitation, Mr. Uhlmann said: 


* * * the bids in response to the first invitation were 
thrown out on the ground that there was considerable con- 
fusion. * * * (p. 15996). 


It was further testified that Union Casualty was not on the list of 
companies invited to bid on the first round. Despite this, Allen 
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Dorfman wrote Dr. Perlman on February 2, 1950, 2 days before the 
second invitation went out: 


From all indications it appears that our efforts to land the 
Central States business will be successful (p. 15272). 


Allen Dorfman’s assurance about getting business they had not 
even been asked to bid on is understandable when viewed in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Periman’s explanation to the New York State Insurance 
Department of certain entertainment expenses about which he was 
questioned at a formal hearing. Dr. Perlman furnished a statement 
to the department which included two singularly interesting items 
for entertaining Hoffa and others in Chicago. 


[January 15 to 17, 1950] Preliminary negotiations on the 
Central States drivers, 22,000 members. Entertained Bert 
Brennan, James Hoffa, Don Peters, Ed Fenner, Morris B. 
Sachs, Joe Jacobs, Allen Dorfman. Entertained at Chez 
Paree, Shangri-La, Swiss Chalet. Spent approximately 
$400 (p. 15282). 

[January 30 to February 3, 1950] Preliminary negotiations 
on the Central States drivers. Entertained James Hoffa, 
Tom Flynn, Michael Healy, Phil Goodman, Allen Dorfman, 
Lynn Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Dorfman, William 
Smith. Entertained at Chez Paree, Fritzl’s, Miller’s Steak 
House. Spent approximately $600 (p. 15283). 


_ On February 4, 1950, the second Central States bid invitation was 
issued. This time Union Casualty was included in the list of bidders 
On February 13, 1950, Allen Dorfman advised Dr. Perlman: 


The big thing for us to consider here, Doctor, is to get the 
contract first. Once we are established with the Central 
States, the rest will be worked out. ‘That is the main point 
to be emphasized, and is the point that was emphasized for 
me by Mr. Hoffa as well as Mr. Flynn. They said, Tell 
Doc to get us the Central States drivers’ contract, and once 
we are in, the rest will be good going” (p. 15272). 

The bids on the second invitation, however, were also thrown out, 
and eight of the companies were asked to resubmit bids. 


On March 7, 1950, the third and final invitation went out. It 
stipulated, in part: 


* * * We request that your bids be on these specific 
plans alone, without any alternative features or variations 
(exhibit 218). 

One of the specifications was that the bids on life insurance coverage 
were to be based on average age 43. The Union Casualty-U.S. Life 
Insurance Co. bid did not adhere to this specification. (U.S. Life 
was the underwriter on the life portion.) Instead, the life premium 
rate was adjusted to assure that they were in a competitive position. 
This was done with Allen Dorfman, Leo Perlman, and A. Maxwell 
Kunis, U.S. Life actuary, acting in concert, and was based on informa- 
tion as to what competitors had bid on the second round. 
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On March 2, 1950, between the second and third round of invita- 
tions, Dr. Perlman forwarded to U.S. Life a photostat of Pacific 
Mutual’s second-round bid. Pacific Mutual had been the low bidder 
on the second round, and Perlman, in writing about it, said it was 
amazingly low and wanted to know how Pacific Mutual was able to 
do it. Copies of other competitors’ bids were also found in the files 
of Union Casualty. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did we find in going through the files of 
the Union Casualty Co. the bids that were put in by the 
opposition companies, is that right, by the competitors? 

Mr. Uunimann. Yes, that is right (p. 15997). 


On March 6, 1950, 4 days after Perlman’s inquiry of U.S. Life 
regarding the life premium rate in the Pacific Mutual bid, Kunis 
wired Perlman: 


A rate at age 39 of 65 cents acceptable as deposit pre- 
mium subject to adjustment at end of year (exhibit 218). 


Two days later, on March 8, 1950, Allen Dorfman wrote Perlman: 


In my conversation with Jimmy Hoffa, he said that it 
would be all right to quote a lower rate for the life insurance 
but, if you do quote a lower rate and they find that the aver- 
age rate is in the vicinity of 43 years, we will have to go 
along on a basis of the average age we submitted in our bid. 
Use your own judgment along these lines but bear in mind 
to cut somewhere along the life insurance rate instead of 43, 
quote a figure as you have in the past and we will be in 
pretty good shape (p. 15273). 


This letter continues: 


In my conversation with Mr. Hoffa * * *. Again he em- 
phasized to me, so that I might relay it to you, that the 
important feature is to establish ourselves with the Central 
States Drivers. Once we do that the years following will be 
100 percent to our advantage. I quote Mr. Hoffa and a 
few others of the influential governing bodies * * * (exhibit 
205—A). 


Dr. Perlman acted promptly. In a letter dated March 13, 1950, 
Kunis told Perlman: 


In accordance with our telephone conversation this morn- 
ing, we wish to authorize you to delete from our proposal to 
the Central States Drivers Council group case the page show- 
ing amounts of insurance on Plans I and II and statin 
that the deposit rate of 65 cents for $1,000 is predicate 
upon age 39 (exhibit 205—B). 


They must have deleted the page, for the Union Casualty-U.S. Life 
bid dated March 10, 1950, contained no reference whatsoever to age. 
Thus they obscured the fact that the 65-cent rate for $1,000 of life 
insurance was not the applicable rate for age 43, the age specified in 
the bid invitation. By quoting the 65 cents as the “deposit premium 
rate” (at that time 65 cents was the New York State statutory mini- 
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mum for age 39), the actual premium ultimately to be charged Central 
States was left open, since a deposit premium rate is subject to adjust- 
ment upon determination of the actual average age distribution. 

The fact that the Union Casualty-U.S. Life bid did not conform to 
age 43 as specified in the bid invitation did not cause its rejection. 
On the contrary, the bid was accepted. 

The low bidder, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., was uncere- 
moniously eliminated. An affidavit by Ralph J. Walker, vice president 
of Pacific Mutual, concerning his company’s bid, states in part: 


The second {sealed| bid was considered at a meeting of 
employer and union representatives at the Morrison Hotel 
around the middle of March 1950. The four lowest bidders 
were invited into the meeting room, one at a time. I was 
so invited and was told by Mr. Hoffa, who appeared to be 
chairman of a committee, that our bid was unacceptable be- 
cause our company had had financial troubles in 1936 and 
welshed on its noncancelable accident and health policies. 
I told him that there was a satisfactory explanation and that 
I would like to present that explanation. He told me that 
the matter was closed and that our bid had been rejected. 


I asked him if he was both judge and jury and he replied that 
he was both * * * (p. 15262). 


How does Mr. Hoffa square this with his representation that the 
placing of this insurance resulted only from competitive bids? Allen 
Mayerson, actuary and assistant professor of insurance and actuarial 
mathematics at the University of Michigan, testified that Pacific 
Mutual was the low bidder and stronger financially than Union 
Casualty. Professor Mayerson testified that he made a study of the 
insurance of the Central States fund and of the selection of the carrier. 
He commented on the selection of Union Casualty as the carrier: 

Mr. Kennepy. Who were the three low bids? Who sub- 
mitted the three Jow bids? 

Mr. Mayerson. In the final bidding in March, the three 
lowest bidders were the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
a combined bid of the Union Casualty with the United States 
Life Insurance Co., and the third was the Continental Assur- 
ance Co. * * * (pp. 15261-15262). 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Which company had the low bid? 
Mr. Mayerson. The lowest bid was the Pacific Mutual 
(p. 15265). 


Professor Mayerson said that in comparing insurance bids, the 


retention rate as well as the premium should be considered. He 
explained : 


* * * it is also important to look at the retention because 
the retention is the amount the company keeps for its ex- 
penses, contingency reserves, profit, and so on. Since the 
premium rate is usually calculated with a certain amount of 
conservatism. because no company wants to lose money, the 
retention is important to the group insured, because this is 
going to determine, really, their true cost of insurance * * * 
(p. 15263). 
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The premium and retention rates bid by Pacific Mutual and Union 
Casualty are summarized as follows: 


Premium per member per month 
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Retention 
rate 





Mr. Kennepy. Which company had the best financial 
stability? 

Mr. Mcitebin. I would say the Pacific Mutual and the 
Continental Assurance were pretty much neck and neck on 
that, of those three. Of course, there were many other com- 
panies that bid that were not considered. 

Mr. Kennepy. To whom was the contract awarded? 

Mr. Mayerson. The contract was awarded to the Union 
Casualty and United States Life. 

Senator Ives. That was in the worst condition, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Mayerson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yet according to the affidavit, Mr. Hoffa 
turned down the low bidder on the grounds they did not have 
the financial stability and financial bac und. 

Mr. Mayerson. I believe he said—I was told that he 
turned them down on the grounds that they had had a finan- 
cial reorganization in 1936, I believe. 

Mr. KEenneEpy. That was some 14 years prior to that time. 

Mr. Mayerson. Yes; and 7 years before the Union Cas- 
<7 was ever organized. 

r. Kennepy. When did the Union Casualty Co. come 
into existence? 

Mr. Mayerson. I think 1943, approximately. 

Mr. KEenneEpy. So their trouble cially or the reorgan- 
ization had occurred some 7 years prior to the time that that 
company was organized? 

Mr. Mayerson. Yes, sir (p. 15265). 


Mr. Mayerson then testified concerning the financial stability of 
the two companies. 


The superior financial position of Pacific Mutual as contrasted with 
Union Casualty was brought out in testimony by Mr. Uhlmann con- 
cerning surplus and admitted assets of the two companies, sum- 
marized below. 
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During the hearing reference was made to testimony before the 
Hoffman committee in 1953 by three employer representatives of the 
Central States fund. Their testimony at that time is significant 
because they were present at the negotiations concerning placement 
of the fund insurance. Mr. Earl N. Cannon testified, “I voted 
against the selection of the company at a meeting of the employers”’ 
(p. 15999). 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I have here an excerpt from 
the testimony of Willys J: McCarthy at a congressional 
hearing in November of 1953, and he was a trustee, and he 
was asked some questions about the awarding of this business 
to Mr. Dorfman and the Union Casualty Co., and the follow- 
ing exchange took place; he was asked a question: 

“Whom did you think was trying to throw it to the Union 
Casualty?” 

And he answered: 

“T thought James Hoffa was trying to throw it to Union 
Casualty, and I thought Tom Flynn very definitely was 
trying to throw it to Union Casualty.” 

These documents that are being put in at the present time 
support that situation and that claim, and the testimony of 
the professor, of course, shows what the result of it was (p. 
15272). 


The other employer representative, A. O. Buck, testified before 
the Hoffman committee: 


My recollection is that the question was put to Dr. Perl- 
man whether or not any commissions were involved, and as 
I recall his answer was that no commissions were involved. 
The insurance company was dealing directly with the 
trustees (p. 15999). 


The whole Central States deal is summarized in the following 
exchange: 


Mr. Kennepy. What point do you make in summary? 

Mr. Untmann. Well, in summary, I should like to say this; 
that I have some 75 documents that have a bearing on the 
award of this insurance that have been assembled from 
various sources. 

Mr. Kennepy. What do these documents show? 

Mr. Ustmann. They show that the insurance was not 
awarded on a real competitive basis. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who do they show was responsible for 
the awarding of the insurance? 

Mr. UnumMann. They show that Mr. Hoffa, who was one 
of the two members of the negotiating committee for Central 
States at the time, and Dr. Perlman, referred to earlier, and 
possibly Paul Dorfman was instrumental in having this 
insurance awarded to the Union Casualty Co., as you 
pointed out a moment ago, on which the Dorfmans have 
received commissions over the years. 

Mr. Kennepy. The individual that made the decision for 
the Central Conference of Teamsters was whom? 
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Mr. UnuMANN. The decision, on paper at least, was made 
by both Mr. Hoffa and Mr. Healy jointly, as chairmen of 
this negotiating committee (p. 15994). 


At an officer’s meeting held March 26, 1950, at local 710, about 
10 days after the Central States award, Mr Healy declared that 
Sandy O’Brien’s local, of which he, Healy, was vice president, had 
withdrawn from the Central States health and welfare fund. Mr. 
Harry F. Chaddick, employer trustee of the local 710 fund, told a 
committee investigator that some of the union officers, among them 
John T. O’Brien, were dissatisfied with the insurance coverage pro- 
vided by Union Casualty and therefore created a fund independent of 
Central States. 


Mr. Kennepy. There was collusion among Mr. Hoffa, 
Mr. Paul Dorfman, and Dr. Perlman, in favor of Allen 
Dorfman and Dr. Perlman; is that correct? 

Mr. UHLMANN. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was Paul Dorfman’s wife involved in 
this also? 

Mr. UHLMANN. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. She received a certain percentage of the 
commissions that came out of this central conference of 
Teamsters? 

Mr. UnuMann. Yes * * * (p. 15994-15995). 


It was brought out in testimony that as in the case of Central 
States, James R. Hoffa was influential in awarding the Michigan 
conference insurance to Union Casualty and the Dorfmans in 1951. 
Early proceedings described by a staff investigator make it clear that 
this was the intention from the day the fund was set up. 


Mr. Untmann. The Michigan Conference of Teamsters 
health and welfare fund was established on January 25, 
1949, in the city of Detroit. 

The following day Mr. Hoffa wrote a letter to Dr. Perlman, 
on January 26, 1949, in which he inquired of him as to what 
benefits could be offered for a particular premium, which he 
stipulated in his letter. 

On February 2, 1949, Perlman responded to that letter of 
Mr. Hoffa. In March of 1949, a trust agreement, setting up 
the Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare fund was 
drawn up and adopted, at which time Frank Fitzsimmons 
was appointed the labor trustee. He is an employee of local 
299 in Detroit. And Mr. J. Howard Minnich was trustee 
for the employers. There were only two trustees on that 
fund (p. 16000). 

As it turned out, the Continental Assurance Co. got the first con- 
tract and a renewal in 1950. Allen Dorfman explained this to Dr. 
Perlman in a letter dated March 17, 1950: 

Re Jimmie Hoffa; 10,000-man group, State of Michigan. 

Dear Dr. PeruMan: With reference to the above-cap- 


tioned group, my conversation with Mr. Hoffa was as 
follows: 
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They are giving the insurance of the above-captioned 
group to the Continental Casualty Co. who had submitted 
bid $3.75. The reason for this—they want to show whom- 
ever might have questioned the Central States conference 
deal that it was to be given to the lowest bidding company. 

Now, Jimmie has made the following statement to me, 
which he has brought before his board and has been agreed 
upon by both them as well as the employers: that if their 
experience this coming year with the Continental Casualty 
Co. does not prove to meet with their satisfaction, that Union 
Casualty will then assume the risk (exhibit 206—D). 


Union Casualty and U.S. Life Insurance Co. did considerable 
maneuvering to get in position to have the Michigan conference group 
insurance written in the State of Illinois. They had been furnished 
complete information concerning the coverage and premiums under 
the Continental Assurance policy. 

On January 30, 1951, the administrator for the Michigan conference 
welfare fund wrote Allen Dorfman and then Dr. Perlman describing 
in detail the insurance programs with Continental, the premiums 
pa and pointing out the differences between the Continental and 

nion Casualty policies. 

In testifying, Mr. Uhlmann explained that Union Casualty had not 
been licensed to write life insurance and that Dr. Perlman therefore 
worked out an arrangement with U.S. Life Insurance Co. whereby 
they underwrote the life coverage. 


* * * Now, on March 2, 1951, the actuary for this com- 
pany addressed a letter to the president of that company in 
which he stated that Dr. Perlman told him that it was his 
plan, that is, Perlman’s plan, to establish, a branch office of 
the Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare fund in Chi- 
cago, and that in that way they would be able to write the 
insurance in the State of Illinois. 

I should mention at this point that under the trust agree- 
ment, the trustees were obligated to develop and establish a 

lan of insurance, and that their headquarters were in the 
Btate of Michigan, and specifically in the city of Detroit 
(pp. 16000-16001). 


Neither Dr. Perlman nor U.S. Life Insurance Co. was licensed to 
solicit or write life insurance business in the State of Michigan at the 
time. They were licensed in Illinois, however, and for that reason 
Dr. Perlman wanted to have the policy written in Illinois if possible. 
To justify the position that they had taken in relation to having the 
insurance written in Illinois, Dr. Perlman said also that the premiums 
would be collected in Illinois, and that there would be no solicitation 
in the State of Michigan. 


Mr. Kennepy. During this period of time there were 
maneuverings going on, correspondence and letters back and 
forth, indicating that the Dorfman group was expecting to get 
this insurance of the Michigan Conference of Teamsters; is 
that right? 

Mr. Untmann. That is correct. 

= * * a * 
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Mr. Kennepy. And these maneuverings were going on all 
the time the other insurance company had the contract? 
Mr. UntMann. That is correct (p. 16001). 


Even though Continental Assurance had offered on March 5, 1951, 
to increase the benefits without added premium costs, Union Casualty 
got the contract—and what is most striking—they got it a day before 
they submitted their “bid.” 


Mr. Kennepy. That is on March 8, 1951. When did the 
Dorfman group submit their bid on the insurance? 

Mr. Unimann. Well, specifically, Dr. Perlman submitted 
a bid to the Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare fund 
the following day, March 9, 1951. 

Mr. Kennepy. So they received the award on March 8, 
1951, and didn’t submit their bid until March 9, 1951? 

Mr. UHLMANN. Yes, sir (p. 16001). 


Testimony brought out that all of Dr. Perlman’s plans to have the 
contract appear “legal” in Illinois did not come to pass, and that the 
award was made on the basis of the same high retention rate (17% 
percent) as was contained in the Central States bid in March 1950. 


Senator Ervin. So in order that this company, which had 
been unable to obtain authority to do business in the State 
of Michigan, might have this contract, they even moved the 
place for the making of the contract from the headquarters 
of the Teamsters in the State of Michigan to an office in 
Chicago, or proposed to do so? 

Mr. Unumann. I would say proposed to do so, since we 
found no evidence that the Michigan Conference of Team- 
sters welfare fund had, in fact, ever established an office in 
the State of Illinois, and in the light of the trust agreement 
there is a very grave question as to whether there was any 
authority for that welfare fund to have a branch office 
anywhere outside of the State of Michigan. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. There had been some dissatisfaction, had 
there not, with the way that Dr. Perlman’s group, the 
Dorfmans’ group, was handling insurance for the Central 
Conference of Teamsters; is that right? 

Mr. UHLMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. One of the points that was raised was the 
high retention rate. In fact, Mr. Hoffa raised that question 
himself, did he not? 

Mr. UHvLMANN. Yes, sir; he did. 


» * * * * 


Mr. Unumann. Well, I would like to add this: As I stated 
earlier, one of the features for justifying the writing of the 
insurance contract in Illinois was that the insurance pre- 
miums on the life insurance would be mailed directly or paid 
from Chicago. We have copies of letters indicating that the 
premiums were sent directly from Detroit to the insurance 
company in New York (pp. 16002-16003). 


44333 O—59——10 
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While the “Big Three” groups (Central States, Michigan conference, 
and local 1031) make up the bulk of the dollar volume of their insur- 
ance business, the Dorfmans have 33 other groups, making 36 in all, 
of which 25 are Teamster groups. These include a number in the 
Western Conference of Teamsters and other policies on which the 
Republic National Life Insurance Co, is the underwriter. Allen Dorf- 
man was appointed as a general agent for Republic National in June 
1957. Through contracts with this company the Dorfman insurance 
entities continue to receive service fees on all of these group policies, 
even though Northeastern Life (formerly Union Casualty) terminated 
all agency contracts with the Dorfmans in March 1958, as brought out 
in testimony. The Dorfman Teamster groups carried by the two 





underwriters are: 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE 


Local 743 

Local 580 

Local 405 

Local 713 

Local 447 

Local 610 

Local 688 

Local 876 

Michigan Conference 
Central States 
Contract Steel Carriers 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


Local 781 

Local 86 

Local 726 

Local 608 

Local 659 

Local 335 

Joint Council 37! 

Local 90 

Local 206 

Group Participation Trustees, Inc. 
(Riggers & Mashiinesy Movers, 


J. L. Keeshin. Transport Local 575) 
Total, 12 Joint Council 82 
Local 95 
Total, 13 


1 Officeworkers employed by 15 locals: 57, 58, 162, 206, 223, 321, 305, 501, 540, 056, 689, 809, 883, 900, and 911. 


(P. 16003.) 
The commissions and service fees received by the Dorfmans on 
Central States alone account for more than half of their income from 
group insurance. In this connection it is significant to note that some 
of the trustees, at least, understood that no commissions were to be 
paid on this policy. 


Mr. Kennepy. Was there testimony by some of the 
members of the committee, the trustees, before the Hoffman 
committee, regarding the commissions that were to be paid 
on this insurance? 

Mr. UHLMANN. Yes; there was. I have it here before 
me. Before that committee some few years back, Mr. Buck 
was questioned about commissions with reference to this 
particular insurance, and he said this: 

“My recollection is that the question was put to Dr. Perl- 
man whether or not any commissions were involved. and as 
I recall his answer was that no commissions were involved. 
The insurance company was dealing directly with the trus- 
tees.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there another trustee who answered 
the same question? 
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Mr. Un~mann. Yes, Mr. Earl Cannon * * *. He said it 
was his impression that Dr. Perlman told the trustees that he 
had no agency, and that there would be no agency costs, and 
that the trustees would be dealing directly with the insurance 
opmpeay- Mr. Cannon also had this to say: 

“T voted against the selection of the company at a meeting 
of the employers” (p. 15999). 


On the “Big Three’ policies the Dorfmans received commissions and 
service fees totaling $3,707,824, or about 92 percent of their aggre- 
ate income from group insurance to December 31, 1958. This was 
Provghit out in testimony by Mr. Uhlmann and is shown by years in 
the following table which is printed in the record. 


Central States, Michigan conference, and local 1031 commissions and service fees 
paid to Dec. 31, 1958 








Central States Michigan conference Local 1031 
Policy year ! — 
Commis- Fees Commis- Fees Commis- Fees 
sions sions 

pls ane Mca SE TE 

1000-00.....6.5565 4 ALA a... £40 ee a eee bao tuvGeees 727 
acs eden asdl Miienienateeiaes $44, 975. 79 97, SOR GB fa. nende-<-cp a lta Fs ai ctntiinasio 
IOGE-GR.... . ccmins d oo yantee - Spacer 82, 627. 28 20,611.44 | $39,672.83 | $14,000.13 | 107,505.56 |........____ 
1 RR ee op eee? 145, 959. 17 16, 218.55 | 78, 236.75 10, 681.11 | 113,801. 14 $3, 030. 34 
Br Gtr id. ssit cai 200, 700.75 | 738,020.06 | 106, 508. 88 11, 687. 52 | 115, 896. 34 6, 816. 17 
Onna -ceniettbcecsiS-<e 71, 401. 57 | 137,735.83 | 37,347.98 75, 565. 74 25, 377.74 17, 668. 11 
BOOP O8i sods kd dsb. -2ae sd 92, 554.73 | 188,875.88 | 41,430.11 , 884.33 | 22,790.26 15, 787. 53 
DOGD-67 . «gun se 4espeds stg ceca 111, 377. 52 | 255,752.26 ? 49,408.94 | 108, 033. 46 24, 205. 95 16, 818. 03 
Wt OR Was ooo 4s ~~ cade ne 131, 235. 67 | 300,263.02 | 48,001.91 | 105,611.79 | 25, 164. 30 21, 504. 13 
1958-59 (to Dee. 31, 1958)__.__. 91, 827.67 | 101,918.81 40,743.92 | 78,541.60 8, 460. 62 10, 488. 66 
y) | LES ER ee Pe 972,660. 15 |1,110,732:03 | 441,621.32 | 493,095.68 | 597, 601.03 92, 112. 97 

COMBINED COMMISSIONS AND SERVICE FEES TO DEC. 31, 1958 
Policy year ! Central Michigan Local 1031 | Total 
States conference | 

3060-00... chided. 0. CII . J. AA a et eee an ee $32, 727.70 $32, 727. 70- 
ISSIR. . cts cede Ri <tiete Bideonbatice is $58; 208. GF | ns cae nace] 121, 672. 42 178, 976. 2 
ROR a dass. oben Avo pec onec pees danssarech 112, 238. 72 $53, 852. 96 107, 505. 56 273, 507. 24 
BO kh bs on esin ts <n cpt ings... Le 162, 177.72 88, 917. 86 116, 831. 48 367, 927. 06- 
I pin ocnnc0s hanesésocupamieaenamiatal 273, 729. 81 118, 286. 40 122, 711. 51 514, 727.72 
1066-6615. 65a SMI GA EAA 209, 137. 40 112, 913. 72 43, 045. 85 365, 096. 97 
Fe caning t,t Maina teeter nina 281, 430. 61 130, 314. 44 38, 577.79 450, 322. 84 
0008-07 SoS at eA kt Ke Set ede sees , 129. 157, 442. 40 41, 023. 98 565, 596. 16 
1067 ~GEL. < dewais -~ degree th tase thss< Sonal 431, 498. 69 153, 703. 70 46, 668.43 631, 870. 82 
1968-59 (to Dec. 31, 1958) ...........-......-.-..- 193, 746. 48 119, 285. 52 18, 949. 28 331, 981. 28 
ania ahaa ce cen te iia ae 2, 083, 393. 08 934, 717.00 689,714.00 | 3, 707, 824. 08 


! Policy year on Central States and Michigan conference runs Apr. 1 to Mar, 31; on local 1031, May 1 to 
Apr. 30. 


The cost of insurance to the Big Three groups has been excessive. 
This is significant to the union member since commissions and service 
fees and underwriter’s other expenses and profit and benefits all must 
come out of the premium dollar and, accordingly, to the extent that 
commissions and service fees are excessive, that much less is available 
for benefits io the policyholder. 

Both commissions and service fees paid the Dorfmans were exces- 
sive. A report on investigations made by the New York State In- 
surance Department of excessive payments to brokers and agents, 
which was introduced at the hearing, states in part: 
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* * * such excessive commission and fee schedules have ob- 
obviously been tailor made by the insurance companies to ob- 
tain the ‘‘captive’”’ welfare fund business of certain agents or 
brokers who might otherwise place the business elsewhere. 


The extent of the excess commissions was developed at the hearing 
by a staff investigator and by Mr. Seymour Goodman of the New 
York State Insurance Department after testimony on total com- 
missions and service fees paid on the Big Three shown in the fore- 
going table. 7 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, these are excessively high 
commissions. [ would like to call now Mr. S. Goodman, of 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and 
have him sit with Mr. Uhlmann and testify on the question 
of commissions (p. 16006). 

* * * * 7 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Goodman, have you partici- 
pated in the formation of charts and other documents to 
show and demonstrate how much of a commission brokers 
should be paid on certain kinds of insurance? 

Mr. Goopman. Yes, sir (p. 16007). 


Mr. Goodman then went on to say that he advised members of the 
committee staff as to the steps to be followed in calculating the amount 
of excessive commissions paid the Dorfmans on the Big Three policies, 
and that he later ausked the calculations as to their accuracy. He 
explained that the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
adopted in December 1957 a code of ethical practices with regard to 
insurance and benefits under union welfare and pension funds. 
Further, Mr. Goodman testified, ‘“The code contains a schedule of 
what are to be considered reasonable commissions.”’ 


Mr. Goopman. The code sets forth two scales of what 
are to be considered reasonable commissions, and perhaps 
I should read the paragraph which precedes this table: 

“The table following illustrates, on the basis of the effec- 
tive rates for the indicated premium volume, a generally 
accepted range of commission rates, first year and renewal 
average, over a 10-year, commission-paying period, to insur- 
ance agents and brokers, derived from schedules’”—and I 
emphasize—‘‘currently in use on group life and group acci- 
dent, sickness policies, which are considered to be reasonable 
and not excessive.” 

Now, I may interject at this point that these scales were 
based upon quite extensive analyses of studies of commission 
practices of insurance companies writing group insurance and 
welfare funds as a part of it. 

Mr..Kennepy. And over a period of time? 

Mr. Goopman. Over a great many years; and that these 
scales are based upon what were considered sound practices 
in the business for many years. Now we show a range here 
of two different commission scales, one which is considered a 
low one and one which is considered somewhat higher but still 
considered reasonable. 
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Now these rates of commission shown in the code of ethical 
practices are average rates as indicated over a 10-year period, 
and for use of examiners in the insurance department we pre- 
pared a supplementary schedule showing the derivation of 
these commission rates, which shows the amount of com- 
missions on both the low and somewhat higher scale for both 
first year and renewal. 

It is based upon these commissions and this worksheet 
which is the basis for the commissions in the code of ethical 
practices, that these calculations were derived. 

* « * x * 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Uhlmann, have you applied the 
schedule that Mr. Goodman talked about to the commissions 
and the sums of money that were involved in .the awarding 
of the contract of the Central Conference of Teamsters? 

Mr. Untmann. Yes, sir; I have (p. 16008). 


Mr. Uhlmann then testified that the excessive commissions paid the 
Dorfmans on the Central States and Michigan conference policies to 
March 31, 1958, were $611,200 and $139,400, respectively. 


The CHarRMAN. That was excess? 

Mr. Untmann. Yes; they are both excess figures. 

The CHarrMan. Let us get the third one. That would be 
local 1031. 

Mr. Untmann. Local 1031 of IBEW, Electrical Workers, 
May 1, 1949, through April 30, 1958, $502,600 is excess. 

And this makes an aggregate excess in commissions for 
these three policies of $1,253,200 for the period of time stated. 

The CuarrMan. That is just commissions? 

Mr. Untmann. That is just commissions. 

The CuHatrmMan. That has nothing to do with service 
charges? 

Mr. Untmann. No, sir (p. 16009). 


Mr. Goodman stated that the method used in establishing these 
excessive payments was “extremely conservative” and continued: 


* * * we considered all increases in premium from year to 
year as first-year premiums for first-year commission pur- 
oses. Because a commission in the first year is considerably 
igher than in renewal years, there is a possibility that these 
figures may overstate the amount of what would have been 
the reasonable amount of commission. * * * 
Mr. Kennepy. This is a conservative figure? 
Mr. Goopman. Right. 
Mr. Kennepy. On these three policies, at least $1,250,000 
in excessive commissions were paid? 
Mr. GoopmMan. Based upon the benchmark of the code of 
ethical practices. 
The Catena: Do you think there is any doubt but what 
a reputable insurance company would have been glad to 
handle it for the amount of commission you indicate would 
be reasonable? 
Mr. Goopman. Yes, sir. We have characterized in at 
least one or two or three of these cases, and the two reports 
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I referred to, that the commissions on these cases were 
excessive. 

Mr. Kennepy. You bave already taken note of that 
officially? 

Mr. Goopman. Yes; they have been characterized in the 
report. They are only identified by code, though, and not 
by name (p. 16010). 


Over and above the excessive commissions paid the Dorfmans, the 
United Public Service Corp. also received excessive commissions, 
which went primarily for the enrichment of Dr. Perlman. Mr. Uhl- 
mann testified: 


With respect to the three policies alone that we have 
been talking about here today, we calculate that a little over 
$600,000 by way of commissions, commissions alone, were 
paid to United Publie Service, all of which we regard as ex- 
cessive on the ground that there seems to have been no basis 
whatsoever for this company to play any part in this insur- 
ance, that is, in the acquisition of this insurance or in servicing 
the contract (p. 16011). 


Based on the above calculations, the excessive commissiolis on these 
three groups amounted to about $1,853,200 to March 31, 1958: 


To the Dorfmans: Amount 
Central States (started Mar. 1, 1950)__________- a _.... $611, 200 
Michigan conference (started Mar. 1, 1951)._...___-____-_--_- 139, 400 
Liogal. tial (started BABY ho. teee) cc 6 0 noe - enn hie- eee ls 502, 600 

Mote syle? Cb Sent Bl aa AOL tu _.. 1, 253, 200 

To United Public Service Corp___.........--..--..-------------- 600, 000 


sa Saphiea e 1, 853, 200 


Commissions and service fees were testified to in conjunction with 
each other because service fees paid the Dorfmans did not bear any 
apparent relationship to services performed but included a large ele- 
ment of profit, thus making them more in the nature of commissions. 
This is evidenced by the rates in foree over the years. The following 
table, entitled “Commission and Service Fee Rates Paid Dorfmans on 
the Central States and Michigan Conference Welfare Fund Groups,’” 
lists the rates, by years, for these two groups. 


Total excess commissions on Big Three__-------_- 
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Commissions and service fee rates paid Dorfmans on the Central States and Mich: gan 
Conference Welfare Fund Groups 





{In percent] 
Accident and health Life 
Effective 
date Policy 
Com- Com- Com- Service Com- 
missions 


anemia 





bined | missions fees bined 





Mar. 1,1960 | Central States____._.....- 3.0 3 Cc, Ch Raced Peilesancecens 
Aug. 17, 1950 |..... OD. ombidadhsiicccctse 2.0 Wb tgweadorsligtdbanatnbemsnmcisane 
Apr. 1,1951 | Michigan Conference-...... 2.0 3 @). MEAS S.......0- 
Jan. 1,1952 | Central States__.......... 3.0 Dilhacen ie Wt ibocwcnne 
0,......| Michigan Conference... _- 3.0 r yb A. aS. 5 
July 1,1952 | Central States_..........-.. 4.0 4 2.0 2.0 4 
0 cath treed Michigan Conference,...-. 4.0 4 2.0 2.0 4 
Apr. 1,1953 | Central States..........._- 4.0 5 2.0 3.0 5 
Do.......| Michigan Conference-_-._- 4.0 4 2.0 2.0 4 
Do-_......| Central States, dependent 
wives. __.- bp aftihied odibde dacs oe'dd3 Ue Shih <n ukell OOri..j.. aoe 5 
Apr. 1, 1954 4_| Central States_............ Tat: ° Se 2046 7.0 MI cs ir 
DoJ. .... Michigan Conference.____- (*) nw Sed Cie LL > T TOBA, kbd thc cece 
Do.__....| Central States, dependent 
eee FF ak tinea a adieen ant ie aaiee ae ee Beton a lcibet weet 
Desi Michi Conference, de- 
pencees Wieesi ii, 5. Pao ah as SSR 50d si ws 
Apr. 1,1958 | Central States.....__.._._. Saale all inenaniienaiie oaaeindoteaeisetintieiesiniantiemaiedsineeliae 
0.5 -+ta Michigan Conference._-...- 1.8 2.0 


1 20 percent graded. 

2 Up w 1 percent on a reimbursable basis. 

8 General agency agreement, dated May 10, 1953, provided for payments on graded scale on all Dorfman 
groups. but it was not put into effect for Central States and Michigan Conference groups until Apr. 1, 1954. 


« Graded, plus 5 percent override. 
§ Graded. 


The excessive service fees paid the Dorfmans on the “Big Three’’ 
policies were at least $400,000 to March 31, 1958. This amount was 
arrived at by taking into consideration the difference between the 
aggregate service fees paid as against the cost to the Dorfmans in 
servicing these policies. Mr. Goodman testified it is the long-estab- 
lished policy of the New York State Insurance Department—and is 
now contained in the NAIC Code of Ethical Practices—that service 
fees should not include any profit factor. 


Mr. Kennepy. None at all? 

Mr. Goopman. None at all. May I read from the code of 
ethical practices with respect to that? 

‘An insurer should not make any payment of fees or allow- 
ances of whatever nature and by whatever name to any per- 
son, firm, or corporation, in connection with the sale, service, 
or administration of a group policy issued to a welfare or 
pension fund other than commissions to an insurance agent 
or broker, as heretofore described, except in rermbursement 
for the reasonable value of one or more of the following 
services performed on behalf of the insurer.” 
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They must be services performed on behalf of the insurer. 
The only four services that we recognize are: 

(1) Issuing certificates. 

(2) Maintaining employee records. 

(3) Billing premiums. 

(4) Processing claims. 

Senator Cuurcn. Is that code of ethics officially promul- 
gated by the State of New York? 

Mr. Goopman. It was adopted first by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners in December of 
1957, and in the same month adopted by the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York. 

Senator Cuurcu. So it has the adherence and approbation 
of the insurance companies themselves? 

Mr. Goopman. Yes. We worked in the drafting of this 
with many representatives of some of the outstanding 
insurance companies in the country (pp. 16012-16013). 


The amount retained by the underwriter (premiums collected less 
claims paid) was exceptionally high on Central States during the first 
policy period—about 21 percent. It has remained high over the years 
on the Central States and Michigan conference policies; from incep- 
tion to March 31, 1958, including an estimate for excess reserves, 
it has amounted to roughly $7 million on these two. A change by 
the trustees to another underwriter or to a self-insurance program 
could have saved the Central States and Michigan conference funds 
together an estimated $2.3 million which would have been available 
for increased benefits to individual teamsters and their families. 

The Union Casualty-U.S. Life bid on the Central States insurance 
in 1950 provided for a retention factor of 17% percent. High as this 
rate is, it was more illusion than fact in the first policy “year.” This 
was due to a singular characteristic of the retention formula under 
which the underwriter retained 100 percent of the net premiums col- 
lected (premiums less claims) in the first month of the policy “year” 
of 13 months, and 17% percent on the succeeding 12 months. In this 
way the effective retention rate was about 21 percent as compared with 
the 9.3 percent retention rate bid by Pacific Mutual. Translated into 
dollars, the excess retention by Union Casualty-U.S. Life over what 
would have been charged by Pacific Mutual was $175,000 for the first 
policy ‘“‘year.’”” Union Casualty-U.S. Life retention was 17% percent 
again the second year, as contrasted with the 7.6 percent which would 
have applied under the Pacific Mutual bid after the first policy year. 

The underwriter’s retention on Central States did not come up to 
17% percent after the second policy year, but in terms of dollars it was 
very high—nearly $5 million from inception to March 31, 1958—for 
an overall average of about 9 percent. 


Mr. Kennepy. It has cost the welfare fund that amount. 

Mr. Untmann. The welfare funda paid an aggregate of 
under $5 million for the operation of this insurance during 
this period of time. 

Senator Cuurcn. What period of time are we talking 
about now? 

Mr. Untmann. We are talking about the period between 
March of 1950 through March of 1958. 
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Senator Cuurcu. An 8-year period? 

Mr. UHLMANN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Courcw. When you say the cost was $5 million, 
you mean by that that the cost of carrying the insurance 
program exceeded by $5 million the benefits paid out; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Unumann. That is right. It is simply the difference 
between premiums paid less claims paid 

Senator Courcn Now, to get that figure in some per- 
spective, how does that $5 million relate to the total amount 
of premiums paid to the total amount of benefits? How 
sizable is this in connection with the scope of the program? 

Mr. Unumann. Well, the total premiums eat in this 
period of time was roughly $51 million, and the claims paid 
were approximately $46 million (p. 16027). 


Sound business practices would have caused the trustees to re- 
examine the insurance program after 3 or 4 years, particularly with 
such a large volume, in the interest of the members and their families. 


Mr. Unumann. * * * on the basis of conversations with 
experts in the insurance field, is that the trustees might have 
given some serious consideration or have adopted a self- 
insurance program or have considered transferring this in- 
surance to another carrier where the retention would have 
come closer to a little over 3 percent, let us say, or & maxi- 

| mum of 4 percent, as opposed to an overall average of about 

| 9 percent, which was the case in the Central States over this 

8-year period. 

| Senator Cuurcu. In other words, the experience over the 
8-year period showed that the actual cost to the Teamsters of 
carrying this insurance was excessive, as compared to 
alternatives available. 

Mr. Untmann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurcn. And after a 3- or 4-year period ordinary 
prudent management, in the interest of the Teamsters them- 
selves, would have indicated the advisability of transferring 
this to anether carrier or instituting a program of self- 
insurance. 

Mr. Untmann. Yes, sir (p. 16028). 


If the trustees had insured with another company at a retention 
rate of about 4 percent or so after the first 3 years, and considering 
only half of the estimated excess reserves, the savings to the welfare 

fund would have been approximately $1,800,000. 


Senator Cuurcu. And the $1.8 million would be from the 
time when experience under the policy would have indicated 
a change of course to be prudent. 
Mr. UntMann. Yes, sir, and that is attributable largely to 
the very rapid growth of the number of members and depend- 
ents, too, in that fund, which in turn meant a very great 


acceleration in terms of premium dollars collected. 

Mr. Kennepy. And most of this excess of money that has 
been paid by the Teamsters had been paid in order to meet 
the charges that have been made by Allen Dorfman and Rose 
Dorfman and Dr. Perlman; is that correct? 
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Mr. Unvmann. Oh, yes, by far. 

Mr. Kennepy. The excess of payments have been neces- 
sary in order to meet the charges made by these individuals? 

Mr. UnLMANN. Yes, because commissions and service fees 
by far represent the largest part, or comprise the largest por- 
tion of the money that is spend by an insurance underwriter 
out of its retention, and therefore the statement made, 
Mr. Counsel, is precisely correct (p. 16029). 


A corresponding overcharge was made to the Michigan Conference 
fund. Excluding the first 4 years, allowing 4% or even 5 percent 
because of the lesser premium amount, and, as in the case of Central 
States, considering only half of the estimated excess reserve ($442,000), 
the Michigan conference fund could have saved roughly $500,000. 


The CuairMan. In other words, there is a corresponding 
overcharge to that fund as you have outlined with reference 
to the Central States. 

Mr. UnLMANN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. It is comparable? 

Mr. Unumann. The figures are smaller only because the 
fund itself does not have the same volume that the Central 
States has (p. 16030). 


The excess reserves mentioned above were estimated, on the basis 
of ivformation furnished by the underwriter, to amount to approx- 
imately $800,000 on Central States and $440,000 on Michigan con- 
ference, or a total of $1,240,000 for both funds. 

It is particularly significant to note the high ratio of commissions 
and service fees to the total retained by the insurance carrier. These 
extraordinarily large payments necessitated high retention rates, 
resulting in dissipation of welfare funds. To illustrate: 










Retained 
underwriter 
Central States: 
Oe 06 DECC. Bh MONE. 5 icsn~ coon neces segs baxeses apsee $3, 905, 364 
Policy year ended Mar. 31, 19541!_.....-..-.....--........- (119, 519) 
Policy: ar ied DEOr. Bh. TONS., 0. ok cikiccce Iter ncriasesdedew 469, 
Michigan Conference: 
2 eens 00 Bier, Bl; MOB. - sisccdieds nck Hpk do dies hgn-cce 1, 888, 129 
Policy year ended Mar. 31, 1958.................-...-..... 254, 392 


1 Negative retention. 
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Schedules A and B following show the amounts retained by the 
underwriter on the Central States and Michigan conference policies 
to March 31, 1958, and the related commissions and service fees 
combined paid to the Dorfmans, year by year. 


ScHEDULE A 


CEenTRAL States, SOUTHEAST, AND SourHwEst AREAS HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Funpb 


Summay of amounts underwriter retained, by years, and comparison with commis- 
sions and service fees paid the Dorfmans, Mar. 1, 1950, to Mar. 31, 1968 


Amount Commis- 
Policy year Premiums retain: 


Mar. 1, 1950, to Mar. 31, 1951: 





Accident ae ee ee $1,020,308 | $587,258 |...........-/.....-...... 
RD. teenie Annes cennapeatemansta~ ens BR | GR Caineteccenccinuanessnincte 
~ thes spoked lide dilate dn Bi anodeinkos 1, 551, 054 ahdcauGaathllinineedinisnadax 
Ganon a credit. (accident and health, $236,037; life, 
CIDR snk cichlids hit Lani ctee SOOT Foon sncdn dbs lige nb 454 <Gadstebeeembece-~ 
Nes, st policy pette@se. 4. ~-.655.565-56-..----- 1, 192, 002 887, 258 $304, 744 $52, 304 
aah _____S_— a —————_Sasah 
Apr. 1, 1951, to Mar. 31, 1962: 
‘Accident and health L Damednn <mtiealniiie aagaeiuanil 1, 722, 156 0 A SE Penennnandessialitmenned.< 
EMR sasccdastecesbogtheseneecdesesskerncees ee 690, 568 le WR deebtte><hednal> eden-ad<-- 
Set titeenes wpe eowmaneecenehiidameenanahiadeag 2, 412, 724 Re SEE Eiiinctrceandnalbniadsnhsnns 
Less rate credit, accident and health -_............. SIN cnt. n> <embed er inialiassccce 
DUG Te I EN ono iden rec toa te ewwnharrese 2, 393, 155 1, 985, 810 407, 345 112, 239 
— 1, 1952, to Mar. 31, 1953, accident and health and 
be sepedideieietnaeeohit lpiniiiandine-anehaiuighedisiesieassrdiadiishabamasiaad 747, 395 162, 178 
SSSSS== SS 
Fn ME I cnnmnnnispestiueanewes 8, 332, 552 326, 721 
—SSSS==— 
Accident and health and life: 
ys as 64)! Ug ye eee eee eee 5, 554, 455 (119, 519) 273, 730 
Apr. 1, 1054, to Mar. 31, 1966. ...............-...... 6, 121, 833 684, 078 209, 137 
pease SN TN Be eee 8, 349, 137 739, 084 231, 431 
Apr. 1, 1956, to Mar. 31, 1967. ..................-..- 10, 488, 488 868, 937 367, 1 
Ape. 1s 1080.20. i s8: Bh, BR sins ccdingmncnniciase 11, 717, 954 469, 159 431, 498 
TE ee CDs onic cctccsecccccccsce 42, 231, 867 2, 641, 739 1, 562, 926 
_————SS==== _—<$—$<————— | 
Tetel, @pelian yelts. 5... <.coss ee 50, 564, 419 3, 905, 364 1, 890, 647 
Xcess amount mareed ae as of Mar. 31. 1958, for peyment 
= a incurred prior to Apr. 1, 
of claims payment data furnished by dee — 


Total from inception to Mar. 31, 1958, adjusted for 


GXCeSS TeSErVe.........-.-.----+----------------- 50, 564, 419 4, 705, 671 1, 899, 647 
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ScHEDULE B 
MICHIGAN CONFERENCE OF TEAMSTERS WELFARE FUND 


Summary of amounts underwriter retained, by years, and comparison with commis- 
stons and service fees paid the Dorfmans, Apr. 1, 1951, to Mar. 31, 1958 





- ; 
| Claims | Amount Commis- 

Policy year Premiums | paid and retained sions and 
incurred | by under- | fees paid 

writer Dorfmans 





Apr. 1, 1951, to Mar. 31, 1952: 








Accident and health... __...._-. dace -5nken sce EEE GERI Cats bocca e Ben atctascesh . 
St repernees<s20a8 cutpamieehaiegiaircnhaeies cs DR nc 
See een LLC Bie bc tell tute des eases 1, 456, 434 | 1, 293, 768 $162, 666 $53, 853 
Accident and health and life: amt 
IRD. By OU OO PEON. Bl, BOMB... 5. ccc ween nse eccne 2,427,898 | 2,172, 502 255, 396 88.918 
Ape. E2060, £0 MO Bly Wb ccc cccenecnevescoseun 2,947,724 | 2,654,384 293, 340 118, 286 
pC ee. SY wl eee 3, 176, 351 2, 911, 478 264, 873 112, 914 
Total, 1st 4 policy years__.._...........-.-.-.-.-.- 10, 008, 407 | 9,032, 132 976, 275 373, 971 
Accident and health and life: os 
Ape. 1,'3008; $0 Maar. Si; BOS. . .. oe heh ss. ce ccege 3, 708,078 | 3, 436, 876 271, 202 130, 314 
Apr. 1, 3006, to Diet. Bh, 1007... ose ceens css 4, 510, 271 4, 255, 879 254, 392 157, 442 
Pe of pe ee eee 4, 788, 701 4, 402, 441 336, 260 153, 704 
Total, last 3 policy years.__..........--..-......- 13, 007,050 | 12, 095, 196 911, 854 441, 460 
Total, 7 policy years............---.------------- 23, 015, 457 | 21, 127,328 | 1,888, 129 815, 431 
Excess amount reserved for payment of claims incurred 
in prior period, estimated on basis of data furnished 
by underwriter... .... siaiateaeanie cabal saaiaieedigiaeinntsr esata aepwarenge aoa (442, 294) Gayee ts.42-----:.. 
Total, from inception to Mar. 31, 1958, adjusted 
og Re By en a> Paet 23, 015, 457 | 20,685,034 | 2,330, 423 815, 431 


Hoffa and trustees of the Central States fund and of Michigan 
conference agreed to an increase in premium rates for the members 
of his unions and their dependents, and two rounds of cuts in de- 
pendents’ benefits during the same general period, 1952-54, when 
the Dorfmans got their commission and service fee rates raised several 
a Principal changes in benefits and premiums are summarized 

elow: 
Benefit cuts and premium increases—1 952-54 


Effective Premium | Increase 

Policy date Benefit cuts, dependents members — 

pendents 

Michigan Conference...) Apr. 1, 1952 Hearted $160 to $120; obstetrical $75 =... Cents ‘. 
Pe ectiich Aiceitismcesitind lapinsvincicerisaiapa sitdelab icant 

Central States........... i I ia i aaa 15 sae 
pth ale oar a Apr. 1,1953 | Sameas Apr. 1, 1952, cuts on Michigan 

Ra ol eR ods ena eb uR ies encenesue 


Michigan Conference...| June 1, 1953 | Surgery $300 to $200; drastic maternity 
cuts by deleting procedures from 


ena as enn eR ec anavnsancheoneecenemes 
Central States..........- Apr. 1,19% —— June 1, 1953, cuts on Michigan 


Details concerning the Dorfman commission and service fee rates 
over the years are shown on page 145. As to the increases from 1952 
to 1954, it was testified: 


In considering this, or in approaching this question of 
reduced benefits, I should like to point out first that I have 
before me the material relating to the Michigan Conference 
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of Teamsters welfare fund when we found an increase in the 
commissions to the agency in Chicago. For example, com- 
mencing with January of 1952, the commissions were in- 
creased from 2 to 3 percent; and on July 1, 1952, they were 
again increased from 3 to 4 percent; and on top of that there 
was a 2 percent commission and a 2 percent service fee added 
for life insurance portions of the policy. So that the differ- 
ence in commissions over and above what had been paid 
before that, in this 2-year period, between 1952 and 1954 
when these cuts in benefits took place, was roughly $54,000 
(p. 16030). 


The cost to the Central States fund was increased in similar manner, 
and on this fund the extra income to the Dorfman’s amounted to 
$154,000, making a total of approximately $208,000 which they 
received on Central States and Michigan conference. It is note- 
worthy that these payments were superimposed upon en existing scale 
of commissions which was already excessive. 

Effective December 1, 1956, benefits for new members and their 
dependents— both Central States and Michigan conference groups— 
were reduced by half. 


Mr. Kennepy. In December of 1956, the benefits of new 
members in both groups and their dependents were cut 50 
percent for the first year; is that right? 

Mr. Untmann. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that was another cut? 

Mr. Unumann. That was another cut effective at that 
time, and it applied to new members during the course of their 
first year of employment only. That is to say that following 
the first year, their benefits would be restored to 100 percent. 

But in this connection, I wish to make the point that the 
premiums paid for these people were identical with those for 
the members who received 100 percent benefits * * * (pp. 
16031-16032). 


From 1949, when the Dorfmans entered the insurance business, 
to 1957, their income rose phenomenally, due largely to excessive 
commissions and service fees received by them. 


Mr. Kennepy. It would appear to be that during this 
period of time there was a milking of funds by this group 
and really what amounted to a sellout by those who were 
making the decisions for the Teamster Union member. 

Mr. UHLMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. During this period of time, did Mr. 
Dorfman’s income increase tremendously? 

x ~ x * ~ 


Mr. UHLMANN. We have found that from the time that 
Mr. Dorfman entered the insurance business in 1949, that 
his income had grown rather sharply over the years in 
contrast to what it was a year or two before he went into the 
insurance business. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tell us what the situation is. 
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Mr. Unumann. In 1948, which was the year preceding 
the one that he went into the insurance business, his taxable 


income was $5,094. 


Senator Cuurcn. Is this information taken from his 


income tax returns? 
Mr. UHLMANN. Yes, sir. 


His insurance income—the figures I will cite from here 
on down will be the insurance income alone, the taxable 


income (p. 16032). 


Mr. Uhlmann then cited figures for Allen Dorfman and his mother, 


Rose Dorfman, which are shown here in table form: 


Net taxable insurance income as shown by personal tax returns 


ear en . an m. 
wi Allen Dorf. Rose Dorfm Combined 
man 

ST citniteccsiadnitiinmistiseeriabteieinnndedamnicadeane eae Sneee fis a ek $5, 004 
a aia ani A i Riel A I tial ceri nil Miia 5, 200 
Sera not ne hianonanubenenee samane at oe ence ene nen aete 16, 500 $3, 500 20, 000 
Be re Sh lds bib abe eesa SS olineble ~ dgtadee 391 49, 414 74, 805 
NE Ur deceath wk cee Sc stati ieduphsinin otiomaie sateen snctaeeed mite aime 41, 746 94, 040 135, 786 
a ian ete nnmnmeigueiasmdhann is 129, 075 119, 075 248, 150 
SE Pit eaten le crrateescctes nercntane eb tcoessageds catapcoseneomareatieonmeate sukcoeee 166, 508 156, 108 322, 616 
Bee ©. on SbEihkan bhp odio db thidn tte o cthtdlan <atanthget 392 162, 385. 
a 131, 797 114, 647 246, 444 
FONE nn Abbe ntiddndedcdddeatighudddddetedtaduchtalbddhate 112, 553 197, 206 


1 Prior to insurance business. 
2 From the insurance business. 


The CuarrMan. So this represents profit, both the income 
of Allen Dorfman and that of his mother, profit primarily 
from these three accounts, the Central States conference, 


the Michigan conference, and local 1031? 
Mr. UnLMANN. Yes. 
The CuarrMan. As I remember, about 90 percent. 


Mr. Unumann. About 92 percent, roughly (pp. 16032-— 


16033). 


Dr. Perlman also did very well—on an investment of only $60— 


in the United Public Service Corp. 


Mr. Untmann. * * * Dr. Perlman * * * was acting in 
a dual role as executive vice president of the insurance com- 
pany, which is the underwriter, and at the same time as 
executive vice president of the United Public Service Co., 
which, incidentally, was the managing agent for this insur- 
ance company and, of course, received substantial commis- 
sions on all business that was done by the Union Casualty 
Co. It is from that company that Dr. Perlman had derived 
some $600,000 in total income over a period of years—on an 


investment of $60, by the way. 
The Crarrman. How much? 
Mr. UnLMANN. $60. 
The CHarrMan. $60? 
Mr. UntMann. Yes, sir. 
The CuarrmMan. And pyramided it into $600,000? 
Mr. Untmann. At least that; yes. 
The CuarrMan. At least that much? 
Mr. Unutmann. Yes (p. 15281). 
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The contract between United Public Service and Union Casualty, 
perpetrated by Dr. Perlman while in literal control of both companies, 
was terminated in December 1952 upon the insistence of the New 
York State Insurance Department, but United Public Service has 
been receiving $50,000 a year from the insurance company since 1953, 
and this amount will be paid in-perpetuity, even though no benefits 
derive from these payments. 

Collusive action by Paul Dorfman and Dr. Perlman in setting up 
Allen Dorfman in the insurance business was clearly established at the 
hearing. In this connection, it is interesting to note that the most 
lucrative insurance contract, percentagewise, from the standpoint of 
the underwriter has been that covering the Waste Material Handlers 
Union. This was particularly true in the early years when Paul 
Dorfman ran the union singlehanded, and Dr. Perlman largely 
controlled, and personally benefited from, both United Public Service 
and Union Casualty. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * Mr. Chairman * * * We have had 
some questionable deals in connection with the Teamsters 
and their insurance with Allen Dorfman, and this is certainly 
equally as bad. 


x * * * * 


* * * T would like to ask Mr. Uhlmann if he has made a 
study of the insurance that has been obtained by the Waste 
Material Handlers Union. 

Mr. Untmann. We have found that between 1946, when 
the insurance was first underwritten by the Union Casualty 
Co. of Mount Vernon, through 1958, that the total premiums 
amounted to about $496,000, and that the claims were 
$279,000, and that there were some dividends paid because 
the difference between the claims paid and the premiums 
collected was quite excessive, and that the union then re- 
ceived a dividend in the aggregate of a little over $71,000 so 
that over the years the retention by the company was 
roughly 30 percent of the total premiums collected. 

r. Kennepy. What was the retention? 
Mr. Untmann. About 30 percent over the years. 


Allen Dorfman’s New York State insurance license was revoked in 
October 1954 for violation of the insurance laws of that State. Acts 
performed by Allen Dorfman, personally and through his agencies, 
as brought out in testimony, were in violation of the insurance codes 
of the several States in which he is presently licensed, particularly 
his misappropriation of layoff premiums. Other actions which were 
not illegal were nevertheless of questionable propriety for one in a 
semifiduciary capacity, such as an insurance agent. 

At least $51,461.66 in layoff premiums collected by two of Allen 
Dorfman’s agencies, the Union Insurance Agency of Illinois and the 
Aldor Insurance Agency, Inc., over a 3-year period, were misappro- 
priated to the use of Allen Dorfman personally and several of his 


enterprises. Partial restitution was made in March 1957—about the 
time Mr. Dorfman was subpenaed to appear before this committee. 
Full restitution was made only after the committee staff apprised the 
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underwriter of the facts in December 1957. 
investigator, testified: 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Findlay, is one of the matters that 
you have spent some time on the so-called layoff premiums 
that have gone through the office of Mr. Allen Dorfman? 

Mr. Finpuay. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you explain to the committee what 
a layoff premium is? ‘ 

Mr. Finptay. The insurance certificate issued by the 
Mount Vernon Life Insurance Co. under the group policy 

rovides, with respect to each member of local 1031—this 
is the Electrical Workers—that in the case of a temporary 
layoff or a leave of absence, or a work stoppage, the indi- 
vidual policyholder may continue the insurance by making 
the premium payments direct during the period of layoff. 

In this case, the provision applied for a period of about 
6 months. In other words, he could carry his insurance for 
6 months after the time he was laid off. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Without paying the premium during 
that period. 

Mr. Finptay. No. Instead of the employer making the 
premium under the group insurance plan, the individual has 
the right to continue the insurance on his own by making the 
payment direct. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. What is he supposed to do with the 
premiums after he receives them? 

Mr. Frnpiay. Mr. Dorfman is supposed to remit them in 
accordance with the laws of the State of Illinois. These 
being fiduciary funds, they are to be remitted within 90 
days after he receives them. He was supposed to remit 
them to the Mount Vernon Life Insurance Co. in the latter 
period. 

It was formerly known as the Union Casualty & Life 
Insurance Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did we find on our investigation that 
instead of remitting or forwarding these premiums on to 
the insurance company itself in New York, he deposited the 
premiums in his own bank account? 

Mr. Finpuay. He first deposited the premiums in a bank 
account of the Union Insurance Agency of Illinois, which is 
his company in partnership with his mother, Rose. These 
moneys were put in a fund, a bank account, in the Exchange 
National Bank, marked ‘Special Account.’’ During the 
period that we conducted the examination, there was some 
$51,461.66 collected with respect to these premiums from the 
individuals. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much was that again? 

Mr. Finpuay. $51,461.66. 

Mr. Kennepy. These were premiums that were collected 
and not forwarded to the insurance company, but were 
deposited in a special account which belonged to Allen 
Dorfman and his mother, Rose Dorfman; is that correct? 





John Findlay, committee- 
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Mr. Frinpuay. That is right, to his Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois company, owned by Allen and his mother, 

ose. 

Mr. Kennepy. Over what period of time was he depositing 
these premiums in his own bank account? 

Mr. Finpuay. From April 1954 to February 1957 was the 
date that the $51,000 we are speaking of was accumulated. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this ceased shortly after our investi- 
gation began; is that correct? 

Mr. Finpuay. That is right. 

a KeEnnepy. What steps then did Mr. Allen Dorfman 
take? 

Mr. Finpuay. Well, before I tell you what happened to 
the $51,000 that was remitted eventually to the Mount 
Vernon Life Insurance Co., I would like to mention that 
there were 21 items drawn on this Union Insurance Agency 
fiduciary account totaling $47,544.63, comprising payments 
to Allen Dorfman’s entities, Aldor Insurance dowry 
Dover Insurance Agency; Union Insurance Agency of 
Illinois; Windsor Investment Co.; Northwestern Oil Co.; 
David Probstein, general agent; Allen Dorfman, general 
agent; the Michigan Conference of Teamsters Welfare Fund; 
and to Allen Dorfman personally (pp. 16018-16019). 


These misappropriated fiduciary funds were used, in part, by Allen 
Dorfman to finance some of the insurance and noninsurance enter- 
prises owned by himself and his mother. 


Mr. Kennepy. So he deposited the money in the bank 
account and then, over this period of time, he spent the 
money? 

Mr. Fiypuay. Yes. He financed the operations of other 
companies, including some of the expenses of the Union 
Insurance Agency of Illinois, and, of course, several of these 
checks were drawn to Allen Dorfman himself. Allen signed 
all “of the checks coming out of this fiduciary account 
(p. 16019). 


In March 1957 two checks were drawn to the underwriter which in 
total equaled the $51,461.66 layoff premiums which allegedly had been 
collected (later Mr. Findlay pointed out that the true amount could 
have been greater). However, both checks did not go to the under- 
writer; Mr. Dorfman endorsed one to himself and deposited it in his 
personal bank account. 


Mr. Finptay. * * * One of the checks was dated March 
11, 1957. The payee was the Mount Vernon Life Insurance 
Co., and the amount was $39,155.35. This check was re- 
ceived in Mount Vernon, N.Y., and deposited in the Mount 
Vernon Life Insurance Co.’s account. 

With respect to the difference of $12,306.31, a second check 
was drawn on June 21, 1957, and the payee in this case was 
the same—the Mount Vernon Life. However, that check 
never reached the Mount Vernon Life Insurance Co. until 
December of 1957. 


44333 O—59——-11 
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Mr. Kennepy. What happened to that money? That 
was how much? 

Mr. Finpuay. $12,306.31. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you trace that check for us? 

Mr. Finpuay. Allen Dorfman took the check which was 
drawn in his own office in Chicago. It was payable to the 
Mount Vernon Life Insurance Co. He had a rubber stamp 
endorsement placed on the check; Mount Vernon Life In- 
surance Co. 

He then signed it personally and endorsed it personally, 
and deposited it in his personal bank account in the Exchange 
National Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. In fact, he made the check out to the 
Mount Vernon Insurance Co., and then with a rubber stamp 
he endorsed it on the back, ‘The Mount Vernon Life In- 
surance Co.’’; is that right? 

Mr. Finpuay. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then he endorsed it himself and deposited 
the check in his own bank account? 

Mr. Finpuay. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. So it would appear, if you just made an 
examination of the records, that he had in fact turned over 
this $12,000 to the insurance company? 

Mr. Frnpuay. Yes. 

Mr, Kennepy. When in fact, he had forged the signature 
on the back with a rubber stamp and deposited it in his own 
bank account? 

Mr. Frnptay. That is right. * * * 

We subsequently subpenaed the accounts of this premium 
insurance account, and we found that the $12,306.31 which 
had been transferred to Allen’s account in June, he had ar- 
ranged with the Exchange National Bank to notify Mount 
Vernon Life Insurance Co. that the deposit was in error, and 
that it was being credited to their account in the Exchange 
National Bank of Chicago. That was on December 9, 1957. 

The information was furnished to the bank by Mike Breen, 
the comptroller for Allen Dorfman’s insurance entity. The 
bank acted on his instructions without making any check 
of the deposit slip, which clearly showed the amount of 
$12,306.31 was intended to be deposited to Allen Dorfman’s 
account in June. 

We visited the bank and obtained an affidavit from them 
stating that the. transaction had been handled in accordance 
with the instructions from Dorfman’s office, and that the 
previous advices stating that the deposit had been credited 
to the wrong account was in error. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have that affidavit? 

Mr. Finpiay. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened was that Dorfman, after 
we began to make an investigation of this, had the bank 
executive write out a statement to the insurance compan 
that this check had been deposited in error in Allen Dort- 
man’s account; is that right? 

Mr. Finpuay. Yes. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Then upon our investigation and examina- 

tion of the check, we found that it could not have been in 

error, and they then furnished us an affidavit from the.bank 
| executive saying that. the check had been deposited in Allen 
Dorfman’s account on the instructions of Allen Dorfman’s 


office? 
' Mr. Finpuay. That is right, 
* + * /~ * 


Mr. Kennepy. The point is, Mr. Chairman, that this let- 

ter, which is exhibit 223, was sent to the insurance company, 

and the impression that you would arrive at upon reading 

this letter is that by a mistake made by the bank, this check 

. was deposited in the account of Allen Dorfman rather than 
sent on through the insurance company. 

Upon our investigation and examination of the check, we 
found that to be impossible, 

So then we went back to the bank and asked them for an 
explanation of this letter, which was wholly misleading. The 
check shows clearly that Allen Dorfman intended to deposit 
the check in his own bank account (pp. 16020-16022). 

. * * * 
The Cuarrman. In other words, although the records of 
this $51,461 account showed that a check had been issued on 
it for $12,306.31 to Mount Vernon, that check, the proceeds 
of it, went back into Dorfman’s personal account? 

Mr. Finpuay. That is right. 

The Crarrman. So until further investigation was made 
and this was discovered, the Mount Vernon Life Insurance 
Co. did-not receive that money? 

Mr. Finpuay. They didn’t know about it. They didn’t 
receive it. 

The CHatrMan. They didn’t even know about it? 

Mr. Finpray. No (p. 16023). 


According to the affidavit, the bank was advised by Allen Dorfman’s 
comptroller, M. Breen, that the $12,306.31 should have been deposited 
not to Allen Dorfman’s personal account but to the account of the 
underwriter, then known as Mount Vernon Life Insurance Co. 
Actually, the underwriter’s account referred to above was used pri- 
marily for paying bills in the Chicago area and not as a premium 
deposit account, so that the eventual transfer of the $12,306.31 by the 
bank was in itself improper. 


Mr. Frinpuay. Yes. I would like to make this clear, 
though. The account that Allen Dorfman used to make the 
transfer to, that was the Exchange National Bank account 
of the Mount Vernon Life Insurance Co. in Chicago. The 
: Allen Dorfman Agency was not authorized to make any 

deposits to that account and never has done so. Further- 
more, that account is not used for premium collections, which 
this represents. That information came from the Mount 
| Vernon Life Insurance Co. 

The CuHarirMaNn. In other words, this is further out of order 
or out of line with regular procedure, because the money did 

not belong in that account in the first place? 


ee 








write individual life policies. Mr. Fin 
James Hoffa, Eugene San Soucie, Don Peters, Ed Fenner, Frank 
Fitzsimmons, Irving Green of Mercury records, and Ted Shulman 
of the Waste Trade Industry, all insured by Northeastern Life. He 
even submitted applications for Johnny Dio, and Gus Zapas—and 
recommended them both. 
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Mr. Finptay. Exactly. 

The CuatrMan. It should have gone to another account. 

Mr. Finptay. It should have gone directly to the Mount 
Vernon Life Insurance Co. offices in Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

The Cuatrman. That is where all other premiums had 
gone? 

Mr. Frinpiay. That is so (pp. 16024-16025). 


With respect to accounting for layoff premiums collected, Mr. 
Findlay said that because of the manner in which the records were 
kept it would be difficult to trace these receipts. 


Mr. Finptay. They did not appear on the general books of 
the Union Insurance Agency or Aldor Insurance Agency. 

Mr. Kennepy. And, as a matter of fact, the insurance 
company in New York had no way of knowing that this 
$51,000 was due to them; is that right? 

Mr. Finptay. None whatsoever. In fact, the amount 
might be greater than $51,000, because if there were some 
cash payments, because of the manner in which the records 
were kept, they could have been put in a drawer, or in a tin 
box and not deposited in the bank account. 

a . * * * 


Mr. Finpuay. * * * Another feature of this is that during 
the period of the withholding of the funds, Allen Dorfman 
was processing claims filed by the Jaid-off employees, ‘in 
some cases death claims, totaling $4,000, $2,000, $2,500, vari- 
ous amounts. We made a test of that and we found $17,500 
worth of death claims paid by the Mount Vernon Life In- 
surance Co. to the policyholders for which they had not 
received the premiums. 


The CaarrMan. In other words the Mount Vernon Life 
Insurance Co. was honoring the contract they had, although 
they were not getting the premiums. 

Mr. Finptay. Thatis right. The claims were filed through 
Allen Dorfman’s office, and death claim benefits are paid by 
the Mount Vernon Life Insurance Co. from that office. The 
accident and health claims of these laid-off employees are 
also paid through the Chi office, so that undoubtedly 
there were other claims paid by Dorfman covering accident 
and health, while all of the funds were being withheld (pp. 
16025-16026). 


In addition to writing group life 


Mr. Kennepy. What was the situation as far as Johnny 
Dioguardi was concerned? 

r. Finptay. Johnny Dio submitted an application 

through Allen, and it was eventually rejected. But in the 


licies, the Dorfman agencies 
y testified that these included 


A LE TT I Tn 
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application Allen Dorfman as the _— was asked how long 
he knew:the proposed insured, and he said in 1955 he knew 
him for 10 years. He also stated that he knew his annual 
income, Johnny Dio’s annual income, was $30,000. 
A specific question was asked: ‘“‘Do you know of anything 
which might make this risk undesirable?” He said, ig 
Subsequently, the company, of course, rejected the 
application on the basis of their credit information. In the 
case of Johnny Dio, Johnny Dio gave Allen Dorfman a check 
for $684 to cover the premium on his life insurance for 1 year. 
He gave him that check on March 1, and the check bounced 
on March 28. 
It was redeposited on March 31 and if bounced again on 
April 7. There was another deposit on April 7 and the check 
bounced on April 19. 
The CuairmMan. Three bounces so far? 
Mr. Finpuay. Three bounces. In the meantime, Allen 
Dorfman had advanced to the Mount Vernon Life Insurance 
Co.; through his Dover Insurance Co., its check, its own 
check, for $684 in order to make the premium payment to the 
Mount Vernon. 
Mr. Kennepy. For Johnny Dio? 
Mr. Finpuay. For Johnny Dio’s account. Even though 
he had trouble in connection with the personal checks bounc- 
ing, there was no communication with the Mount Vernon 
Life, and it wasn’t until July 8 when Mount Vernon Life 
decided to-reject the application of Dio for. cause that- the 
morfey was returned to the Dover Insurance. So actually 


it was a wash entry on the Dover Insurance- accounts wi 
respect to Johnny Dio. 
* 7 7 + * 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * another individual who applied for 
insurance and who was recommended by Allen Dorfman was 
Gus : is that right? 

Mr. Finptay. Gus Zapas’ application, I believe, was 
approved, but Gus didn’t make the payment so the policy 
was never issued by the Northeastern Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. He is the one, you might. remember, Mr. 

i , who served a term in the penitentiary in Indiana, 
and who has been arrested 45 times. He was ha such 
a difficult time getting a job in Chicago he was hired by the 
Teamsters in Indiana. He had been arrested many times in 
Chicago (pp. 16036-16037). 


Advances were made by Allen Dorfman through one of his agencies 
for union officials which were not reimbursed in full, thus violating 
the Illinois insurance laws. 


Mr. Finpiay. The persona: insurance goes through the 
books of the Dover Insurance Agency, Ltd. On February 28, 
1958, the latest available balance sheet that I was able to get, 
the books showed that there were advances for policy- 
holders. That was the caption of accounts reosionibls 
used by their accountants. It showed that there was some 
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$3,600 due, from James Hoffa, $726 representing a payment 
in August 1956. 

The Dover Insurance check was No. 576, and that was 
for $726. That is a semiannual premium on behalf of 
Jimmy which has not been reimbursed to Allen, and no 
interest is being charged on the books. 

The CuarrMan. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Finpuay. August 1956. 

The CuarrMan. It has never been paid. 

Mr. Finptay. It has not been paid. 

Other semiannual payments are sometimes made direct to 
the insurance company in Mount Vernon and they have no 
way of determining from whom they receive the money. 
But actially, there is only one semiannual payment appear- 
ing on the books as still due from Jimmy. 

In addition to that, there is a balance of $694.30 due from 
Eugene San Soucie and his wife,-Adele. That represents 
payments made in 1956 and 1957 for which San Soucie made 
= payments, two payments of $480 and $500 to Allen, 

hose were reflected on the books of Dover. 

Frank Fitzsimmons owes a balance of $112.36. It is just 
a portion of a premium paid through the Dover on behalf of 
these individuals. 

Phil Goodman owes $1,079.99, and the others, $989.47. 
That amount of $3,602.05 appears on the balance sheet pre- 
pared by Miller-Mandell & Co. for management purposes 
for Allen Dorfman. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that illegal, to pay the insurance 
premiums for an agency? 

Mr. Frnpay. In the case of the payments where no in- 
terest is charged, we have been informed by the Illinois 
Insurance Department that it is considered in the nature 
of a’ rebate and is illegal. In the case of New York, I am 
not sure what interpretation they would put on it. 

Mr. Kennepy. But in Illinois it is illegal? 

Mr. Finptay. It is; yes (pp. 16037-16038). 


Allen and Rose Dorfman had furnishings shipped to their respective 
homes which were paid for by two of the Dorfman insurance agencies 
and recorded as business property. This was established in testimony 
by Mrs. Martha Lucas, proprietor of the furniture store in Chicago 
from which the purchases were made, and by Mr. Findlay, committee 
investigator. rs. Lucas identified a number of bo invoices 
covering chairs, desks, a sofa, and other items, and testified concerning 
the delivery of the merchandise. 


The CuarrMan. May I inquire whether any of the mer- 
chandise called for by those six invoices wes actually de- 
livered to the purchaser, Aldor Insurance Agency? 

Mrs. Lucas. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. No part of the merchandise listed in 
either of those six invoices was either purchased by the Aldor 
Insurance Agency from the Lucas Co., nor was any of it 
delivered to the insurance agency; is that correct? 

Mrs. Lucas. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Are these six, in addition to the other one 
you identified, all bogus invoices? 

Mrs. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And for what reason were these bogus 
invoices made out? 

First, counsel suggests, and I think it is well, did you ever 
deliver any of the merchandise, your company, any of this 
merchandise to the Aldor Insurance Agency? 

Mrs. Lucas. Not of that merchandise. 

The CuarrMan. I beg your pardon? 

Mrs. Lucas. Not of that merchandise. 

The CuatrMaNn. Not of this merchandise? 
Mrs. Lucas. No, sir. 
: * x * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you make deliveries of any kind of 
furnishings or furniture in connection with these invoices? 
Did you make deliveries to Allen Dorfman’s home, for 
instance? 


Mrs. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you make deliveries to Rose 
Dorfman’s? 

Mrs. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. These were furnishings for their private 
homes; is that correcs? 

Mrs. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And these invoices here are to cover those 
deliveries that you made; is that mght? 

Mrs. Lucas. No, sir; I billed them for what I delivered to 
their homes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You billed them separately for that? 

Mrs. Lucas. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the purpose of these invoices 
that we have here? 

Mrs. Lucas. To receive payment. 

* * * * oe 


Mr. Kennepy. And the invoices would make it appear 
that the furniture was office furniture when, in fact, it was 
home furniture? 
Mrs. Lucas. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. And these invoices would permit the 
companies to make checks out to you to pay for the furniture; 
is that right? 
| Mrs. Lucas. Yes. sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. That is what happened? 
Mrs. Lucas. I received checks. 
Mr. Kennepy. From these two companies, the Aldor 
Insurance Agency and the Union Insurance Agency? 
Mrs. Lucas. Yes. sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. Then those in turn, Mr. Uhlmann, were 
deducted as expenses; is that correct? 
Or you can tell that, Mr. Findlay. 
Mr. Finpuay. $3,350.12 was charged on the books of 
Union Insurance Agency as furniture and equipment, and 


ace 
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$3,950.79 on the books of Aldor Insurance Agency. In this 
manner, their accountants were able to depreciate the furni- 
ture and take it as a deduction as an operating expense, 
rather than as a personal expense (pp. 16077-16078). 


Mr. Findlay testified that he examined the income tax returns of 
these two companies and that some depreciation on this furniture 
had been taken as a business expense. 


The Cuarrman. They were charged as expenses to the 
insurance? 

Mr. Finpiay. To the Union Insurance Agency and Aldor 
Insurance, Inc., the companies owned by Allen and Rose 
(p. 16079). 


When questioned as to who told her to make the fictitious invoices, 
me Lucas ‘testified that it was Allen Dorfman and ‘‘one lady at the 
office.” 


Mr. Kennepy. You talked to both of them about it? 

Mrs. Lucas. Yes, sir. Honestly. 

Mr. Kennepy. The girl in the office and Allen Dorfman? 

Mrs. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Both of them you talked to about making 
these phony invoices? 

Mrs. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the furniture that was provided, the 
home furniture, rugs, and couches, et cetera, were sent to the 
homes of Allen Dorfman and Rose Dorfman? 

Mrs. Lucas. Yes, sir (p. 16079). 


It was developed in testimony that an $11,500 advance made by 
Allen Dorfman to David Probstein was originally shown on company 
books as “suspense,” then as travel expense, and that the unpaid 

rtion of $8,190.36 was taken as a deduction by Mr. Dorfman in 

is personal tax return for 1955 as an embezzlement loss. 


Mr. Finptay. In August, on August 12, 1954, Allen Dorf- 
man drew a check to David Probstein for $11,500 which he 
forwarded to Probstein and which was deposited in an ac- 
count in Indianapolis. This $11,500 that Allen forwarded 
Probstein was obtained from the Union Insurance Agency of 
Illinois on the same day. 

He réceived a check for $11,500. That is one of the items 
which was charged to travel and entertainment, although 
originally it was booked in the oe account, indicatin 
that the item was unusual. But subsequently it was journal- 
ized, out by Miller-Mandell, who make a periodic review of 
the accounts, and charged to the Dorfman account. 

* * * * * 


The Cuarrman. As I understand it, on the books of the 
company where he got the money to loan to Probstein, they 
charged it as an expense to that company, & travel expense, 
and so forth; is that correct? 

Mr. Finpuay. Yes. I have the check here. 
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oe ‘CuarrmaNn. They charged it originally as travel ex- 
pense 

Mr. Finptay. They charged it originally as suspense and 
then transferred it to ‘“Travel sad 
The CuHarrman. All right. But so far as the permanent 
| records of that company, it is travel expense? 

Mr. Finpuay. Yes, sir. - 

| The Cuarrman. And it has been deducted for income tax 
pur there? 

“Frvpsay. Yes, sir. It is included in the figures taken 

as a deduction. 

The CHarrMan. Taken as a deduction in that instance. 
Then since Probstein didn’t pay it back, it is again taken as 
a loss by him personally? 

Mr. Frnptay. It is claimed as an embezzlement loss in his 
return (pp. 16057-16058). 


Allen Dorfman regularly withdrew large sums from his entities, 
allegedly for travel and entertainment, which were not properly 
documented. Out of a total of $340,000 charged to travel, entertain- 

| ment, and sales promotion by Dorfman insurance agencies from May 
| 1, 1953, to December 31, 1957, $182,000 was paid to Allen Dorfman; 
of this amount, $104,000 was entirely unsupported. 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, out of the $340,000, how much do we 
find were checks directly to either airlines or a hotel or that 
we can trace directly? 

Mr. Finputay. Out of the $340,159, there is $158,802 repre- 
senting payments to hotels such as the spueny restaurants, 
airlines, clubs, liquor shops, and floral shops. In other words, 
they are items and direct tn. ee considered in the nature 
of operating expenses of the insurance business for which he 
was taking them as tax deductions. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that is $158,000 out of the $340,000? 

Mr. Finpuay. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened to the rest? 

Mr. Finpuay. The balance is $181,698—$140,760 Allen 
got in checks which he either cashed or deposited in his per- 
sonal bank account. This $140,000 represents periodic with-. 
drawals of $1,500, $2,000, and, in some cases, items to the 
extent of $11,500, in the case of one check, as high as $11,500. 

That represents actual checks drawn to the order of Allen 
and charged to the travel and entertainment expense of the 


company. 

The difference of $41,000 represents the $24,000 which I 
mentioned he claimed in his 1954 tax return * * *. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Findlay, the important matter here’is 
the amount of money for which there is no substantiation. 
What do the records show about that? 

* * * . = 

Mr. Finptay. Allen Dorfman submitted to the committee 
expense vouchers totaling $77,488. 

. Kennepy. Let’s call it $78,000. 


* * * * * 
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Mr. Kennepy. What kind of vouchers did that consist of? 

Mr. Finpuay. Well, the vouchers were rather sketchy. 
They were what I would call totally unsupported vouchers. 
In most cases the descriptions were vague. 

Mr. Kennepy. Give us two or three examples. 

Mr. Finpuay. Well, in a period in 1956, for the period 
October 30 to November 2, he charged $2,815, and the 
voucher read ‘‘25 prospective clients to Las Vegas.’’ There 
were no names furnished. 

On January 15 to February 5, 1955, he charged $2,770. 
He said, ‘“Teamsters meeting and AFL, Miami, Fla.”” There 
is no mention of the individuals. 

In September of 1955 he put in a voucher for $1,800 and 
Just said ‘““Miami-Havana.” * * * 


+ * * * * 
Mr. Kennepy. But no vouchers supporting it whatso- 
ever? 


Mr. Finptay. No vouchers. 
Mr. Kennepy. No bills of any kind? 
Mr. Finpuiay. No bills because actually the bulk of this 
money is marked ‘‘Entertainment.”’ 
* + 7 +. « 


Mr. Kennupy. So those kinds of vouchers were submitted 
for $78,000 of the $152,000. Did he give you any vouchers 
for the $104,000? Any vouchers at all? even of this kind 
of voucher? 

Mr. Finp.tay. He gave us none * * *. 

Mr. Kennepy. He has $182,000 credited to him, or checks 
that were made out to him; and out of that $182,000 he fur- 
nished these kinds of statements for some $78,000 of it, and 
no statements of any kind for $104,000; is that right? 

Mr. Finpuay. That is right (pp. 16054-16056). 


Allen Dorfman regularly cashed large checks and withdrew large 
sums from his personal and joint (with his mother, Rose Dorfman) 
savings accounts—from February 9, 1949, these totaled $332,427— 
eee enta oie of which could not be established by the committee 
staff. 


Senator Ervin. To simplify this thing so that a man used 
to thinking in small figures can readily understand it, from 
the records which you were able to obtain during a period of 
9 years, beginning in 1949 and ending in 1957, Allen Dorfman 
got $332,427 in cash for which you have been unable to ob- 
tain any record to show what he did with it and which he 
has refused to tell you what he did with it? 

Mr. Finpuay. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. When you average that over a year, break- 
ing it down, averaging it over the years, that was equivalent 
to an average of $36,936 a year. 

Mr. Finptay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. If my arithmetic be correct? 

Mr. Finptay. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ervin. And breaking it down a little further, it 
was slightly over $100 a day, counting Sundays and holidays 
each of those 9 years? 

Mr. Finpiay. That is correct. 

There is one additional thing on this. Allen Dorfman 
stated that his bank statements prior to December of 1953 
had been destroyed, so that we were unable to trace any 
items of a cash nature between the period of 1949 and 1953, 
so this $332,000 is a minimum figure. His personal bank 
—— were said to have been destroyed prior to December 
of 1953. 

Senator Ervin. And he told you with respect to some of 
his other bank records, he did not keep check stubs, and he 
made no entries on check stubs? 

Mr. Frnpuay. He told us he kept no check stubs on any 
personal bank accounts, and therefore we were unable to de- 
termine in connection with the missing items who the payee 
was. We had no way of determining to whom the check was 
drawn, and since the check was missing it naturally was as- 
sumed to have been a cash item or an item of that kind. 

Senator Ervin. In other words, he kept no check stubs, 
and then when the check was cashed or whoever got it, then 
he destroyed the check? 

Mr. Finpuay. The check had been withdrawn from the 
bank statement that was turned over to us, and we were able 
to determine by the charges on the bank statement there 
was some missing items, and those iiems were of sizable 
amounts and have been listed on the schedule which Senator 
McClellan has. 

* 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


* = . * 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, this is all in addition to his regular 
living expenses which he had and which, of course, are not 
included in this list, where we could trace the money and we 
have not included it? 

Mr. Frnpuay. It is in addition to items which passed 
through his personal bank account, for which we knew what 
the items were for. In other words, he put through his 
personal bank accounts some sizable amounts, and, of course 
a good many of his household expenses and investments an 
things of that type go through his personal bank account. 
Payments for items such as his Federal income tax return are 
made through his insurance entities, and the Union Insur- 
ance Agency of Illinois, or the Amalgamated Insurance & 
Service Co., so that we know that ne did not use any of this 
money in connection with payments of that type (pp. 16052- 
16053). 


Related to the unsu pported travel and entertainment charges and 
the cash not accounted for are the deficiencies of the Dorfman record- 
keeping some of which have already been disclosed. The poor records, 
the many Dorfman enterprises, and the frequent and complex inter- 
company transactions provide a perfect setup for financial maneuvers 
and at the same time make them difficult to trace. Even the Dorfman 
public accountan ts are kept in the dark. 
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Mr. Frnptay. * * * Miller, Mandell & Co., the certified 
public accountants who audit the books of Allen Dorfman, 
they make the audit but do not furnish an affirmative opinion. 
In other words, they submit an opinion which is considered a 
disclaimer of opinion. They state that the audit is made pri- 
marily for management purposes, and that they are not in a 
position to state the books and records present fairly the 


position of his companies at that date. 
However, based on the examination of the accounts, the 
also prepare his Federal tax returns. In connection wit 


the items claimed as travel and entertainment on the returns, 
Miller, Mandell & Co. make an analysis of the travel and 


entertainment expenses. 


In a good many cases, sizable items which appear in the 
travel expense analysis are marked by Miller-Mandell “No 
detail,’’ or in some cases they are marked ‘‘ Texas expense re- 


imbursement, no detail.” 
The Cuarrman. Marked what? 
Mr. Frnpuay. “No detail.”’ 


The CuarrMan. You said something about reimbursement. 
Mr. Finptay. In one item, in 1955, I am using this as an 
illustration, a disbursement on behalf of Allen in connection 
with a Texas expense reimbursement, they just marked 


“No detail.” 


Iv other sizable items where the check was drawn to Allen 
and they asked for an explanation, he gives them some ex- 


planation, but it does not appear in their working papers. 


It. generally says, “Per Allen Dorfman.” So it is evident 
that they did not have any vouchers covering these items as 


well (pp. 16056-16057). 
* * 


* * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Do we find from an examination of the 
books and records that there is a’transferring of funds from 


one company to another? 


Mr. Unumann. Yes. That is a common and frequent 


occurrence (p. 16062). 
* * * * +. 


Mr. Kennepy. Do wefind that there are transactions back 


and forth in the financing of the various companies? 
Mr. Unumann. Yes. 


Mr. Kennepy. Would you just give it to us briefly, 


please? 


Mr. Untmann. Well, in the case of one of the companies 
alone, the largest of all in the Dorfman group, there is the 
Union Insurance Agency, of Illinois, which is a partnership. 
We found that over a period of some 7 years or so there was 
an aggregate of 113 loans that were made, most of which were 
transactions between other companies owned or controlled by 


the Dorfmans (p. 16063). 


A wide variety of insurance and other entities have been formed by 
the Dorfmans over the years. The largest of these, by far, is the 


Union Insurance Agency of Illinois, a partnership owned 
Rose D rfman. 





y Allen and 


The names of the various entities were published in 
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the record of the January 28, 1959, hearing. They are presented 
here in table form together with related explanatory notes. 


INSURANCE ENTITIES NONINSURANCE ENTITIES 
Union Insurance Agency of Illinois Jack O’Lantern Lodge ° 
Amalgamated Insurance Agency Serv- Joll or $ 

ices, Ine. Jack O’Lantern Lodge, Inc. 
Dover Insurance Agency, Ltd. Tecumseh Lodge, Inc. 
Aldor Insurance Agency, Inc. Mercury Investment Corp. 
Imperial Insurance Agency, Inc. Pan American Investment Corp. 
Business Life Insurance Agencies, Inc. Sheridan Lien Co. 
Cambridge Insurance Agency, Inc. Windsor Investment Co. 
Alro Agency, Inc. Sheridan Investments, Inc. 
Alro Insurance Agency, Inc! . New Flamboyant Hotel 
Allen Dorfman, General Agent ? Northwestern Oil Co. 


David Probstein, General Agent ? 
Cadillac Insurance Agency, Inc.’ 
Southwest Insurance Agency, Inc.’ 
West Coast Insurance Consultants, Inc.‘ 

In addition to outright collusion between various labor union insur- 
ance and industry officials already described in this report, it was 
brought out in testimony that a number of individuals have officially 
held positions, or otherwise performed services, which verge on 
conflicts of interest. Testimony on this situation was given by 
Mr. Hutner, Mr, Healy, and Mr. Uhlmann; as summarized below: 

A. Maxwell Kunis formerly was an actuary of the U.S. Life Insur- 
ance Co., which carried the life portion of the insurance coverage on 
the Central States and Michigan Conference groups and other groups 
insured through Allen Dorfman and Dr. Leo Perlman, until April 
1952. Later that year, Mr. Kunis left U.S. Life to join Dr. Perlman 
at Union Casualty as vice president and chief actuary. Mr. Kunis 
resigned in February 1957 and has since been retained as an actuarial 
consultant. by Northeastern Life (formerly Union Casualty) and is 
also a consultant for Republic National Life Insurance Co., which is 
the reinsurer on all Dorfman group policies for Northeastern Life. 
In addition, he is consultant for the Central States pension fund and 
for Joint Councils 43 and 69, local 813 and local 449, among others in 
the Teamster group. 

Philip D. Goodman, a Chicago attorney, is now retained by Nerth- 
eastern Life and by Dorfman insurance enterprises and has been for 
several years. He represented the Waste Trade Industry of Chicago 
in 1958 when Paul Dorfman, assisted by some of the employers, tried 
to bring the employees of this industry into the Teamsters Union. 
He was formerly a partner with Allen and Rose Dorfman, James 
Hoffa, and Owen Bert Brennan in the Jack O’Lantern Lodge, a camp 
for girls in Wisconsin. 

Joe Jacobs, a prominent labor attorney in Chicago, at one time was 
retained concurrently by Paul Dorfman and his Waste Material 
Handlers Union; Local 1031, IBEW; and Dr. Perlman’s Union 
Casualty Co. and United Public Service Corp. 

David Previant was retained by the Central States Drivers Council 
and served as counsel for the welfare fund. For about 5 years, until 
1957, he was retained concurrently by the underwriter of the insur- 
ance fund, the Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co., now known as 

tIntermeshed with Aldor insurance A , Inc. 


Not acti oonerieg to Allen 
4 Formed in September 1958; Sol Schwartz, a Dorfman employee, is president. 
§ Jack O’Lantern Lodge was succeeded by Joll Properties. 
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Northeastern Life Insurance Co. He served Allen Dorfman at one 
time by attempting to obtain union insurance business for him. 
Herbert Lissner, a Chicago attorney, has financial interests in 
Dorfman enterprises. He is a member of the board of directors of 
Northeastern Life and has power of attorney to vote the stock held 
in this company by the Michigan Conference of Teamsters Welfare 
Fund. Mr. Hutner described the directors of Northeastern as 
my ° of all outstanding people in the community and in the country.” 
e sald: 


* * * One director that was mentioned as representing 
Mr. Dorfman, we invited to come on the board for this reason: 
The welfare fund and the Michigan conference owns a block 
of stock in our company, and we felt that they should be 
represented on our board. * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. You asked for a representative? 

Mr. Hutner. The fund. 

Mr. Kennepy. Allen Dorfman? 

Mr. Hurner. We asked Allen Dorfman, would he convey 
this at that time, and he was the agent of the company, and 
he was the one who suggested that we put this fellow Lissner, 
who is a lawyer in Chicago, on the board (p. 16073). 


Thomas W. Reynolds has been employed as claim supervisor by 
the Northeastern Life Insurance Co. since the spring of 1951. 


Mr. Unumann. * * * He is physically located and sta- 
tioned in Chicago in Mr. Dorfman’s office for the purpose of 
directing all functions identified with the processing and pay- 
ment of claims. There is a conflict of interest there that is a 
very strong one suggested, in that for a period of time he also 
served as a trustee for one of the health and welfare funds that 
were insured through the Dorfman agency. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is local 713? 

Mr. Unumann. Local 713 (p. 16061). 


It was developed in testimony that four individuals received cash 
payments totaling $70,000 in connection with the sale of a large block 
of Union Casualty stock to an insurance company in California. 
Mr. Uhlmann’s testimony on these payments is summarized as follows: 

Allen Dorfman received $25,000. The check was made payable to 
one of his companies, the Windsor Investment Co., so that taxes were 
paid by the company rather than by Mr. Dorfman personally. 

Sidney Korshak, a Chicago attorney, received $25,000, described as 
a commission, for services performed, no details of which are known. 

: Philip Goodman, an attorney previously mentioned, received $5,000 
for handling the transfer of ownership from one group to the other. 
‘+ Irwin Solomon, an accountant in New York City, received a so- 
called finder’s fee. He had been performing some services for Dr. 
Ferinay and for the California insurance company which bought the 
stock. 

In addition to the $25,000 cash, Allen Dorfman received an option 
to buy 400 shares of the common stock of the underwriter. Concern- 
ing the value of the option, Mr. Uhlmann testified: 

“¢ Mr. Previant has informed the committee, by affidavit and letter filed with the committee, that he does 

not deem his retainer by Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co. to be in conflict of interest. He contends 

that his retainer by the underwriter was for a limited pur of ere the insurance we won before 
e likewise denies 


— Commissioner in the State of Wisconsin. e served Allen Dorfman in any 
cay ity. 








' 
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The option at the time it was given to Mr. Dorfman, in 
light of the fact that it then had a market value of roughly 
$120 a share as contrasted with the price at which the stoek 
could be bought from the company at $80 a share, or a differ- 
ence of $40 times 400 shares—from that it is apparent that 
the option at that time was worth approximately $16,000 
over and above the $25,000 cash payments (p. 16120). 


The control which Mr. Hoffa exercised over the insurance of the 
two large Teamster groups is clearly demonstrated by a letter dated 
July 5, 1950, from an official of Union Casualty Co. to the U.S. Life 
Insurance Co. who pointed out “that we do nothing further * * * 
until such times as I have had further opportunity to explore the 
involvement with Jim Hoffa, who, after all, is the axis upon which 
this whole business turns (exhibit 218).”’ 

* * ok * * 


Mr. Kewnnepy. This is extremely important, Mr. Chair- 
man, once again to show that there were collusion and 
fraud involved in the awarding of these contracts. It has 
cost the Teamsters Union and the Welfare fund hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars. Even back just after 
they awarded this insurance with this group to the Conti- 
nental Assurance Co., they were even then making a deal 
and arrangement that when the year was up they were going 
to switch over to Union Casualty Co., with nothing to do 
with who was the low bidder (p. 15275). 


Mr. Carmine Bellino testified that Mr. Hoffa notified Ralph C. 
Wilson Associates, Detroit agent for Continental, on March 8, 1951, 
to the effect that Continental was being dropped: 


This is to notify you of the desire of the Michigan Con- 
ference of Teamsters on behalf of its affiliated local unions 
to discontinue the various policies. The above-mentioned 
policy numbers take in all policies which have been contracted 
for between your agency and the Michigan Conference of 
Teamsters (p. 15277). 


On the very same day, the insurance was switched to the Dorfman- 
Union Casualty group, as described earlier in this report; the insurance 
was signed in Chicago as an Illinois contract, without any apparent 
authority for the fund trustees to do so. Could this have had its 
origin in January 1949—through the joint efforts of Mr. Hoffa and 
Paul Dorfman—even before Hoffa’s letter to Perlman of January 26, 
1949? 

Mr. Hoffa’s negotiation of insurance was evident in the first renewal 
of the Michigan conference policy with Union Casualty. 


Mr. Kennepy. What evidence do we have that he per- 
sonally engineered the negotiations? 

Mr. Untmann. I have a letter before me dated March 7, 
1952, from Dr. Perlman to Mr. Hoffa, in which he says that 
he tried to reach him, Hoffa, by telephone several times 
because he wanted to discuss with him the matter of renew- 
ing the Michigan conference policy as of April 1, 1952. 

In response to that, at the time, Mr. Hoffa was at Hot 
Springs, Ark., and he wired Dr. Perlman to the effect that 
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At this 


he was not well and he would not be able to return until the 
middle of April to sign the contract. 
” * * * * 
The CuHarrman. About what date did he participate, 
after his return? 
Mr. UnLMANN. It was April 8, 1952. That was read into 
the record this morning (p. 16041). 


ence should, at least, be addressed to the trustees. 





Mr. Kennepy. Then there was a letter on April 8, 1952, 
where the representative of the company addresses an 
envelope to Dr. Perlman and tells him not to be sending all 
the correspondence to Mr. Hoffa; that for the record’s sake, 
at least, it should be sent to the trustees; is that right? 

Mr. Unvmann. Yes, sir. We have a letter written by 
Mr. Schwartz to Dr. Perlman, pointing out to him that 
correspondence—this letter is dated April 8, 1952—point- 
ing out to him that correspondence relating to welfare fund 
operations have theretofore been addressed to Mr. Hoffa, 
and he admonishes Dr. Perlman for it, and urges him to 
have those communications addressed to the trustees in the 
future as a matter of record. 

The CuarrMan. That letter will be made exhibit No. 226. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 226” for 
reference and will be found in the oe on p. 16184.) 

The Cuarrman. As I understand from that, although the 
letter will speak for itself, according -to your interpretation of 
it, apparently Mr. Hoffa was bossing the fund. There 
wasn’t any question about that, but just for the appearance 
of the thing, that letter regarding it, instead of being ad- 
dressed to Mr. Hoffa, should be addressed to the trustees; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Untmann. Yes, sir (p. 16042). 


* * * * * 


Mr. Beuino. As of April 1, that year, the Union Casu- 
alty became the carrier for the Michigan Conference of 
Teamsters Welfare Fund. 

On July 13, 2 months later, 1951, the Michigan Confer- 
ence of Teamsters sent a check for $250,000 to the Union 
Casualty Co., buying some of their stock. We find a letter 
which Mr. Uhlmann located in the files of the Union Casu- 
alty Co., addressed to Alfred—I believe it is Alfred Lewis— 
from Dr. Perlman. It is dated July 16, 1951: 

“With reference to our discussion Friday morning with 
regard to the increase of surplus and capital of the com- 
pany, I wish to advise you that we received antes a check 
in the amount of $250,000 issued by the Michigan Conference 
of Teamsters Fund, Inc.” 

Its is signed ‘‘Leo.”’ 








int somebody must have decided insurance correspond- 
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There is a note from Alfred to Leo: 
“Dear Leo: This is really wonderful news. Now you 
can begin to go laces financially.’ 
It is signed “Alfred” (p. 15277). 
* 


x * 


Mr. Kennepy. Have they invested mdre money in the 


compre’ 
r. UHLMANN. Yes; they have. On December 31, 1955 


they invested an additional $100,000 to convert the preferred 
stock which they held. into common. 


. > + ® . 
Mr. Kennepy. Have they received any benefits on it, 
en 
r. UntMANN. Not at all; no dividends (p. 15280). 


It is significant that shortly after the initial investment was made, 
Union Casualty was licensed to underwrite life insurance; in Decem- 
ber 1951 its name was changed te Union Casualty & Life. The Dorf- 
mans managed te profit from this, for on January 1, 1952, on July 1, 
1952, and again on April 1, 1953, the Dorfman commission scales 
already excessive, were increased on both the Central States and 
Michigan conference policies, bringing them still greater income. 

The Hoffa, Dorfman, Perlman group, as was brought out at the 
hearing, has controlled and dominated the welfare insurance plans 
of the two large Teamster conferences in the Midwest from inception. 
The fund’s large investment in a company where its group insurance is 
carried impairs, if not destroys, any objectivity by the trustees in their 
evaluation of either the investment or the insurance plan. 


Mr. Kennepy. So the welfare fund now has a further 
reason, since 1951, and almost an obligation, to retain this 
insurance company because of the fact that they have an 
investment of some $350,000 in it? 

Mr. UHLMANN. * * * my answer to that would be “Yes” 
(p. 16040). 


The abuses and malpractices found in the awards of the Central 
States and Michigan Conference group insurance and the interrelation- 
ships of these wetlans funds, Mr. Hoffa, the Dorfmans, and the under- 
writer, as brought out in testimony, have been described in earlier 
sections of this report. Against this background, there emerge two 
aspects of the Dorfman agency agreements which merit special 
attention: (1) Vested commissions, and (2) the agreements under 
which the Dorfmans receive service fees as well as vested commis- 
sions on Teamster and other group insurance. 

Documents in committee files show the unusual circumstances 
under which the ‘‘vested” arrangement came into being. 

In December 1953, immediately after refusing to make the records 
of his Union Insurance Agency of Illinois available for examination 
by the New York State Insurance Department, Allen Dorfman 
wrote Dr. Leo Perlman that he had always understood that any busi- 
ness ‘we personally solicited * * * would entitle us to commissions 
as long as such business remains on the books of the company.”’ 


44333 O—59——12 
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Dr. Perlman replied on December 7, 1953, confirming Mr. Dorfman’s 
alleged understanding, stating: ‘This letter shall be considered as an 
amendment to any and all agreements which you have in effect with 
our company.” 

The New York State Insurance Department questioned this 
arrangement and conducted a formal hearing on the subject in 
February 1954. Later it was stated in one of their reports that no 
documentation was found in the company’s files to substantiate 
that there had been such an understanding prior to Dr. Perlman’s 
letter of December 7, and it was concluded that the whole thing was a 
fabrication to waive “good conduct and licensing requirements” 
contained in then existing agreements to protect Allen Dorfman from 
forfeiting commissions in the event of revocation action by New 
York or another State. 

The Dorfmans’ licenses were revoked by the New York State 
Insurance Department on October 18, 1954, and upon the depart- 
ment’s insistence, the Dorfman agency contracts were terminated 
by Northeastern Life effective March 31, 1958. Despite this, the 
Dorfmans, by virtue of the vested arrangement, continue to receive 
commissions from Northeastern Life. In 1958 alone these amounted 
to $213,680.21, according to the following list furnished by Mr. 
Hutner at the request of the committee: 


NORTHEASTERN Lire INSURANCE Co. or NEw YorK 


Commissions paid to Union, Doveer, etc., insurance agencies during the year 1958 


(Owned by Allen and Rose Dorfman] 


Waste Material Handlers Union__-_--_--__- eee. Ce Vel eee $735. 95 
Fy ee ee ee ee Pe ee ee, ee eh rt 8, 863. 89 
Ral Re con whines et Bastiat te behacx > death 5 sek cen adds <b eh 18, 830. 45 
Amalramated Insurance Agency Ae AOEe nye | STN 2A = ee 178. 87 
Local fu: 232 die St S02. 0 ee. WL 208. 74 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters Welfare Fund__._...._-_-_--_-- 48, 990. 62 
san Bt a Di rs insite Mh wh ~ Ben actpaagaest le = 625. 79 
nS SE liens - b da~ ane ome Sah no << Ae eesiih ie Si aaa 602. 38 
os a cn nano hee enna nee we me 1, 091. 78 
ee i sc cen 104. 57 
a an = Secs aah whe deat = > = eth ee «ke 26. 34 
EO ee ee eee eee ee ee nea 276. 60 
pent Brecd Uae ec a Soi La aot A. CBO IE oes 1, 981. 83 
Ja rine OO iets Son ct a ee aoscitsal ct tue -idouaxes 750. 04 
Local 713 ‘‘A’’, Health and Welfare Fund.-........~--......---.<- 947. 70 
I TO ise eaeniede ete ct nnn Cac ee Se, eres dele 1,351. 72 
En ee ee eee a ae ee 648. 86 
Local 713 “‘B’’, Health and Welfare Fund__..___.__._.__-_------- 3, 529. 01 
Rayco Auto Seat Covers__.__- . shed dicveed uysaseatecgkaedl. 243. 68 
100Gr Sats. 4c. Sd cascade area eee heb Rihana Biba 324. 50 
Ee Ol rie hy pome Me at Hi, SF sere Big y + Y grechapaeesge 5. 85 
eee. eS ae aes ee ete ae 0 
Bergman & Letkow;' Tee bibl. 5 lsu fit. Oe 23. 56 

Central States Drivers Council, Southeast and Southwest Areas 
iealeend Wome: PMN. cic. ist Ban bins AS hae see 122, 939. 75 
Se tener oun aien ond dita bene > reas eenatt iar teeaniiicorimematnhe hie 158. 71 
OE WO eee ee ee es ee te ~~ 115. 16 
iarcnd Promeeteis se a ee 02k A AA 8A be 40. 14 
Weaete, (ements £585 45s ets wee - 2. 2-2 - a pjecins adi goaawur 83. 72 
Spt Say femal alibe etetenlpelle ay Nem rece cP ttaeter al: Son POS ROR oP 213, 680. 21 


(p. 16066) 
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The legality of the vested commission arrangement was questioned by 
Senator Ervin and Mr. Kennedy. 


Senator Erwin. * * * I think it is a serious question of 
law as to whether a contract of that nature is not contrary 
to public policy. 

* * * * ” 


Mr. Kennepy. Especially, Senator, when the contract is 
made pending an investigation. This wasn’t a contract with 
vested commissions going back to 1949 and 1950. This was 
a contract that was made in 1953, after the original contract 
betemnes Allen Dorfman and the insurance company had been 
signed. 

As far.as the question of the fraud involved, the State 
commission of New York was questioning in great terms the 
public policy of this, whether this contract that was signed 
with Allen Dorfman had fraud involved: in it (p. 16067). 


Later, Mr. Kennedy referred again to the position taken by the New 
York State Insurance Department on the vested commission arrange- 
ment. 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, there is just one other matter on the 
question of the insurance commission in New York question- 
ing this arrangement made in 1953. I call your attention to 
page 46 of their report, in which they describe this letter and 
this situation, and they state that the whole purpose of this 
procedure was obviously an expedient to protect the agent, 
irrespective of what may subsequently occur, and thus retain 
his business. 

So they did question the agreement that had been made. 

Mr. Hutner. Yes (p. 16072). 


Northeastern Life entered into a contract with Republic National 
Life, beginning April 1, 1958, the day after the Dorfman agreements 
were terminated, under which Republic National agreed to service 
all of the Dorfman group insurance policies. Republic National in 
turn subcontracted the servicing to Amalgamated Insurance Agency 
Services, Inc., owned by the Dorfmans, and at the identical rates as 
under Republic’s contract with Northeastern—a form of vested 
service fee arrangement. 


Mr. Kennepy. Actually they are charged by Allen Dorf- 
man the same amount that you paid them? 

Mr. Hutner. I believe so. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the quid pro quo for the Republic 
Wee then?. You have caneurbt a greater amount with 
them! 

Mr. Hutner. We have reinsured some more insurance 
with them. 

Mr. Kennepy. What they get out of it is more reinsur- 
ance business and they are willing to handle this kind of an 
arrangement for you? 

Mr. Hutner. Evidently they are. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, why didn’t you break off the rela- 
tionships with Allen Dorfman? 
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Mr. Hutner. Completely, you mean? We broke them 
off, but we kept the business. I would say it was an economic 
situation, and a practical one to this extent: We went as far 
as we could to reduce these fees to as low a figure as we 
could * * * (pp. 16068—16069). 


Based upon the present volume of business, these service fees are 
estimated to approximate $230,000 a year. 


Mr. Kennepy. I believe that we have the figures, and so 
maybe you can tell us if it is correct. 

Mr. Unumann. The figures we have show that the service 
fees on a reduced basis for the Dorfman groups carried on the 
Northeastern Life’s books, run about $230,000 a year. 

Mr. Kennepy. Together with the vested commissions, 
and the service fees, they are still getting almost $500,000 a 
year out of this. 

Mr. Unumann. Slightly under that; yes (p. 16074). 


Mr. Hutner’s testimony on January -28, 1959, shows-clearly that the 
Dorfmans carry this business in their vest pocket. 


Mr. Kennepy. In other words, you knew that if you broke 
off relationships completely with Allen Dorfman you would 
lose the Teamster account? 

Mr. Hutner. We felt that way; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, in conversations with various indi- 
viduals you were led to believe that if you did not retain this 
relationship with Allen Dorfman you would lose the Teamster 
account? 

Mr. Hurner. I had that feeling; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand what relationship 
Allen Dorfman had with the Teamsters Union which would 
warrant such a result? 

Mr. Hurner. I just understood that he had had this 
business for many years, and we assumed that he had a 
very close relationship with the people involved. 

Mr. Kennepy. Which is Mr. Fofa. 

Mr. Hutner. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, did you tell the Republic National 
Insurance Co., of Texas, that they would have to make this 
arrangement with Allen Dorfman in order to get this 
business? 

Mr. Hurtner. Well, I told them they would have to make 
some arrangement with Allen Dorfman to get the business. 

Mr. Kgennepy. Because of what fact? 

Mr. Hutner. That I knew we would lose it or I felt we 
would lose it otherwise (p. 16069). 


One final aspect of the relationship among Northeastern Life, the 
Dorfmans and Mr. Hoffa is a document pa by Northeastern 
Life commenting on testimony given by Prof. Allen Mayerson and 


staff member Martin S. Uhlmann at the September 18, 1958, hearing 
on the Central States and Michigan Conference insurance awards. 
The company alleges the report was prepared at the request of the 
trustees of the Central States, Southeast and Southwest Areas Health 
and Welfare Fund and the trustees of the Michigan Conference of 
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Teamsters Welfare Fund. As stated by Mr. Kennedy, it contains 
some major errors; these are described in a staff memorandum. The 
company report and the staff memorandum were in the record as 
exhibits 228 and 228A, respectively, and are included herein as 
appendixes A and B. 

or mony pene Paul Dorfman has been intimately associated with 
members of the underworld, particularly in Chicago, and with certain 


labor unjon and management officials, as brought out at the hearing. 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. McShane, since coming with 
this committee, have you devoted some time working on the 
background of Paul Dorfman? 

Mr. McSuane. I have, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And do you have some information that 
would summarize your investigation, as well as the investiga- 
tions that have been conducted by other Government de- 
partments? 

Mr. McSuane. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wouléyou give that information to the 
committee? 

Mr. McSHane. According to our investigation, Mr. 
Kennedy, Mr. Paul Dorfman is a major figure in the Chi- 
cago underworld. He is an associate of most of the leading 
gangsters in the Chic area. He is the contact man be- 
tween dishonest union leaders and members of the Chicago 
underworld (pp. 16082-16083). 


Among the criminal elements with whom Paul Dorfman was linked 
in the testimony were Tony Accardo, known as the head of the 
Chicago syndicate since the death of Al Capone; Abraham Teitelbaum, 
former attorney for the Capone mob, who has appeared before the 
committee in connection with the Chicago Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers Union. Mr. McShane testified also, about two other of 
Paul Dorfman’s Chicago associates: 


* * * Then there is Harry “Chink” Meltzer, a notorious 
Michigan hoodlum who was arrested in Chicago for extradi- 
tion to Michigan on charges of placing explosives with intent 
to destroy. 

Mr. Kennepy. He received a 15- to 25-year sentence? 

Mr. McSuans. He is currently serving that in Jackson 
State prison in Michigan. When he was arrested he placed 
a call to Mr. Dorfman and told him he was in need of funds 
and, according to the police officers who accompanied him, he 
went to a West Side Chicago bar where he found Dorfman 
had left $25 for him. Meltzer was reportedly very angry 
at the time, and he commented to the officers that Dorfman 
owed him very much more than that. 

There is a Ruth Brougher and she has reported that 
Robert Barney Baker sent her to see Paul Dorfman about 
the disposition of some jewelry she had in her possession. 
She said subsequently that she met Dorfman in Chicago in 
connection with this matter. Although nothing came of the 
meeting, Dorfman gave her his unlisted telephone number 
and told her to call Sim if she ever needed help. 
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Mr. Kennepy. She is the lady who appeared before this 
committee and testified and is now serving a sentence in 
Florida in connection with the murder of her boy friend? 

Mr. McSuane. That is true (pp. 16083-16084). 


Mr. Dorfman also has close ties in the New Jersey and New York 
underworld. One of these was Abner ‘“Longy” Zwillman, who com- 
mitted suicide on February 25, 1959, headed the New Jersey rackets 
and for a long period was one of the top underworld figures in the 
United States. Another is John Dioguardi, alias Johnny Dio, a 
notorious New York gangster in the garment district, presently serving 
time in Sing Sing with another Teamster official for extortion. 

Paul Dorfman has been of assistance to some of his gangster friends. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Now, you talked about his connection with 
some of the union officials. Have we found that he has been 
responsible for the setting up and establishment of certain 
locals throughout the country? 

Mr. McSuane. That is true; he has, sir (p. 16084). 


Mr. McShane then testified that Paul Dorfman was instrumental 
in securing a charter for James Azzone in Minneapolis, local 688, 
Teamsters. Azzone was convicted of grand larceny in 1938 and was 
active with Gerald Connelly, now serving a Federal sentence at 
Terre Haute, Ind., in local 688. Mr. McShane said Paul Dorfman 
also obtained a charter for Harry Karsh, former heavyweight boxer, 
now secretary-treasurer of the Carnival Workers, local 447, St. Louis. 
These two locals have been a source of income to Allen and Rose 
Dorfman, by way of commissions and fees on group insurance written 
through their insurance agencies. 

Dorfman also managed to secure the charter of local 102, UAW- 
AFL, for John Dioguardi and was instrumental in securing a charter 
for Abe Gordon, head of local 805, Teamsters, both in New York. 
Gordon is an intimate pal of Hoffa and Dio and was engaged in organ- 
izing the vending machine industry in New York and New Jersey. 
Concerning Gordon, Mr. McShane said: 


* * * It is significant that Gordon’s initial organizing 
activities were in the vending machine industry in New York 
and New Jersey, a substantial portion of which was con- 
trolled by Longy Zwillman. 

Mr. Kennepy. During the hearings that we held on 
Johnny Dioguardi, we traced some telephone calls to Johnny 
Dio at the headquarters of Abe Gordon; did we not? 

Mr. McSuane. We did. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the office of Abe Gordon in local 805 
and it was Mr. Abe Gordon that was down here for a con- 
siderable amount of time consulting with Jimmy Hoffa 
during the hearings that we held last year; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. McSuane. That is true; it is, sir (p. 16084). 


These, then, are the friends and associates of Paul Dorfman, who, 
through his wife Rose, has shared the income from the handsome 
commissions and fees on the large Teamster group insurance. 

Paul Dorfman became secretary-treasurer of the Waste Materia! 
Handlers Union in 1939 under rather sensational circumstances. 
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Mr. McSuane. * * * Now the founder of local 20467, 
one Leon R. Cook, was shot and killed in Chicago, IIl., on 
December 8, 1939. Following this murder, Mr. Dorfman 
appeared on the scene and became secretary-treasurer of 
the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would it appear from your investigation 
that he merely took over the union immediately after the 
killing of Mr. Cook? 

Mr. McSuane. It would appear that way, sir (p. 16083). 


Paul Dorfman’s activities as the head of the Waste Material 
Handlers Union were directed more at lining his own pockets than 
looking after the welfare of his union members. Through collusion 
between him and Theodore Shulman, president of the Sanatex 
Corp. and executive director of the Waste Trade Industry of Chicago, 
members of the Waste Material Handlers Union were deprived of 
wage contract benefits to which they were entitled and were injured 
by Dorfman’s handling of their health and welfare fund. 

Mr. Dorfman was ousted from the Waste Material Handlers Union 
in 1957, as brought out in testimony by Daniel J. Healy, regional 
director for the AFL-CIO, region 14, for diverting union funds to his 
pa use as well as for violations of the AFL-CIO ethical practices 
code: 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you find also misuse of union funds, 
that Mr..Dorfman was paying some of his personal bills, 
garage bills, etc. 

Mr. Hearty. My predecessor, Mr. Moats, had an audit 
of the account, and the auditor’s report shows that certain 
personal bills were paid out of the fund. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is, out ef the welfare fund? 

Mr. Heaty. That is correct. ; 

Mr. Kewnnepy. Did you also find that Mr. Paul- Dorfman 
was being paid both out of the welfare fund and also by the 
union? 

Mr. Heaty. For a period of time he was receiving a salary 
from the welfare fund and also receiving a salary from the 
general fund of the local union. 

However, sometime in 1956 the total salary was paid out of 
the local fund, not out of the health and welfare. That move 
was made, I think, around December of 1956, prior to the 
local being placed under trusteeship. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that also a violation of regulations, to 
be paid out of that? 

Mr. Heaty. That is a violation of the ethical practices 
code as adopted by the AFL initially at its convention in 
Miami in 1954, and again adopted at the national conven- 
tion, or the founding convention of the AFL-CIO in New 
York in 1955 (p. 16092). 


Paul Dorfman was in full control of the Waste Material Handlers 
Union and the health and welfare fund, and thus in position to manipu- 
late things as he pleased. 


Mr. Kennepy. Tell me this: What was the situation as far 
as the local is concerned? Was it run and controlled pretty 
much by Paul Dorfman prior to your coming in there? 
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Mr. Huaty. Well, when my predecessor, Mr. Moats, took 
over, he discovered that the president of the union had very, 
very seldom run a meeting and Mr. Dorfman always chaired 
the meetings. 

And the minutes of the meeting were taken by the office 
secretary rather than the recording secretary of the local 
union, which is rather unusual. 

* x * + * 


Mr. Kennepy. Had there been a negdtiating committee 
for that local, to negotiate contracts with the association, or 
Mr. Paul Dorfman? 

Mr. Huwaty. Prior to the trusteeship, it is our under- 
standing, no. 

Mr. Kennepy. That Mr. Paul Dorfman had done it all? 

Mr. Hearty. That is correct (p. 16095-16096). 


Paul Dorfman deposited in the neighborhood of $150,000 of the 
welfare funds of the Waste Material Handlers Union in the Exchange 
National Bank of Chicago in a checking account which did not draw a 
cent of interest, and he tae the checks. 


Mr. Hearty. * * * the funds of the health and welfare 
fund were maintained in a checking account in a bank in the 
city of Chicago. The funds in the health and welfare fund 
were not invested as per the trust agreement, and they were 
deposited, as I said before, in a checking account, requiring 
one signature, namely that of Paul Dorfman. 

Mr. Shulman, who was the association trustee, did not at 
that time sign any of the checks. * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this thoney that had been placed in 
the bank drawing any interest? 

Mr. Heaty. No; that was not drawing interest (p. 16091). 


The bank which was the recipient of this favor from Paul Dorfman’s 
union welfare fund was owned by George Sax. This is the same George 
Sax who owns the Saxony Hotel at Miami Beach, frequent meeting 
place of the Dorfmans, Hoffa, and other labor union and management 
ig Paul Dorfman also received rebates on his Saxony Hotel 

ills. 

















































































































Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, further showing the tie 
between the Dorfmans and Mr. Shulman, we have records 
indicating and showing that Mr. Dorfman and Mr. Shulman 
vacationed together in the winter of 1953 and the winter of 
1954, and stayed at the Saxony Hotel in Miami. That is 
the Saxony Hotel that is owned by George Sax, at whose 
bank in Chicago this money had been deposited, the money 
not paying any interest. 

It bio is of some interest to note that Mr. Dorfman re- 
ceived rebates on his bills at the Saxony Hotel. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know Mr. ? 

‘Mr. Suutman. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me 
(p. 16114). 
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Both Sax and Shulman appeared on Paul Dorfman’s behalf in 
connection with the AFL-CIO ouster proceedings. 


Mr. Kennepy. And when Mr. Dorfman was before the 
AFL-CIO ethical practices committee, didn’t Mr. Shulman 
appear as a character witness for him? 

r. Heaty. I was not present at that hearing, but I under- 
stood he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. And also Mr. George Sax, who ran the 
bank, appeared as a witness? 

Mr. Heaty. The minutes show that they both appeared 
(p. 16096). 


As a trustee of the welfare fund of the Waste Material Handlers 
Union, Mr. Shulman should have been aware, even if he did not sign 
the checks, of what his close friend, Paul Dorfman, was doing with 
the fund’s money. Concerning this, Mr. Kennedy said: 


Despite the trust agreement, Mr. Shulman, while Mr. Paul 
Dorfman was head of the union, never signed any of these 
checks. The money, as has been testified to, was all placed 
in this bank, paid no interest, and it was a terriffic windfall 
to George Sax, of the Saxony Hotel, who also owned the 
bank (p. 16119). 


Paul Dorfman, while an official of the Waste Material Handlers 
Union, represented Mr. Shulman and other members of the Waste 
Trade Industry employer association in negotiating a contract with 
Teamsters Local 705, Tinlependant, in Chicago, which resulted in a 
lower wage rate to members of local 705 than they were entitled to 
under the existing wage agreement. 


The CHarrman. Mr. Shulman, the Chair presents to you 
two documents, or memorandums, one dated November 8, 
1951. It is on Waste Trade Industry of Chicago stationery. 

Another one is on the same stationery, dated November 16, 
1951. Each appears to have been signed by you as executive 
director of the Waste Trade Industry, and also by Edward 
Lissner, as president of that association. 

mi. ask you to examine these two and state if you identify 
them. 

(The documents were handed to the witness.) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The CuarrMan. Do you identify them? Do you recognize 
them as the originals or as genuine? 

Mr. SHutman. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe that my answer might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. CuHartrMan. Does your signature appear on them? 

Mr. Suutman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. It does. Then they may be made exhibit 
No. 240 (p. 16111-16112). 


Mr. Shulman conceded that he had signed the documents shown 
him but otherwise pleaded the fifth amendment, so excerpts were read. 


Mr. Kennepy. There are some excerpts. It is the Waste 
Trade Industry of Chicago, November 8, 1951: 
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To all waste material dealers in the city of Chicago. It is 
signed by Ted Shulman, executive director. It says: 

“A meeting of all waste material dealers in the city of 
Chicago has been called for 8 o’clock in the Gray Room of the 
Hotel Sherman. This meeting has been called at the urgent 
request of Mr. Paul Dorfman, secretary-general of Waste 
Material Handlers, Local 20467, AFL.”’ 

Then it goes on to discuss negotiations of the Teamster 
contract and states: 

“Please do not make this mistake now. We should like to 
make clear that if you fail to attend this meeting it will be 
necessary for Mr. Dorfman to assume that you are content 
to pay your drivers in accordance with the wage rates 
established by Teamster Union Local 705.” 

Then over here, on November 16, 1951, another document, 
in which it states: 

“Mr. Dorfman has entered into an agreement with the 
Teamsters Union which will cover the majority of drivers 
employed by our members.”’ 

Then over here, Mr. Chairman, we have another document, 
January 15, 1953, showing that they entered negatiations in 
that year. It says: 

“In the fall of 1951, a number of our members faced the 
problem of being forced to increase rates paid to employees 
not hired as truckdrivers, but who occasionally operate trucks 
in the course of their daily work. Through cooperation of 
Mr. Paul Dorfman, our own union representative, a com- 
promise agreement was reached with the Teamsters Union 
whereby certain drivers may continue to be paid a rate lower 
than the $1.75 per hour union scale established by the 
Chicago Teamsters Union, Local 705” (pp. 16112-16113). 


Mr. Shulman, possibly as a measure of appreciation, used Waste 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Shulman, * * * as 
managing director of the Waste Trade Industry, carried on 
an insurance sales and promotional drive for the Dorfman 
company. He had two employees who sold health and life 
insurance to the employers and to the employees. Their 
names were Ross Miller and Larry Lera, and they were 
paid for that purpose. 

They were paid by the association for the purpose of 
selling insurance for the Dorfmans; isn’t that correct, Mr. 
Shulman? 

Mr. SuutMan. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to cinriminate me. 

The CuatrMan. Do you mean you paid, out of association 
funds, employees to go out and sell insurance for the Dorf- 
mans? Did you do that? 

Mr. Suutman. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me 
(p. 16113). 


Trade Industry money to pay two men to solicit insurance business for 
the Dorfmans. 


Paul Dorfman agreed with employers of the Waste Trade Indust 


r 
that holiday provisions of the wage contract would not be ahi. 
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Mr. Healy testified that various members of the association informed 
them that, although the wage contract provided for six paid holidays, 
and clearly specified that the —— didn’t have to work the da 
before and the day after, Mr. Dorfman mutually “arranged” wit 
the Waste Trade oe that the employee in some cases had to 
work as long as a month before and a month after before being 
eligible for holiday pay. 


Mr. KEenneEpDy. This was a situation where the contract 
stipulated that they had six paid holidays, and yet the 
members of the association, the employers, said that they 
had a private agreement with Mr. Paul Dorfman, and the 
terms of the contract were not to be enforced? 

Mr. Heaty. That is right. As part of their case, they 
submitted an exhibit signed by some 50 to 60 members of 
the association stating that they had a mutual arrangement, 
or a mutual understanding, with Mr. Dorfman, regarding 
the working the day before and the day after the holiday 
before being eligible for holiday pay. 

Mr. Kennepy. So although the contract stipulated one 
thing, because of this arrangement they had been following 
a different practice? 

Mr. Heaty. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. The contract was not being enforced? 

Mr. Heaty. That is correct * * * (p. 16093). 


The committee was shocked to learn that the United States is a 
customer of Shulman’s company, the Sanatex Corp. 


Mr. Kennepy. And do you sell to the U.S. Government 
and private industry? Is that right 

Mr. SHutman. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What percentage of your sales are to the 
U.S. Government, Mr. Shulman? 

Mr. Sxuuutman. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe that my answer might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you told how much of your business 
was with the U.S. Government it would tend to incriminate 
you? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. SHuutman. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The CuarrMan. What is there about doing business with 
the Government that is wrong or might be incriminating to 
you? Would you tell us? 1 would like to find out what 
happens with the Government that you can’t have contact 
or business with your Government without having possible 
self-incrimination. Can you enlighten us at all? 

Mr. SHuLMAN. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The CHarrMAN. You are associated with the business 
world, aren’t you? 

Mr. SHuLMAN. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you regard yourself as a businessman? 
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Mr. Suubman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Don’t you think it is downright disgrace- 
ful and contemptible when businessmen and union people 
can’t work together or have business relations without plac- 
ing themselves in the position that when they are asked to 
give a report or an accounting of that relationship, that they 
can’t testify without honestly believing that a-truthful an- 
ons - questions pertaining to it might tend to incriminate 
them 

Don’t you think it downright degrading to be in that 
situation? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Suuuman. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me 
(p. 16110). 


Mr. Shulman was questioned also about his income from the Waste 
‘Trade Industry, of which he is executive director. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, according to the infor- 
mation that we have, the association has paid Mr. Shulman 
over a period of 5% years, in addition to his regular expenses, 
some $34,855.41. We can find no record that he ever reported 
this .on his income tax. 

Is that correct, Mr. Shulman? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Suuuman. I respectfully decline to answer because 
I honestly believe my: answer might tend to incriminate me 
(p. 16118). 


Don Peters has, since 1946, been president of local 743, the first 
Teamster group that was insured through the Dorfmans. Peters’ 
salary from local 743 has increased apace in the last few years—from 
$11,000 in 1954 to $27,300 in 1958. He has been intimate with the 
Dorfmans and Hoffa for a good many years, often staying at the same 
hotel, jointly attending the’ same prize fight; he was one of the union 
officials entertained by Dr. Perlman in 1950 and 1951 around .the time 
of the Central States and Michigan conference awards to Union 
Casualty. 

A Saxony Hotel bill for $2,142.96, paid by and charged to the business 
expense of Allen Dorfman’s Union Insurance ney in 1955, included 
$593.13 for a check given to Donald Peters. This assumes importance 
because of the effort made to conceal it. A committee investigator 
re concerning the original and a photostatic copy of the hotel 

The Cuarrman. * * * What is the amount of the bill? 
Mr. Finpuay. The full amount of the bill is $2,142.96. 
The CuarrMan. Where did you get the bill? 
- Mr. Finpuay. We got the original bill from the Saxony 
Hotel in Miami. 

Mr. Kennepy. This bill he is talking about. 

Mr. Finpuay. This bill we got from the files of the Union 
Insurance Agency of Illinois. 

The CuarrmMan. That photostatic copy of the bill may be 
made exhibit No. 239. 














(Document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 239” for 
reference, and may be found in the files of the select com- 
mittee.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dorfman, I ask you to note at the 
bottom of this bill—apparently there was an erasure on line 
24, right at the extreme bottom of the bill. I wish you would 
examine this photostatic copy again and look at the place 
where the erasure obviously was made on line 24 at the 
bottom, and tell the committee what was erased. 

(The document was handed to the witness.) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. ALLEN Dorran. I claim my privilege under the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution (pp. 16107-16108). 
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The witness was then asked to examine the original bill and asked 
whether he would say that it was the original, but would not do so. 


The Cuarrman. Do you think that that might tend to in- 
criminate you, if that is the original? 

Mr. Auten DorrMan. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. I see. What does it say on that bottom 
line, line 24, where the erasure ~ 9 on the photostatic 
on What does it say on there? Look at line 24. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr.-ALLEN DorrMAn (reading). ‘“‘Check to Donald Pe- 
‘ters.”’ 

The Cuarrman. How much? 

Mr. Atuten Dorrman (reading). “February 4, 1955, 
$593.13.” 

The CHarrman. Did you have Mr. Peters given a check 

and have it changed to your bill or to your company? 

Mr. AtLEN DorrMan. I claim my privilege under the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive it, Mr. Peters? 

Mr. Peters. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. The point, of course, Mr. Chairman, is that 
we have subpenaed the records of Mr. Allen Dorfman, and 
received this record from Allen Dorfman, and found this 
erasure, so that you couldn’t identify the caption that said 
it was a check to Donald Peters. We went then and ob- 
‘tained the original and found the fact that this amount of 
$593 check had been sent. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Peters, of course, represents the 
union, and Mr. Dorfman represents the insurance company. 

Mr. Dorfman, it appears here that you gave a check on 
your company, $593.13, to Mr. Peters. I will ask you if you 
had the insurance business of Mr. Peters’ local, local 743. 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. I claim my privilege under the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution. 

The CuarrmMan. Was this a kind of kickback in premiums 
to Mr. Peters? Is that what it is? Is that why you can’t 
talk about it? 
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Mr. Auten Dorrman. I claim my privilege under the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution (pp. 16108-16109). 


Mr. Peters was questioned about a $4,289.89 check drawn on his 
local 743 for his share of the James Hoffa dinner. 


The Cuarrnman. Mr. Peters, the Chair presents to you a 
photostatic copy of a check dated November 5, 1957, payable 
to the Fontainebleau Hotel Corp., in the amount of $4,289,89. 
It appears to be on your local, No. 743, and countersigned by 
you, together with a bill attached to it which says ‘““The James 
Hoffa Dinner, your share, one-third of $12,869.65.” Your 
one-third of it is $4,289.89, the amount of the check. I hand 
you the check, a photostatic copy, and also the original bill. 

ask you to examine them and state if you identify them. 

(Documents handed to the witness.) 

Mr. Perers. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. Is there something about giving Jimmy 
Hoffa a dinner, a lavish dinner like thai, that might tend to 
incriminate you or the local union you represent? 

Mr. Perers. | respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

7 * ~ ” 7 


Senator Ervin. Was that dinner given to Mr. Hoffa in 
connection with his campaign for election to the presidency 
of the Teamsters Union in Miami last year? 

Mr. Prrers. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me 
(p. 16105). 


Tessimony at the hearing 07 January 29, 1959, and related evidential 
material placed Paul and Allen Dorfman, Donald Peters, Ted Shulman, 
James Hoffa, and Bernie Nemerov at the Castaways Motel, Miami 
Beach, on or about February 10, 1958, and indicated that it was here 
that arrangements were made for Paul Dorfman to work for Don 
Peters’ local to organize members in the waste trade industry of 
Chi for the Teamsters Union. Committee. Investigator Richard 
Sinclair identified various hotel bills and transportation documents 
which were used in establishing the presence of the individuals in 
question in Miami Beach in February 1958. 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Chairman, the matter that Mr. 
Peters is being called on primarily deals with this situation in 
Chicago, where ‘he efforts of Paul Dorfman were working for 
Mr. Peters’ local to bring the employees of the waste trade 
industry of See into the Teamsters Union. 

We have the information and the testimony from previous 
witnesses that this was done with the collusion of ‘the em- 
ployers * * * (p. 16099). 


Mr. Peters was questioned as to his purpose in making this arrange- 
ment with Paul Dorfman but would give no explanation. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Peters, why would you use somebody 
like Paul Dorfman to assist you in organizing the waste 
handlers employees in Chicago? 
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Mr. Perers. Mr. Kennedy, I respectfully decline to answer 
because I honestly believe that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the matter which is of primary 
interest to us, as to why, when the evidence was developed 
that he was making collusive deals with the employers, that 
he was very closely associated with Mr. Shulman, the evi- 
dence was that he was not enforcing the contracts, and he is 
kicked out because of these facts and the facts that he mis- 
used union funds—why would you thea use somebody like 
him to assist you in organizing the employees? 

Could you explain that to us, Mr. Peters? 

Mr. Perers. I respectfully decline to answer because 
I honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate 
me (p. 16109). 


Daniel J. Healy, regional director for the AFL-CIO, testified that 

in early 1958, when representatives of the AFL-CIO went to the Waste 
Trade Industry of pot about renewing the agreement, they 
learned that Paul Dorfman was conducting an organizational cam- 
paign. Mr. Healy said: 
* * * Our first knowledge was at B. Cohn & Sons, who is 
not a member of the association, where Mr. Dorfman went in 
with the knowledge of the employer and organized or signed 
up the employees on cards for Local 743 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. So what happened was that Dr. Dorfman 
had been expelled from the CIO * * * you started to 
enter into negotiations to sign a contract with the Waste 
Trade Industry of Chicago, and you found the same Paul 
Dorfman was then going to work for the Teamsters? 

Mr. Heaty. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was going to work for Local 743 of the 
‘Teamsters? 

Mr. Heauy. That is correct, 

Mr. Kennepy. Trying to sign up these association 
members? 

Mr. Heaty. The employees of the association, yes. * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you find evidence that the employers 
were helping Local 743 of the Teamsters? 

Mr. Heaxy. Well, | wouldn’t say they were helping 743. 

Mr. KENNEDY. They were helping Paul Dorfman? 

Mr. Heaty. They were helping Paul Dorfman. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he was representing the union? 

Mr. Hea y. I assume so. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, you know he was helping 743 or 
working for 743? 

Mr. Heaty. He was working for 743 (pp. 16093-16094). 


It was brought out in testimony by Mr. Healy that from April 30, 
1958, until around the middle of November when an agreement was 
-concluded with the Waste Trade Industry, the AFL-CIO was harassed 
by Mr. Dorfman, in many cases with the assistance of the employers, 
from an organizational standpoint; that the employees suffered during 
this period; and that Mr. Dorfman’s activities were instrumental in 
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Mr. Heaty. * * * We finally concluded an agreement, as 
I said before, somewhere around the middle of November. 
Mr. Kennepy. Is it a good agreement? 
Mr. Heaty. Personally, it is not as good an agreement as 
I would like to have seen in there. I say this: We are not 
proud of it, and we negotiated at a time when we had an eco- 
nomic recession as far as the waste industry was concerned, 
lus the fact that we had this continual harassment from 
r. Dorfman that certainly was not the best atmosphere to 
negotiate a decent agreement in. 

* * 7 * + 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, did you realize or feel that if you did 
not sign a contract and give in on some of these points, that 
you would have had even more difficulty in the contract that 

ight have been signed? 

r. Heaty. We had gone some 6 months, Mr. Kennedy, 
without a contract, and no health and welfare was being 
deducted and no dues were being deducted by the members 
of the association and we had no grievance procedure and our 
stewards were not recognized over that period of time because 
the association took the position that the contract expired on 
April 30, and therefore they had no obligation as far as col- 
lective bargaining was concerned or of recognizing our stew- 
ards or processing any grievances. Over. that period of time 
I would say that the employees were used rather roughly by 
various members of the association (p. 16095). 


Mr. Paul Dorfman was askéd to testify about his relationshi 
the Chicago underworld, with Mr. Hoffa, and with the mem 
the Waste Material Handlers Union while he was an official of the 
union, but declined to so, invoking the fifth amendment in each case. 


Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it correct that you, yourself, as a 
eee were never interested in the members of your 
union 

Mr. Pau Dorran. I respectfully decline to answer be- 
cause I honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it correct that you never attempted 
to enforce the contract that existed between your union and 
the Waste Trade Industry of Chi ? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. [| fespectfully decline to answer be- 
cause I honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it correct that you also betrayed your 
eon eae entering into colhisive deals with the head of 
the Waste Trade Industry of Loan Mr. Shulman? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer be- 


cause I honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. Kennepy. That the only interest that you ever had 
in these matters was in the income that you could acquire 


their winding up with a less attractive contract for the employees than 
would otherwise have been the case. 


with 
of 
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from your eee with the union -and your relationship 
with Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully, decline to answer be- 
cause I honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate 
me. 

* * + * * 


Senator Ervin. Mr. Dorfman, don’t you think it is a tragic 
day in America when you and scores upon scores of other 
labor leaders who have been permitted to exercise authority 
over other men under the laws of this country, when they are 
asked about their activities as union leaders come here and, 
one after another, take the fifth amendment? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer be- 
cause I honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate 
me (p. 16089). 


The chairman, after Paul Dorfman and Don Peters had repeatedly 
invoked the fifth amendment; characterized such action ‘as a dis- 
service to the union members they represent. 


The CuarrMan. You leave the impression, those of you 
who take the fifth amendment on the question of what kind of 
service you render to a union or to a local or to organized 
labor, as to what kind of services you render, that there is 
something immoral or oa about representing @ union, or 
representing working peo 

t casts a reflection” that T don’t think they deserve. I 
think that the working people of this country, the dues- 
paying members, like the rest of the people of America, are 
decent, law-abiding citizens. I think it is an outrage ‘that 
union leaders, people who occupy positions of trust, have to 
come in here and virtually slander them and lie about them 
by taking the fifth amendment when they testify under oath 
that they can tell what they do to serve them without possible 
self-incrimination. 

I think it is just that flagrant a case of either the abuse of 
the fifth amendment or willful reflection upon honest, decent 
unionism (p. 16099). 

APPENDIX A 


Papway, GOLDBERG & PREVIANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis., November 14, 1968. 
Hon. Jonun L. McCue wan, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Improper Activities in. the Labor or 

Management Field, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator McCieuian: Pursuant to leave granted by you 
at the conclusion of the committee’s hearings on September 18, 1958, 
we submit herewith a verified statement prepared by the N ortheastern 
Life Insurance Co., of New York, formerly the Mount Vernon Life 
Insurance Co., of New York, formerly the Union Casualty & Life 
Insurance Co., of New York, and formerly the Union Casualty Co. 
This statement was prepared at the request of the trustees of the 
Central States, Southeast and Southwest areas health and welfare 
fund, and the Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare fund for 
the purpose of completing and correcting the record of the committee 


44333 O—59——_13 
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with respect to the matters referred to. We request that this be 
made a part of the record of the committee in accordance with our 
previous understanding. 
Very truly, 
Davin PREVIANT. - 
Exuisit 228 


NorrTHeaster® L.«kt Insurance Co. or New Yori 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Report dealing with testimony presented to Select Committee on 
mproper Activities in the Labor or Management Field, U.S. 
Senate, September 18, 1958, with regard to Central States, South- 
east and Southwest areas health and welfare fund, and Michigan 
Conference of Teamsters welfare fund 


Srate or New YORK, 
County of Westchester, ss: 

Lawrence L. Monnett, Jr., u..... first duly sworn on oath, deposes 
and says that he is the executive vice president of the Northeastern 
Life Insurance Co., of New York, formerly the Mount Vernon Life 
Insurance Co., of New York, formerly the Union Casualty & Life 
Insurance Co., of New York, formerly the Union Casualty Co. 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘ccompany”’), with principal offices at 
17 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, N.Y., and that he makes 
this affidavit for the purpose of certifying information in the records 
of the company as they relate to group insurance written by the 
company. 

ant states that on the 26th day of September 1958, the Nerth- 
eastern Life Insurance Co., of New York, was requested by the 
trustees of the Central States, Southeast and Southwest areas health 
and welfare fund, to review the testimony given before the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field, U.S. Senate, on September 18, 1958, and compare it with the 
company’s own records and prepare a statement from its own records 
to complete and clarify the testimony given before the committee. 

Affiant further states that the company has examined its records as 
requested, and has found certain errors, omissions and misstatements 
of fact, and herewith respectfully submits its statement for the con- 
sideration of the Senate select committee. 

Further this affiant sayeth not. 

Lawrence L. Monnett, Jr. 


Subscribed and sworn to me this 31st day of October 1958. 


Tuomas S. Narpo, 
Notary Public. 
Tuomas S. Nagpo, 
[SEAL] Commissioner of Deeds. 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. ; 
Commission expires December 31, 1958. 
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NORTHEASTERN Lire InNsurRANcE Co. or New Yor«x 


OctToBerR 30, 1958. 
REPORT 


Subject: Testimony presented to Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field, U.S. Senate, 
September 18, 1958, with regard to Central States, Southeast 
and Southwest areas health, and welfare fund and Michigan 
Conference of Teamsters welfare fund. 


From: Northeastern Life Insurance Co., of New York, Mount Vernon, 


The insurance company which underwrites the above two risks has 
reviewed the testimony presented to the Senate committee with regard 
to these welfare funds. Some portions of the testimony presented are 
incomplete and other portions of the testimony contain factual errors. 
In order to complete the record, the insurance company has prepared 
this report and respectfully requests that it be entered as part of the 
Senate committee hearings. 

The report will deal with the following subjects: (1) Placement of 
the insurance; (2) actual experience and retentions; (3) commissions; 
(4) claims; (5) benefit and rate adjustments; and (6) miscellaneous 
items, 

The company shall refer in this report to the assistant professor of 
insurance and actuarial mathematics at the University of Michigan as 
the ‘‘actuary”’ and to the member of the Senate select committee in- 
vestigating staff who testified on these two welfare funds as the “‘in- 
yestigator.”’ 

PLACEMENT OF THE INSURANCE 


At its first meeting on January 9, 1950, the negotiating committee 
of the Central States, Southeast and Southwest areas health and wel- 
fare fund sent out letters requesting bids to more than 60 insurance 
companies. The second meeting of the negotiating committee took 
place on February 3, 1950, at which time the responses from the vari- 
ous insurance companies were reviewed. A number of insurance com- 
panies failed to respond to the invitation. A number of other insur- 
ance companies specified a premium rate which was beyond the finan- 
cial capabilities of the welfare fund. Under the collective-bargaining 
agreement, each employer agreed to contribute the sum of $1 per 
employee per week. This constituted a monthly contribution of 
$4.33. A portion of this contribution was necessary to meet the ex- 
penses of the fund. As a result, under date of February 4, 1950, the 
negotiating committee requested bids on two specific plans of insurance 
from 13 companies whose rates were within the financial capacity of 
the welfare fund, 

The third meeting of the negotiating committee was held on March 6 
1950. At that time, an additiona! number cf insurance companies 
were ¢climinated, Eight carriers were left whose bids appeared to be 
within the financial ability of the welfare fund. On March 7, 1950, 
the eight selected carriers were invited to resubmit bids on two pro- 
posed plans of insurance and to appear personally before the negoti- 
ating committee to present their bids. 
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On March 14, 1950, the eight insurance companies’ presented’ thie 
following proposals: 





Retention 
Company Rate (5-year 
average) 
Percent 
eo eee lp a eet eh Sh Sa $3. 78 7.1 
BS Depend Utiew Oasuniay 6a aos5 ais } cin - + 5b eb bn ocd - -b 3. 80 17.5 
CEE SOD a ic nn on n0satentin ee pein iaamnetbtnan ae cin 3. 85 113.5 
Benkers end Groat West... ............- sist et A. Rell ad. 4.11 8.75 
Equitable i dae dina d on otngbn an thdn eepeneaiilintns sates inne aiaeitided 4.19 9.6 
ee orci 2. Ait. ei LA ie A 4.21 6.5 
PE Renickiisc.tctcccncnntatetcmnuaomdactaeadnidedapann mane mak Gelder 4.30 7.5 
CR iiinbdnsnccwivceanpisdeshipiimvnamimtendibubiatalecniees 4.32 214.6 





1 Plus 10 percent of profits. 
3 Plus 2 percent contingency reserve. 


The joint bid of U.S. Life and Union Casualty was among the three 
lowest bids of the final eight bids considered by the negotiating 
committee. The proposal of U.S. Life and Union Casualty was ac- 
cepted by a majority vote of the employers’ committee and by a 
majority vote of the union committee. 

U.S. Life agreed to underwrite the life insurance portion of the 
risk and Union Casualty agreed to underwrite the accident and health 
insurance portion of the risk. However, in view of the request of the 
welfare fund that appropriate reinsurance be effected to assure per- 
formance, Union Casualty reinsured 83% percent of the accident and 
health portion of the risk with U.S. Life, Lloyds’ of London, and 
London and Edinburgh. Lloyds’ carries a deposit of $200 million 
in City Bank Farmers Trust Co., New York, to guarantee performance. 

It is significant that during a period of over 8 years from March 1, 
1950, to the present time, the insurance companies underwriting this 
risk—in periods of good claim experience and in periods of unfavorable 
claim experience—always met their contractual obligations to the 
policyholder. 

The actuary who testified before the Senate committee made a 
study of this case for the committee on ethical practices, AFL-CIO. 
In one of his reports, he draws the following conclusion with regard to 
the placement of the insurance: 

“On the basis of the facts available to me, I can therefore neither 
confirm nor refute the allegation that the insurance was placed with 
Union Casualty solely because of Mr. Hoffa’s influence.” 

The Senate Subcommittee on Welfare and Pension Funds, headed 
by Senator Paul Douglas, made a study of the placement of the insur- 
ance and concluded that the insurance carrier was selected only after 
receiving competitive bids. On page 129 of the “Final Report Sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare by its Sub- 
committee on Welfare and Pension Funds Pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 40 as extended by Senate Resolution 200 and Senate Resolution 
232 (84th Cong.),” the subcommittee stated ‘These trustees, after 
receiving competitive bids from a number of insurance companies, 
selected Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co. as the carrier and a 
contract of insurance was entered into with that company.” The 
subcommittee’s final report contains no adverse criticism of the place- 
ae of the insurance, nor of any other aspect of the operation of this 
fund. 
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ACTUAL EXPERIENCE AND RETENTIONS 


On page 4566 of the transcript of hearings of September 18, 1958, 
the counsel of the Senate committee asks: 

“Could you tell the committee what it has cost the welfare fund as a 
result of the selection of the Union Casualty Co. over the period? * * * 
I believe you have done it for a period of the first 3 years.” 

The actuary developed in his testimony the cost for the first 3 
policy years when, as a matter of fact, he had already made a similar 
study for the committee on ethical practices, AFL-CIO which 
covered a period in excess of 7 policy years. In presenting his testi- 
mony to the Senate committee, the actuary disregarded the retention 
costs arising from 83 percent of the premium ($42 million) and testified 
to retention costs arising from only 17 percent of the premium ($8.7 
million). 

The actual experience on the Central States, Southeast and South- 
west areas health and welfare fund from inception through March 31, 
1958, is summarized in the table below: 


Policy year | Premiums| Claims Retention Policy year | Premiums| Claims | Retention 
earned incurred earned 


incurred 

SE $1, 525, 053 $866, 658 $279, 343 || 6........-..-- $8, 349, 137 | $7,610, 053 $739, 084 
Si.sisue weed 2, 441,044 | 1,984, 810 432, 328.j) 7.......-..... 10, 488,488 | 9,619, 551 868, 937 
Bu ccceghubded 4, 747,395 | 4, 195, 859 SER EE Mivdecmeinnaen= 11,717, 954 | 11, 248, 795 469, 159 
©. Cocenaee 5, 554,455 | 5,673,974 —119, 519 oOo | 
es 6, 121,833 | 5, 437,755 684, 078 Total....| 50,945,350 | 46,657,455 3, 904, 946 
Prem... occ casep<qerpenpget crane ~ coi enenendiemetai eee 945, 
COORG IAUE 5 «dais» 53 iemeinde ds - S31 5-hsb edldasd ~~ giden deka cabal <b aoe 46, 657, 455 

I. ~asticteginndo<pegiiidctbine <<stth-ieaAdber~+egecbunadiin tebbabaeen 382, 958 
O55 So nnndeceabak ot cde thisdarabadnahsdhddbhacteak rqgbhebchédeshersidinkochhibnbocd 3, 904, 946 
BerOunt RetePRAMR. 5. < . | 2 cai sitet edie bb pp nc cup gpiennys<tpses dan apiewelehenguiieeeused 7.6 


The above table indicates that over a period of 8 policy years the 
insurance company retained 7.6 cents out of every $1 of premium 
for premium taxes, Federal income tax, commissions, acquisition 
cost, claim expense, administrative expense, contingency reserves, 
and profit. In this connection, it should be noted that the insurance 
company performs all of the insurance services, with the exception of 
the preparation of the premium statement. Among these insurance 
services are included the adjustment and payment of claims, the 
placement of claim data on punchcards, the submission of monthly 
claim tabulations listing pertinent data for each claim, the prepara- 
tion of detailed statistics and the actuarial analyses, and the prepara- 
tion and distribution of booklets, certificates, and policies. The 
extent of claim costs alone can be evaluated when it is noted that 
over 78,000 claims are adjusted and paid each year. Furthermore, 
slightly under 3 cents out of every $1 of premium must normally be 
paid out to the State and Federal Governments in the form of pre- 
mium taxes and Federal income taxes. 

In order to determine whether these retention charges are reason- 
able, the insurance company recommends for the consideration of the 
Senate committee the final report of the Douglas subcommittee 
previously referred to. The subcommittee shows in table 22, page 
324 of the report, the distribution of 1,596 policies issued or renewed in 
1952 by retention rate and amount of billed premium. For cases de- 
veloping an annual premium of $1 million and over this table shows 
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that 77.8 percent of the groups developed a retention ranging between 
5 and 29.9 percent. On page 142 of this report appears a discussion 
of the retention of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of the General 
Motors-UAW health and welfare program. The insurance program 
is completely self-administered by General Motors. The program 
has been in existence since 1926. For the policy year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, the Metropolitan’s charges for expenses and taxes 
totaled $1,365,000 or 3.1 percent of $44 million of premium involvin 

500,000 lives. In addition, the Metropolitan charged an additiona 
2 percent of net premium to the normal contingency fund which in 
the event of cancellation is not ordinarily returnable to the policy- 
holder. As a result, the true retention of the Metropolitan would: be 
5.1 percent of the premium. If corsideration is given to the fact 
that (1) the case is completely self-administered by the policyholder; 
(2) the case was in its 28th policy year in 1954; (3) the annual pre- 
mium involved was $44 million, then it is clear that, in comparison, 
the retention of the insurance company under the Central States 
contract of 7.6 percent has been favorable to the policyholder. 

Another example of the reasonableness of the retention cost on the 
Central States up is the experience of the welfare fund of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, a fund which pays 
to its insurance carrier an annual premium of $7,300,000. The 
insurance company retained 8.5 percent of the premium for the policy 
year ended December 31, 1956. 

On page 9 of his first report to the Committee on Ethical Practices, 
AFL-CIO, the actuary states: 

“* * * On the basis of the information available to me, I would 
estimate that the retention of a large, efficient company on a group 
of this size would probably average about 6% percent. I believe that 
the insurance coverage provided by Mount Vernon Life for the Cen- 
tral States welfare fund is somewhat more expensive than would be 
the case if the coverage had been placed with another company. 
However, in view of the size of the Mount Vernon Life, its expenses 
are probably high and I doubt whether the company is making 
exorbitant profits on this group.” 

In connection with the Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare 
fund, the actuary states in the same report: 

“While | believe that the Michigan Conference of Teamsters could 
get cheaper insurance with another company, the Mount Vernon’s 
retention is not far out of line with the expenses of a company oi its 
size and I do not believe that the company is actually making exorbi- 
tant profits on the case.” 

In the testimony presented to the Senate committee, the actuary 
attempted to estimate the amount by which the actual retention of 
U.S. Life and Union Casualty during the first 3 policy years exceeded 
the probable retention cost if the Pacific Mutual had underwritten 
the Central States welfare program during the same period. The 
actuary arrived at an excess figure of $640,000. 

There is some question about the validity of the figure developed 
by the actuary for the following reasons: 

(1) The limitation of the comparison of costs between the under- 
writing compznies and Pacific Mutual to the first 3 years, when 8 years 
of experience were available, suggests a large measure of incomplete- 
ness. if the comparison were not limited to the first 3 years but had 
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been made for, say, the first 4 years, it is clear that the $700,000 loss 
to the insurance company in the fourth year (actuary’s figure) wiped 
out any allegedly excess gains which took place during the first 
3 years. 

(2) Commission charges constitute one of the principal elements in 
the makeup of the retention of an insurance company. Yet, commis- 
sion charges and commission payments on which testimony was given 
to the Senate committee covered the first 7 policy years, whereas the 
retention cost was limited to the first 3 policy years. 

(3) The unsoundness of a practice of uoting a low premium rate 
and a low retention, as in the case of Pacific Mutual, is clearly pointed 
out by the actuary in a report to the Committee on Ethical Practices, 
AFL-CIO, wherein he states: 

“These two approaches are, in my opinion, typified by the bids on 
the Central States group of the Union Casualty and Continental Assur- 
ance, on one hand, with a low premium and a high retention, and of 
Equitable and John Hancock, on the other, with a premium more than 
10 percent higher than that quoted by Union Casualty, but a sub- 
stantially lower retention. 

“Tt should be emphasized that there is nothing improper about either 
approach. {By insurance company.] They are merely two different 
ways of doing business. The high premium, low retention, is usuall 
a feature of the older, larger companies in the group insurance field, 
while the low premium and high retention is more characteristic of the 
newer, more aggressive company. A company which offered both low 
premiums and low retentions would not remain solvent for very —— 

(4) The actuary arrived at an excess retention cost of $640,000 by 
a calculation based on a practice which he himself considers unsound 
when he says that a company which offers both low premiums and 
low retentions cannot remain solvent for very long. e large losses 
of Pacific Mutual in the early 1950’s led the company to change its 
insurance practices. 

COMMISSIONS 


Premiums collected, commissions paid and commissions charged in 
the retention formula of the present carrier from inception through 
March 31, 1957, are summarized in the table below: 





From the above table, it is clear that total commissions paid com- 
prised 2.48 percent of premium. Commissions charged to the policy- 
holder—which determined the actual cost to the policyholder—con- 
stituted only 1.16 percent of premium. In this connection, it is im- 
portant to note that in the retroactive rate credit formula of the insur- 
ance company, only the standard graded commissions filed with the 
insurance department were charged to the policyholder in determining 
the insurance company’s retention. Any commissions paid, which 
were in excess of the standard graded commissions, could not be 
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charged to the policyholder. This practice is required under the 
antidiscrimination statute in the State of New York. 

This is confirmed in a report to the Committee on Ethical Practices, 
AFL-CIO, wherein the actuary States; 

“This is the commission schedule which has been used in the retro- 
active rate credit formula since December 1952, and it is this scale 
which determines the company’s actual retention, hence the cost to 
the policyholder, irrespective of the commission actually paid to the 
onen,.”. ¥ *.” 

Consequently, the excess of commissions paid over commissions 
charged in the amount of $734,034 came out of earnings on other 
business of the insurance company and general surplus. The excess 
clearly did not come from these two one since the company’s actual 
retention would not permit it. 

On page 4573 of the hearings of September 18, 1958, the actuary 
states that on the basis of six companies selected by him the com- 
missions that would have been paid on the Central States and Mich- 
igan conferencé cases from inception through March 31, 1957, would 
have ranged between $160,000 and $380,000. The insurance com- 
pany submits for the consideration of the Senate committee that the 
estimate is understated by as much as 50 percent for the following 
reasons : 

(1) The Central States case was first insured on March 1, 1950. 
The Michigan conference case was insured by the present carrier on 
April 1, 1951. Commission contracts were drawn up and executed 
at that time with the soliciting agency. The prevailing commission 
scales at that time were radically different from the commissions 
applicable in 1957 and 1958. This is brought out on page 326 of the 
final report of the Douglas subcommittee previously referred to. The 
subcommittee stated that an analysis of commissions paid on policies 
issued and renewed in 1952 by size of policies in terms of amount of 
billed premium showed that on cases developing an annual premium 
of $1 million and over, the average commission rate was 2.2 percent. 
This is in line with the commissions actually paid to the agencies 
involved and is double the commissions hatped to the policyholder. 

(2) An analysis of the commission calculation of the actuary reveals 
that he applied the commission scales, first year and renewal, of six 
companies to the total premium paid each year on the Central States 
and Michigan conference cases. He failed to give recognition in his 
calculation to prevailing commission practices of insurance companies 
‘whereby (a) first-year commissions (top scale) were paid on premium 
arising from new benefits added to a policy, (6) first-year commis- 
sions (down scale) were paid on increases in premium, (c) first-year 
and renewal commission scales were applied to the premium paid 
under each coverage (life, accident and sickness, and hospitalization). 

For example, over 30 percent of the premium during the second 
policy year on the Central States case arose from addition of depend- 


ency coverage to which the first-year commission scale would be appli- 
cable. As a result, where the actuary estimates a second-year maxi- 
mum commission of $12,800, a calculation which takes into account 
this practice develops a commission in excess of $29,000. 

There have also been substantial increases in the size of the case 
to which first-year commissions (down scale) would apply. 
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(3) The downward revision in commission scales over the last 
7 or 8 years and the prevalence of the commission practices outlined 
in (2) is recognized by the code of ethics adopted by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners in December 1957, whereby 
the States imposed on insurance companies for the first time the range 
of commissions to be paid on group insurance and placed certain 
restrictions on the payment of commissions under separate policies 
and the payment of commissions on increases and benefit additions. 

It is clear that adjustment for the actuary’s understatement would 
bring his commission calculations in line with the commissions actually 
charged to the two welfare funds in the amount of $649,645. 

On page 4577 of the hearings of September 18, 1958, the following 
question and answer appear: 


Mr. Kennepy. So this excess amount that they paid 
actually had to come really from the Teamsters indirectly? 
, Mr. Mayerson. I don’t see where else it could have come 
rom. 


The answer furnished by the actuary is not correct. 

First, why were these so-called additional commissions ($734,034 
over 7 years) paid to these agencies? They were paid in order to 
finance these agencies during their formative years in the hope that 
this would eventually result in well-established productive agencies 
to whom the company could look for steady and profitable business. 
This is a well-recognized practice in the insurance industry. These 
commissions were paid in accordance with commission scales filed 
by the insurance company with the State insurance department. The 
payment of these commissions in no way violated any statute under 
which the insurance company operated. 

The insurance company had a substantial block of profitable group 
insurance business other than the Central States and Michigan Con- 
ference. This can be seen from the following table: 


6 Net premium collected during 19538 (after reinsurance) 
ase 


Central States and Michigan Conference__-_.-.........-.---- $4, 159, 096 
All other groups..........dWudje 0s) 1a a, 33 DSS 4, 255, 758 


TOO). 2 oo. i Ie ce eee 8, 414, 854 


Since the groups, other than the Central States and Michigan con- 
ference, were substantially smaller groups, the proportionate share of 
profit per dollar of premium was larger on these smaller cases. As a 
result, the company was able to draw $100,000 per year from other 
earnings to pay ‘“‘commissions in excess of those charged to the policy- 
holder.”” These so-called additional commissions were not charged— 
directly or indirectly—to the Central States or Michigan conference 
groups. 

CLAIMS 


The counsel for the Senate committee states on page 4590 of the 
hearings of September 18, 1958: 

“Mr. Kennepy. We have information and evidence to indicate 
that the claims are fraudulent and that they put in these claims when 
the claims do not actually exist, but yet Mr. Dorfman will not allow 
us to examine the claims or the correspondence files as of this time. 
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This is the group that is covering this millions of dollars worth of insur- 
ete How much in premiums have gone through Mr. Dorfman’s 
office 

In view of the numerous checks and counterchecks which have been 
established, it is inconceivable that claims are paid under the Central 
States and Michigan Conference Welfare Funds that do not actually 
exist. 

(1) Every claim which is paid through the Chicago office must first 
be certified for payment by the executive secretary or administrator 
of the welfare fund. 

(2) A detailed listing of every claim paid is prepared each month 
by the insurance company and is sent to the welfare fund. 

(3) The claim report is reviewed by the fund and a discrepancy 
report is submitted to the imsurance company each month. The 
insurance company then examines the claim files dealing with these 
discrepancies and submits each month a reconciliation statement to 
the welfare fund. 

(4) Closed claim files are reviewed by the insurance company period- 
ically to determine the accuracy of the computation and the propriety 
of the payment. 

(5) The claim manager and the claim adjusters in the Chicago Office 
are employees of the insurance company and are directly responsible 
to the insurance company. 

(6) An officer of the insurance company visits the Chicago office 
each month to check on the claim operation. 

(7) The examiners of the State msurance department investigate 
claim payments as one phase of their periodic examination of the 
insurance company. The examiners check claims in the home office 
and also claims in the Chicago office. The insurance department has 
never charged the insurance company that fraudulent claims were 
paid on these two welfare funds. 

(8) Claim folders, after adjustment and payment of the claims from 
the Chicago office, are filed in the home office of the insurance com- 
pany. Several investigators of the Senate committee spent more 
than 6 months at the home office of the insurance company reviewing 
claim folders and other pertinent material. 

(9) Several investigators of the Senate committee spent approxi- 
mately 6 months in the Chicago office. 

In view of the charge made by the counsel of the Senate committee, 
the insurance company respectfully requests that the committee 
furnish the company a list of claims which the counsel of the committee 
feels are fraudulent. The insurance company will investigate each of 
these claims and will then furnish the committee a complete 
explanation. 

BENEFIT AND RATE ADJUSTMENTS 


Starting with page 4596 of the hearings of September 18, 1958, the 
investigator testifies to reduction in coverage for the individual mem- 
ber in the form of rate increases and benefit reductions. Some of this 
testimony is incomplete and other portions of the testimony are in- 
correct. 

(1) On page 4597, the investigator states that for the policy year 
commencing April 1, 1952, the insurance company effected an increase 
im premium rate and a reduction in benefit for the Michigan Confer- 
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ence of Teamsters. Since the claim ratio for the first policy year on 
this case was 91.1 percent, and a further increase in the claim ratio 
for the second policy vear could be anticipated in view of inereasing 
hospitalization costs, the increase in the premium rates by 15 cents 
for the member and 10 cents for the dependent was actuarially sound. 
Furthermore, there was no reduction in benefits for the second policy 
year. 
~ (2) Commencing on page 4599 of the testimony, the investigator 
refers to reduction in benefits for new members effective December 1 
1956. The claim ratio on the Central States for the policy year ended 
March 31, 1957, was 91.7 percent and for the Michigan Conference of 
Teamsters 94.4 percent. Furthermore, the claim ratio was increas- 
ing by anpresimecey 3 parent per year. The testimony of the in- 
vestigator is incomplete because the 50-percent reduction in benefits 
for new members was applicable to the first year of insurance only. 
After the first year, full benefits were paid to the new member. The 
statements made by the investigator were incorrect in the following 
respects: 

(a) There was no reduction in the hospital benefits for tonsils. 

(6) There was no reduction in the hospital outpatient benefit 

for both the member and the dependent. 

(3) The elimination of baby charges from maternity coverage was 
merely a practice adopted by the insurance company in line with the 
general practice of most other insurance companies. Baby charges 
consist of items such as nursery charges, charges for beads, circumci- 
sion, ete. Baby charges do not have a material effect on the basic 
maternity benefits provided under the policy consisting of payment 
for room and board for the mother, miscellaneous hospital expense for 
the mother, and obstetrical delivery. 

(4) In spite of these benefit reductions, the claim ratio on the Cen- 
tral States cases for the policy year ended March 31, 1958, was 96 
percent, entailing substantial loss to the insurance company. The 
claim ratio on the Michigan Conference of Teamsters for the policy 
year eneded March 31, 1958, was 91.9 percent. 

(5) The investigator questions the retroactivity of the amendment 
to the insurance policies which were executed in June of 1957 but 
which were applicable to the period commencing December 1, 1956. 
The benefit anaes were agreed to between the insurance company 
and the policyholder in November 1956. Notice of the change was 
mailed out to each member insured under the program. Because of 
delays in the approval of the formal amendment by the insurance 
department, the amendment was not executed until June 1957. This 
is a situation which most insurance companies have had to face at 
one time or another. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


(1) On page 4585 of the testimony, the investigator states: 

“* * * if the age 43 rate had been used, which is the statutory 
minimum required by New York State, then Union Casualty would 
have been the third highest bidder and not the second. They would 
have been behind Continental Assurance.”’ 

In this connection, it should be pointed out that U.S. Life quoted a 
deposit rate, subject to adjustment based on the age distribution. 
As a company authorized to transact an insurance business in the 
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State of New York, Continental Assurance was subject to the same 
minimum group life rate restrictions under the New York law as U.S. 
Life. Yet, Continental Assurance quoted a rate of $1.18 for $2,000 
of life insurance, as compared with the deposit rate of U.S. Life of 
$1.30. Since the group accident and health rate of Union Casualty 
was $2.50 and the group accident and health rate of Continental 
Assurance was $2.67, it follows that, based on comparable life rates 
the combined bid of U.S. Life and Union Casualty would have been 
less than the bid of Continental Assurance by 17 cents. 

(2) The transfer of the Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare 
fund from Continental Assurance to Union Casualty and U.S. Life, 
effective April 1, 1951, was accomplished by vote of the employer 
and union trustees. The basic reason for the transfer, as stated by 
the trustees, was to effect uniformity of claim procedure because of 
the reciprocity arrangement which existed between the Central States 
and Michigan conference groups, involving frequent transfer of mem- 
bers from one fund to the other. Union Casualty and U.S. Life 
underwrote the risk at the same rate as Continental Assurance and 

rovided the same benefits. The insurance cost of the program from 
inception through March 31, 1958, a period of 7 years, develops a 
retention of 8.2 percent. The reasonableness of this retention cost is 
discussed under the section entitled “Actual Experience and Reten- 
tions.” 

(3) Testimony is presented on page 4602 of the hearings regarding 
the $350,000 investment in the insurance company by the Michigan 
Conference of Teamsters welfare fund. The investigator states that 
no dividends were ever received by the welfare fund on its investment. 
The testimony is incomplete because it fails to reveal that the $350,000 
investment of the welfare fund is now worth more than $700,000, 
based on current market prices. 

(4) On page 4591, in reply to a question as to whether Mr. Dorfman 
is licensed to do business under the laws of the State of Michigan, 
the actuary replied: “I do not think so. He is licensed under the 
laws of the State of Illinois and I believe all of these contracts were 
written as Illinois contracts.” 

Mr. Dorfman is licensed in the State of Michigan. The policies 
issued to the Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare fund were 
issued under the laws of the State of Michigan. 

(5) On page 4578, the following question and answer appear: 

“Senator Ives. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask counsel who 
owns these companies? 

“Mr. Kennepy. The Dorfmans, as we will go into a little bit now 
and more extensively later on when the Dorfmans can testify, but 
Allen Dorfman was able to get this insurance for this company.”’ 

The answer to the question appears to indicate that the Dorfmans 
own the insurance company. ce own less than 2 percent of the 
authorized stock of the company. 

The insurance company regrets that incomplete and, in some 
instances, inaccurate testimony was presented before the Senate 
committee on September 18, 1958. The insurance company has 
prepared this detailed report in order that a complete and accurate 
record of the insurance programs may be included in the hearings of 
the Senate committee. 
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APPENDIX B 
Exuisit 228A 


STaFF MEMORANDUM 


DEcEMBER 11, 1958. 
Subject: Erroneous and incomplete statements in the report of the 


Northeastern Life Insurance Co. of New York, dated October 30, 
1958. 


The subject report, received by the committee on November 19, 
1958, from David Previant, counsel for the Central States Drivers 
Council, questions testimony given before the committee on September 
18, 1958. Mr. Previant, in a letter to the chairman dated November 
14, 1958, states that the report was “prepared at the request of the 
trustees of the Central States, Southeast and Southwest areas health 
and welfare fund, and the Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare 
fund for the purpose of completing and correcting the record of the 
committee with respect to the matters referred to,” and requests that 
the report be made a part of the record of the committee. 

Lawrence L. Monnett, Jr., executive vice president of Northeastern 
Life, in an affidavit accompanying the report, states that the informa- 
tion presented in the report was obtained from the company’s “‘own 
records.”’ 

We have reviewed the report and find that the representations made 
by Northeastern Life are erroneous, incomplete, and misleading in 
several important respects. Our comments follow. 


PLACEMENT OF INSURANCE—CENTRAL STATES 


Company report (pp. 1-3) 

Summarizes the actions taken by the negotiating committee of 
Central States at three meetings held January 9, February 3, and 
March 6 of 1950, concerning bids on insurance. The report states 
that eight insurance companies were requested on March 7, 1950, to 
resubmit bids and “to appear personally before the negotiating 
committee to present their bids.” 


Our comments 


Most of the information given in the report about the meetings of 
the negotiating committee would not be a part of the company’s ‘own 
records.” The details of the bid proceedings could only have been 
furnished to the company through the negotiating committee—Mr. 
Hoffa and/or Mr. Healy. This in itself is an admission of the collusion 
between company officials and the negotiating committee which was 
brought out at the hearing. 

The bid invitation of March 7, 1950 (third round), is misquoted. 
What it states is that sealed bids were ‘‘to be delivered manually” to 
the executive secretary of Central States Welfare Fund. (Mayerson 
verified independently that this was done.) Four {not eight] com- 

anies were then asked to appear personally. However, this was a 
fatto: as indicated in part by the Pacific Mutual affidavit read into 
the record at the September 1958 hearing. Documentary evidence in 
committee files shows that James R. Hoffa was personally influential 
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in placing this insurance with Union Casualty Co. (now Northeastern 
Life). This award was made to Union Casualty even though the low 
bidder was much stronger financially and more experienced in the 
group insurance business. 


Company report (p. 3) 

States that Union Casualty reinsured 83% percent of the accident 
and health risk with U.S. Life, Lloyds of London, and London & 
Edinburgh. 

Our comments 


This is inaccurate. There was no reinsurance at ail in the first 
month, March 1950, and only 33% percent from April through Sep- 
tember. Reinsurance for an additional 33% percent became effective 
October 1, 1950. Thus, the maximum reinsurance the first policy 
year was 66% percent—end was that much for only 6 months, Rein- 
surance on this risk was never as high as 83% percent. 


Company report (p. 3) 
Quotes a statement from “one of’? Mayerson’s reports to the effect 


that he had not established that Hoffa was influential in having the 
insurance placed with Union Casualty. 


Our comments 


This distorts the facts. Although Mayerson did use the language 
attributed to him, it was included in a preliminary report which was 
superseded by his final report. The company does not mention this 
later report in which Mayerson was most critical of the Central States 
award to Union Casualty and of the excessive commissions and fees 
paid the Dorfmans in connection with this insurance. (The company 
also fails to make any reference to the Dorfman letters to Perlman 
which were read into the record at the September 1958 hearing— 
understandably, since they clearly established Hoffa’s personal interest 
and influence in the placement of the insurance with Union Casualty.) 
Company report (p. 3) 

States that the Douglas subcommittee made a study of the place- 
ment of the insurance and quotes the Douglas report to the effect 
that competitive bids were received by Central States before Union 
Casualty was selected, thus inferring that selection was made on a 
real competitive basis. 


Our comments 


The company representation is altogether misleading here for it 
knows well that it was not selected on a competitive basis. Evidence 
read into the record at the September 18 hearing, together with other 
evidential material developed in this investigation, proves conclu- 
sively that the award should have been made to Pacific Mutual, the 
low bidder. 





ACTUAL EXPERIENCE AND RETENTION 


Company report (pp. 4-9) 
Levels criticism at Mayerson’s testimony regarding excessive cost 


to the Welfare Fund because the insurance was placed with Union 
Casualty. 
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Our comments 


Mayerson no doubt will want to comment on this since the company 
report contains several erroneous and misleading statements, for 
example: 

(a) The company’s retention figures are misleading because no 
mention is made of the company’s practice of recouping retention 
deficits of prior years. Mr. Kunis, wetted chief actuary and vice 
president of the company, now its consulting actuary, is on record 
that the company’s experience rating formula provides for a retention 
of 10 percent and contains a recoupment feature to insure this. Ac- 
cordingly, the retention of 7.6 percent stated in the report as the 
average for the 8 policy years is a distortion. On November 22, 
1954, Mr. Kunis wrote “‘as a condition for the renewal of the Central 
States Drivers Council on April 1, 1954, we requested and the trustees 
agreed that the company could recoup its losses on a basis which 
would provide for a retention of 10 percent from inception. This 
meant that since the company’s retention for the period from in- 
ception through March 31, 1954, was approximately 7 percent, the 
company could recoup an additional 3 percent during the current 
and subsequent policy years.” 

(6) The company represents itself as performing an extensive 
operation in servicing the Central States risk. In relation to servicing 
the policy, the welfare fund itself, not the company, maintains the 
exeilinnes cards and does the billing for premiums; also, it screens 
the claims and approves them for payment before submitting them 
to Dorfman’s office. 

(c) The company’s statement that over 78,000 claims are paid 
each yeer is a gross exaggeration. Our investigation disclosed that 
for the policy year ended March 31, 1958, a total of 64,406 claims 
were processed. It is questionable whether the number ran higher 
in any earlier year; certainly it didn’t average that high. 

(d) The company’s remarks in referring to table 22, page 324 of 
the Douglas report may be calculated to mislead the welfare fund 
trustees. The table deals with retentions on 1,596 policies for the 
year 1952. The company report comments on pelicies on which the 
annual premium was $1 million or more. What it fails to mention 
is that there were only 18 such policies included in the referenced 
table—or about 1 percent of the total of 1,596—and that no statistics 
are given for extremely large policies such as Centeral States on which 
the annual premium volume has been running over $10 million during 
the last few years. 

Also disregarded is the Douglas report finding on page 350 that on 
“the 7 cases each covering more than 100,000 employees, the insurance 
retention was 3.6 percent.’’ The Central States policy now covers 
approximately 110,000 employees and their dependents. 

(e) The company attempts to make a cost comparison of the Central 
States risk with other large group programs; for example, the General 
Motors health and welfare program, which is self-administered. The 
programs are not comparable and it appears the comparison is intended 
to justify the higher retention rate on Central States. In doing this, 
though, it fails to reveal the excess reserves that have accumulated, 
and which have the effect of increasing the retention beyond that 
shown. 
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(The trustees of Central States and Michigan conference welfare 
funds should be criticized for failure to review the cost of their in- 
surance to determine whether they were getting maximum value for 
premium dollars paid.) 

Company report (p. 10) 

The company does not dispute that excessive commissions were 
paid in connection with the Central States and Michigan conference 
policies or that the excessive payments to the Dorfmans averaged 
$100,000 per year over a 7-year period. The report, however, does 
try to explain this away by saying that the excessive amounts were 

aid “in order to finance these (Dorfman) agencies during their 
ormative years.”’ 


Our comments 


The excessive commissions and service fees paid to the Dorfmans 
and to the United Public Service Corp. on these two policies are inde- 
fensible on any ground. The company made these payments only 
because Perlman and Dorfman managed it that way for their own 
self-enrichment. To claim that these excessive payments were in- 
tended to finance the Dorfman agencies in the formative years is 
ludicrous. 

CLAIMS 
Company report (p. 13) 

States that numerous checks and counterchecks have been estab- 
lished which make it “inconceivable that claims are paid: under the 
Central States and Michigan conference welfare funds that do not 
actually exist.” 


Our comments 


The fact is that the Dorfmans do not maintain a claims register, a 
check register, or any other control, as far as we could determine, to 
assure prevention or detection of fraudulent claims. Moreover, the 
home office at Mount Vernon has never issued a claims manual or 
established criteria to be followed by the Dorfman agency in processing 
claims. (Also see following comment.) 


Company report (p. 14) 
Mentions that claims must be certified by the welfare fund office 
before Dorfman makes payment. 


Our comments 


Certification does not necessarily establish the integrity or walbitg 
ofaclaim. We have evidence that Dorfman paid claims even thou 
he withheld premiums from the company for about 3 years. The 
company was unaware of this because no measures had been taken 
to close the loopholes or gaps. This demonstrates that Northeastern 
Life does not have any control over the situation and therefore has no 
assurance that Dorfman is not paying padded or invalid claims. 
Further, the reference to fraudulent claims by the committee chief 
counsel was not limited to the Central States and Michigan confer- 
ence groups as is the company’s comment. (We have evidence that 
claims have been paid only because Teamster officials wanted them 
to be paid with respect to these groups.) 
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Company report (p. 14) 
States closed claim files are reviewed by the company periodically. 
Our comments 


This statement does not conform with the facts. Company officials 
and employees informed us that the closed claim files are not reviewed 
at Mount Vernon. Further, we found these files in the warehouse in 
the same cardboard cartons in which they had been forwarded by 
Dorfman, in some cases; in others, the files were simply arranged in 
numerical order. The investigation disclosed, also, thet Dorfman is 
the only agent who has failed to forward any closed claim files on 
individual accident and health claims. 


Company report (p. 14) 
States that claims wens and the claims Se er in Dorfman’s 
office are “employees of the insurance compan are directly re- 


sponsible to the insurance company,” thus in brite that these em- 
; oyees exercise a check on Dorfman. 


Our comments 


Our investigation disclosed that the claims manager (or supervisor) 
was hired by William Smith, secretary-treasurer of the company, in 
April 1951 and has been stationed at Dorfman’s office ever since. As 
for the claims adjusters, they are on the company payroll only upon 
Dorfman’s insistence that his own expenses be reduced. There is no 
segregation of duties—adjusters working for the company perform the 
same work as those working for Dorfman. In any case, Allen Dorf- 
man would hardly tolerate any independent judgment concerning the 
processing of claims: He told committee staff that anybody working 
on claims “takes orders from me.”” When we reminded him that the 
claims manager was supposed to independently represent the com- 
pany, Dorfman said, ‘I don’t give a d— about them—anybody that 

s in this building works for me.’ 


Company report (p. 14) 

Refers to periodic examinations made by the State insurance 
department. 
Our comments 

As previously stated, Dorfman is the only agent of the company 
who has never forwarded closed (paid) claims files on individual acci- 
dent and health policies. Also, the company fails to reveal that the 
New York State Insurance Department has always: been highly 
critical of the claims practices of the Dorfman agency and of the 
raany claims rejected for payment on unreasonable or inequitable 
grounds. 

Company report (p. 14) 

States that committee investigators spent more than 6 months at 
the home office “reviewing laine Iders and other pertinent material.” 
Our comments 

The company infers that each of several investigators spent more 
than 6 months at the home office. Actually, committee staff spent 
an aggregate of 6man-months. Due to the fact that the closed claims 
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files are not maintained currently or in sequence—thousands are re- 
tained in the Dorfman office for 6 months or more—our staff was 
unable to conduct a satisfactory review based on sampling techniques. 
And we did not have sufficient staff to make an exhaustive, case-by- 
case review. In the review that we were able to make, however, we 
did find several questionable payments and one or two that were 
definitely fraudulent. 


Company report (p. 15) 


States that ‘several investigators of the Senate committee spent 
approximately 6 months in the Chicago office.’ 


Our comments 


This is erroneous, as the company knows, for we complained to its 
president that Dorfman had refused to give us access to the claim files. 
Contrary to the company’s inference that we spent 6 months reviewing 
claims, ee permitted us to spend only a few days in his office for 
the purpose—in February 1958. 


BENEFIT AND RATE ADJUSTMENTS 


Company report (p. 15) 
States that there was no reduction in benefits during the second 
policy year on the Michigan conference policy. 


Our comments 


Contrary to the company’s representation, on renewal of the policy 
April 1, 1952 (second policy year) maternity benefits were reduced as 
follows: (a) hospital expenses from $160 to $120 and (6) normal child 
delivery—surgical fee—from $75 to $50. 


Company report (p. 16) 
Mentions that the investigator’s testimony at the September hearing 


was incomplete in relation to the 50 percent reduction in benefits for 
new members being applicable only to the first year of insurance. 


Our comments 


This is true. However, the company fails to mention that the testi- 
mony was also incomplete in not making clear that the 50 percent re- 
duction in benefits applied as well to dependents during the first year 
of insurance. These facts were inadvertently omitted by the investi- 
gator in his testimony. 


Company report (p. 16) 


States that the investigator’s testimony was incorrect with respect 
to reductions in hospital benefits for tonsils and outpatient benefits. 
Our comments 

The investigator did not have the Michigan conference policies 
before him at the September hearing, and, in testifying, inadvertently 
stated that certain reductions were applicable to the second policy 
year which in fact did not take place until the third, or following, policy 
year. 

Company report (p. 17) 


States that notice of the change to one-half benefits was mailed out 
to each member insured under the program. 
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Our comments 


The company fails to mention the date on which such notices were 
mailed to the members. The point to be made here is that the notices 
were not mailed until long after the effective date of the cuts. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Company report (p. 17) 


Points out that U.S. Life quoted a life rate which was subject to 
adjustment upon determination of the actual average age of the 
membership. 


Our comments 


This is incomplete. The fact is that the final U.S. Life bid (life 
portion only) on the Central States group specified that the rate 
applied to average age 39, whereas the bid invitation requested bids 
based on average age 43. Later, apparently in an attempt to “cover 
up,” it OK’d deletion of reference to age 39. What is more to the 
point, an unbiased, uninfluenced negotiating committee would have 
thrown the Union Casualtv-U.S. Life bid out on this basis alone. 
Moreover, the bid invitation of March 7, 1950, specified that ‘‘bids 
be on these specific plans alone without alternative features or varia- 
tions” and that “any attempt to supplement vour bid or to make 
additions and corrections * * * will result in complete rejection of 
the entire bid.” If Mr. Hoffa as chairman of the negotiating com- 
mittee had enforced this—his own—requirement, Union Casualty and 
the Dorfmans would not have been a-varded this insurance. 


Company report (p. 18) 
States that the investigator’s testimony was incomplete in the 
matter of dividends on the Michigan Conference Welfare Fund invest- 


ment in conte ty stock, pointing out that the current market value 
is substantially higher than the cost to the fund. 


Our comments 


The specific question directed to the investigator was, had anv 
dividends been paid on the stock. The investigator correctly answered 
that no dividends had been paid. 


Company report (p. 18) 

States that the policies issued to Michigan Conference of Teamsters 
welfare fund were issued under the laws of the State of Michigan. 
Our comments 


The first Michigan conference grou policy with Union Casualty 
was issued as an Illinois contract. This had to be done since U/S. 
Life was not licensed to underwrite life insurance in Michigan at the 
time. As of April 1, 1952, Union Casualty and Life Insurance Co. 
assumed the life coverage for this welfare fund and issued the group 
life policy as a Michigan contract. The accident and health policy, 
however, was issued as an Illinois contract. The members and de- 
pendents should have been notified of this unusual situation, but 
were not. This situation was strongly criticized by the New York 
State Insurance Department in a formal report prepared as of June 
30, 1954. 


el 
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Finpincs—A.LLeN M. DorrmMan anv Pavut J. DORFMAN, THE 
DorrMan INsuRANCE ENTITIES AND THE Horra-DORFMAN 
ALLIANCE 


The vastly complicated field of union welfare insurance does not, 
unfortunately, easily translate itself to language understandable to 
the layman. 

There does not exist in the record of the committee a more shocking 
or flagrant story of betrayal of union members and their families 
than that involving the activities of James R. Hoffa, Allen Dorfman, 
and the two giant Teamster Union health and welfare plans in the 
Midwest. 

The committee made a detailed study of the Central States, South- 
east and Southwest areas health and welfare fund and the Michigan 
Conference of Teamsters welfare fund insurance deals. 

The evidence is clear that James R. Hoffa used these two funds to 
pay off a longstanding debt to the Chicago underworld and to the 
corrupt labor leader who introduced him to Midwest mob society, 
Paul Dorfman. 

In 8 years Allen Dorfman, Paul’s son, and Rose Dorfman, Paul’s 
wife, received more than $3 million in commissions and service fees 
on Teamster insurance. This is indeed a handsome return for a set 
of insurance brokers who had absolutely no experience in the field and 
no office space up until a few months before Hoffa successfully ma- 
neuvered the insurance business to them in early 1950 and 1951. The 
evidence establishes that the Teamsters paid $1,650,000 in excess 
commissions and service fees. While Teamster members were 
literally digging into their jeans to assure comfortable living for the 
Dorfmans and their cronies, the benefits available to them under the 
health and welfare plans were drastically reduced. 

Meanwhile, Allen Dorfman pyramided his friendship with Hoffa 
into a financial empire of 11 insurance agencies and about 10 other 
business entities including a hotel in the Virgin Islands. 

For all this, he should be extremely grateful to Jimmy Hoffa, the 
man whose largesse made all this a 

At the outset, the committee finds that Hoffa entered into a collusive 
arrangement with Dr. Leo Perlman, head of the Union Casualty Co., 
and Paul and Allen Dorfman to assure the placing of the Central States 
insurance business with Dr. Perlman’s company, with the under- 
standing that Allen Dorfman would be named the broker on this 
lucrative account. 

The evidence shows that Dr. Perlman had advance knowledge of the 
bids of his competitors, that unknown to his competitors (but known 
to Mr. Hoffa) his bid was based on more favorable factors than those 
of his competitors, and that Dr. Perlman and the Dorfmans were 
certain they were going to get the business before the other bids 
were even opened. Despite this unfair and discriminatory com- 
petitive advantage, the Union Casualty bid was not the lowest 
submitted. The offer of the lowest bidder, Pacific Mutual Life, was 
rejected on the flimsy excuse of a previous financial reorganization 
of that company—this reorganization, incidentally, having taken 
place 7 years before Union Casualty was even incorporated and 15 
years before this bidding. The record is abundantly clear that not 
only was Pacific Mutual the lowest bidder but also in the best financial 
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position of all the competing companies and with a much longer record 
of achievement in the group insurance field. Hoffa’s attitude on the 
subject is best reflected in his momentary discussion with Ralph J. 
Walker, vice president of Pacific Mutual, when Hoffa told Walker 
why the Pacific Mutual bid was being rejected. ‘I asked him if he 
was both judge and jury and he replied that he was both.”’ 

The same type of collusion is evident in the subsequent award of the 
Michigan conference insurance plan to Union Casaulty. Hoffa 
took the Michigan conference business away from the Continental 
Assurance Co. and awarded a contract for the business to Union 
‘Casaulty on March 8, 1951—even though Dr. Perlman did not submit 
a bid on the Michigan conference fund until March 9, the-tollowing 
day. 

With Dr. Perlman and the Dorfmans firmly entrenched in the 
saddle, union members began to get a taste of what this collusive 
agreement would mean to them in the way of benefits. 

Starting in April of 1952, Hoffa agreed to increases in premium 
rates for both of the Teamster funds.. Concurrently increases in 
‘commissions and service fees were paid to the Dorfmans. Around 
the same time, Hoffa also agreed to drastic cuts in benefits payable 
under the plans. Thus the captive Teamster members found them- 
selves paying more for less insurance. Hospital benefits were first 
cut from $160 to $120 and obstetrical benefits cut from $75 to $50. 
Then maximum surgery benefits were slashed from $300 to $200, with 
a corresponding one-third cut in all other surgical fees. It must be 
noted here that the added financial remuneration to the Dorfmans 
was over and above commissions and fees which were already excessive. 

So brazen were Dorfman’s activities that in 1954, his license was 
revoked by the State of New: York. Yet, through cunning subter- 
fuge—combined with the friendship of Jimmy Hoffa—Allen Dorfman 
continues to draw his commissions and service fees on the Teamster 
business. Herbert Hutner, president of the Northeastern Life In- 
surance Co. (the successor to Union Casualty), testified that the 
Teamster business represents a substantial portion of the business his 
company writes. He further made it clear that he knows that if he 
were to sever his relationship with Allen Dorfman, he would un- 
doubtedly lose this business. Hutner’s testimony came more than a 
year after Hoffa blandly told the committee that soon ‘“‘we will have 
no connection with Mr. Dorfman whatsoever.” 

The committee feels there is an obvious weakness in law when 
Allen Dorfman is permitted to draw these commissions after his 
license has been canceled by the State of New York. 

Who is Paul Dorfman that Jimmy Hoffa should feel so obligated 
to “ary What manner of labor leader is this close friend of Jimmy 
Hoffa? 

The record emphatically answers these questions. Dorfman is a 
close associate of members of the underworld in Chicago. His own 
variety of labor union leadership was so distasteful to the AFL-CIO 
that it ejected him from membership. While head of the Waste 
Material Handlers Union in Chicago, Dorfman not only negotiated 
sweetheart contracts with the waste trade industry of Chicago, but 
assisted that association in negotiating a sweetheart contract with 
another labor union, Independent Teamsters Local 705 in Chicago. 
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For this the employers were understandably grateful and hired so- 
licitors to drum up business for Allen Dorfman’s insurance agency. 

There is direct testimony that Allen Dorfman misappropriated pre- 
miums collected directly from laid-off workers over a 3-year period. 
These funds were returned when it was clear that committee investiga- 
tors would find out about them. In the interim years, however, Dorf- 
man had used these funds to finance other of his enterprises. This 
entire matter has been referred to the Internal Revenue Service for 
study on tax fraud implications. 


Tre Great Atiantic & Paciric Trea Co. anp THE AMALGAMATED 
Meat Cutters AND ButcHER WoRKMEN OF NortTH AMERICA 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. is the largest retail organi- 
zation in the world. 

It operates more than 4,500 stores in the United States and Canada. 
In 1957 it reported consolidated income in excess of $4,400 million. 
In 1958 the figure was around $4,700 million. 

The company’s eastern division, with headquarters at 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City, accounts for roughly 20 to 25 percent 
of the company’s total income. The eastern division covers princi- 
pely the New York metropolitan area and northern New Jersey. 

anagement, supervision, and administration of more than 700 stores 
are controlled from central warehouses in five units making up the 
division—the Bronx, Brooklyn, and Garden City units in New York, 
and the Newark and Paterson units in New Jersey. 

Late in 1957 and early in 1958 the labor policies of A. & P.’s eastern 
division, with particular reference to the relationship existing between 
the company and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, an international union with a membership in 
oan of 400,000, came under the scrutiny of the committee and its 
stall. 

Six days of testimony before the committee in May 1958 revealed 
that in 1952 this giant of the business world entered into an arrange- 
ment with high-ranking officials of the Meat Cutters Union whereby 
more than 10,000 unorganized eastern division store employees were 
forced into membership in the Meat Cutters Union despite the fact 
that section 7 of the National Labor Relations Act of 1947 gave to 
them the right to be represented by a collective bargaining agent of 
their own choice. 

The testimony further revealed that the company exacted from 
regional and international officers of the Meat Cutters Union a secret 
guarantee that the company would retain the then existing 45-hour 
workweek until 1957. Memorandums from the company’s own files 
put a value of anywhere from $2 million to $12 million a year on this 
guarantee. 

Prior to 1952 the unorganized employees of the A. & P.’s eastern 
division had been the target of a number of union organizing cam- 
paigns. The company previously had followed a consistent and 
undeviating policy of refusing to negotiate with any union that had 
not resolved the issue of representation by winning an election con- 
ducted by the National Labor Relations Board and by getting NLRB 
certification as bargaining agent. 
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This was the procedure followed when Local 400 of the Meat Cutters 
Union gained its first contract for butcher employees of the Bronx 
unit in 1946, and by local 342 of the same union when the butcher 
employees of the Brooklyn and Garden City units were organized 
in 1950. 

By strict adherence to this policy, the company had succeeded in 
preventing the Meat Cutters Union from extending its jurisdiction to 
cover meat department employees in the Newark and Paterson units 
and also had successfully resisted efforts by other unions, notably 
Local 474 of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, ClO, 
and Local 1500 of the Retail Clerks International Association, AFL, 
to organize its grocery clerks in any of the five units in the New York- 
New Jersey area. 

The evidence before the committee, however, shows there was a 
drastic departure from this policy in October 1952. The Butchers 
District Council of New York and New Jersey demanded jurisdiction 
over both the butchers and the grocery clerks in the New York area 
and over all the employees of both the meat and grocery departments 
in New Jersey, none of whom previously had been unionized. 

The testimony shows that the A. & P. abandoned its traditional 
policy of insisting upon NLRB balloting and NLRB certification and 
agreed that the issue of representation be settled by # card count, 
which was conducted in an atmosphere of great secrecy for the grocery 
clerks in the Bronx, Brooklyn, and Garden City on October 9 and 10. 
The evidence shows that the fact there was going to be a card count 
was carefully concealed from the employees directly involved and no 
safeguards were devised to insure against fraud. The testimony also 
developed that fraud, in fact, was committed by the union in its drive 
to establish that it represented a majority of the employees. 

In a matter of 12 to 15 hours after the completion of the card count, 
according to the testimony, the A. & P. rushed into contracts with the 
Butchers District Council, acting on behalf of locals 342, 400, and 
489, committing its thousands of grocery clerks in the Bronx, Brook- 
lyn, and Garden City units to membership in the Meat Cutters Union 
by virtue of a union shop clause. At the same time, renewal contracts 
were signed covering the butcher employees. 

These contracts set the pattern for the heretofore unorganized 
employees of both the meat and grocery departments of the Paterson 
and Newark units in New Jersey where an almost identical card 
count was conducted on November 24 and 25, 1952, followed by 
contracts executed with the District Council and Local 464 of the 
Meat Cutters Union, effective as of December 1, 1952. 

Top officials of the A. & P. who testified before the committee 
stated that the course followed by the company was motivated 
entirely by frequently reiterated threats by the Meat Cutters to strike 
all of the eastern division stores unless the union was recognized as 
bargaining agent for the grocery clerks. 

In raising this defense, the A. & P. officials pointed out that the 
contracts then in force for the butchers in the Bronx, Brooklyn, and 
Garden City had a common termination date of October 4, 1952. 
They claimed further that, although the terms for the renewal of the 
butchers’ contracts had been agreed upon and reduced to draft form 
weeks before October 4, the Meat Cutters were refusing to sign unless 
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the recognition as bargaining representative for the grocery clerks 
was forthcoming. The A. & P. officials maintained that a strike 
deadline of October 13 had been fixed; that capitulation came when 
the company could no longer resist the mounting pressure; that 
competent legal counsel had advised the company that it had a right 
to recognize on the basis of a card count; and that no legal remedy 
existed which offered an escape from the dilemma of a disastrous and 
costly strike. 

The testimony before the committee also establishes that prior to 
1952 the A. & P. had a history of unfair labor practices going back at 
least as far as 1945 in connection with representation elections con- 
ducted by the NLRB. Repeatedly the NLRB was compelled to 
order new elections because the A. & P.’s activity brought the com- 
pany into direct conflict with existing labor laws. 

Most of this activity was concentrated in the Bronx and Brooklyn 
units of the company. Arrayed against the company in these two 
sectors were Local 474, Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union, 
CIO, and Local 1500 of the Retail Clerks, AFL. The strength of 
local 474 was centered chiefly in the Bronx and that of local 1500 was 
confined principally to Brooklyn, but they competed against each 
other in organizational forays in both areas and in the NLRB elec- 
tions. 

The following testimony by Patrick J. Reape, president and business 
manager of local 474, is illustrative of company conduct: 


Mr. Kennepy. And the A. & P. had an active campaign 
against union organizers? 

Mr. Reape. Definitely. 

Mr. Kennepy. How would that take place? What would 
they do? 

Mr. Reaper. Well, a number of the employees on their 
day off used to go around to the different stores and speak to 
their fellow employees and tell them of the need for a union, 
advise them of the reasons that they should belong to a 
union. Naturally, when you started out at store No. 1, you 
had either the supervisor or somebody else following you 
down the line, in order to discourage the employees in the 
store from speaking to those of us ohe were active. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Were the people at that time frightened 
about joining a union? 

Was there any fear that you noticed amongst the A. & P. 
employees? 

Mr. Reape. Well, the A. & P. supervisors and managers 
at all times threw that amount of fear into the minds of the 
men, that if they talked to the union officials, or if they 
signed a card, that they would be terminated. I mean, 
the A. & P. officials insisted upon the employees not speak- 
ing to us. They also picked up leaflets that we distributed 
in the stores so that the employees would not have a chance 
of reading those leaflets (pp. 11190-11191). 


The experiences they had with the A. & P. were also described by 
Eugene Kennedy, general manager of Local 1500 of the Retail 
Clerks, and his attorney, Patrick J. Picariello. 
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Senator Curtis. These unfair labor practices, were any 
of those established by the NLRB, as such? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. Well, my lawyer will be in a position 
to answer that, Senator. He handled the legal end of it. 

Mr. Picarre.to. All of our charges were substantiated 
by either the regional board or the National Board at 
Washington. 

Senator Curtis. Now, this is during the time you were 
attempting to organize, and prior to this signup with the 
Meat Cutters? 

Mr. Picarre..Lo. That is right. In the 1945 proceeding, 
we had filed charges on two separate occasions, and the 
election was run three times. After the first election we 
filed charges, charges to which the company consented, 
and agreed to have the election rerun. After the elec- 
tion was rerun, we had occasion to file charges again, and 
after hearings at the Board the charges were sustained, and 
the election rerun again. In 1950 we had the same exper- 
ience, that was the proceeding where we intervened with 
local 474, and again we filed charges against the company, 
after the election was conducted, and again our charges 
were substantiated, and the election rerun. 

In 1952 we had the same experience. We had to appeal 
from the ruling of the regional board to Washington, and in 
December of 1952 Washington sustained our charges, and 
the election was rerun in 1953. There was a similar exper- 
lence in 1954, when again the election had to be rerun 
because of unfair labor practices by the employer. 

Senator Curtis. Throughout this period that you have 
ta Bi these proceedings, you represented Mr. Kennedy’s 
ocal? 

Mr. Picarre.io. I did, Senator. 

Senator Curtis. So you know about the proceedings 
firsthand? 

Mr. Picarretio. Absolutely (pp. 11228-11229). 


As indicated by Mr. Picariello, both of the representation elections 
conducted by the NLRB early in 1952 in the unions’ campaigns to 
organize the grocery clerks directly reflected A. & P. interference 
with orderly elective process. In the January 9 election in Brooklyn, 
local 1500 obtained ,262 votes as against only 40 for local 474, but 
1,106 employees voted “neither.” 

Three weeks before the balloting, a letter went out over the signa- 
ture of the A. & P. vice president in charge of the Brooklyn unit 
which stated that the A. & P. had granted $3 increases to the clerks 
in the Garden City and Bronx units. The letter was construed as 
giving a clear intimation that the Brooklyn clerks might have received 
a similar increase if it had not been for the pending election proceeding. 
Local 1500 filed objections, charging that the letter affected the results 
of the election. The NLRB regional director in New York overruled 
the objections on the basis of then existing board policy (Denton 
Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc., 93 NLRB 329) which provided that 
preelection conduct could not be the basis for objections after the 
election where the objecting party was aware of the conduct and made 
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no protest before the election. Local 1500 appealed to the Board in 
Washington and it was the pendency of this appeal that clouded the 
legality of the subsequent contracts between the A. & P. and the 
Meat Cutters Union. 

With the company and local 1500 locked in this legal struggle in 
Brooklyn, Reape’s CIO union prepared for the test of its strength in 
the Bronx where the NLRB ordered a new election after setting aside 
the results of a previous election held in September 1950. The 
NLRB had sustained charges filed by local 474 that the A. & P. in 
the 1950 election improperly imposed a ‘‘no solicitation” rule and its 
supervisors sponsored antiunion petitions. 

Alfred A. Bieber, A. & P. vice president in charge of the Bronx unit, 
identified before the committee a letter he sent out 5 days before the 
Bronx election on March 19, 1952, addressed to ‘‘all employees eligible 
to vote in next Wednesday’s election,” in which he tried to persuade 
them to vote against any union (p. 11389). This was in marked con- 
trast to the silence he maintained 6 months later after the A. & P. had 
entered into its rapport with the Meat Cutters Union, insofar as the 
grocery clerks were concerned. 

In the balloting the A. & P. prevailed once more as 1,133 store clerks 
voted ‘‘neither.”” But local 474 evidenced its growing strength by 
picking up 772 votes, as against 226 for local 1500, and scented possible 
victory the following year. As President Reape deseribed it: 


We did not start a campaign immediately, not until, I 
would say, September or October, because we felt or knew 
from past experience that we could not get an election from 
the National Board within 1 year. We also felt that it was 
always best to wait until 2 or 3 months before it was possible 
of having an election to start a campaign, for the simple 
reason that we felt that a short and aggressive campaign was 
much more effective, than a long drawn out one (p. 11192). 


Mr. Bieber testified he knew after the March 1952 election that 
“‘we were living on borrowed time” (p. 11386) and there is other 
evidence in the record that the Bronx election, showing as it did that 

j almost 50 percent of the unorganized employees had indicated a 
preference for a union, was quite a jolt to the A. & P. Up to this 
point, company surveys of union sentiment among the employees 
and the estimates of the probable votes in a representation election 
had been remarkably accurate. Consideration accordingly was given 
to a “well-planned, even, pressured educational campaign to win 
back all employees.” 

French - Ratcliffe, industrial relations representative for the 
eastern division, was interrogated about this situation and this was 
his testimony: 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, in the election that was held on 
March 19, 1952, in the Bronx, the unions there made a great 
improvement over the showing that they had shown in prior 
years; did they not? ~ 

Mr. Ratcuirre. I believe that is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the company was quite concerned 
about the increase of support by the employees of the union? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. Well, the company was quite concerned 
about any elections that we had, regardless of the outcome. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You were particularly concerned in this 
election, were you not, by the fact that the unions seemed to 
be increasing in strength? 

Mr. Rarcurre. I don’t believe any more so than the 
previous one, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was a letter that went out, and you 
had meetings as to what went wrong that the employees 
would vote such a high percentage for a union, and you dis- 
cussed steps you could take to prevent the unionization, and 
what you could do .to get the employees to be against the 
union? 

Mr. Rarcuirrs. We tried to analyze it and find out why 
the surveys were not as correct as they had been before. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, for instance, I will show you this 
letter of April 22, 1952, that goes into detail in the matter 
and says there was a combination of many things that con- 
tributed to the poor showing, but the best reasons advanced 
were as follows. So that election of March of 1952, the only 
point is that it did cause you some concern? 

Mr. Rarcuirre. It caused us concern. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the fact that union had increased its 
strength had caused you some concern, and you felt the com- 
pany made a poor showing in that particular election? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. Well, F can’t say yes or no to that, be- 
cause that was my first election in the Bronx, and we were 
always concerned about our Bronx elections. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, you were concerned in this particular 
case, as to the poor showing? 

Mr. Rarcurrre. That is true (p. 11392). 


The record discloses that the A. & P.’s labor difficulties were being 
followed at this time with more than ordinary interest by Max Block, 
who was then president of Local 342 of the Meat Cutters Union and 
president of the Butchers District Council of New York and New 
Jersey. According to Rateliffe, he and Block held a series of meet- 
ings at which Block made overtures that the Meat Cutters should 
represent the grocery clerks. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did he make some offers to you as to cer- 
tain terms that might be included in the contract that might 
be attractive to the A. & P.? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. There were suggestions. There was quite 
a series of conversations, and it was sort of intertwined with 
the beginning and building up of the negotiations of the 
butcher contract that was expiring that year. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did Mr. Block first approach you 
in connection with this? 

Mr. Rartcuirre. I would say in the late spring or early 
summer. 

Mr. Kennepy. July, maybe, or June? 

Mr. Rarcuirre. Earlier than that, I would guess. 

Mr. Kennepy. May or June 1952? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. I would only guess, but I would say it was 
as early as April that I first got the suggestion that. we con- 
sider the fact that, according to Mr. Block, he had a number 
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of grocery clerks signed up, and he thought that he should 
represent them. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did he, during the course of the dis- 
cussions, point out to you that he might be able to arrange 
it for you to obtain a 5-year contract? 

Mr. Rarcuirre. During the course of our negotiating 
the meat contract, there was the idea that crept into the 
discussion 

Mr. Kennepy. Crept in? 

Mr. Rarcuirre. Crept in, yes, sir—that we could work 
out a contract for the butchers and, on proper recognition 
of the grocery clerks, that perhaps that same contract could 
be extended to cover the grocery clerks. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did it also creep in that you might 
get a 45-hour week over that period of time? 

Mr. Rartcuirre. That crept in, too. 


+ * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. But these various offers crept in about the 
45-hour week and about the 5-year contract. Didn’t 
that interest you a little bit? 

Mr. Rarcuirre. When I am negotiating, everything that 
pertains to the negotiation interests me, and I try to explore 
every avenue. enever we got into the depth of this thing, 
and I thought I bad a 5-year contract with the butchers 
with the possibility of extending it to the grocery clerks, 
when and if the union proved themselves representing them, 
I was feeling pretty good about a 5-year contract. My job 
is to get a contract that covers us as long as possible. 

But up until the very last moment did we have the qualms 
ee of the union actually representing the grocery 
clerks. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you mean you did not realize that up 
until the last moment? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. For months I did not take Mr. Block 
seriously at all. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you attracted to these various 
discussions? We brought out earlier in the testimony you 
were somewhat concerned at the success of the ClO at in 
the Bronx unit, the success that they had in their contract, 
in the election, and this bait that Mr. Block and the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters were offering to you at that time, did 
that attract you a little bit? 

Mr. Rarcuirre. It attracted me personally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. As a representative of the company it 
attracted you? 

Mr. Ratcutrre. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. It did not attract you? 

Mr. Ratcurre. Wait a minute. May I put it in my 
own words? The proposition did interest me, but when Mr. 
Block first started in with this gentle breeze of a suggestion 
I told him very definitely that if I went back to the company 





with that kind of a proposition, they would throw me out of 
the 22d floor window. For several months we kept 
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negotiating and talking about the Butcher contract and 
getting closer to our negotiations on the Butcher contract, 
and the time Mr. Block was getting a little stronger on 
his request, to finally a demand, that we recognize the 
grocery. 

Mr. Kennepy. When you finally did go back in the 
summer of 1952 to the company and gave them the offer, 
did they throw you out the 22d floor window? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. No, sir; but.they were very concerned 
about it (pp. 11399-11400). 

* « 


* * + 


Mr. Kennepy. It would appear that he had offered, or 
at least there had been discussions about the 45-hour week 
at this time, and a 5-year contract. This was obviously 
ven attractive to you in view of the fact that the ClO union 
had been making some inroads, and they hadn’t made, 
certainly, an offer of such an attractive contract. 

Didn’t you state to our investigators before when they 
interviewed you, that “Mr. Block dangled the bait and we 
took it’’? 

Mr. Ratcutrre. No, sir; I didn’t say he pongae the bait 
and we took it. He dangled the bait and we felt the mer- 
chandise. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just felt it; is that right? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. We explored the stuff (p. 11404). 


The record before the committee reveals that the “22d floor’ to 
which Ratcliffe alluded in his testimony was doing some exploring, too. 
In a sworn statement introduced early in the hearings, Elmer L. 
Reynolds, president of the eastern division, furnished this additional 
clue to company thinking at the time: 


Moreover, we recognized that if our grocery clerks were 
unionized at all, the division would be better off dealing with 
one union for both butchers and clerks rather than be prey 
to the constant whipsawing and competitive tactics whic 
two unions in the same store would entail. 

Neither of these factors was controlling, however. I can 
state categorically that the division would never have agreed : 
to the card count and the resulting contracts with the union 
were it not for the threat of a ruinous strike (p. 11221). 


Reynolds estimated that a tieup of eastern division stores would r 
cost A. & P. $700,000 a week. 

Ratcliffe testified that his superiors instructed him in July to con- 
sult with Charles A. Schimmat, the A. & P.’s national director of 
warehousing, who was the labor adviser for all of the company’s divi- 
sions in the country. Said Ratcliffe: 


He told me it was strictly eastern division’s baby and we 
would have to make up our minds. Then I went back and 
told Block that we weren’t interested, and he told me how 
simple it was, that all we had to do was to have a card count 
by some third party that would make an impartial card 
count, that be had the cards, and then we would recognize 
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them and we could have a fair and legitimate contract (p. 
11400). 


Ratcliffe then consulted Burton A. Zorn, labor counsel for the 


eastern division, to ascertain if a card count would be legitimate 
and acceptable. 


Mr. Rarcuirre. In July, when I first went to Mr. Zorn 
and asked him about the validity of a card count, he ex- 
plained to me that such a card count could be made. 

However, he did point out that a 5-year contract would 
have a doubtful value. I went back and talked to Mr. Block 
about this. I was trying to find as much argument as pos- 
sible to discourage him from his insistent and persistent dis- 
cussion of the grocery clerks, and claiming that he had suffi- 
cient cards lined up, and still insisting or trying to persuade 
me to go along with accepting a card count. Well, sometime 
in August the veiled or imphed threat was received verbally 
from Mr. Block that he had the cards, sufficient cards, for the 
glocery clerks, and if we didn’t recognize them—and he also 
made it very clear that he would not go to an NLRB elec- 
tion. In the first place, he could not, because the Bronx and 
Brooklyn were both on ice for the rest of the year of 1952. 
But he insisted that if we did not r ize a card count, we 
would have a work stoppage. I went back to Mr. Zorn and 
told him what the threats were at that time, and that is when 
he started Mr. Lester Block ' exploring the legal aspects of 
the whole situation. 

Mr. Kennepy. This does not sound as if there was much 
of a strike threat, certainly, at this period of time. 

It says here that the Meat Cutters may undertake an 
organization—this is a recitation of the facts—may undertake 
an organizational campaign without company opposition. 

You were already considering having this organizational 
campaign without opposing the union. 

Mr. Rartcuirre. No; that is not true. As I said, this 
thing started off like a gentle breeze, and it kept boiling up 
untif it became a cyclone. 

Mr. Kennepy. At this time it was still very gentle. 

Mr. Rarcurrre. No; it was beginning to get stronger, and 
there was a veiled threat in late July and early August. 
Not until I got the veiled threat did I take it seriously 
enough to go back to my own people, other than the July 
report. And then I just explored. But some time in Au- 
gust, early August, as I recall, it became stronger, and by 
this time there was definitely the veiled threat and that is 
when I went back to Mr. Zorn again, and the veiled threat 
existed at the time this exploration was made by Mr. Zorn 
through his own office staff. 

Mr. Kennepy. During this period of time, did you make 
a study to find out how much the company would save if 


they had a 45-hour week rather than a 40-hour week? 
Mr. Ratcurre. We made a study—I don’t know the 
date, but I would guess that it was in August. 


1 Not related in any way to Max Block. 
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Mr. Kennepy. It was during this period of time, if you 
were having these discussions. 

Mr. Rarcuirre. There were meetings called by Mr. Reyn- 
olds, of the unit heads, and whenever this thin t to the 
serious point that we had to do more than tell Mr. Block 
that we weren’t interested, because we had told him ‘‘No,” 
as emphatically as we could, he was still persistent, and he 
was beginning to break me down and convince me that 
possibly he had more than a majority of the cards. But 

Mr. Kennepy. Just answer the question, would you, Mr. 
Ratcliffe? 

Mr. Rarcuirre. I tried to. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you then make a study as to the rel- 
ative costs to the A. & P. Co. of a 45-hour week versus a 
40-hour week? 

Mr. Rarcuirre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did you have an agreement while 
these discussions were going on that you would also take in 
the New Jersey area as well as the New York area, and 
Mr. Block would be able to organize them? 

Mr. Rarciirre. Not at that time (pp. 11401-11402). 


While the high command of the A. & P.’s eastern division by this 
time admittedly was taking a good long look at the “bait” offered by 
Max Block in the form of a 5-year contract preserving the 45-hour 
week, and weighing seriously the advantage of having just one union 
in its stores instead of two, there was intervention from another 
quarter. 

As indicated by the testimony, Ratcliffe had been having his pri- 
vate conversations with Max Block for 4 or 5 months; he had gone to 
Schimmat, the national labor adviser for all of the divisions of the 
A. & P., in July, as mstructed by his superiors, and had been told by 
Schimmat that it was ‘‘strictly eastern division’s baby and they would 
have to make up ther minds.” 

But on July 25, 1952, Patrick F. Gorman, the international secretary- 
treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, sent the following letter 
to Schimmat: 





There is a matter which we consider of great importance as 
affects our organization and the A. & P. Co. which we would 
like to personally discuss with you. 

We will not bring a large committee and we do not feel that 
our meeting will take too much of our time. There are some 
things we have in mind which we feel will be very advan- 
tageous to the A. & P. as well as to our organization. It is 
worth talking over, I assure you. 

In all probability our committee will not be larger than 
four including the undersigned. 

You will let me know if you are in agreement to meet with 
us and we cen then set a definite daie for the conference as 
indicaied herein (p. 11311). 


In his testimony before the committee, Schimmat denied unecui- 
vocally that Gorman or anybody connected with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters ever proposed to him that the A. & P. could preserve 
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the 45-hour week in the New York area for 5 years in exchange for 
recognition of the Meat Cutters as bargaining agent for the grocery 


clerks. 
This was Schimmat’s testimony: 


Mr. Scuimmat. My records show that I had lunch with 
Mr. Gorman and two other gentlemen on the 15th of August, 
if my memory serves me correctly. 

Mr. Kennepy. At that time did he tell you what he had 
in mind which ‘‘we feel will be very advantageous to the 
A. & P. as well as to our organization’’? 

Mr. Scuimmat. He wrote the letter about the advantages 
to the tea company. My recollection is this: He advised me 
that he was supporting Mr. Block, he and his international, 
to organize the grocery clerks of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., eastern division. He was seeking my support. 

Let me just elaborate on that a moment, please. Over 
the last 20 years labor men have contacted me ‘for my support 
to organize people in the tea company. I have had one 
answer constantly, ‘If you go out and organize the people and 
you are gyfer their bargaining agent, we will sign a contract 
with ’ and that is the same reply I gave Mr. Gorman 
and t. ; ‘Chaat two gentlemen at that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he tell you at that time what would 
be very advantageous to you? 

Mr. Scuimmar. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he mention at all about-—— 

Mr. Scuimmar. He menttomed nothing at all about 


ENNEDY. Did he mention at all at that time that 
it might be possible to get you a 5-year contract? 

Mr. Scuimmat. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you aware at that time that the 
Butchers were attempting to organize the stores? Were 
you aware of it? 

Mr. Scutmmat. Yes; I was aware of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long had you been aware of it, just 
since the letter of July 25? 

Mr. Scuimmart. Just let me put it this way, Mr. Kennedy. 
At all times the Meat Cutters were active in our stores. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you aware that they were particu- 
larly active? 

Mr. Scuimmat. No, sir; not at that particular time; no 
(p. 11312). 


* * * * * 


Senator Ervin. Let meask aquestion. You got this letter 
from the intermational secretary in which he said he wanted 
to talk to you about something that would be of great ad- 
vantage to the A. & P. Tea Co.? 

Mr. Scuimmat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. And you agreed to meet him? 

Mr. Scurmmart. I did meet with him, sir. 

Senator Ervin. He never mentioned anything to the ad- 
vantage of the Tea Co. and you did not have enough curios- 
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ity to even-ask him what he referred to in his letter.that would 
be of advantage to the A. & P. Tea Co.? 

Mr. Scuimmat. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. All I have to say is if the cat had no more 
curiosity than that, 1t would stall be alive (p. 11318). 


When called to the witness stand, Gorman also denied ever having 
discussed the 45-hour week or 5-year contract. 
This was his testumony: 


Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell the committee why it was 


that you wished to have this special meeting? ‘There are 
some things in mind which we feel will be very advantageous 
to the A. & P. as well as to our own organization.” at is 


it that you wanted to discuss with Mr. Schimmat? 

Mr. Gorman. That was not one proposition, Mr. Ken- 
nedy. That was several propositions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss at that time the bring- 
ing of the clerks into the Meat Cutters? 

r. Gorman. We did, sir. On the strength that it is 
better to have peace in the country if we can arrange it by 
not stopping the workers from organizing. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was one of the factors that you offered 
him ultimately that you were going to give A. & P. a 5- 
year contract? 

Mr. Gorman. No. I don’t believe at that time con- 
traet méggtiations were even in the mind. 

Mr. Kexnepy. I am talking about lateron. You'say you 
did not discuss it at the first meeting. Later on was it 
finally arranged that they would not oppose you in return for 
a 5-year contract? 

r. Gorman. That was never discussed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they state at that time that they 
would turn over the employees in New Jersey to you? 

Mr. Gorman. No. ey never stated they would turn 
over snr thang to us. They merely stated, you go out and 
get them the hard way, or words to that effect. 

AT Kennepy. They never indicated they would help you 
at all? 

Mr. Gorman. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did they finally assist you in your 
° izational .drive? 

r. Gorman. I don’t know that they did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss at that time about grant- 
ing the A. & P. Co. a 5-year contract? 

r. @ormMAN. Never. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never discussed that? 

Mr. Gorman. Never. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was it that was going to be ad- 
vantageous to the A. & P. Co.? 

Mr. Gorman. There would be something advantageous 
on three of the propositions that we were talking about. 
The first of those that we were in New York for the purpose 
of organizing the 10,000 unorganized people that were 
employed by the chain. 
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We had a well-organized program that was staffed by our 
New York district council with approximately 5,000 
members. Naturally we don’t want strikes, we don’t look 
for strikes. The A. & P. is not inclined to just receive 
you with open arms so I talked with them about the idea of 
not opposing our organizations. I had the feeling that if 
there would be opposition there would be possibly a strike. 
If the strike occurred there would be unemployment, it 
would cost the international union nie money, it 
would cost the people a lot of wages, and I asked Mr. Schim- 
mat to at least not oppose us. He was not inclined to go 
along with us because he assumed the same general A. & P. 
attitude. 

Mr. Kuennepy. How were you finally able to talk him 
into not opposing you? Why did they agree not to oppose 
you? 

Mr. Gorman. We only asked them not to oppose us. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did they finally agree not to oppose 
you? 

Mr. Gorman. I wouldn’t know. I was not in New York 
a single time during that campaign. I addressed none 
of the meetings that they called. I might have been in New 
York on other business but took no part in that campaign to 
organize those POEs. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who took part? Who handled that 
campaign? 

Mr. Gorman. That was handled by Mr. Max Block 
(pp: 11334-11335). 


Schimmat’s testimony shows that 3 days after his meeting with 
Gorman he went into a huddle with Max-Block. 


Mr. Kennepy. What did you discuss with Max Block? 
Did you discuss with him a 5-year contract? 

Mr. Scutmmat. To the best of my recollection, this 
meeting with Max Block was a followup or the meeting 
1 had with the international. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you told Mr. Gorman that if they were 
going to organize they should go out and organize, why did 
you then meet with Max Block 3 days later? 

Mr. Scutmmat. He asked for a meeting to talk with me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had already given them your answer? 

Mr. Scuimmart. That is right. Let me explain this, Mr. 
Kennedy. My company had contracts with Mr. Block’s 
three unions, and it is my business to sit down and always 
talk with any labor leader who would like to talk with me. 

Mr. Kennepy. He didn’t mention anything about a 
5-year contract? 

Mr. Scuimmat. No, sir; he did not (pp. 11312-11313). 


Despite Schimmat’s insistence that he was endeavoring to remain 
aloof from all of these momentous developments, the testimony 
before the committee shows that, within 48 hours of his meeting with 
Max Block, full-scale research of the law applicable to the then 
existing situation was launched in the office of Zorn, the eastern 
division’s legal counsel. 
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Mr. Zorn told the committee this: 


Mr. Zorn. As I already told your staff people, Mr. 

Ratcliffe came to me within a day, 2 or 3 or prior to the time 
I had this conversation with my associate, Mr. Block, and in 
essence, Ratcliffe told me the following. I think as he testi- 
fied yesterday he may have apiroatlied me about this earlier. 
I didn’t recall that until he brought that to my attention, on 
the validity of the card count. But just prior to August 20, 
Mr. Ratcliffe said to me that he had been having a series of 
negotiations, in which I never participated, with the Meat 
Cutters, with respect to the Meat Cutters’ contract; that Mr. 
Max Block of the Meat Cutters had informed him some 
months prior to that that he, the butchers, were going to 
organize the clerks, because the other unions were out of the 
— and had been defeated in elections. He told me 
urther that Block took the position with him that knowing 
the practices of the company in the past, with respect to 
what they claimed were antiunion activities or hostility to 
unions, that Block would not sit still for any propaganda 
campaign, nor would he sit still and wait until March of 1953 
for an overall election under the Board’s rules. Ratcliffe 
told me then that Block had made it clear to him—he didn’t 
say that at that point there was a real threat of strike. As I 
recall it, as he put it to me, there was a sort of veiled threat 
or an intimation of a strike, when the butchers’ contract 
expired in October. 

t was then Mr. Ratliffe said to me “This is a matter that 
our top management is taking seriously. They want no part 
of any union for the clerks, but they want to be prepared 
with legal advice in case this situation develops.” 

Ratcliffe said to me at that time that ff we ever get 
hooked or forced into a situation of this kind, I would like 
to make the best deal I can for the company, and what I 
would like to do is try to get myself a 5-year contract with a 
45-hour week for both the butchers and the clerks.” 

He was then negotiating the butchers’ contract. Both 
at that time and I think at one prior time I told him that in 
my legal judgment if the company ever agreed to a card 
count, that that, in my opinion, would be legal (pp. 11451- 
11452). 


It . undisputed that the situation as it existed by August 20, 1952, 
was this: 

(1) Max Block had dangled the “bait,” the A. & P. was drawn 
to it and had even made a study to ascertain the savings in dol- 
lars and cents. 

(2) Max Block had proposed to Ratcliffe and Gorman had 
proposed to Schimmat that there be no opposition to the Meat 
cutters’ organizational campaign. 

(3) Zorn had advised verb that it would be legal to recog- 
nize the Meat Cutters on the basis of a card count but that a 
5-year contract would have doubtful value. 

Company officials, from President Reynolds on down, while testify- 
ing before the committee, persistently maintained they were doing 
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everything possible to avoid becoming enmeshed in any relationship 
which would recognize the Meat Cutters as bargaining agent for the 
grocery clerks. At this point, according to Zorn, there had been only 
a veiled intimation that a strike might occur. 

The legal memorandum prepared in Zorn’s office and dated August 
25, 1952, shows that the paramount issue unmistakably was the 45- 
hour week for 5 years. 

The very first paragraph of the memorandum (exhibit 11 in the 
comesyinrs hearings) is a recital of the facts upon which the research 
was based: 


There have been NLRB elections involving the Bronx and 
Brooklyn clerks within the past 12 months. No union hes 
received a majority of votes and consequently no certification 
has been issued. There is a possibility that the A.F. of L. 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union, hereafter called AFL, 
which was not a party to the above mentioned elections, may 
undertake an organizational campaign without company op- 
position. This campaign may result in a strike threat and a 
consequent recognition of the union by the company on the 
basis of a card check. The fruition of the foregoing events 
would be in the form of a 5-year contract with yearly wage 
reopening positions. {Emphasis supplied.] 


The memorandum also established that it was pointless for the 
A.& P. to capitulate to the Meat Cutters unless— 

(1) Some assurance was obtainable that the Meat Cutters 
would be the other party to the contract for the contemplated 
5 years. 

(2) Competing unions could somehow be frozen out, par- 
ticularly the CIO union, local 474, in the Bronx which now was a 
major threat and with which the A. & P. was loath to negotiate. 

Furthermore, the overriding factor was the position the NLRB 

might be expected to take in the litigation that surely would develop. 

nd these, precisely, were the points covered by the legal memoran- 
dum and admitted in the following testimony by Mr. Zorn: 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Zorn, would you answer the question 
as to whether you made a study, initially, and this is back on 
August 25, 1952, as to what would be the legal results if the 
CIO was able to file a petition while this organizing drive of 
the A.F. of L. was going on? 

Mr. Zorn. The answer is ‘‘Yes’’. 

Mr. Kennepy. As an answer to that, you found out that 
the A.F. of L. union could be in difficulty, the company 
could be in difficulty, and the National Labor Relations 
Board could move in, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Zorn. That it would jeopardize any contract which 
they signed, that is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. The second alternative which you studied 
in this memorandum was if a petition was signed after the 
company recognized the union? Isn’t that the second 
alternative that you studied? 

Mr. Zorn. There were three, Mr. Kennedy. That was 
one, that is right. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And you also found that the National 
Labor Relations Board could move in successfully on that 
contract? 

Mr. Zorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. The third alternative that you studied 
was if the contract was signed prior to the petition of the 
CIO being filed, if a contract was signed immediately after 
the card count, the card count not being known, and the 
contract fetes immediately, and a petition being filed then 
by the CIO, that was the third alternative that you studied; 
isn’t that right? 

Mr. Zorn. Well, the net effect of all those alternatives—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Just give me an answer to the question. 
Isn’t that the third alternative that you studied? 

Mr. Zorn. That if 

Mr. Kennepy. I will read it to you. The CIO would 
file a petition after the company had already recognized and 
entered into a complete collective bargaining contract with 
the A. F. of L. That is No. 3. 

Mr. Zorn. In other words, if the contract had been con- 
summated pore to the filing of a petition, the contract in my 
judgment then would have been legal. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Allright. So, therefore, the result of that 
was—that is exactly what the company did. The first two 
alternatives would have thrown the contract out. The third 
alternative could be successful, it could be a successful con- 
tract, and that is why the card count was kept secret and 
that is why the contract was kept secret, so that you could 
move in and sign this contract. 

Mr. Zorn. But, Mr. Kennedy,that was not decided by top 
management until October. It was not decided in August, 
sir (pp. 11457-11458). 


The legal memorandum also emphasized that a 5-year contract 
would not act as a bar to a representation election for any longer than 
2 years, and, in its review of possibilities of NLRB action, estimated 
that 1 or 2 years would elapse before adjudication of a particular issue. 

Because of what did develop subsequently to the preparation of 
the memorandum, the committee took note of the following excerpts: 


In the circumstances where the CIO would file its petition 
subsequent to A. & P. entering into a contract with the AFL, 
the New York region following its normal practice would dis- 
miss the petition without prejudice if it were filed less than 11 
months after the last election. When the petition was filed 
the Board would then decide whether or not the contract 
was a bar on the basis of its usual criteria. Thus the Board 
if it desired could hear evidence as to the majority status of 
the AFL at the time the contract was consummated. Fur- 
ther the Board would admit evidence in a petition pees 
concerning any alleged unfair labor practices which the com- 





pany had engaged in, in support of the AFL which would 
affect the contract between it and the AFL. The difference 
in the company’s attitude with respect to the AFL and its 
former attitude to the CIO’s organizational efforts would 
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probably weigh heavily in this respect. Here again the 
probable time range for determining the validity of the con- 
tract as a bar men be from 1 to 2 years. 

This memorandum will not discuss any unfair labor 
practice aspects of the possible activity under consid- 
eration since at least a 2-year period would be involved in 
processing the unfair labor practice charge before a final 
consideration was reached. This length of time makes a 
consideration of that problem academic since the maximum 
period of a contract as a bar is 2 years as has been pointed 
out above. It should be cere however that actively 
assisting one of rival unions or entering into a collective 
bargaining union while a proceeding is pending before the 
Labor Board constitutes illegal interference under the act 
(Southern Wood Preserving Co.) 44 NLRB 230; Fiotill 
Products, Inc., 70 NLBR 119. 

There is a remote possibility that the General Counsel may 
seek an injunction precluding the company from giving effect 
to any AFL contract pantie the determination of any 
unfair labor practice charge filed by the union. The general 
counsel has this right under the act but has been very 
chary of exercising this right. Under pressure from the 
legal regional office however, he might be presumed upon 
to seek such an injunction in the Federal courts. Conse- 

uently, the possibility of such an event cannot be entirely 
dismissed: It should also be noted that any apparent 
submission by the company to economic pressure such as 
signing a contract with the AFL upon the basis of a strike 
threat might pervade dangerously A. & P.’s relations to 
other unions—such as the Teamsters. 


On August 29, according to the testimony, Schimmat and Max 
Block were back in a huddle again in the second of a series of private, 
2-hour luncheons in all of which, according to Schimmat, he was only 
‘istening.” 

Schimmat testified without the slightest deviation that neither 
Block nor anyone else identified with the Meat Cutters ever made 
any proposition ‘‘of any kind’ about turning over the grocery clerks, 

owever, a letter from Mr. Gorman to the union’s international 
executive board which was read into the record during Gorman’s 
appearance on the stand, refers to ‘“‘considerable expense’’ with 
reference to “a campaign to organize the A. & P. stores in New 
Jersey” that had occurred “several months ago.” The letter said 
the progress of the drive was not sufficient “to lead to optimism on 
our part that the campaign would completely succeed.”’ 

The testimony discloses that every one of the Block-Schimmat 
meetings was followed almost immediately by events having an 
important bearing on this budding alliance of the A. & P. and the 
Meat Cutters. 

Ratcliffe testified that New Jersey had not entered the picture up 
to this time. In line with company reasoning as expressed by Presi- 
dent Reynolds that it would be better to have one union in the stores 
instead of two, it had now become imperative that the contemplated 
rapport with the Meat Cutters be undertaken on a divisionwide basis 
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instead of a unit basis confined only to the Bronx, Brooklyn, and 
Garden City. 

Mr. Ratcliffe fixed “early September” as the time when the issue 
of the New Jersey units was raised, “‘because I don’t remember Mr, 
Kaplan” (Irving Kaplan of Local 464 of the Meat Cutters) “coming 
into the picture until early September. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Block was the only one talking about the recogniticn of grocery clerks 
up until the end of August.” 


Mr. Kennepy. But you did pretty well decide in early 
September that this arrangement would also include the New 
Jersey stores, is that right? 

Mr. Rarcuirrs. No, sir. That was the invitation to 
recognize. By this time it was a demand. 

Mr. Kennepy. That. was on September 2, was it? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. I can’t swear to the date, but I would say 
it was in the beginning of September. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. This is a meeting of Septmeber 2, which 
was taken from Mr. Zorn’s timesheet. It recites a meeting 
which you attended. 

Mr. May. (reading): “Lunch and dinner conference, Rat- 
cliffe, J. Cohen, Sam Cohen, Max Block. Meeting, Schim- 
mat and Ratcliffe, problem in re Meat Cutters Union de- 
mand for organization and contract for all New York A. & P. 
employees, including clerks, including question of possible 
contract terms, and provisions of procedures with respect to 
possible subsequent NLRB proceedings, September 2.”’ 

Mr. Kennepy. What were the subsequent NLRB proceed- 
ings that were of concern to you on September 2? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. That is Mr. Zorn’s notes. I think he 
ought to answer it. 

Mr. Kennepy. What do you remember? You attended 
the conferences. 

Mr. Rarcuirre. I attended the conferences every day. 
I don’t remember the specific conference. As I stated before, 
I thought early in September Mr. Kaplan came into the pic- 
ture, and perhaps that is whenever they expanded their de- 
mands to include the two Newark units, Newark and Pater- 
son units. 

Mr. Kennepy. Weren’t you concerned at that time also 
about the fact that the other unions, the CIO union, and 
possibly 1500, would bring some NLRB action if you went 
in and made a contract of this kind? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. I don’t think so; no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wasn’t that discussed? 

Mr. Rartcuirrs. I don’t remember it being discussed. 

Mr. Knnnepy. Certainly it is discussed in this August 25, 
1952, memo, and it would appear that it was also discussed 
in the September 2 meeting, that you were concerned about 
the action that the NLRB might take, or what proceedings 
might occur before the NLRB. 

r. Ratcuirre. May have been, but I don’t remember 
any particular threat over in New Jersey, the CIO or anybody 
else (pp. 11402-11404). 
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Zorn’s timesheets also showed that on September 3 he spent 2 
hours in a “conference at A. & P. with Schimmat discussing Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters problems and various difficulties in connection 
therewith,” but Schimmat testified that he did not remember any 
discussions with Zorn. 


Mr. Kzennepy. If all these things were going on and you 
were the representative for labor relations for the national 
A. S P. they were not keeping you advised evidently, is that 
right? 

Mr. Scurmmat. Of what? 

Mr. Kennepy. Of what was going on. 

Mr. Scutmmat. They were keeping me advised of the con- 
tract negotiations for the butchers, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. But as far as the clerks, they were not 
telling you what the conditions were in the situation. 

Mr. Scurmmat. As I mentioned before, in September the 
request was made for the grocery clerks to Mr. Ratcliffe and 
a roma was made on Mr. Ratcliffe and then the threat of 
a strike. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to the records here it would in- 
dicate that those discussions regarding the terms of the 
contract and these other matters on the clerks came up a good 
deal of time before that, maybe 5 or 6 weeks before that. 
You were not advised about it? 

Mr. Scurmmart. No, sir, I was not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t know anything about it? 

Mr. Scuimmat. Not any discussions on any grocery clerks, 
no (pp. 11322-11323). 


The record before the committee also shows that Schimmat dis- 
claimed any knowledge of the legal memorandum prepared in Zorn’s 
office. He said he never heard of the memorandum and had never 
seen it. 


The Cuarrman. Did you have conferences with the law 
firm about it? 
Mr. Scurmmat. No, sir (pp. 11320-11321). 


On September 9, Schimmat had another private luncheon tete-a- 
tete with Max Block. Two days later, an unidentified company 
memorandum relayed a report from the Brooklyn unit that Block’s 
union, local 342, was “quite active’ and managers and supervisors 
were asking what to do about the situation. The memorandum 
stated further that F. N. Charlton, the vice president in charge of 
the unit, had been advised “to use his own judgment about ordering 
the organizers out of the stores if they do not attract any attention.” 

Schimmat maintained that he never heard, until Ratcliffe told 
him during the middle or toward the end of September, that the 
Meat Cutters were demanding the grocery clerks be turned over. 
He testified further that the only discussion he had with anyone 
about a 5-year contract and continuance of the 45-hour week was 
when he was told by Ratcliffe that it might be incorporated into the 
butchers’ contracts. 
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Schimmat and Block conferred again on September 15. 


Mr. Kennepy. What were you having all these meetings 
about? What were you discussing August 29, September 
9, and September 15? 

Mr. Scurmmat. I was listening. 

Mr. Kenneay. And you didn’t say anything? 

Mr. Scurmmat. Yes. If I ever got a word in edgewise. 
The gist of all these meetings I had were always about one 
thing, seeking our assistance to organize the people in the 
eastern division. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were they saying to you in order to 
obtain the assistance when they were doing the talking 
August 29, September 9, and these other times? 

Mr. Scuimmat. The best way I can answer that, Mr. 
Kennedy, is this way: After gomg to a luncheon with Mr. 
Block for 2 hours it is very difficult to know what he was 
talking about. He is a difficult man to listen to. 

Mr. Kennepy. You would say that was true of each one of 
these days? 

Mr. Scuimmat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. No talk at all during all this period of time 
about getting a 5-year contract or a 45-hour week over a 
5-year period of time? 

Mr. Scuimmat. No, sir (p. 11313). 


Four days later, Ratcliffe and Zorn met with Max Block and his 
attorney, Arnold Cohen. Ratcliffe testified that Block declared he 
was going to stop ‘messing around’ and was tired of the stalling tactics 
being employed by the A. & P. Zorn corroborated this and testified 
further that Arnold Cohen said to him, “We are going to get this 
thing moving, and moving in the proper shape, and I am going to 
send you fellows a formal demand for recognition.” 

At this same meeting, according to Ratcliffe, the suggestion was 
advanced that Zorn and Cohen should sit down and select an arbi- 
trator to conduct the card count. 

There is further testimony that the eastern division’s high command 
still had not made up its mind, that Ratcliff and Zorn continued to 
stall and that this situation remained unchanged until the end of 
September. 

owever, there is other testimony that sheds considerably more 
illumination on the nature of the developments at this particular stage. 

Out of the Bronx came news that spurred both the A. & P. and the 
Meat Cutters into a frenzy of action. This excerpt from the testi- 
mony of Patrick Reape, president of the CIO union, local 474, points 
7 the character of the news that spelled out for the A. & P. and the 
Meat Cutters the possibly disastrous consequences of further delay: 


Mr. Kennepy. You had a contract, did you not, with the 
Safeway Stores? 

Mr. Reape. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you been pressing the Safeway Stores 
for a 40-hour week? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And had the Safeway Stores agreed about 

September of 1952 that they would grant a 40-hour week? 
r. Reapp, Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this quite a concession by a retail 
store! 

Mr. Reaps. Yes; in New York it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was? 

Mr. Reape. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would this mean loss of a considerable 
a of money to go from a 45-hour week to a 40-hour 
week? 

Mr. Reape. Well, certainly, I think I can safely say it 
was putting the Safeway Stores at a disadvantage insofar as 
competition is concerned in the field. 

Mr. Kennepy. But they had indicated at that time that 
they would sign a 40-hour week; is that right? 

Mr. Reape. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And their contract would embody a 40- 
hour week clause or provision. That was in September or 
October of 1952. It was about this time that you began to 
reactivate your campaign in the A. & P. stores? 

Mr. Reape. That is correct. I might explain in reference 
to that that we had found from past procedures and past 
practice that any increase we got from Safeway in previous 
years, starting a campaign in A, & P., A. & P. immediately 
came up with the same type of an increase as we had gotten. 
We felt that since Safeway had offered a 40-hour week, start- 
ing a campaign in A. & P. at the time would force A. & P. 
men into giving a 40-hour week to their employees at the 
time, or, on the other hand, that we would again prove to 
the employees of A. & P. that it certainly was to their ad- 
vantage to belong to a union (p. 11192). 


Max Block and Schimmat held the last of their intimate luncheon 
get-togethers on September 26. Because Schimmat persisted in telling 
the committee that he was only “‘listening’’ at all these meetings, the 
committee is compelled to look elsewhere in the record for possible 
answers. 

The following, from the testimony of Ratcliffe, thus acquired 
importance: 


Mr. Kennepy. You took a survey? 

Mr. Ratcutrre. I took a survey tbe last couple of days in 
September, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you thought that the Meat Cutters 
would not have the employees? 

Mr. Rartcuirre. The report showed that the Amalgamated 
did not have the grocery clerks signed up in the three New 
York units. 

Mr. Kennepy. But in this period of time you said that 
Mr. Block had been stating that he did have them? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. He had been stating that since April or 
early in the summer (p. 11408). 
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Concurrent with this activity by the company was corresponding 
activity by the Meat Cutters as shown by the following testimony: 


Mr. Kennepy. On September 30, 1952, there was a letter 
written by Arnold Cohen to the A. & P.Co. Did you expect 
to receive that letter? Do you know the letter to which I am 
referring? 

Mr. Doyze. Is that September 30? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 2 

Mr. RatcuirFre. Yes, sir; I expected to receive that letter. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had discussed the letter prior to that 


time? 
Mr. Rarcuirre. We had been forewarned. 
* * * *x * 


The CuarrMan. The letter may be printed in the record 
at this point. Counsel may refer to it for the purposes of 
interrogation. 

Mr. May. It is addressed to the A. & P. Co. and reads as 
follows: 

‘‘GENTLEMEN: I am the attorney for the Butchers’ District 
Council of New York and New Jersey, which consists of local 
unions chartered by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, in New York and New 
Jersey. 

“T have been requested by Max Block, president of the 
council, to inform you that the council, acting on behalf of its 
member locals Nos. 342 and 400 and 489 within their geo- 
graphic units, has been designated as the sole collective bar- 
gaining agent, each in their geographic units, in a unit con- 
sisting of your employees in the grocery, dairy, and produce 
departments employed in your supermarkets and service 
stores.” 

Then the attorney also makes mention that the particular 
locals also represent the majority of those employees. Then 
he continues: 

“T have been requested to notify you that local No. 342 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
represent more than a majority of your employees in the 
above-mentioned unit in stores serviced by the Brooklyn 
warehouse, and also have been designated as sole collective- 
bargaining agent by more than a majority of the employees in 
the above unit in stores serviced by the Garden City unit, 
and that locals Nos. 400 and 489 of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen Union have been designated 
as sole collective-bargaining agent by more than a majority of 
the employees in the above unit working in supermarkets and 
service stores supervised by your Bronx unit. 

“T have been requested by the council, acting on behalf of 
the aforementioned local unions, to request recognition by 

our company of the aforesaid council acting on behalf of the 
ocals as sole collective-bargaining agent for the employees 
within the aforementioned units, and separately in en of the 
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units supervised by your Brooklyn, Garden City, and Bronx 
warehouses. 

“T have further been requested to urge you to communicate 
with the council, through Max Block, or through this office, 
to arrange a conference upon receipt of this letter, at which 
time collective bargaining negotiations can be commenced. 

“Very truly yours, 

“ARNOLD CoHEN,” 


Mr. Kennepy. You say you knew this letter was coming. 
Wasn’t it a fact, then, that you were taking the first step in 
building up a record that this certain exchange of corres- 
pondence took place between you and the union, the company 
and the union, to build up a record in case there were any legal 
proceedings at a later date? 

Mr. Rarcuirre. That was not a fact, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. This letter would make it appear that you 
were just beginning to negotiate, you were abectuse strangers 
to one another, didn’t know one another, but were just going 
to begin to sit down and discuss the contract, when, in fact, 
you had been discussing it for some 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Rarcurrre. Five or six months. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Ratcuirre. As I say, it started out as a gentle breeze 
and blew itself into a tornado, and now the tornado is be- 
ginning to strike. 

Mr. Kennepy. The tornado takes a funny shape, because 
it makes it appear that you didn’t discuss anything prior to 
this, that you were absolute strangers to one another (pp. 
11404-11405). 


* ok * * * 


The CuarrMan. How does it happen that this letter says 
“to arrange a confernce upon receipt of this letter, at which 
time collective bargaining negotiations can be commenced’’? 
You say they had been going on for 6 months. I do not 
understand this. 

Mr. Rarcuirre. The verbal instructions that we received 
about the letter was that Mr. Block was absolutely fed up 
with the stalling tactics that I was taking, that he had—— 

The CuarrMan. The stalling tactics were tectics you had 
employed in the course of negotiations? 

Mr. Rarcuirre. I was still undecided as to whether or not 
he had a fair representation of the grocery clerks. But he 
started implying his economic pressure, and at this point he 
said that he was going to stop being nice and going to get 
rough (p. 11406), 





Ratcliffe declared that he sent the Arnold Cohen letter to Zorn on 
October 1, together with the following transmittal letter: 


Dear Mr. Zorn: Enclosed please find self-explanatory 
letter that I received from Mr. Arnold Cohen representing 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America in New York and New Jersey. 
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We question Mr. Cohen’s statement that Mr. Block 
represents a majority of the employees in our grocery, dairy, 
and produce departments of our supermarkets and service: 
stores. 

Therefore, will you kindly contact Mr. Cohen and clear up 
this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
Frencn T. Ratcuirre. 
(Pp. 11406-7.) 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. This is an extremely formal letter that 
you are writing to Mr. Zorn, furnishing this other letter 
that had been sent to you. Wasn’t it a fact that you wrote 
this letter so that if there were any NLRB proceedings at 
a later time you could show them this correspondence you 
had received and what steps you had then taken? 

Mr. Rarcuirre. That is not a fact, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Zorn then write a letter or send 
a telegram? Do you know if Mr. Zorn then took any action? 

Mr. Ratcuirr. Yes; I directed him to get in touch with 
Mr. Cohen and clear the matter up. I am sure that he 
followed through on it. 

om Kennepy. Do you know what steps he took after 
that? 

Mr. Rartcuirre. That would be Mr. Zorn’s 

Mr. Kennepy. But do you know what he did? 

Mr. Rarcurrre. Precisely; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. Hadn’t you discussed it during this period 
of time, that you would have to have certain documents 
that would pass between yourselves and the union to make 
sure that the record looked proper in case there were pro- 
ceedings at a later time? 

Mr. Ratcurrre. Mr. Kennedy, it wasn’t that we were 
that smart. We weren’t anticipating any necessity for that. 
Whenever the union went on paper, we went on paper. 
When the union brought along a lawyer, I brought along a 
lawyer. When I got a letter oil the union lawyer, I sent 
it to my lawyer (p. 11407). 


Zorn in his testimony, was not in accord with Ratcliffe on this 
point. On October 7, he sent the following letter to Arnold Cohen: 


We represent the above-named employer. We have been 
informed of your letter dated September 30, 1952, wherein 
Ne have transmitted the demand of your client, the 

utchers’ District Council of New York and New Jersey, to 
negotiate with the employer as collective bargaining agent 
of its employees in the grocery, dairy, and produce, depart- 
ments of its supermarkets and service stores in its Brooklyn, 
Garden City, and Bronx units. If your client represents a 
majority of such employees as evidenced by certification of 
the National Labor Weise Board, the employer, of 





course, will negotiate with it. Until such time, we do not 
believe that any useful purpose will be served by any con- 
ferences as suggested by you (p. 11461). 
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After characterizing Arnold Cohen’s formal demand for recognition 
in writing on September 30 as “the boilerplate type of letter,” Zorn 
testified that one reason he wrote his letter of October 7 was because 
he ‘‘wanted a written record” of the Meat Cutters’ rejection of the 
company’s request for an NLRB election. 

Zorn got it in a telegram from Cohen on October 8 which said: 


Letter received. Council emphatically rejects company 
proposal, Will not subject members to procedural delays and 
company dilatory antiunion tactics as experienced in prior 
campaign. Council represents more than majority each unit 
and insists upon recognition or will immediately invoke 
economic action (p. 11463). 


The incongruity of all this byplay becomes all the more apparent, 
however, when measured against the testimony about other develop- 
ments that were occurring at the same time. 

Ratcliffe fixed either October 2 or 3 as the time when the eastern 
division’s high command decided to capitulate and agree to the card 
count. This was corroborated by Vice President Bieber, who testified 
that he knew “a week—10 days, maybe” before the card count on 
October 9 and 10 that there was going to be one. Attorney Joseph E. 
O’Grady, now a member of the New York Transit Authority, who was 
in private practice in 1952, told the committee he was contacted by 
either Zorn or Cohen or both about a week before the actual count 
and asked if he would be available to serve as the impartial arbitrator. 

To maintain proper perspective regarding the events after October 
1, this portion of the committee’s report is now directed to specific 
subjects of inquiry and the evidence relating to them. 

This is the order in which these subjects are reviewed: 

(1) Company coercion of the employees before the card count 
and signing of the contracts. 

(2) The card count, the secrecy surrounding it, the fraud 
perpetrated in connection with it, and the spurious nature of 
the so-called strike threat. 

(3) The contracts themselves and the secret supplementary 
agreement that continued the 45-hour week until 1957. 

On the issue of company coercion before the card count, Charles T. 
Douds, who was New York regional director of the NLRB in 1952, 
came to the committee hearings with an armful of affidavits obtained 
from company employees. The affidavits, taken from NLRB files 
supported Mr. Douds’ testimony to the effect that the NLRB had 
found a considerable amount of evidence of coercion prior to the 
signing of the contracts on October 11. Sample affidavits read into 
the record followed the pattern of unlawful assistance previously 
described in this report, including threatened loss of employment 
unless the cards were signed. 


Mr. Kennepy. This was coercion on whose part? 

Mr. Doups. Well, it was primarily on the part of the 
company supervisors, of course. 

Mr. ENNEDY. You say that this coercion took place even 
prior to the time the contract was signed? 

Mr. Doups. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you mean that coercion was used b 
company representatives to get people to sign these cards 
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which would make the Meat Cutters their bargaining 
representative? 

Mr. Doups. That is correct. Our evidence indicated that 
there was quite a considerable amount of coercion in connec- 
tion with signing these cards (p. 11285). 


* * * *¥ * 


Mr. Dovups. * * * I have here an affidavit from an 
employee, from which I will read an excerpt. This is an 
employee in a store in Astoria, N.Y. I am quoting from the 
affidavit. 

“I was out of the store when Cornelius, from 342”’—that 
is, local 342 of the Meat Cutters—‘‘came around to sign up 
employees. This was definitely in the first week of October. 
But I came in the next day and the bookkeeper said to me 
‘Sign this card.’ I asked her ‘What is it?’ She said, “This 
is for the union.’ 

“T said, ‘What union?’ She said, ‘For the Meat Union, 
342.’ I said, ‘I didn’t join the union.’ She said I have to 
fill it out because if I didn’t, I would have to pay a $50 fine. 
So I went to the manager. I said ‘What in hell is going on 
here? All these years you are against the union and all of a 
sudden you send us cards saying to join the union.’ Stuart, 
the manager, told me if I didn’t want to pay the $50 to fill 
out the card.” 

The second one: This is an employee in a store in Brooklyn. 

“Some time in October 1952 somebody from local 342 asked 
me to sign an application blank. Before I signed it, I asked 
the manager, Mr Mann, who was standing by, what happens 
if I didn’t sign it. He said, ‘Do you want your job?’ I 
said, ‘Yes.’ ‘Then,’ he said, ‘sign it.’ ” 

This is an employee in a store in Ozone Park, Long Island. 

“Some time in September 1952, the assistant manager, 
Gene Smith, told me that a union was going to get in, and 
gave me a 342 card. He said that if I signed up I wouldn’t 
have to pay $50,” and I have more. 

Mr. Kennepy. Which clearly shows that even prior to the 
signing of the contract on October 11, the company was 
actively urging its employees to join the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters? 

Mr. Doups. Yes. I think the evidence shows a wide- 
spread campaign by the company along with local 342 to get 
cards signed, and these were the cards that were checked in 
the card check. 

Mr. Kennepy. As I understood one of the affidavits that 
you quoted from there, there is a definite implication that 
if they didn’t join the union, they would be fired. 

Mr. Doups. That is right. 

The CuartrMANn. They said ‘What happened,” and they 
said, ‘Do you want your job,” and if he said “Yes,” they 
said, ‘‘Well, sign that card.” 

Mr. Dovps. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. And that was management. 

Mr. Doups. Yes. That is what we call coercion. 
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The Cuarrman. I call it that, too. 

Mr. Kennepy. Even if the contract had been legal on 
October 11, this was prior to the time the union shop clause 
had come into effect; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Dovups. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was prior to October 11? 

Mr. Doups. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say that this contract that was signed, 
then, on October 11, 1952, was an illegal contract? 

Mr. Doups. That is correct (pp. 11285-11286). 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Based on this investigation and based upon 
the knowledge of the company’s position toward unions 
prior to this, did you consider this to be a fraud on the part 
of the company? 

Mr. Doups. Well, this certainly, under the National Labor 
Relations Act was illegal activity on the part of the com- 
pany. It is important, of course, that this was widespread 
activity. This was not just in one or two stores. 

Mr. Kennepy. All this activity that you described as in 
your opinion illegal activity, was above and beyond the 
signing of the contract on ctober 11? 

Mr. Dovups. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. You started to get these complaints from 
the various employees, and they came in from Brooklyn, 
Garden City, and the Bronx? 

Mr. Dovups. That is right (pp. 11289-11290). 


In the record before the committee there is also testimony by 
Eugene Kennedy, the general manager of Local 1500, Retail Clerks, 
bearing on this same question. Kennedy said he received more than 
100 telephone calls from his supporters in the Brooklyn unit. 


Mr. Kennepy. When would this be, about? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. I would say in the latter part of Septem- 
ber or the early part of October. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you heard prior to that time that they 
were attempting to organize the clerks in the stores? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. I heard some rumors but around the 
latter part of September or the first part of October, that is 
when I got this number of phone calls. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did the people say in the telephone 
calls? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That they were being compelled to sign 
cards not only by the Butchers Foes n, but by the super- 
visors and managers of the A. & P. C 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. What had the A. & P. attitude been prior 
to that time, as far as the unig attempting to organize the 
employees of the A. & P. Co. 

Mr. E. Kennepy. Very Sk antiunion (p. 11227). 
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Kennedy declared that he sent the following letter to the A; & P. 
on October 8: 


GENTLEMEN: Information from unimpeachable sources has 
come to us that notwithstanding the pendency and still un- 
determined status of the above-entitled representation pro- 
ceedings initiated by our union as petitioner, your district 
supervisors have been visiting your supermarkets in geo- 
graphical area in said petition involved, urging the employees 
comprising the bargaining unit to join up a affiliate them- 
selves with the Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union of Greater 
New York, Local No. 342. 

This incident and course of conduct symbolizes your com- 
pany’s well-entrenched policy and constitutes but another 
manifestation of its utter disregard for the provisions of the 
statutes enacted for the primary purpose of insuring the 
determination of its use arising in labor-management rela- 
tions by legal and lawful methods. 

That the employees herein involved may choose their own 
collective bargaining agent free from any interference, 
coercion, restraint, or threats of reprisals on the part of man- 
agement, either directly or indirectly as is their right, we 
urge you to desist from continuing employing these tactics or 
any others calculated with like intent or design (p. 11229). 


Although put on clear notice that this activity by company super- 
visors was being carried out in the face of a pending appeal in a repre- 
sentation matter, the A. & P. chose to ignore the local 1500 letter as 
evidenced by the following testimony: 


Mr. Ratcuirre. This was dated October 8, and I received 
it October 9. I immediately turned it over to Mr. Zorn, 
Iam sure. His reply was that he was about 3 or 4 days late, 
because by this time the stipulations had been drawn and the 
card count was underway. There was no way of stopping it. 
I would also like to point out that this fact shows that the 
so-called arrangement was not secret, because if Mr. Kennedy 
knew about it everybody knew about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Certainly he didn’t know about the arrange- 
ment. He just knew that the representatives of the A. & P. 
were around coercing the employees to sign up with the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters. He didn’t know that you were 
going to then hold a card count. Why didn’t you make it 
public that you were going to hold a card count? 

Mr. Rarciirre. Apparently it was public, if Mr. Kennedy 
knew about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Some individuals were complaining about 
it. Why didn’t the A. & P. Co. make it public, the fact that 
this was going to be a card count? 

Mr. Rartcuirre. For two reasons. In our book, it is the 
union’s duty to make it public, and No. 2 under threat of 
strike, we had to keep our mouth shut. 


ene mn 
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Mr. Kennepy. Do you mean that the union said, ‘“‘Unless 
you keep it quiet that you are going to have a card count, we 
will strike you?” 

Mr. Rarcurrre. Yes, sir. That was part of the whole 
arrangement (p. 11411). 


* * * * * 


Senator Cuurcn. A minute ago, Mr. Ratcliffe, if I heard 
you correctly, you said the company did not make the card 
count public because that was part of the whole arrangement. 
What did you mean by that? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. When we got right down to the wire and 
our hands were tied behind our backs, and Mr. Block was 
making his—well, what is stronger than demands—he was 
telling us what we were going to do. But we discussed all 
the points, and we got down to the point where we came up 
with this agreement: That if Mr. Block was right, and he 
had sufficient cards signed up, it would make no difference 
anyway. Mr. Zorn and Mr. Cohen would get together and 
establish a third disinterested party to make the card count. 
If the card count was successful, they would have the same 
opportunity extended to the New Jersey stores and, four, if 
the card count was unsuccessful we would have a card count 
with the butchers and they would get off our backs. 

Senator Cuurcu. And the company remaining quiet with 
respect to the employees as to the fact that a card count was 
in process was part of the arrangement you had with the 
union, is that right? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. That was all that four-phased agreement; 
yes, sir. 

In other words, Senator, it was, again, a very powerful 
threat of a work stoppage (p. 11412). 


The testimony of Vice President Bieber, in charge of the Bronx 
unit, was not positive with respect to the union’s threat to strike if 
there was any leak about the forthcoming card count. 

Bieber admitted that he had received instructions not to oppose 
the Meat Cutters in their drive to obtain signatures and that he was 
aware of various subterfuges being used by the Meat Cutters in the 
campaign. He also identified copies of letters he had sent out over 
his signature just 6 months earlier, when the CIO and the Retail 
Clerks competed against each other in the representation election 
conducted by the NLRB, in which he took great pains to keep the 
employees informed and sought to persuade them to vote against any 
union. 


Mr. Kennepy. Don’t you feel then in fairness to your 
employees that they should have known, No. 1, about the 
subterfuges that were being used on them, which you, as the 
manager of the store, realized and knew, and No. 2, the fact 
that this card count was going to take place at the end, on 
October 9 and 10. 

Mr. Breser. To answer your first question, Mr. Kennedy, 
the wildest statements have always been made by unions in 
trying to organize. There is no way that I can controvert 
those. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Except by making a statement as to what 
the true facts were. at about the second point? 

Mr. Breser. Would you mind repeating it? 

Mr. Kennepy. The second point is why you didn’t make 
public to your employees the fact that a card count was to 
take place on October 9 and 10. 

Mr. Breser. Mr. Kennedy, I have tried to tell you that 
we were under threat of a strike, and, as such, we did not 
know what was going to happen. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the union tell you that they would 
strike if you made public that a card count was being con- 
ducted? 

Mr. Breser. Not me; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they tell your superiors? 

Mr. Bizser. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that the information that came down 
to you? 

Mr. Breser. The information was not to oppose the Amal- 
gamated signing cards. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is just on the question of making it 
public. Were you informed that the union would strike if 
you made public the fact that the card count was being con- 


ducted? 
Mr. Biezser. No (pp. 11383-11384). 
* * * * * 


Senator Ervin. There was some prearrangement, was there 
not, between the A. & P. Co. and the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters, which got the A. & P. in such a position that it sought 
legal advice as to what was to happen if these events occurred ; 
namely, they did not oppose the unionization of the clerks by 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, and agreed to a card count 
rather than an election? The fruit of these possible future 
events was a 5-year contract? 

Mr. Breser. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. So they sought legal advice as to what 
would happen when these anephedie were fulfilled? 

Mr. Breser. I might even say that prior to the card check, 
I believe the company had the hope that the union would not 
insist upon a card check. 

Senator Ervin. Now, were the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters in the A. & P. Co. already, and were they threatening 
to strike? 

Mr. Breper. There was a lot of wild talk in the stores, sir. 

Senator Ervin. I have heard a lot about strike threats in 
this investigation, but I never have been able to find out who 
~e them. Could you tell us who was threatening to 
strike? 

Mr. Bieser. They get together and they talk, and some of 
the rumors come back to us about what they are going to do, 
and we try to weigh them and find out if they are good or 
bad, or any basis to it. 

Senator Ervin. They had gone so far as to seek advice. 
A. & P. Co. was seeking advice based in part upon a threat to 
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strike, and we have had that testified about the threat to 
strike; but so far as the evidence discloses this threat to 
strike must have been made by some unknown and unidenti- 
fied John Doe that creditors have been looking for all of these 
years and never have been able to find them. That is all 
(p. 11387). 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. We have had testimony and evidence 
before the committee, and I want to make sure that the rec- 
ord is completely clear, that coercion was used against the 
employees in the New York area also prior to October 11, 
to get the employees to join the union. 

ou did cooperate in two areas, at least. You cooperated 
when you knew there was subterfuge being used against the 
employees to get them to sign the cards, and you did not 
tell them or inform them about it, and the second point is 
you kept this card count secret, the fact that there was to 
e a card count, you kept that secret, so you cooperated to 
that extent. 

Then you cooperated, of course, by changing the attitude 
toward unionization during this period of time. At the time 
the contract was signed, isn’t it true that you understood 
there was an agreement, a gentleman’s agreement, or what- 
ever you might call it, that the 45-hour week would be ex- 
tended for a 5-year period? 

Mr. Bieser. I understood that, yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. The reason for this cooperation, as has 
just been outlined by our counsel, Mr. Kennedy, as I under- 
stand your testimony, was because you were under circum- 
stances where the Meat Cutters were threatening a strike. 

You furnished this committee with certain documents. I 
concur with what Senator Ervin said that there is a good deal 
of vagueness around this threat of strike. Do you have any 
comparable documents that would indicate that the union 
ever took the position that, if you told your employees fully 
what this card business was about, and, when they signed the 
cards, what they were doing was designating this union as 
their bargaining agent, that as a result of such disclosures the 
union would strike? Have you any documents like that? 

Mr. Brzeser. No. (p. 11390). 


The testimony discloses that Attorney O’Grady, the impartial arbi- 
trator, was contacted on October 8 by counsel for the company and 
the union. O’Grady testified that he was advised that the count had 
to be completed by the night of October 10 and that he began 
the count on the morning of October 9. A formal stipulation 
executed by the company and the union, which, incidentally, never 
was delivered to O’Grady until the second day of the count, called 
for the comparison of signatures on the union cards with the signa- 
tures of the employees on the company’s payroll records. The count 
_ conducted in the headquarters office of the A. & P. in New York 

ity. 

The committee’s report digresses at this point to include some highly 
important and illuminating testimony on the issue of the card count 
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from the standpoint of the unions involved, Locals 342, 400, and 489 
of the Meat Cutters. 

Dominick Maggiocomo, secretary-manager of local 489, told the 
committee he never knew the contract had been signed the day after 
the card count until he was so informed by committee investi- 
gators. 

Examination of the contracts themselves confirm Maggiacomo’s 
testimony. Insofar as local 489 was concerned, no authorized repre- 
sentative of that local ever did affix his signature to a 1952 contract 
for either the butchers or the clerks. As reported previously, the 
contracts were negotiated by the Butchers District Council of New 
York and New Jersey on behalf of the three locals and signed by 
Max Block as district council er Furthermore, there is no 
evidence that the constituent locals of the council ever gave any 
authorization to anybody to bind the council to a contract. 

Maggiacomo also gave the surprising testimony that even he did 
not know the purpose of the card count. 


Mr. Krnnepy. Did you instruct the employees of your 


union, the business agent, to go out and obtain signatures 
on cards? 


Mr. Mageracomo. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell them at that time that there 
was going to be a card count? 

Mr. Maaeracomo.' No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know there was going to be a 
card count? 

Mr. Maaaracomo. I knew there was going to be a card 
count, but I didn’t know what it was for. I thought it 
was a regular procedure to have a card count and then go 
to the election. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t know this card count was the 
one to decide the bargaining representative? 

Mr. Maaeracomo. I did not (p. 11529). 


Joseph Cohn, secretary-manager of local 400, testified that his 
business agents did not know why they were gathering the cards. 


Mr. Kennepy. The card count was held on October 9 
and 10; is that right? 

Mr. Coun. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you aware that that card count was 
taking place? 

Mr. Coun. I was told about it prior to the card count. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you learn about it? 

Mr. Coun. I couldn’t date it exactly. I would say a few 
days before, generally. But it was 1, 2, 3, or 4 days. It is 
impossible for me to remember when. 

r. Kennepy. Did your business agents know that the 
cards they were getting were to be used in this card count? 

Mr. Coun. Absolutely not (p. 11536). 


With further reference to activities in the Bronx unit, the Committee 
heard testimony by Donald Woison, now a New York City fireman 
but formerly an A. & P. clerk, that he helped local 400 to obtain 
signatures. Woison said he encountered a great deal of opposition 
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from fellow employees and only succeeded in getting about 15 to 
sign but he then was instructed to obtain the names of other employees 
who were refusing to sign from the timecards in the store. oison 
declared he turned over about 20 names to the business agent of local 
400. He also asserted that he was told that the cards were necessary 
to secure an election and, when he found out he had been duped, he 
tried to rectify matters by joining Reape’s CIO union in the sub- 
sequent unsuccessful campaign to throw off the yoke of the Meat 
Cutters. 

From Fred Cornelius, formerly a business agent for Max Block’s 
union, local 342, the committee received testimony establishing that 
fraud was committed in the card count. He testified that local 342’s 
business agents also were under instructions to bring into the union 
office the names of A. & P. employees. 


Mr. Kennepy. What would be the point of getting the 
names? If you couldn’t get the signatures, why would you 
be getting the names of people? 

Mr. Cornetivs. Then the names were put onto applica- 
tion cards in the union office. 

The CuarrMaAn. Do you mean now that you just got names 
and turned them in to the union office and then someone 
there supplied the signature? 

Mr. Cornetivs. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You know that to be a fact? 

Mr. Cornz.ivs. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaANn. And that is the way a number of cards 
were obtained? 

Mr. CorneE.ivs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then they did not have the signatures of 
the parties whose name appeared on them? 

Mr. Corne.ius. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Was that a pretty extensive practice? 

Mr. Corne ius. Well, I know of a few hundred cards like 
that. 

The CuarkMan. You know of a few hundred like that? 

Mr. Corneuivus. Yes, sir. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you, personally, participate in writing 
these cards, transferring the names that you brought in to 
the cards? 

Mr. Corneuius. Yes, sir. Everyone in the office par- 
ticipated. 

Mr. Kennuepy. What office was this? 

Mr. Corneuivs. In the union office. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is local 342’s office? 

Mr. Corne ius. Local 342; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Everybody in the office would participate 
in signing the cards? 

_ Mr. Cornezuivs. Filling them out and signing them; yes, 
sir. 

Mr, Kennepy. Who instructed you to do that? 

Mr. Corne.ius. Local 342 is a two-man organization. 
Max Block is the big boss, and Billy Casale is his second in 
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command. Everybody else does what they tell them to. 

Casale was the one that directly told us. That is the business 
ent. 

a Kernnepy. To fill out these fictitious and false cards? 

Mr. Corne.ivs. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Is that the same man who testified here a 
few moments ago? 

Mr. Corne ius. That is right. 

The CuHarrMan. You said all those in the office, the union 
office, participated. Was that so that the signatures would 
be different? 

Mr. Cornetivs. Yes, sir. The signatures were written 
backhand and left-handed and every other which way so 
that they would appear different. 

The CuarrnMan. That was an effort to conceal them? 

Mr. Cornetivus. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. And that occurred on several hundred 
cards? 

Mr. Cornetius. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMaAn. And you participated in it? 

Mr. Corne ius. Yes, sir. 

* * > * 7 


Mr. Kennepy. We have had, of course, Mr. Chairman, the 
testimony of Mr. Woisin, who testified several days ago, that 
he was instructed, also, to go out and get the names off the 
timecards, and he said that Se delivered a number of these to 
the Butchers’ Union. So, that supports the testimony of 
this witness. 

When you were signing these cards, did you also write 
them upside down and with your left hand? 

Mr. Cornetius. Any way that they would look different; 
some with pencils, some with pen. 

The CHAIRMAN. Some with what? 

Mr. Cornetius. Some with pencil and some with pen. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the information that you had 
to put on the cards, as far as the addresses of the employees 
and the social security? 

Mr. CornELIvs. Well, that took alot of doing. We didn’t 
know their address; we didn’t know their social security 
number; so, we put down anything. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just made those up? 

Mr. CorneEtius. Just made sure it wasn’t a fictitious 
address. I mean that the house stood where the number 
was that we gave. 

Mr. Kennepy. You made up the address, but you just 
made sure that there was an address? 

Mr. Corneuivs. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you had a purely fictitious social 
security number? 

Mr. Corne ius. Yes, sir. 

*~ x + . * 


Mr. Kennepy. Was there any way of keeping the fictitious 
cards apart from the real cards 
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Mr. Cornetius. Well, I did not know the way they were 
kept apart, but I overheard a conversation between Miss 
Hassler and Mr. Casale regarding some sort of a mark which 
was put on them. 

But, in the confusion, I don’t know whether they knew 
which were fictitious and which were not. 

Mr. Kennepy. But, at least from the conversation that 
you overheard, it was indicated that they were able to tell 
are apart, but you don’t know how it was done; is that 
right? 

Mr. Cornetivs. No, sir. 

Mr. Kxennepy. The filling out of these cards: did that end 
after the card count began on October 9 and 10? 

Mr. Cornetivs. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you fill out any cards on October 10? 

Mr. Cornetius. On October 10 we were in the office in the 
afternoon, still filling out cards, and there was a telephone 
call that came. I don’t know who it was from, but after that 
there was renewed activity in the office to get as many cards 
as possible filled out. — 

Mr. Kennuepy. Do you mean there was an intensive drive 
on the afternoon of October 10, after the card count had been 
going on a day and a half, to get some more cards signed? 

Mr. CorneE ius. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, a number of you were signing cards 
then? 

Mr. Cornetivs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In the same manner you described? 

Mr. CorneEtius. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was Mr. Casale there at that time? 

Mr. CorneEtius. Yes, sir. I was filling them out at his 
desk, alongside of him. 

Mr. Kunnepy. Mr. Casale just testified before the com- 
mittee that he knows nothing about this. 

Mr. Corns ius. I testify that he does. 

Mr. Kennepy. Under oath? 

Mr. CorneE tius. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you do with those cards that 
you filled out on October 10? 

Mr. Cornetius. That evening, Mr. Casale and I—I drove 
Mr. Casale over to 50th Street in New York. We parked at 
a parking lot on 50th Street. We went over to the Berkeley 
Hotel and saw Mr. Block. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is at the Berkeley Hotel? 

Mr. Cornettius. Mr. Block had a suite there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that across the street from the Black 
Angus Restaurant? 

Mr. Corne tius. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He keep a suite there, doesn’t he? 

Mr. Cornetius. Well, he did at that time. I don’t know 
what he does now. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is the Beverly Hotel, is it not? 

Mr. Cornetius. The Beverly; that is right. 


* * * * * 
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Mr. Kennepy. Describe what happened. 

Mr. Cornetivus. We sent upstairs and Mr. Casale spoke 
to Mr. Block. I didn’t hear the conversation. We had a 
shoebox almost full of cards. I would say it held maybe 
400 or 450 cards. He had a conversation with Mr. Block, 
and directly after that we took them over to the Graybar 
Building, Mr. Casale went upstairs and I waited for him 
downstairs. When he came back, he did not have the box 
any more. 

r. Kennepy. Were these cards that he brought over 
there phony cards? 

Mr. CorneEtius. Every single one of them. 

Mr. Kennepy. And dew were delivered the evening of 
October 10? 

Mr. Corneuius. That is right (pp. 11485-11488). 


Cornelius charged in his testimony that making up false cards was 
a procedure practiced by local 342 in other cases in the same period. 
He declared it also happened 2 months later when local 342 tried to 
replace local 1500 of the Retail Clerks as. bargaining —_ for em- 
ployees of two other chainstore organizations on Long Island, King 
Kullen and Kolliner. 

Norman A. Cole, who was an NLRB examiner in the New York 
regional office in 1952, corroborated Cornelius. Testifying as to his 
investigation of the King Kullen case, Cole said this: 


Mr. Cote. In checking the cards, the signatures on the 
cards, against the names appearing on the payroll list sub- 
mitted by the employer, it was ascertained that there was a 
variance in the social security numbers appearing with re- ' 
spect to the same employee; there was also a variance with 
respect to various addresses. 
In fact, the check revealed that, as I recall, there were 15 
cards submitted by the union which had a different social 
security number than that which appeared upon the company 
records which they submitted. I also recall that there were 
31, I believe it was cards which had been submitted by the 
union, which contained an address that was different from 
that given by the company on its payroll list. 
Mr. May. However, at that time you were primarily con- 
cerned with the signatures commie on the unions cards; is 
that true? 
Mr. Coxrz. That is correct. And it was the variance in 
the social security numbers and the variance in the addresses 
which first alerted me to the fact that something appeared 
to be amiss with the cards, and it was because of that that I 
deemed a further check into the authenticity of the signatures 
as being warranted. 
. * 


* * * 


Mr. Coxe. The company made available to me the W-4 
withholding exemption forms which they had on file, and 
which contained the employees’ signatures, and of these 60 
cards, I found that at most 7 apparently appeared to be au- 
thentic, that is, contained authentic signatures. 

Mr. May. Seven out of sixty? 
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Mr. Coxz. Out of 60. 

Mr. May. Fifty-three contained possibly fraudulent sig- 
natures? 

Mr. Couz. It would appear that om A were signed by some- 
body other than pi Moto ore involved. 

* * * 

Mr. May. but of the 54 ei checked in the Kollner 
case, how many contained reasonably true signatures? 

Mr. Couz. Again I checked them against signatures of the 
employees in the possession of the employer, and of the 54 
only 7 appeared to be reasonably authentic. 

Mr. May. Once again, 7 out of 54, and 47 contained fraud- 
ulent signatures? 

Mr. Coz. That is correct (pp. 11502-11504). 


Another interesting bit of testimony corroborative of that given by 
Cornelius was supplied by Thomas Gloster, business agent for local 
474, the CIO union. Gloster said that Max Block contacted local 
474 before the public announcement of the contracts on October 16 
and arranged for Reape and Gloster to confer with him. As it turned 
out eventually when the meeting did take place on or about October 
20 at the Black Angus Restaurant, Block made overtures to Reape 
and Gloster to have local 474 abandon the C1O and become affiliated 
with the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. Reape and Gloster rejected 
the proposal then, although local 474 did switch its affiliation to the 
Amalgamated in 1954. 

Gloster quoted Block, however, as having admitted at this confer- 
ence that he only had 300 legitimate cards in Brooklyn at the time 
of the card count. This was his testimony: 


Mr. Kennepy. This is the importapt part of it that I 
would like to have you recite, the conversation that you had 
with Max Block at this meeting at the Black Angus which 
probably was October 20. 

Mr. Guioster. That would be about right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this was just after the card count? 

Mr. Guioster. It was after the announcement of the 
contract. 

Mr. Kennepy. The contract and the card count. The 
signing of the contract and the card count? 

Mr. Guoster. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You met him at the Black Angu 

Mr. Guoster. Yes. We had a couple of divinko’ standing 
at the bar. We discussed the general terms of the contract 
and the idea of getting those people signed. I was skeptical 
about it. Max said: ‘Well you are not a novice in this 
business. You fellows broke your back for the last several 
years and did not get any place. I think this is the right 
way to doit. They can be crmpiend later.” 


* * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. What did he say to you right at the be- 
ginning. Did you raise some question as to how he could 
go in there and get all these employees? 

Mr. Guoster. I did. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Was that based on the fact that you had 
had so much difficulty? 

Mr. Guoster. Well, that was the thing. We had so much 
difficulty. We worked a long time there. We started in 
1947, and my associate, Pat Reape, and I had several years 
prior to that. We knew the difficulty. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. So you raised some question with Block 
at this meeting about his ability to get in there and be their 
bargaining representative. Recite again what he said to 

you. 

" Mr. Guioster. He said, “You fellows have broken your 
backs,” or words to that effect, “You have broken your back 
there for several years and made no headway. I think this 
is the way to doit. We can organize these people later.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ask him what he meant? 

Mr. Guoster. I asked him. He said, “Well, you are not 
a novice in this business.” 

Then I particularly raised the question about the Brooklyn 
unit. 
* * x * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you raise a question 

Mr. Guoster. I asked him how he got the cards there, 
because previously in the election in Brooklyn in March, the 
employees voted 5 to 1 against the union, and I said, 
“You can’t tell me, Max, that you can go in 4 or 5 months 
later and sign up a majority of these people.” 

So he said, . Well, what of it? Actually, I had 300 cards, 
legitimate cards.”’ 

I said, ‘“‘That adds up because there were about 302 people 
who voted for the union in March.” 

Mr. Kennepy. So he admitted to you that even at that 
= that in the Brooklyn unit they only had 300 legitimate 
cards? 

Mr. Guoster. That is right. 
* 


* 





* * * 


Mr. Kennepy. I have one more question. How would 
you describe this contract between the Meat Cutters and 
the A. & P. Co.? 

Mr. Guioster. I think it is a sweetheart deal. A. & P. 
benefited from it and the union benefited from it, but the 
employees did not. It certainly isn’t a contract in the sense 
that I would have. Of course, when we have a contract, we 
go to our people with it. That has to be ratified before we 
can sign that contract. You can’t sign a contract legiti- 
mately and go to your people afterward and ask them to 
ratify it after the contract has already been consummated. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what was done in this case? 

Mr. Guoster. I don’t think it was ever ratified. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was never ratified. 

Mr. Gioster. Never ratified any place that I know of, and 
I think I was very familiar with the procedure (pp. 11521- 
11526). 
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Attorney O’Grady conducted the card count on October 9 and 10 
assisted by Andrew DeSantis, office manager of the law firm of 
Goldwater & Flynn, with which O’Grady was associated. O’Grady 
certified that the results were: Garden City, 1,463 eligible employees 
and 1,071 valid signatures; Brooklyn, 1,687 eligible employees and 
1,047 valid signatures; Bronx, 2,562 eligible employees and 1,345 
valid signatures. 

Appearing as a witness, DeSantis admitted he had practically no 
idea of the significance of the card count or what it was supposed to 
accomplish. In substance, his testimony was along the order of the 
following excerpts: 


a Kennepy. Would you compare the signatures on the 
cards? 

Mr. DeSantis. I compared nothing, and I just handed 
him the card and he looked at the card, and some he re- 
tained in a batch on his side of the table and the others he 
handed back to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if he ever looked at the 
signatures on the cards? 

Mr. DeSantis. I don’t know what he was looking for. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long would it take you to look at a 
card through this method? 

Mr. DeSantis. I have no idea. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many cards could you do in a 
minute? 

Mr. DeSantis. I have no idea of knowing that, Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive any instructions that you 
were er to look at cards or compare the signatures of 
the cards? 

Mr. DeSantis. To the best of my recollection, no. 

Mr. Kennepy. And as far as you were personally con- 
cerned, you never compared any of the signatures on the 


cards? 
Mr. DeSantis. No, sir; I did not. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you know actually what you were 
doing in this whole matter? 

Mr. DeSantis. No, sir; 1 did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were completely confused? 

Mr. DeSantis. I was just a machine that could read a 
name, that is all. 

ron Kennepy. Did you know what your function was 
at all! 

Mr. DeSantis. Just that, to find the card corresponding 
to the name that Mr. O’Grady had called out. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know anything about what you 
were doing there? 

Mr. DeSantis. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was a complete mystery when you 
were there, and it is a complete mystery now? 

Mr. DeSantis. The only funtion that I thought I was 
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performing was cutting down the time element for Mr. 
O’Grady to complete the job, and that is all 
* * 


* * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Had you ever done any work like this 
before? 


Mr. DeSantis. I never did any before that, and I haven’t 
done any since. 

Mr. Kennepy. When we discussed this with you before 
you summarized your work on this matter by saying: “y 
didn’t know what the hell I was doing.”’ 

Mr. DeSantis. That is it exactly (pp. 11476-11478). 


In the light of the testimony by Cornelius that Casale, secretary of 
local 342, delivered 300 to 400 fictitious cards to the A. & P. offices on 
the evening of October 10, and the obvious fact that subtracting this 
number from the 1,047 credited in the Brooklyn unit would leave 
Block’s union with less than a majority of the eligibles, the committee 
questioned Attorney O’Grady closely about this late delivery. 

This was his testimony: 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive some cards that day, on 
the 10th? Was a delivery made of cards? 

Mr. O’Grapy. On Friday? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. O’Grapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. When were the deliveries made? 

Mr. O’Grapy. My recollection is that there was a delivery 
made in the morning, and probably two other deliveries 
during the course of the day. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a delivery made in the evening? 

Mr. O’Grapy. I have no recollection of that. I have been 
asked about that before, and I have no recollection of it. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Casale make the delivery? 
Mr. O’Grapy. He might have, but I don’t know (p. 11509). 
* * * * * 
Mr. Kennepy. Did you check the signatures of the cards 
against the payroll? 
ae O’Grapy. I checked some of the signatures, not all of 
them. , 
Mr. Kennepy. You received some 4,300 cards. How 
many signatures do you think you might have compared? 
Mr. ’Gravy. Well, it might have been different in 
different units. It is hard for me to tell you, Mr. Kennedy, 
exactly. But if you want me to make an approximation, 
I would say some place around half of the signatures in each 
of the units (p. 11508). 
*x * * * * 
Mr. Kennepy. When did you receive the stipulation to 
compare the signatures? 
r. O’Grapy. My best recollection is that the stipulation 
was delivered to me on Friday. 
Mr. Kennepy. Which was the 10th? 
Mr. O’Grapy. The 10th. 
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Mr. Kennepy. That was after you had been counting the 
cards for a day? 

Mr. O’Grapy. That was after I counted all day Thursday 
and Friday. 

Mr. Kennepy. The stipulation says specifically that you 
are to compare the signatures. 

Mr. O’Grapy. It says to compare signatures. I com- 
pared signatures. I did not compare them all. When I 
undertook to do the job, I assumed I was going to do the job 
in accordance with the customary practice of spot checking 
signatures. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to the testimony before the 
committee, there was a good deal of fraud perpetrated. 

Mr. O’Grapy. I was not aware of that at the time. 
Nobody indicated that to me at the time 1 was making the 
count. 

* * * * * 


Mr. O’Grapy. I did find in one of the units quite a large 
number of no company slips to match the union card. 

Mr. Kennepy. What unit was that? 

Mr. O’Grapy. That was the Brooklyn unit. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is Max Block’s unit himself, isn’t it? 

Mr. O’Grapy. 342,that is right (p. 11510). 


* * * * ; * 


Mr. Kennepy. That showed, or should have shown, it 
seems to me, that there was something phony that was going 
on when you found that out of 1,411 cards, 1 out of every 5 
cards at that point had no company slips. 

Mr. O’Grapy. They may have been stale cards, They 
may have been signed by employees at a time when they 
were employees and who were no longer employees, and in 
addition to that you also had the part-time workers who 
were not eligible for this count. So between the 2 of them, 
that amounted to 270, and I turned down 270 of those cards. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would think that would have aroused 
you. When you turned down one out of every five cards, 
when you made a 100 percent check on checking the card 
slips, that would have aroused your curiosity and your in- 
terest, because of this responsibility that was on your 
shoulders, to check the signatures to find out maybe if they 
were phony signatures as well. 

Mr. O’Grapy. I did check signatures, Mr. Kennedy. I 
did not check them all. I spot checked the signatures. 

Mr. Kennepy. The testimony before the committee indi- 
cates that many of the signatures were in fact phony also. 
If you had checked them, maybe a greater percentage, a very 
high percentage, even a higher percentage than this, would 
have been tossed out. 

Mr. O’Grapy. Anything is possible, Mr. Kennedy. I can’t 
answer that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Not only possible, but that is the testi- 
mony. According to the previous witness, Mr. Cole, based 
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on a preliminary check that he made, he found something 
wrong in two of these stores and made a complete check of 
the signatures and found that about 90 percent of the sig- 
natures were phony. 

Mr. O’Grapby. Does it follow that they were phony here? 

Mr. Kennepy. According to the testimony, it indicates a 
great number were phony. 

Mr. O’Grapy. I don’t want to argue the point with you. 
I don’t represent the company and I don’t represent the 
union, Mr. Kennedy. But by the same token, I heard there 
was testimony here that they had the cooperation there of 
the managers to get the cards signed. So, if they were getting 
the cards signed with the cooperation of the managers, what 
is there to suggest that the signatures are phony? 

he CHarrRMAN. You said you examined and compared 

about half of the signatures, is that correct? 

Mr. O’Grapy. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. How many did you find that were not 
authentic, out of the half that you compared? 

Mr. O’Grapy. In the Brooklyn unit out of the 1,047 cards, 
actually, that I found had comparable cards with signatures, 
I found 94, which is roughly 9.4 percent (pp. 11511-11512). 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Out of the total cards, 4,329, you found no 
company slips, 562, is that right? 

Mr. O’Grapy. I have not added them up. I will take your 
arithmetic for it. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. And the total of duplicate or 
other questionable cards was 143. That would be 16 percent 
of all the cards. In the Brooklyn unit alone, out of those 
1,411 cards, 270 had no company slips, and 94 were duplicate 


or questionable, making a total of 26 percent, or 1 out of 
every 4. 


Mr. O’Grapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. When our investigators first interviewed 
you, Mr. O’Grady, when you were asked about whether you 
checked the signatures, you said: ‘Well, I didn’t check 1 out 
of every 5 or 1 out of every 20, but I checked them periodi- 
cally or occasionally as we were going along.” 

Mr. O’Grapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now you are testifying before the com- 
mittee that you checked one out of every two? 

Mr. O’Grapy. Well, I didn’t put it in that fashion, Mr. 
Kennedy. I said it would be very hard for me to tell you 
how many I checked. I said if you were asking me to make 

some kind of an estimate, I would say about 50 percent, but 


I did not do it every other card or every other slip. 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t see how you can check that many 
4 eards, Mr. O’Grady. Based on the time that you spent you 
had to go through about 200 cards in an hour. I don’t see 


how it would be physically possible to check signatures on 
that many cards. 
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Mr. O’Grapy. Well, I think it would have been difficult 
for me to have checked all of the signatures in the time al- 
lotted (pp. 11512-11513). 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you check social security numbers? 

Mr. O’Grapy. Very infrequently, and only if I had a ques- 
tion about a particular card. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you check addresses? 

Mr. O’Grapy. No, sir; I did not (p. 11514). 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. You were paid for this work? 

Mr. O’Grapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much were you paid? 

Mr. O’Grapy. For the October counts and for the Novem- 
ber counts I was paid $2,800. I had charged the company 
$1,500 and the union $1,500, but the union only sent in 
$1,300. They sent in checks from the different locals. So I 
actually received $2,800. 

aor Kennepy. And you gave Mr. DeSantis $100 out of 
that? 

Mr. O’Grapy. Well, I did not get the $2,800. It went 
into the firm account. I was a partner in a firm. The 
money went into the firm account. I got my partner’s share 
of it ultimately. 

~ * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you think, Mr. O’Grady, that you 
. could do a proper check in the amount of time that was allo- 
cated to you? 

Mr. O’Grapy. Well, I was under pressure, there is no 
doubt about that, Mr. Kennedy, to get a job done by Friday 
night, and there weré an awful lot of cards to be checked. 

think I did the best I could with the time allotted to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you think you could do a complete and 
proper check, an accurate check, in the amount of time that 
was given to you? 

Mr. O’Grapy. I certainly did not have time to compare 
all signatures and compare all information that might be on 
the card against all information which might be supplied by 
the company in that time (pp. 11514-11515). 


* * * * * 


Senator Cuurcu. Then you tell me what you thought your 
responsibilities to be. 

Mr. O’Grapy. I felt that my responsibility was to conduct 
what would be a normal card count where there was no con- 
troversy between the parties, and there was no charge before 
me of anything improper in the securing of the cards or in the 
signatures. ‘he company did not question the cards and 
the manner in which they had been obtained, nor was I to go 
into any questions concerning that. 

Senator CuurcH. What was the purpose of the card count? 

Mr. O’Grapy. I assume it was to give the company some 
reasonable assurance that there was a majority of the em- 
ployees designating these locals. 
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Senator CHurcnu. And that reasonable assurance could 
only be given upon a reasonable examination of the cards 
and evidence before you, that this was an honest and not a 
fraudulent count? 

Mr. O’Grapy. That is right. They were aware, as well 
as I was, and perhaps even more so, of the time factor that 
they allotted me to do the job (p. 11515). 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. If you had not been rushed for time, Mr. 
O’Grady, wouldn’t you have made a more complete investi- 
gation in this matter? 

Mr. O’Grapy. If I had had more time, I probably would 
have made a more thorough investigation. 

The Crarrman. And if there had been a real issue between 
nee and union, or if one had been contesting it, 
actually. 

Mr. O’Grapy. Well, if the company had indicated to me 
that they were suspicious of cards——— 

The Cuarrman. The company had? 

Mr. O’Grapy. I said if they had. Then, of course, I 
would have been on notice and I would have been more care- 
ful in scrutinizing them. Under those circumstances, I 
think they probably would have had to allot me more time, 
because I could not have done it in the time that I had. 

The CuHarrMan. If there had been a real contest, if there 
had been resistance on the part of the Sompay contending 
that they don’t have a majority, or if they do have, there is 
something wrong with the cards, if there had been a real issue 
there, you would have felt like you would have had to have 
done a better job than you did, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. O’Grapy. There was nothing to indicate to me that 
I should do anything more than I did, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I understand that. But had there been a 
real issue between the company, a contest between the com-- 
pany and the union as to whether or not they really had a 
majority of valid cards, then you would consider the check 
you made adequate, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. O’Grapy. Well, I should think that they had to say 
something more than that they wanted me to count the 
cards and that is all there is. 

* * * * * 


The CuarrMan, Let’s put it this way: Had the compan 
said to you, “Look here, we don’t think these cards are 
valid. e don’t believe they have a majority, and we want 
a careful count made,” had that occurred you would have 
done differently than what you did, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. O’Grapy. I certainly would have been on notice that 
I had to be extremely careful in checking the cards, because 
something might be wrong. 

The CuarrMan. And you did not have anything to put you 
on that notice under the circumstances? 

Mr. O’Grapy. That is right (pp. 11517-11518). 
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Included in the documents submitted by the A. & P. at the request 
of the committee was a memorandum dated October 7 by one Bauern- 
feind which reported that the Meat Cutters Union “is going to make a 
concentrated drive to obtain signatures from our grocery employees. 
Mr. French Ratcliffe has instructed that we ignore these proceedings.” 

While conceding that the company’s hands-off policy had been 
communicated to all supervisory levels in all units, Rate iffe testified 
flatly that he had no personal knowledge that managers and super- 
visors were assisting agents of the union in obtaining signatures. 


Mr. Kennepy. We have a memorandum here which I 
would like to have you examine. It ap to be from 
Mr. Block, who is the assistant to Mr. nog Mr. Lester 
Block, and he is accounting a conversation with French 
Ratcliffe. He says: “French Ratcliffe says many managers 
helped and said ‘Sign cards,’ i.e., October 8 and 9.”’ 

id you mention that? Were you aware of that fact? It 
would appear from this memorandum that you were aware 
of the fact and made your knowledge known to at least Mr. 
Lester Block, that the managers had helped and assisted 
the union in signing up the employees. “French Ratcliffe 
soppimany managers helped and signed cards, i. e., October 
8 and 9.” 

Mr. Ratcuirrs. I don’t recall any discussion with Lester 
Block on that, and I don’t recall any knowledge. It may 
have been hearsay and maybe I was quoting it to Lester 
Block, hearsay. But personally, and that is the reason I 
specified personally, I knew of no managers or supervisors 
that were helping to get signed cards. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to show you the evidence. 
First there are the affidavits we have here, which are nu- 
m2rous. 

The CuArrman. This is Mr. Block’s memorandum. Since 
it has been referred to, I would like for the witness to see it. 
He may be able to identify it, and perhaps he cannot. 

(The document was handed to the witness.) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Rartcuirre. All I can do is confess ignorance. I am 
not familiar with it and I have never seen it before. 

The CuarrMan. That clearly indicates that you had re- 
ported to Mr. Block that your managers helped. 

Mr. Ratcuirrg. It does not help my memory, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. It does not help your memory, but that 
says according to Mr. Block that you reported to him that 
your managers helped get the cards signed up. That is the 
purpose of it. 

Mr. Rartcuirre. I have no answer for that. I don’t recall 
any such discussion. If I did, it had to be hearsay, because 
I had no personal knowledge of any such actions. 

The CuarrMAN. Who would you hear that from? Man- 
agement or labor? That is, if you heard it. 

Mr. Rartcuirre. Well, not recalling having heard it, I 


couldn’t guess who I would have heard it from. 
I imagine if I heard it, I must have heard it from our own 
people (p. 11415). 
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As a croplematt to the affidavits furnished to the committee by 
Charles T. Douds, the NLRB regional director, relative to unlawful 
assistance by the company, the committee also received the following 
testimony from Desmond Ferguson, an A. & P. clerk in Brooklyn: 


Mr. Kennepy. Why did you sign the card? 

Mr. Fereuson. Well, we were brought in the back room 
and there was a delegate and the manager and we were told 
to sign it and if we didn’t sign it, it would cost us $50. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you mean the manager of the store 
brought you in the back room? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And told you if you didn’t sign the card 
it would cost you $50? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was prior to the time of the contract? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. And they told us there would 
definitely be an election and we could choose any union we 
wanted (p. 11366). 


As indicated by the committee’s report thus far, A. & P. officials 
who testified at the hearings unanimously proclaimed that the un- 
relenting pressure of the strike threat was the factor that finally 
forced the company to its knees and that it had no other recourse 
but to submit. 

There is not one shred of evidence that any person other than Max 
Block ever intimated to any official of the A. & P. that a strike was 
imminent unless the Meat Cutters were recognized as bargaining 
agent for the grocery clerks. 

The following testimony by Cornelius, the former business agent of 
local 342, shows what the situation was in Brooklyn and Garden 
City, the territory covered by Block’s own local: 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you know during this period of time 

any strike threat that was being given to the A. & P. stores? 

r. CornELius. Are you talking about the time of the 
card count? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Corneuivus. No, sir. That is part of their imagina- 
tion. We could not have pulled a strike of the grocery 
clerks at that time anyhow, and the A. & P. knew that as 
well as we did. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never discussed it? 

You never discussed the strike threat? It was never dis- 
cussed with you, that you were to strike? 

Mr. Corne ius. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was never a general discussion 
rere: the business agents that you were going to strike the 
A. & P. stores? 

Mr. Cornetivs. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say you could not have struck them 
successfully at that time? 

Mr. Corne ius. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Why? 
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Mr. Cornetius. Because we didn’t have the people. If 
we _ the people we wouldn’t have had to make out fictitious 
cards. 

Mr. Kennepy. You mean they wouldn’t have paid any 
attention to the strike? 

Mr. Corne.ivus. That is right (p. 11491). 


No walkout was being contemplated in the Bronx because Cohn 
the secretary-manager of local 400, was sojourning for the weekend 
in the Catskills, 102 miles from New York, and had to be hurriedly 
summoned back to the city on October 11 when the contracts were 
signed. He so testified. 

There is no record anywhere that the Butchers affiliated with locals 
342, 400, or 489 ever were called into a meeting for the purpose of 
taking a strike vote. 

And Maggiacomo, the secretary-manager of local 489, who did not 
even know why the card count was being conducted, manifested a 
complete lack of knowledge about any strike threat in the following 
testimony: 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell them, or did Mr. Block tell 
them, at that particular time that you were going to go out 
on strike if they didn’t sign a contract for the clerks? 

Mr. Maaeracomo. I wasn’t there, if he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. You weren’t there? 

Mr. Maaeracomo. If he did say that, I wasn’t there. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t know anything about that? 

Mr. Maaeracomo. No; I don’t. iy 

Mr. Kennepy. You never discussed that, at least, with 
your membership? 

Mr. Maaatacomo. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Under the law, don’t you have to file a 
30-day notice with the State mediation board if you are going 
to go out on strike? 

Mr. Maaetacomo. That is the general procedure. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever file a 30-day notice with the 
State mediation board in this case? 

Mr. Maaaracomo. Not that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, on this question of whether 
the Butchers and Mr. Block were actually going out on strike, 
there is a law that they have to file this notice, and Mr. May 
has made a check with the mediation board and with the 
Federal authorities to find out if there was a notice given to 
those boards. He could give a report of that. 

. * 


* * * 


The Cuatrman. Mr. May, you made a check with the 
State mediation board, and, also, with the NLRB, with 
respect to whether any notice had been filed in compliance 
with the law? 

Mr. May. Yes, Senator. 

The CHarrMaAN. With respect to whether a strike was 
intended or to be called? 

Mr. May. Yes, Senator. 

The CuarrmMan. What did you find? 
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Mr. May. Section 8(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act requires 

a couple of procedural steps before a union can conduct a legal 
strike. They must file a written notice to the other party to 
the contract 60 days prior to the expiration of the contract, 
which, in this case, for all unions involved, was October 4, 
1952. Also, 30 days thereafter, if the union intends to strike, 
it must notify the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service and, simultaneously, notify the State mediation 
service. 
I checked with Mr. Julius Manson, now executive director 
of the New York State Mediation Service, and he told me 
that, from the records available, there is no record of either 
local 342, local 400, or local 489 of the Meat Cutters filing 
such a notice with that service in 1952. 

I also checked with Mr. Frank Brown, New York regional 
director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
and, according to his records, those unions failed to serve 
notice in 1952. Consequently, they were unable, in October 
of 1952, to conduct a legal strike pp. 11533-11534). 


Nor was Max Block disposed to shed much light on the question 
when he appeared before the committee. Although there had been 
agreement in principle on the contracts covering the ‘butchers for 
fully 6 weeks before the final showdown on the grocery clerks, Block 
said they were not signed because a no-strike clause in them would 
have foreclosed the possibility of a strike to get the grocery clerks 
“and we don’t have a habit of pulling wildcat strikes.”’ 

When asked about Ratcliffe’s claim that Block had threatened to 
strike unless the card count was kept secret, Block replied, ‘‘I will 
say that was his opinion, I imagine.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it true? 

Mr. Buocx. I couldn’t see where there are secrets where 
more than one knows there are secrets and thousands knew. 

If you want, I will show you proof that was sent out to all the 
membership in reference to the organizing campaign. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Block, there was a card count held on 
October 10 and 11. The employees prior to that were not in- 
formed in the A. & P. stores that there was going to be a card 
count. We asked the A. & P. officials why they were not in- 
formed, why they did not inform their employees.. They 
stated before the committee the reason they did not inform 
their employees was because you threatened to strike them 
if they told their employees there was going to be a card 
count. 

I am trying to find out from you what the explanation is. 
Hither give an explanation or say you have no explanation, 
and let’s go on. 

Mr. Bock. Mr. Kennedy, I don’t know, and I can’t be 
responsible for what a person says that testifies. I can say 
the way I see it and the way I felt about it at the time, and to 
the best of my knowledge at the time I did not know about 
anyl secrecy. 

r. Kennepy. You did not know about any secrecy? 
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Mr. Buocx. I don’t understand secrets when thousands 
of people knew about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is not the question. Just answer this 
question: Did you tell the A. & P. Co., any officials of the 
A. & P. Co., that you would strike their stores if they made 
this card count public? 

Mr. Buocx. I don’t recollect anything like this, Mr. 
a 
_ Mr. Kennepy. The record is going to have to stand as it 
is that you did tell them that, unless you deny it. Do you 
deny it or not? Is your answer you can’t recollect it? 

Mr. Brock. I can only say what I know and what I recol- 
lect. I can’t just find an answer that would fit the program. 
I just answer to the best of my ability as I see it. 

Senator Ervin. If I might suggest, it is not necessary to 
find an answer that will fit a program. All we want is an 
answer which will fit the truth. 

Mr. Buock. Senator, I am trying to tell the truth to the 
best of my ability. 

Senator Ervin. You said you could not find an answer that 
will fit the program, which is a rather peculiar kind of an 
answer, according to my way of thinking. 

Mr. Buocx. Well, I guess it is how you think. I mean 
well (pp. 11735-11736). 


. Zorn, the A. & P. counsel, repeatedly asserted in his testimony that 
the company had no legal remedies available to it. 
Douds, the NLRB regional director, differed sharply and this was 
his testimony: 


. Mr. Dovups. So far as the Brooklyn unit was concerned, 
; there was an election in process and the company could have 
| filed petitions for an election in the other units, New Jersey, 
the Bronx, and Garden City. And if in the face of this peti- 
tion in which the company would have stated there was a 
question of representation, there would have then been a 
question of representation in all units, and if the union had 
struck in the face of that, I believe that the company would 
have been justified in requesting the Board to petition the 
U.S. district court for an injunction under section 10(j) of 
the act. 

I am inclined to think that the General Counsel and the 
Board would have looked favorably upon such a request. 
You see, the union had made a demand here for union-shop 
contract. If at that time the union were a minority union, 
the union would have been foreing the company into a viola- 
tion of the law if they had insisted that they sign a union- 
shop contract under those conditions. 

There is one other thing that I would like to say and that 
is that the company representatives could have come to.our 
office and sat down with us and discussed these problems, and 
we would have been willing, of course, to extend every pos- 
sible aid to them in working out a program to meet the situ- 
ation in which they then found themselves. 
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Mr. Kennepy. To the contrary, however, this whole con- 
tract and the discussions that preceded the contract were all 
done in absolute secrecy? 

Mr. Doups. Yes. We knew nothing about the contract 
until much later (p. 11309). 


Attorney O’Grady told the committee that he finished the card 
count somewhere between 10 and 12 o’clock on the night of Octber 10 
and delivered his report to the company and union representatives 
at the Beverly Hotel. 

himmat, who had made plane reservations in Florida on October 7 
for a quick trip back to New York, flew back during the night to be 
on hand for a meeting with the union representatives in his office at 
10 o’clock in the morning of October 11 because “I was asked to come 
in and help and I did negotiate.” 

Still maintaining that the first time he ever discussed the grocery 
clerks’ contract with anybody was on that particular morning, 
Schimmat testified that he had been led to believe up to that time 
that he was going to get a 5-year contract for the butchers but he 
wound up with only 22-month contracts covering both the butchers 
and the clerks. 

Schimmat was handed a photostatic copy of a letter dated October 
11, 1952, addressed to the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., and 
directed to his attention. 


Mr. Scurmmat. This was shown to me by the investi- 
gators for the committee. I never saw this until the time 
the investigators showed it to me. 

The CHarrnMAN. What is the date of it? 

Mr. Scuimmat. October 11. 

Mr. Doy.ez. October 11, 1952. It is unexecuted, unsigned. 


* * * * * 


The CuarrMan. I want to ask you one or two questions 
about it. It seems to be dated October 11, the day you 
nepaoet the two contracts; is that correct? 

Mr: Scurmmat. That is right. 

The CHarrman. You are familiar with it since you have 
seen it before. 

Mr. Scurmmat. The investigators showed it to me for 
the first time. 

The Cuarrman. It starts off: 

“On October 11, 1952, labor contracts were signed be- 
tween the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., eastern division, 
and the Butchers’ District Council of New York and New 
Jersey on behalf of locals 342, 400, and 489, affiliated with 
the algamated Meat Cutters & Butchers Workmen of 
North America, affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor and by each of said local unions for the following 
bargaining groups.” 

Among others it mentions the grocery department em- 
ployees in certain stores and areas. Then it- says: 

“This letter supplements such contracts and constitutes 
an agreement by the union, party of those contracts, that 
each of said contracts shall continue in full force and effect 
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until the 28th day of August 1957, but that either party 
may request the reopening of each of said contracts solely 
for revision of hourly or weekly wages only as contained 
in the wage schedule of those contracts, on the 28th day of 
August 1954 and on the 28th day of August 1955 and on the 
o8th day of August 1956, by notice to the other party in 
writing, not less than 60 days prior to the date of any such 
reopening. 

“Subject to any amendments resulting from the applica- 
tion of such wage reopenings the agreement shall automati- 
cally be renewed year to year after the 28th day of August 
1957, unless at least 60 days prior to the 28th day of August 
1957, the expiration dates of the agreement or any renewal 
thereof notice in writing by registered mail is given by either 
party to the other of a desire to make changes therein or to 
terminate the contract. 

“It is further agreed that this agreement shall also be 
applicable to the labor contracts when consummated that 
are currently under negotiations for certain employee groups 
in stores located in Newark, Jersey City, and Paterson, N.J.”’ 

You negotiated the contracts for both the butchers and 
for the clerks on October 11? 

Mr. Scurmmat. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAan. You consummated those contracts that 
day? 

Mr. Scutmmar. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. What is your explanation that this letter 
was written separately, constituting an agreement on that 
same day whereby you actually were getting a 5-year con- 
tract instead of a 2-year contract? 

Mr. Scurmmat. That letter, as I saw it, is not executed. 
There are no signatures on it. 

The CuarrMAN. There is nothing on this. 

Mr. Scuimmat. That is right. 

The Crarrman. Do you say that this did not become a 
part of the agreement? 

Mr. Scurmmar. Yes, sir; I do say that. It is not part of 
the agreement. 

The CuarrMan. You say it did not become a part of the 
agreement? 

Mr. Scutmmar. It did not become part of an agreement. 

The CuarrmMan. Can you explain why such a letter would 
have been written at all? . 

Mr. Scuimmar. I have no explanation of it. 

The CuarrMan. You never heard of it? ; 

Mr. Scurmmar. I never heard of it or saw it until your 
investigators showed it. ; 

The Cuarrman. In your contracts did you get a 45-hour 
week? 

Mr. Scuimmar. I got a 45-hour week for 22 months. 

The Cuarrman. And this you say you never heard of as an 
extension or secret agreement to extend those contracts for 5 
years instead of 22 months? 
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Mr. Scurmmart. That is right. 


+ * * * * 


Mr. Doytx. We have suggested to your committee staff 
and counsel that probably this letter, which apparently came 
from the files of the union, was brought to this meeting by 
the attorneys for the union, kept in their briefcases, and they 
never had to use it. 

The CuarrMan. We will develop all the facts, Mr. Counsel. 
You can appreciate there are some little strange coincidences 
in here, at least that such a letter was written on the same day 
the other contracts were made. I don’t know what someone 
was doing out there, just idling their fingers on a typewriter 
or dictating such a letter which would fave no significance 
whatsoever. Let’s proceed. 

* * + * ¥* 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you make a secret agreement with 
union officials regarding a 45-hour week over a 5-year period? 

Mr. Scurmmat. Not for a 5-year period; no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make a secret agreement with 
union officials for a 45-hour week to extend to 1957? 

Mr. Scuimmat. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now do you want to give an explanation? 

Mr. Scuimmat. I would like to. After completing the 
contract on October 11, sometime between October 11 and 
November—lI don’t quite remember the date—I was advised 
by Mr. Ratcliffe that Mr. Block had approached him to 
change the contract, particularly the welfare clause. In the 
contract we negotiated on October 11, we had a welfare clause 
where the money was turned over to the union, and they were 
to take full responsibility for the welfare. 

Mr. Ratcliffe informed me of the difficulty Mr. Block was 
having with his membership. Later on Mr. Block called me 
and asked for my assistance to get that changed. I agreed to 
change it, providing he would give me a letter of a supple- 
ment with this change, guaranteeing me a 45-hour week until 
1957. 

He refused to include it in the supplement, but he did agree 
to furnish me with, a letter, and on this letter I insisted I 
wanted the international’s name on it, Mr. Gorman’s, 

Consequently, before I turned over the supplement of the 
change in the welfare clause, I received a letter from Mr. 

ock. 

Mr. Kennepy. The supplement to the contract that was 
made public, made available to the employees? 

Mr. Scuimmat. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. The eement that you signed with 
Mr. Gorman and Mr. Block, was that made public to the 
employees? 

Mr. Scurmmart. No, sir; it was not made public, for this 
reason 

Mr. Kennepy. Why weren’t the employees notified that 
you had made such an agreement? 
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Mr. Scurmmat. I was asked by Mr. Block to keep it quiet, 
not to publicize it, and I agreed to do it and I kept my word. 


* * * + * 


Senator Ervin. You entered into a secret agreement with 
the union officials who were supposed to be agents of your 
employees, from your company, and at his request you agreed 
that you would suppress the knowledge of what you had 
agreed to from the people who were primarily interested in 
it; is that not true? 

Mr. Scurmar. I made this sort of an agreement, Mr. 
Senator, Mr. Block wanted the welfare changed. It is my 
position, it is my job, to make the best contract I possibly 
can in negotiations. Here I gave him the welfare agreement, 
we took it back on the company bases, paid the additional 
premium. I negotiated with him, and I got a protection on 
the 45-hour week for 33 months. 

Senator Ervin. And you got agreement from the agent of 
the rank and file employees of your company? 

Mr. Scurmmat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. Which would be binding on them for 5 
years? 7 

Mr. Scuimmar. Binding on them for 33 months. 

Senator Ervin. You were going to assist Mr. Block in 
keeping them ignorant of that fact, and leading them to 
believe that they were only bound for 22 months; is that 
not so? 

Mr. Scuimmat. It is not my job to notify the employees 
what is in the contract. 

Senator Ervin. It is not your job to enter into a conspiracy 
with the agent of the rank and file of your company who are 
the principals in the contract, depriving them of rights and 
keeping something concealed either, is it? 

Isn’t that exactly what you were doing? Here you have 
entered into a contract, and made it public, didn’t you, that 
you made a contract for these people for 22 months only; is 
not that right? 

Mr. Scurmmat. That is right. 
| Senator Ervin. You put that in writing and exhibited it 
‘ef under the glare of the noonday sun where they could all read 

it and understand it? 

Mr. Scutmmat. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. Then you made an additional contract 
that instead of them being bound and having their rights sold 
away for 22 months only, they were bound for 5 years, and 
you agreed with their faithless agent, who was willing to sell 
them down the river to that extent that you would assist him 
in suppressing knowledge of that fact from those who were 
primarily concerned, didn’t you? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel). 

Mr. Scuimmat. Well, Senator, he wanted something from 
my company after the contract was negotiated, which cost 
my company money. Asa negotiator, I told him I would go 
along with him if he protected my company until 1957 on a 
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45-hour week. Those were labor negotiations. He wanted 
it kept quiet. I agreed to it and I did. 

Senator Ervin. In other words, you agreed with him that 
it was all right, since your company got such a big advantage 
out of it, it was all right for him to conceal, and that you 
would assist him in concealing it, the knowledge of the 5-year 
agreement from the very persons who were to be bound by the 
5-year agreement? 

Mr. Scurmmart. May I point out to you that the interna- 
tional name was also on that document with Max Block’s 
name on it. 

Senator Ervin. That does not change it. You tell me 
that your conscience would approve conduct like that? 

Mr. Scutmmart. Yes, sir. 

* x * « * 


Senator Ervin. Then you tell me it is not the job of an 
employer of labor to let the employee, his employees, know 
what the terms of the contract are between the employer and 
those employees? 

Mr. ScutmmatT. That is right. When the union is in- 
volved, the union takes care of that. 

Senator Ervin. And you are not concerned at all about it? 

Mr. Scutmmat. No, sir. 

Senator Ervin. You will assist, you think it is all right, 
all right for the A. & P. Tea Co., acting through you, to con- 
ceal from the principals to the contract the infidelity of their 
agent? You think that is all right and that is perfectly in 
harmony with your conscience, isn’t it? 

Mr. Scuitmmat. That is what we did in this case. 

Senator Ervin. Yes, sir; you sure did. 

Senator Cuurcn. You would think then when representa- 
tives of the labor union ask you to keep certain terms of the 
contract concealed, that since it is their responsibility to ex- 
pose the terms of this contract, you can enter into such an 
earners and your hands are not soiled by doing it; is that 
right? 

Mr. Scutmmat. In this case, that is exactly what I did. 

Senator Cuurcu. I know it is exactly what you did. I 
am asking you if you think it is right and good, more or less, 
to do that sort of thing. 

Mr. Scuimmat. I did not see anything wrong with it, sir. 

Senator Cuurcn. Do you see anything wrong in it now? 

Mr. Scuimmart. No. 

Senator Cuurcna. You don’t? 

Mr. Scuimmat. No. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Well, I do * * * It seems to me that 
there is a very real public interest wherever you have bar- 
gaining agents representing the employees, bargaining with 
the employers that may employ hundreds Ledbeeaioede or 
thousands of people, and for contracts that deal with the 
bread and butter of these thousands of employees, it is very 
much in the public interest to proceed according to the axiom 
that such agreements should be arrived at openly, according 
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to the old Wilsonian idea, open covenants, openly arrived at. 
I think there is very definitely a moral responsibility that 
extends not only to the employee organization but also to 
the employer, to make clear to the people who are affected— 
people in this case who, by virtue of this contract, had to pay 
dues to this union—as to what the terms of this contract are. 

And if they did not pay dues, they got fired by manage- 
ment, and management entered into an agreement whereby 
the employees did not know what the terms of this contract 
between the employer and the bargaining agent for the 
employees was. I think there is a real element of morality 
involved here, and if the law does not presently require that 
such agreements be made openly and be made known to all 
the people and parties affected, then I think it is certain] 
an area into which this Congress ought to look, in the full 
protection of the public interest. I think this has been a 
shocking exposé that we have had this past couple of days. 

Mr. Chairman, I might point out that that not only 
involves a secret contract that was entered into that affected 
thousands of employees, but it also involves much evidence 
that the bargaining agent with whom management made this 
agreement was never the bargaining agent that employees 
wanted in the first place. 


* * * * 8 


Mr. Kennepy. What happened to that letter that you 
received? That was signed by Patrick Gorman and Max 
Block; is that right? 

Mr. Scurmmat. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened? 

Mr. Scurmmat. When the new contract was negotiated, 
after the one I negotiated on October 11, I destroyed it. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was not necessary after that? 

Mr. Scuimmat. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you inform the other officials of the 
A. & P. Co.? 

Mr. Scuimmat. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That you kept to yourself? 

Mr. Scuimmat. Yes, sir (pp. 11325-11332). 


Schimmat also testified that he assumed a study was made showing 
net what the company saved by having a 45-hour week instead of going 
em to 40 hours “‘but fem not acquainted with it.” 

He characterized as “certainly a wild guess” an estimate of $12 
million a year mentioned in one memorandum taken from A. & P. 
files. There was another memorandum that quoted Ratcliffe as 
putting the cost of a 40-hour weck “at about $7 per person” which 
would have totaled $23,660,000 for 5 years. 

A. & P. Counsel Coyle interp with the observation that in 
1957, when the company was about to go to the 40-hour week, “an 
accurate study was made and I think the annual figure was somethin 
over $2 million a year. Then they went into the 40-hour week an 
they found out it cost them little or nothing.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Anyway from the records it would indicate 
it ranges anywhere from $2 million a year to $12 million a 
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year, according to the A. & P. itself. That is a considerable 
amount of money no matter which way you take it (p. 
11333). 


Gorman, the union’s international secretary-treasurer, disclaimed 
any knowledge of the letter Schimmat said he received which guaran- 
teed the 45-hour week until 1957. 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you deny the fact that you signed an 
agreement with Mr. Block extending the 45-hour week 
for the extra 33 months? 

Mr. Gorman. I don’t deny a thing that I can’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you signed any secret agreement? 

Mr. Gorman. Let me explain to you. I have to go back 
to Mr. May. When Mr. May came into our office 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t have to go back any place, Mr. 
Gorman. 

Mr. Gorman. It must be in the record here somewhere. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your memory before the committee is just 
an incredibie situation. 

Mr. Gorman. Shouldn’t the statement I made to you be in 
the record? Mr. May came to my office and got out a letter, 
and we placed all the facilities of our office at his disposal so 
he could look for any letter. He came up with a letter 
supposed to be, or was, on the letterhead of, I think, local 342, 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. That is exhibit No. 4. 

Mr. Gorman. After he did that, after he got that letter, he 
come into my office, very courteous, and said, ““Mr. Gorman, 
will you come in and look at this letter?” I looked at that 
letter. He said, ‘Do you recognize it?” I didn’t then, 
Senator—I mean Mr. Kennedy—and I don’t now recognize 
that letter. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have had testimony 

Mr. Gorman. But I said to Mr. May—he said, “Mr. 
Schimmat said that you signed that letter,” and I told him 
that, “If Mr. Schimmat said that I signed the letter, Mr. 
Schimmat is a man of honor, and I will take his word that 
I signed it.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Schimmat has testified before the com- 
mittee that you signed the agreement extending the 45-hour 
week for an extra 33-month period. Did you sign that letter? 

Mr. Gorman. I said that, if Mr. Schimmat said it. I don’t 
recollect it, even now, but I will take what Mr. Schimmat 
said ; that I did sign it. I will take his word for it (p. 11345). 


Max Block, in his appearance before the committee, never did give 
a direct answer as to whether he was a cosigner with Gorman of the 
letter Schimmat said he received. 

The following excerpts from his testimony illustrate eloquently the 
extent of his evasiveness on this point: 


Mr. Kennepy * * * We have also had testimony, Mr. 
Block, that there was a secret agreement made in the A. & P. 
case, a secret agreement which was made between you and 
Mr. Schimmat, of the A. & P. Co., extgnding the 45-hour 
week for an extra 33 months. Do you have any statement to 
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make about that. Did you make such a secret agreement? 
Mr. Brock. I don’t know of any secret agreements. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any agreement extending 
the 45-hour week for an extra 33 months in October, Novem- 
ber, and December of 1952? 


* * * * * 


Mr. Biocx. When your investigators spoke to me about 
that, I told them that there was some kind of a letter that 
I had written. I did not know exactly, I did not recollect 
anything about any agreements. But in essence I would have 
said to the company that they could be sure that I am not 
going to subject this company to work 40 hours when the 
rest of the industry would be working 45. I would say this 
to any company. 

We don’t intend to use one company against the other or 
take advantage of one company because we happen to be in a 
position to force them to work shorter hours while the others 
are working longer. 

Our position was always that we worked fair with the whole 
industry, regardless of the size of the company. 

The Cuarrman. That is a good policy. Now, did you give 
them a 45-hour week? 

Mr. Buocx. Mr. Chairman, I am not in the position to give 
anything. I am just the president of the union. 

The CuarrMan. Well, as president of the union, or your 
unions, did you give them a 45-hour week? 

Mr. Buock. I did not give them. The committee that 
negotiated a contract for 45 hours 

The Cuarrman. Did the committee do it? 

Mr. Biocx. Well, we negotiated an agreement for 45 hours. 

The Cuatrman. All right. For how long? 

Tnat was a 2-year contract that you negotiated. 

Mr. Biock. About that. 

The CuatrMan. Twenty-two months? 

Mr. Biocx. Then we negotiated another one in 1955 or 
1954, whenever it was. 

The CuarrMan. But what did you do right after you 
negotiated the one for the 45 hours for 22 months? 

Mr. Biocx. What did I do? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Buock. I did a lot of things. 

The Cuairman. I know. Among other things, did you 
write a letter in which you extended the 45-hour work weck 
for 5 years? : 

Did you do that? You, yourself, not the union. 

Mr. Biocx. Did you say me, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Buock. There could have been a letter. 

The Cuartrman. Did you do it? A 

Mr. Buocx. To be best of my recollection, after having 
gone through the whole thing and listening, there may have 
been a letter. 

The Cuarrman. According to the best of your recollec- 
tion, there may have been a letter? 
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Mr. Biock. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. One that you signed? 

Mr. Brock. The one that I sent. 

The Cuairman. You signed it? 

Mr. Brock. Well, I would sign a letter that I sent, of 
course. 

The CHatRMAN. You signed the letter. According to 
your best recollection, you did that? 

Mr. Brock. To the best of my recollection, I could have 
sent a letter, and if I sent a letter, most likely I would sign it. 

The CHatrMAN. Naturally you signed it. You remember 
it, don’t you? 

Mr. Buiock. I beg your pardon? 

The CuHatrMaN. You remember doing it, don’t you? 

Mr. Brock. I couldn’t say exactly, but 

The CHatrmMan. Can you say “unexactly’? Did you 
write the letter extending the 45-hour workweek for a period 
of 5 years? 

Mr. Buock. I don’t write a letter this way, sir, and I 
cannot extend by myself anything. It has to be—— 

*~ * « * * 


Senator Ervin. Well, you know whether you sent a letter 
like that or delivered it to somebody. 

Mr. Buiock. A letter is not a contract, or trying to get 
me—— 

Senator Ervin. You are arguing about the legal effect of 
the letter. That is not the point. 

The CHarrMan. The letter may be a contract; it may 
very well be a contract. 

Senator Ervin. You know very well whether you sent, 
delivered, or signed a letter to that effect. I don’t believe 
you can forget that. 

Mr. Buock. You can. That is 6 years ago, sir, when we 
are talking about. 

Senator Ervin. You signed a letter affecting 10,000 of 
your dues-paying members, or the ones you hoped to have 
for your dues-paying members, and now you tell me that 
you can’t remember a letter that you signed of a secret 
ature like that? 

Mr. Biock. Senator, when I send a letter, I don’t see 
where it should be public. I send lots of letters, and I 
don’t just publicize them. 

Senator Ervin. You see, we ask about one thing and you 
go and talk about some other thing. Are you swearing 
upon your oath here that you have not got the slightest 
recollection whether or not you sent, delivered, or signed a 
letter of that nature? 

Mr. Brock. It is pretty hard to remember 6 years ago, 
a letter that one sends. It is not as easy 

Senator Ervin. You have not answered the question. I 
have not asked you whether it is hard. I am asking you 
whether you are swearing upon your oath that you do not 
have the slightest recollection whether or not you signed 
a letter of that character. You can answer that ‘Yes’ or 
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“No” very simply. In fact, that is the only kind of a rele- 
vant answer you can give for that question. 

Mr. Brock. It is 6 years ago. + 

Senator Ervin. That is not an answer. 

Mr. Buock. Well, I will, if you will permit me. Iam not 
looking to dodge or hedge. I just want to be sure when I 
say something it isso. ‘That is why. 

Senator Ervin. That is the reason I am asking you again 
a very simple question which I have put to you at least 4 
times in the last 5 minutes. That is this: Are you testifying 
upon your oath that you do not now at this present moment 
have the slightest recollection whether or not you signed or 
delivered or sent to the A. & P. Tea Co. a letter of the 
nature that I have described? 

You either have a recollection or you do not have a 
recollection. I am asking you about your present recollec- 
tion in respect to that letter. 

Mr. Buockx. My present recollection right here is I am 

4 just mixed up. I just cannot recollect. But I have heard 

" testimony that there was a similar letter. So I imagine I 
did send a letter. If I sent a letter, I know what I would 
have said, because I am not in the position to sign agreements 
by myself. I got the proof that we always had big com- 
mittees. 

Senator Ervin. You are swearing that if you had written 

| a letter, you would have recollected what you had in the 
letter, but you can’t recollect whether you wrote the letter. 
. Is that what you are swearing? 

Mr. Buock. I couldn’t say that. 


* * *x * * 


The CuairMan. He said he insisted on a letter and you 
ave it to him, and then you asked him to keep it secret. 
That is what he said. 

Mr. Buock. I would like to listen 

The CuarrMAN. It is just that simple. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is it. 

Mr. Buock. That is what it was !n essence? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Buiock. I don’t recollect any time asking anybody 
: about being secret. But then at the same time I don’t see 
i why I have to publicize a letter. That is what I mean. 
f Mr. Kennepy. Do you deny this? 

Mr. Buiock. I just don’t understand it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you deny the record? Do you deny 
the fact that you made a 45-hour week, extended the con- 
tract for a 45-hour week until 1957 and made a provision 
that it would be kept secret?) Do you deny that? 

Mr. Buock. Mr. evaiatishned 





23 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you deny it? 

Mr. Brock. Mr. Kennedy, I am not in the position to 
make any agreements when we sit in an agreement with the 
company. 

The CuarrmMan. Let the record show that he does not deny : 
it. 
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I am not going to ask him to answer it any more. I have 
pom you every chance to answer it, and you sit there and 

umble around. Go on ‘o something else. 
+ * . x * 


Mr. Buock. I would like to get that question again. 

The CuarrmMan. The question is: This man testified that 
he insisted on a letter from you extending the 45-hour week 
up to a period of 5 years, and he got the letter from you, and 
then you asked him to keep it secret. Now, did you do it? 
Is that true? 

Mr. Buiock. I don’t recollect ever making any 45-hour 
week secret, as we were talking about. 

The Cuarrman. All right. oceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe he has an- 
swered the question. He is trying to split some legal hairs 
as to the effect of the letter. He talks about what he thinks 
is the legal effect of the letter, but he refuses to answer 
whether or not he had anything to do with a letter of that 
character or secret agreement to that effect. 

The CHATRMAN. He leaves the record unanswered. Here 
is € man in sworn testimony making a statement, and all this 
witness can say is that he does not recollect. "The record 
stands that he does not repudiate it or refute it. Let the 
record stand. I have given him every chance in the world to 
answer it. Proceed with something else. Let’s go on. 

I even let him have a conference with his attorney and he 
came back and the next thing he said was that he did not 
recollect (pp. 11737-11743). 


Block testified that the contract signed with the A. & P. on October 
11, 1952, which provided that the union thereafter would handle the 
welfare fund issue, was changed back to the company plan ‘‘upon the 
wishes of the membership” (p. 11743). 

Block denied that he had ever had any discussions with Sol Cilento 
or George Scalise, New York racketeers, at the Black Angus Restau- 
rant in Det tober 1952, with respect to the A. & P. insurance. 

He said he knew Louis Saperstein, an insurance broker and— 


he once mentioned to me about insurance on the way to St. 
Louis. I met him at the airport, at the same plane, and he 
told me he was an insurance agent. I hardly knew him then. 
I told him that I don’t bother with that stuff, and I have 
naan o talk to him about (p. 11744). 

fr Ken NEDY. Did you discuss the insurance with George 


* 


Scalice? 

You know, George Scalise and Mr. Cilento recently went 
to jail for the ’ handk ing of some of these insurance funds, and 
it was based on the testimony of Mr. Saperstein. I am try- 
ing to find out if you had some discussions with Mr. Cilento 
and Mr. Scalise regarding the insurance handled or to be 
handled by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. 

Mr. Buock. I never discussed that part at all. If anyone 
mentioned it to me, a fellow like Saperstein, or anybody else, 
I know what I would have said to them. 

Mr. Kennepy. I know, I am sure. 
44333 O—59——18 
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Mr. Buiock. Yes. The proof is this; I never did any busi- 
ness with them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever discuss it with them? 

Mr. Brock. I wouldn’t say I ever discussed it with them. 
However, as I said, Saperstein mentioned it to me on one 
occasion that [remember. He may have discussed it again, 
but I don’t know (p. 11744). 


Block then was asked if Chappie Brescia, convicted labor extortioner, 
whose brother Frank is a business agent for local 640 of the Meat 
Cutters, had arranged a meeting for him to discuss the A. & P. insur- 
ance “with these people.” 


Mr. Buock. I don’t remember. 
Mr. Kunnepy. What is the answer to the question, ‘I 
don’t remember”’ or “‘No’’? 
Mr. Buiock. I don’t remember any meetings like that. 
Mr. Kennepy. The answer is ‘“‘No’’? 
Mr. Buiock. Definitely, I don’t remember any meetings 
like that. 
ae Mr. Kennepy. Did you attend any meetings in the Black 
Angus Restaurant in connection with this? 
Mr. Buock. I have been in the Black Angus Restaurant 
quite often. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did you attend any meetings in connection 
with insurance in the Black Angus Restaurant with Mr. 
5 Cilento? 
c. Mr. Buiock. I don’t attend meetings, Mr. Kennedy, I go to 
- eat there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any discussions with them, 
with Mr. Cilento? 

Mr. Buock. It could have happened. The man could 
have asked me, and I could have answered them, my opinion 
of what I think of them, and that is about all. The proof 
of this is we never did any business with them. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you known Mr. Chappie 
Brescia? 

Mr. Brock. Maybe about 10 or 12 years ago I met him, 
or so. 

EY, Kennepy. Is he around the union headquarters quite 
a bit? 

Mr. Buiocx. Not to my knowledge (p. 11745). 


Ratcliffe admitted to the committee that he never knew about the 
secret agreement covering the 45-hour week until he learned it from 
committee investigators, despite the fact that he was dealing with 
the unions during all of the intervening years since 1952. He sought 
to classify it as “a little insurance” and as Schimmat’s “private 
arrangement”’ that was not binding on the A. & P. 


Senator Cuurcn. An insurance policy is insurance only if 
it can be relied pon to provide the safeguard that is included 


in the policy. Otherwise it is ie a meaningless scrap of 


SSetretcr f 
age 


paper. This is obviously something that was more than a 
meaningless scrap of paper. This was a private arrange- 
ment, a supplemental agreement that was entered into by an 
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authorized ‘representative of the company and the labor 
union, and it obviously had great value to the company. 

Mr. Ratcuirre. Well, it didn’t, sir. 

Senator Cuurcn. You say that you learned about this 
only 2 months ago? 

Mr. Rarte.irre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurcn. Tell me, do you think that the company 
has no obligation to disclose the terms of such a supplemental 
agreement that affects the working hours and conditions of 
the employees of the company? 

Mr. Rarcuirre. Sir, I still maintain that that was not a 
company document. That was Mr. Schimmat’s personal 
document, and I think that he answered the thing himself. 

Senator CHurcH. How could it be Mr. Schimmat’s 
personal document? Mr. Schimmat doesn’t employ these 
people. He is a paid representative and authorized repre- 
sentative of the management of A. & P., and he was one of 
those who was authorized by the company to negotiate with 
the union. 

How can it be his private agreement? That makes no 
sense. 

Mr. Rartcuirre. It was a private agreement. No one else 
in the company knew about it, so it was a private agreement. 
You are saying that the union people didn’t know. No one 
but the union president knew about it, so it was private on 
that side. 

Senator Cuurcu. This agreement was obviously done in 
terms that were meant to be binding on the A. & P. and the 
union, and was negotiated by a representative of the union 
and A. & P. 

You personally had been negotiating with him in previous 
negotiations with these very same people. It was the thing 
you were looking for. It was the thing that crept into your 
earlier negotiations. Obviously, it was something that had 
great value to the company. It just doesn’t make sense for 
vou to say that this was a private arrangement with Mr. 
Schimmat. 

* * * * * 


It seems to me that it is very clear that there were two 
beneficiaries in this whole arrangement. One of the two 
beneficiaries was the union, by virtue of the fact that this 
union was recognized by the company. The union got 
10,000 members, which meant roughly half a million dollars 
a year in additional dues. They got the matter under 
terms of a union-shop agreement, so that the 10,000 em- 
ployees either paid those dues or got fired. So, obviously, 
the union was one beneficiary. The other, beneficiary was, 
obviously, the company, because the company got a very 
favorable contract, part of which was public and part of 
which was private insurance, which saved the company a 
great deal of money. 

I think the most shocking part of this whole testimony that 
I have heard thus far is that the very man who negotiated 
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that private insurance agreement, in behalf of the company, 
testified before this committee that he did not think it was 
the obligation of management to disclose the terms of an 
employment contract covering the employees of the company. 
Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Rarcuirre. I have not been faced with that problem 
yet. Idon’t know. When I come to the bridge, I will have 
to cross it. 

Senator Cuurcu. But you don’t know now? 

Mr. Rarcuirre. I don’t know; no, sir (pp. 11414-11415). 


The testimony also discloses that when the parties assembled in 
Schimmat’s office for the contract negotiations on October 11, the day 
after the card count, it was Block with whom Ratcliffe and Schimmat 
were dealing. 

Joseph Cohn, the secretary-manager of local 400, testified that he 
was at Woodbourne, N.Y., that morning and was instructed in a 
telephone call to return immediately to New York. 


Mr. Kennepy. What time did you come back? 

Mr. Coun. Well, as I stated to you, sir, at the previous 
. meeting, it is 102 miles exactly to New York. 
ies Mr. Kennepy. Approximately when? 
om Mr. Coun. I would say 1 o’clock or thereabouts. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the state of the negotiations at 
that time, when you got back, about 1 o’clock on Saturday? 
L. Mr. Coun. I could not call them negotiations, sir. That 
nS is, from my interpretation of the word “negotiations.” I 
would say when I came into the place where I was supposed 
to arrive at the Graybar Building on Lexington Avenue, 
3 the city of New York, I was given a contract to read. 
s Mr. Kennepy. The contract had already been drawn up? 
Mr. Coun. The body of the contract had been drawn up. 
Mr. Kennepy. This was by 1 o’clock on Saturday? 
Mr. Coun. Approximately. 
Mr. Kennepy. The day ee the card count? 
Mr. Coun. According to the record. 

' Mr. Kennepy. Did you sign the contract at that time? 
on Mr. Coun. Not immediately. 

; Mr. Kennepy. You wanted some changes made? 
ine Mr. Coun. I objected to several things in the contract, 
= one or two things. We argued about it, we talked about it, 
oe and eventually got what I wanted. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was that? 

Mr. Conn. There was a clause in the opening of the con- 
tract which gave the contract, as I interpreted it at that time, 
to the New York Butchers’ district council. I felt this 
would lose the local autonomy of local 400. I felt that I 
had no right to waive the local autonomy of local 400, and I 
insisted upon a letter from Mr. Block, the president of the 
New York Butchers’ district council, that this would in no 
way mean or be interpreted to mean that local 400 waives 
its local jurisdiction and its right to bargain by itself. I re- 
ceived that document. I believe you have a copy of it, Mr. 
Kennedy. 


ab iik. 
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Mr. Kennepy. So if you would sign this contract initially 
it would have given all rights to Max Block? 

Mr. Coun. That was my interpretation at that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you insisted on getting a letter that you 
would preserve your own rights and the rights of your local 
union? 

Mr. Coun. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. At that time, did you know of any secret 
agreements that had been signed by Mr. Block? 

Mr. Coun. I did not (pp. 11537-11538). 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. What if you had submitted in this contract 
to the employees and it had contained a clause in which the 
45-hour week was going to last for a 5-year period? What 
would have been the results? 

Mr. Coun. If such an agreement was brought to them, it 
is my opinion I would not be here today. They would 
have torn me to pieces (p. 11540). 


Maggiacomo, the secretary-manager of local 489, never did know 
what was going on as shown by the following testimony: 


Mr. Kennepy. Were you aware of the fact that a contract 
was signed the day after the card count? 

Mr. Maaaracomo. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Block ever tell you about that? 

Mr. Maaeracomo, That it was signed the very next day? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Maaeracomo. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he in fact tell you that he was nego- 
tiating the contract after the card count was finished? 

Mr. Maaciacomo. I was under the impression that we 
were all negotiating it at the same time. 

Mr. Kennepy. After the card count you were informed 
that a card count had taken place? 

Mr. Maaaracomo. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then he told you that he was in the midst 
of negotiating the contract? 

Mr. Maaaiacomo. No, we were discussing the different 
problems, but I didn’t know the contract was signed the next 
day until you told me the last time I met with you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Block indicate to you in the course 
of his conversation, that he was having discussions with the 
A. & P. toward signing a contract, discussing the terms of 
of the contract? 

Mr. Maaeracomo. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that took place after October 11, after 
the card count had taken place? 

Mr. Maaatacomo. It must have. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you thought that you were carrying on 
discussions during the period of some 2 or 3 weeks, which was 
going to lead to the signing of a contract? 

Mr. Maaatacomo. Right (pp. 11529-11530). 

* * 


* * 
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Mr. Kennepy. Obviously, according to what you told us, 
Block was misleading you, and your answer was, ‘‘If he signed 
the contract the very next day, he was misleading me and 
some other people.’’ And then you said, ‘Our union was 
involved.’”’ You also said, ‘‘l do feel betrayed.””’ Do you 
remember saying that? 

Mr. Maaaracomo. I didn’t say it that way. I said I felt, 
when you said to me that the contract was sigued the very 
next day, 1 got a little excited because I didn’t know any- 
thing about a contract being signed the next day, and you said 
something about, ‘“‘Well, then you were sold down the river.” 

Mr. Kennepy. The question was: “If there was an agree- 
ment, would you feel that you had been betrayed? 

“Answer: | do feel betrayed, if you are making agreements 
and you sell me down the river.”’ 

Mr. Maaetacomo. Well, that is the answer, then. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that is the way you feel? 

Mr. Maaatacomo. Of course, if I didn’t know anything 
about it, I should feel that way, because I wanted to report 
to my people everything that was going on (pp. 11531-11532). 


“ The evidence shows that the 40-hour week negotiated with Safeway 
Stores by local 474 of the CLO in 1952 actually became effective in 1953 
» after Wage Stabilization Board approval. Only one other chain- 
“i store organization, American Stores (Acme), changed to a 40-hour 
week in the intervening years, and this was in 1956. Thus the prac- 
7 tical effect of the secret pact between the A. & P. and the Meat Cutters 
tx in the New York metropolitan area was to keep the 45-hour standard 
ce at a time when all industry generally already had adopted or was in 
process of adopting the 40-hour workweek. 

The record before the committee discloses beyond any question of 
doubt that the grocery clerks never had any opportunity to participate 
in the negotiation of the contracts covering their employment. 

to Furthermore, the’ terms of the contracts never were submitted to 
them for rank-and-file ratification. 

The New Jersey situation was even worse than the one that prevailed 

. in New York. In Newark and Paterson units both the clerks and the 

3 butchers were unorganized, yet the testimony discloses that an agree- 
ment existed back as early as September 2 that, if the Meat Cutters 
were recognized and contracts signed in New York, there would be an 
extension of the scope of the arrangment to include the two New 
Jersey units. 

This fait accompli proceeded according to plan. The record shows 
that Gorman, international secretary-treasurer of the Meat Cutters, 
sent a letter to the international executive board on October 16, 1952, 
hailing the success of the union in the negotiations with the A. & P. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * Could you explain to the commit- 
tee how you wrote that letter regarding the successful 
campaign that you had in New Jersey on October 16, 1952, 
when you didn’t sign the employees of New Jersey up until 
December 1, 1952? 

Mr. Gorman. Could I make mention in that letter that 
there is a specific statement in which I explained to the 
executive board that I did go to see Mr. Schimmat and I did 
not get any encouragement from Mr. Schimmat at all. 
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Mr. Kennepy. That was on your first meeting. Now I 
want to find out what you mean by putting in the letter that 
you had signed up the New Jersey employees in this letter 
of October 16, 1952, when the contract was not signed for 
New Jersey employees until December 1, 1952? 

Mr. Gorman. I did not sign anyone, Mr. Kennedy. I 
think it was Mr. Block. All the information was furnished to 
us by the committee that was handling that campaign in 
New York (p. 11336). 


Concurrent with the letter to the executive board, Gorman dis- 
patched a telegram to Block urging him to “throw all of your help to 
the Jersey side in an effort to enroll quickly the 6,000 members there 
we shall be entitled to under the agreement.” 


The CuarrMAN. Does that mean, Mr. Gorman, that you 
made a contract for them before they were organized? 

Mr. Gorman. Well, now I made no contract at all. 

The Cuairman. I am talking about the contract that was 
made for them before they were organized. 

Mr. Gorman. I would not say that at all. 

The Cuairnman. You have yet to organize them and enroll 
them. 

Mr. Gorman. Will you let me go further, Senator? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gorman. There is something in here about interven- 
tion, to lay ourselves wide open for intervention. 

The Cuarrman. You didn’t want an injunction suit, did 

you? 
. Mr. Gorman. No; I think vou should understand at that 
time the AFL and the CIO were not one union. That in 
New York there was a powerful organization and in New 
Jersey a powerful organization that was competing against 
us by the name of the Wholesale and Retail Emplovees 
Union. If we announced that 6,000 were still unorganized, 
I am positive this refers to the possibility of the Wholesale 
and Retail Employees’ intervening in that situation and 
quan conflict, which would not be good for the industry 
at all. 

Senator Ervin. What you were afraid of was that the 
CIO might file a petition asking for an election, you might 
be thrown an election, and the emplovees might have chosen 
the CIO union instead of yours. Isn’t that what you are 
talking about 

Mr. Gorman. I wouldn’t know it. I wouldn’t know it 
except on information conveyed. It has been a long time 
ago. 

* * * * * 


Senator Ervin. So what vou did was, vou made a contract 
for these employees with the A. & P. Co. before these em- 
ployees knew that the contract was made, and then you 
sent out later to get them signed up, and you did not want 
to make the contract public for fear that they might not 
sign up, knowing that the terms of the employment were 
already fixed by the previous contract. 
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Mr. Gorman. Wouldn’t that be tactful, Senator? If we 
are in an organization campaign, we want them all. We 
don’t want something that will lose four or five thousand. 

Senator Ervin. And you don’t want to allow them the 
risk of choosing some other union, which in a free America 
they should be allowed to do, not being organized, under a 
contract not being made on their part, but being made on 
the part of management with your union officers, who had 
no authority up to that time over these unorganized workers. 

Mr. Gorman. We would do the same thing tomorrow, 
Senator. If we are engaged in a campaign to organize any 
particular applicant, we do our best, use your best tactics 
and put our best foot forward to accomplish that (pp. 11338- 
11339). 

Mr. Kennepy. * * * What agreement are you talking 
about? 

Mr. Gorman. That must have been the agreement negoti- 
ated in New York. 


a Mr. Kennepy. That was the agreement that the com- 
. pany was going to turn over the New Jersey employees to 
-2 the Meat Cutters? 

a Mr. Gorman. Turn them over? 

-% Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

‘7 Mr. Gorman. I don’t know anything about that. 

pa Mr. Kennepy. Don’t tell me that; you say it in your 
eat telegram. You say it in your letter. 

| Mr. Gorman. The agreement must have been signed. 

+ fe Mr. Gorman. The agreement that vou had was that the 
a employees in New Jersey were going to be turned over to the 
2 Meat Cutters? 

a Mr. Gorman. Turned over. 

‘ Mr. Kennepy. Yes. That is what, in fact, happened? 
5 Mr. Gorman. Who said they were going to be turned 

over? 

Mr. Kennepy. You say this. You say, “We are entitled 
ve to them under the agreement.” 

2 Mr. Gorman. That is to go out and get them. 

4 Mr. Kennepy. You don’t have to have an agreement to 
— try to organize. Since when has a labor union needed an 
- agreement to go out and organize? You know that is not 
3 correct, Mr. Gorman. 


Mr. Gorman. All I know, the information that was passed 
on to me, and that was the basis of that telegram. 

Mr. Kennepvy. The information was passed on to you 
that the employees in the New Jersey area were going to be 
turned over to your union; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Gorman. The best contracts are with us in the 
country. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not saying it is not the best contract. 
I say you knew that these employees were going to be turned 
over to the Meat Cutters. You knew it, obviously, from the 
letter you sent and the telegram? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes (pp. 11344-11345). 
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Cornelius, the former business agent of local 342, and Daniel 
Beatson, another former business agent, testified that they were sent 


to New Jersey to help sign up A. & P. employees. This was their 
testimony: 


Mr. Cornetivs. Well, one morning all the business agents 
from local 342 were sent over to Mr. Kaplan’s office in Jersey, 
and we were all assigned a different territory, to go out and 
get applications from the A. & P. workers. It was explained 
to us that the way had been paved. All we had to do was go 
in and the people would sign them. That is the way it 
turned out. 

The CuatrRMAN. The way had been paved? 

Mr. Corne ius. Yes, sir. I didn’t even have to talk in 
Jersey. The people were sent back to me and I just handed 
out cards and they signed them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who introduced you? Who made the 
arrangements once you got over there? 

Mr. Cornetius. Well, I myself traveled alone. 

I had the east shore of New Jersey. All I did was intro- 
duce myself to the manager of the store and then things 
started popping. He sent people back and kept me in con- 
tinuous supply of personnel to sign cards. It went over very 
fast and very thorough. 


~ * * * 
Mr. Kennepy. They were all sent back there by the 
management? 


Mr. Cornet ius. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So the way was completely paved for you, 
is that right? 

Mr. Cornetivs. Yes, sir (pp. 11489-11490). 

+ * + * 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the attitude of the company 
toward your arrival? 

Mr. Beatson. Our instructions were, when we appeared 
in the store, to identify ourselves to the manager, and that 
he would handle the situation of getting the clerks together 
in the back room or the basement, wherever the space was 
available. 

+ . * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. They gave you space to work in? 

Mr. Beatson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then the employees were sent back 
to sign cards? 

Mr. Beatson. Yes, sir (p. 11594). 


Thomas J. O’Brien, an A. & P. supervisor in the Newark unit, 
confirmed the testimony that the company reserved space in the 
stores for the union representatives. 


Mr. Kennepy. You had & meeting in which you received 
those instructions, that you were no longer to oppose the 
unionization of the employees; did you not? 
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Mr. O’Brien. Well, at this meeting we were told that 
union representatives were to be permitted to go into the 
stores and have a card count, and managers and supervision 
were to have no part of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were no longer to oppose the union- 


ization of your employees, at least by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters? 


Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Meat Cutters were to be allowed into 
the stores to sign up the employees? 

Mr. O’Brign. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was a different policy than existed in 
the A. & P. Co. prior to this time? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Let me understand this. The repre- 
sentatives of the Meat Cutters were to come into the store. 
Were you instructed to help and assist them in any way by 
‘J. setting aside some space for them to operate in? 
vt Mr. O’Brien. We were instructed not to help and assist, 
a but they were to be permitted to talk to the employees 
ri individually in a certain spot in the store, away from our 
ue customers. 
"sé Mr. Kennepy. Were you to set aside a room for them to 
ca speak to your employees? 
ee Mr. O’Brien. No room, just a spot. 
ap Mr. Kennepy. Did you set aside some space for them? 
sina Mr. O’Brien. There was some space set aside. 
_ Mr. Kennepy. Did you make arrangements to send each 
ae of the employees back to see them? 
se Mr. O’Brien. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. Were those part of your instructions? 
cin Mr. O’Brren. Yes. 
Mr. Kennepy. The employees would then be sent one at a 
time back to see the representative of the union; is that 


om right? 

4 Mr. O’Brien. Yes, sir. 
“| Mr. Kennepy. And the representative of the union at 
3 that time would discuss with them about signing this card? ! 
oe Mr. O’Brien. That is right. 
7 * eu! ¢ * * * | 


Senator Cuurcu. The company had never reserved any 
space for representatives of any other union, or instructed you 
to let your employees go back at regular intervals to discuss 
these matters with any other representatives of any other 
unjon at a previous time? 

Mr. O’Brien. That is true, sir (pp. 11375-11376). 


j 
Douds, the regional director of the NLRB in New York, again om | 


plied affidavits indicative of A. & P. coercion. These sample 
davits were even stronger than the previous testimony for they re- 
vealed that managers and supervisors were pressuring the employees 
to sign cards. 
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Mr. Kennepy. How would you describe this activity on 
the part of the company toward these employees? 

Mr. Dovps. Well, I would say that the company was 
conducting an organizing campaign to sign up the cards there, 
and that this, of course, was assistance to the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and as such was illegal activity. 

Mr. Kennepy. And again this was a complete reversal of 
their position that they had taken toward unions? 

Mr. Doups. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. From prior times? 

Mr. Doupns. That is correct (pp. 11293-11294). 


Douds’ testimony also covered the coercive tactics employed by 
the A. & P. in the New York units after the signing of the contracts. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive any complaints from any 
of the employees of A. & P. Co.? 

Mr. Doups. We did, quite a large number. 

Mr. Kennepy. About the signing of the contract? 

Mr. Doups. That is right. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. What were the reports that were made to 
you by the employees of the A. & P. Co.? 

Mr. Doups. Well, the employees were naturally confused, 
because they knew that there was an election proceeding in 
process, and at the same time they were being asked to pay 
initiation fees and dues and to become members of the Meat 
Cutters who had not been on the ballot in the election and 
who had not shown any interest in the election. 

So the employees were calling our office to find out whether 
or not they should pay these initiation fees and dues. 

+ * * * x 


Mr. Kennepy. As I understand, there was coercion after 
that to get the people to start paying their dues into the 
union? 

Mr. Dovups. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. That would take place, would it, under 
the union clause in the contract? 

Mr. Dovups. The union shop provision; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That the individual employee would have 
to pay his dues and join the union, or otherwise he would 
lose his employment? 

Mr. Doups. That is right (PP. 11284-11285). 

+ « 7 * 

Mr. Kennepy. So that ia had done this in the Bronx 
and Brooklyn and Garden City and then over in New Jersey 
during this period of time? 

Mr. Dovps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And during this tume, the end of 1952 
and then into the months of 1953, did at receive a lot of 
telephone calls from the employees ‘of A. & P. Co.? 

Mr. Dovups. Yes; we did. We received a great many calls, 
so many, as a matter of fact, we had to issue special instruc- 
tions to the staff as to how to handle these calls 
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Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever had anything like this 
before in your experience? 

Mr. Doups. No; I don’t believe so, and I don’t recall 
(p. 11294). 


In Brooklyn, local 1500 of the Retail Clerks filed an unfair labor 
practice chanrge on November 12, 1952, and asked the NLRB to 
require the A. & P. “to cease and desist from its activities in deroga- 
tion of its employees in the Brooklyn unit and in violation of the 
National Labor Relations Act.” | 
The following is from the testimony of Picariello; local 1500’s 
attorney, and Eugene Kennedy, the general manager: 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you learn after the contract had been 
signed that the company management was even more active 
in signing up the employees? 

Mr. Picarre.vo. | believe it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. And was reported to you by certain of the 
employees that they were threatened with being fired if they 
did not join the union? 

vl Mr. E. Kennepy. That is correct (p. 11230). 


vad Ferguson, the A. & P. clerk who was also a shop steward for local 
1500, described what happened in his store. 


Mr. Kennepy. And a few days later the contract was 


wll announced? 

_ Mr. Fercuson. About a week later we were told we had a 

= contract. 

S Mr. Kennepy. Were you surprised? 

om Mr. Fercuson. We were stunned. 
5 Mr. Kennepy. Had any of the employees known this was 
— going on? | 
rom Mr. Fereuson. No. Everybody was under the impres- 


sion that we would have an election. 
, Mr. Kennepy. Was there a great deal of bad feeling on 
j the part of the employees in the A. & P. store? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Well, we felt that way. The previous 
year we voted no union and all of a sudden we are in a union 


| 

and we don’t know what to think. ! 
voll Mr. Kennepy. What about the payment of dues? Did 

= the company urge you to pay your dues? 
tae Mr. Fercuson. Yes. 
—_ Mr. Kennepy. Was there much resentment on the part of 

the employees? 
Mr. Seana. There was. 


Mr. Kennepy. How did that take place? What. oc- | 
curred? Can you tell us anything about that? 

Mr. Fereuson. We were told that we should pay our 
dues, we belong to the union. There were a lot of people 
that didn’t pay dues. 

Mr. Kennepy. They refused? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right (pp. 11366-11367). 
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The reaction in the Bronx was even more pronounced. In fact, the 
rumblings of discontent almost precipitated a spontaneous walkout. 

Reape, the president and business manager of local 474, the CIO 
union, testified as follows: 


Mr. Kennepy. What had you heard about an agreement 
that was signed or was going to be signed with the Meat 
Cutters and the Butchers, taking it up to the first or second 
week of October? 

Mr. Reape. Well, I believe it was on a Friday morning 
that the employees reported to work, and each one of them 
was given a notice by the manager of the store, advising them 
that they were now in a union and they had to become mem- 
bers within 30 days. 

I would say that our office was flooded with calls all that 
day from all over the city. The employees could not under- 
stand why a contract had been signed without their knowl- 
edge or without them knowing about it. 

The CuHairMAN. As I understand you, as they came to 
work they were told by management or a representative of 
management that the store was union, and they would have 
to join within 30 days or lose their job. 

Mr. Reape. That is right. I believe that letters had been 
signed by Mr. Bieber in the Bronx unit and I get by the 
managers of the different units within the eastern division, 
advising, and copies of this letter was given to all employees, 
advising them that a contract had been signed. 

The Cuarrman. And no election had been held so that the 
employees might express their preference or express their 
choice of that union, or to reject that union? 

Mr. Reape. It is my firm belief that net one single em- 
ployee working for the A. & P. in the eastern division knew 
anything about negotiations, or knew anything about what 
had been going on until that morning. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, it was just an arrange- 
ment between management and some labor leader or some 
labor union to bring them all into the union whether they 
desired to or not; is that correct? 

Mr. Reape. Right. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kgnnepy. What was the reaction of the employees 
when they called you on the telephone to tell you that they 
had to pay these dues into the Butchers? 

Mr. Reape. Well, those employees felt, “Well, what should 
we do, walk out now or what? We don’t want any part of it. 
If we are going to have a contract, we want to see something 
about it. We want to have a chance to see it, know what is 
in it, and have a chance to ratify the contract under the 
democratic procedure.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you known at that time that there had 
been some kind of a card count that had occurred? 

Mr. Reape. Not at that time. I did hear of that after- 
ward (pp. 11194—11195). 
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William Ross, A. & P. clerk in the Bronx unit, gave the following 
testimony : 


Mr. Kennepy. What was your feeling at that time? 

Mr. Ross. In fact, at that time, the men all spoke to me 
and wanted to walk out of the stores. They said “What 
right did the A. & P. have to put us in a union?” 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there great bitterness at that time? 

Mr. Ross. Yes; very strongly. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you describe it? 

Mr. Ross. Well, at some of the stores the men wanted to 
walk out. Naturally, I contacted the union I was fighting 
for, 474, and they informed me it would be the worst thing 
we could do, to walk out of our stores, and we should wait 
and see if it could not be fought elsewhere without making a 
move as that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you feel that the rights of the indi- 
vidual employees had been completely ignored? 

Mr. Ross. It was completely ignored, in our eyes and as 
we believed. We knew the company had been successful in 
all these matters, in the two elections I was involved in, were 
successful in having the men believe they did not need a 
union, and the men were believing it, but at the same time 
we fought harder and were proving to the men that we did 
need one in the A. & P. It was our contention that the 
A. & P. signed this contract knowing that it was a moral 
victory for us in March 1952, and thought that the men had 
let them down by giving us so many votes in that election. 
We believed at that time the A. & P. was out to get them- 
selves a union they could do business with. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. After they signed the contract, what was 
the company doing as far as the individuals, the employees? 
Were they trying to get them to sign the cards, then? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 


* * * * * 


The Cuarrman. They personally came around and solic- 
ited the signing of the cards? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. Every man in the stores was approached 
by managers and every man like myself who was active were 
approached by supervisors and told that we had to, in ac- 
cordance with the contract, make membership in this union. 

* x * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Despite the fact that management was 
urging you to sign the cards, did a large number of the em- 
ployees refuse to sign the cards? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you one of those who refused to sign? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the manager of your store tell you 
that they had a meeting of the managers, and they were told 
to intensify their efforts to try to get people to sign? 

Mr. Ross. Yes; that is correct. 


* * * * * 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did they tell any of the employees then 
about. the raise that they might lose if they didn’t join the 
union? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. They tried, and that was dropped very 
fast, to have us believe that this contract, which was to give 
us a $5 raise; the $5 was going to be denied us if we hadn’t 
made membership or application for membership in this 
union. We said, ‘How ridiculous. Ifa man gets a $5 raise, 
he gets it, whether he joins or not,” 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the managers tell you you would not 
get your $5 raise unless you signed up with the union? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. We were not going to get it unless we 
signed up with the union. 

* * . * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand or learn that there 
might be a secret agreement between the company and the 
union on the terms of the contract? 

Mr. Ross. No. Ido know our butchers wanted a 40-hour 
week, and they said they would do anything to get the 40- 
hour week. Near the end there, or when the contract came 
out, I said, “‘What happened to the 40-hour week?” and they 
said, ‘Well, we got you people, instead. We were told at a 
meeting we would have to sacrifice the 40-hour week for the 
time being, and 10,000 clerks now belong to the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters.” ; 

Mr. Kennepy. Were they dissatisfied? 

Mr. Ross. They, most certainly, were dissatisfied. They 
wanted a 40-hour week. 

Mr Kewnnepy. So, everybody in the A. & P. stores was 
unhappy? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Except the management? 

Mr. Ross. I guess not. It seems management was quite 
happy (pp. 11252-11257). 


Ross testified further that his militant opposition to the Meat 
Cutters brought him a transfer to the East Bronx and that company 
officials had admitted that his fight against the Meat Cutters was 
responsible. He filed charges with the NLRB alleging discrimination 
and the company settled the issue by transferring him back to his 
old district and posting a notice that there would be no prejudice of 
Ross’ seniority or other benefits. 

Similar testimony was forthcoming from James Conlon, who had 
been an A. & P. clerk since 1949. He quit the company in 1953 
because the pressure became too great. 

These are the significant portions of his testimony: 


Mr. KenNepy. What was the reaction to this new con- 
tract of the butchers who already had a contract? 

Mr. Conton. The butchers, their general reaction was one 
of being sold out, too. They felt that they had lost the 40- 
hour week as a result of this contract.. That had been in all 
of the conversations at the stores, it had been that they were 
going for a 40-hour week, even if it meant going on strike. 
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Mr. Kennepy. They had had a 45-hour week, and they 
thought that in this new contract they were going to get a 
40-hour week? 
Mr. Conon. Yes, sir. 
' Mr. Kennepy. So they felt that they had been sold out or 
betrayed also? 
Mr. Conton. Right. 
Mr. Kennepy. So everybody was unhappy? 
Mr. Conton. Everybody. 
Mr. Kennepy. The whole store was unhappy? 
Mr. Conton. That is correct. 
* ~ * x * 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, what did ghe company do after they 
notified you you were all in the urfion and the union contract 
had been signed? Did they then attempt to get you to sign 
up in the union? : 

Mr. Conton. Well, they started telling us we ought to 
sign the application card, and we had roughly a period of 


os about 30 days in which to sign the ecard, and otherwise we 
(3) would be forced to pay a $65 initiation fee. 
be,’ Mr. Kennepy. Did the management tell you that you 


“ would have to pay $65 initiation fee if you didn’t sign the 
on cards? 
All Mr. Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you would be out $65 unless you signed 
the cards? 

Mr. Conton. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And still people refused to sign cards? 

Mr. Conon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. They felt that strongly about it? 

Mr. Conton. Absolutely. 

The CuarrMan. Did those that were just carried in, did 
they pay the $65 initiation fee? 

Mr. Conton. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, they brought them in 
without any initiation fee? 
es Mr. Conton. That is right. 
all The CuatrMan. But if you hesitated about paying them 
within 30 days, or without signing up, you nad | have to pay 
$65? 

Mr. Conton. That is correct. 

* * ~*~ *é * 


The Cuatrman. There was a little bit of pressure being 
7) wasn’t there? 
Mr. Conon. Quite a bit (pp. 11265-11267). 
Conlon also testified that the company transferred him to a store 
where it cost him extra time and double carfare to get to and from 
work. He declared that he talked to Tiny Cardiello, local 400 of the 
Meat Cutters business agent, and quoted Cardiello as telling him that 
the union demanded the transfer because ‘I was breaking their back 
in the stores.” Conlon filed charges with the NLRB and the A. «. P. | 
was forced to return him to his former store. | 
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Conlon also testified that he was harassed during his duty hours. 


Mr. Conton. When I was transferred over to the store 
in Jerome Avenue, I was under constant supervision on the 
register and I was being sent back and forth between the 
register and the floor, and when I used to go to the bath- 
room they would come in behind me and ask me if I was 
reading a newspaper, and it was kind of keeping close tabs 
on me, on all of my moves, and checking my timecard for 
time in and time out, and coffee breaks, and to see I didn’t 
take any more than 10 minutes I was supposed to take. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did this ever happen to you before? 

Mr. Conton. No; I was completely on my own. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any question in your mind it 
was due to your union activities that all of this attention 
was devoted to you? 

Mr. Conton. There was no question in my mind that it 
was all due to my opposition to this union that they had 
brought in on top of us (p. 11268). 


The record before the committee shows that the grodery clerks in 
the Bronx unit, incensed by the Meat Cutters’ demands that they 
affiliate with the union and corresponding company warnings of prob- 
able discharge if they failed to do so, started proceedin y Ra the 
NLRB under a seldom-invoked section of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

More than 900 of them signed a petition seeking an election at which 
they could vote to,deauthorize the union shop. The act requires 
that a majority of all eligible voters must approve a proposition to 
rescind a union shop provision, instead of a majority of those voting. 
Consequently, with 2,334 eligible to cast ballots, the necessary major- 
ity was 1,168. In the balloting, the supporters of the deauthorization 
drive mustered 979 votes as against 172 for the Meat Cutters but failed 
to obtain the necessary majority. Failure to cast a vote constituted, 
in effect, a vote for the union. 

Witnesses before the committee charged that the A. & P. and the 
Meat Cutters collaborated in a campaign to keep the employees away 
from the polls and put out literature urging this course. The testi- 
mony also shows that the company refused to permit traveling ballot 
boxes to visit the stores, except in Westchester County, thus forcing 
the employees who wanted to vote to the additional inconvenience of 

oing to central polling places after their day’s work was completed. 

here is also testimony that the company “padded”’ the eligibility 
list, and that employees were warned they would be “marked men” 
if they went to the polls. 

Ross, who was one of the leaders of the campaign to rescind the 
union-shop clause, testified as follows: 


Mr. Kennepy. Did they restrict the number of ballot 
boxes and the convenience of the ballot boxes? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, they denied a convenience they had so 
willingly given before when they were so antiunion and now 
were prounion. 

Mr. Kennepy. They made it difficult? 

Mr. Ross. They made it difficult for us to get to the polls. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the local, as well as management, 
campaigned against people voting in the election? 

44333 O—59——19 
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Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Both of them; is that right? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the feeling amongst the em- 
ployees about voting? Did they feel that they would get 
in any difficulty if they came to the polls and cast their 
ballots? 

Mr. Ross. The men, those that were just going along and 
were neppy with their jobs but still refused to pay were 
being told—and as they told me—‘Bill, we are informed if 
we go to the polls, we are going to be marked men,” and 
they were afraid to stick their necks out and go there and 
vote with us. They said, ‘“‘Why can’t the ballot box be 
brought to the store where I can go in and it is there at my 
convenience, and management or union would not know 
whether I was going in to vote.”’ 

So they said they would not go because they were to be 
marked men, and that is what the managers had spread the 
word on, Of course, they would never say it to me, but 
they went to the men in the store who they felt would listen 
to them, and they were telling them, “You will be marked 
men if you go near that poll tonight, or a week from now, 
whenever it 1s.”’ 

Mr. Kennepy. The company told them that? 

Mr. Ross. Management told the men that. 

Mr. Kennepy. That if they went and voted they would 
be marked men? 

Mr. Ross. They would be marked men. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Who made up the eligibility list? 

Mr. Ross. The NLRB made it up, and from what I under- 
stand, the company submitted to them a payroll sheet, which 
the National Labor Relations Board took names off of and 
made an eligibility list of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was advantageous for the company, 
was it not, to have as many names as they could on the eligi- 
bility list? 

Mr. Ross. Certainly it seemed so, and all of a sudden 
_ inside of a year we had more employees. a 

Mr. Kewnnepy. In this election, if they wanted to keep thi 
union, it was advantageous to have a large number of people, 
as many people as possible on the eligibility list? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Because you had to get 50 percent of those 
people to vote against having the union in order to get rid of 
the union? 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Certainly the more people you had, the 
higher the 50 percent would be; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ross. Doren (pp. 11259-11261). 





| 
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Douds, the NLRB regional director, confirmed the allegation that 
the eligibility list for the election had been padded. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you have complaints about this elec- 
tion, also? 

Mr. Doups. Yes, we had complaints about the eligibility 
list. 

Mr. Kennepy. But they were not numerical enough to 
warrant throwing the election out? 

Mr. Dovups. I think we found that there were 42 names 
on the list of men who were, or employees who were not at 
that time, as a matter of fact, eligible to vote. But this was 
not sufficient to affect the election, even if all of those had 
been challenged. It would not have affected the result of 


the election, so we didn’t feel that any action was required 
(p. 11305). 


Douds also testified that the A. & P. fired 10 leaders of the resistance 
movement at the request of the union. The 10, who subsequently 
filed charges with the NLRB against both the company and the 
union, had led a months-long fight against the payment of initiation 
fees and dues to the Meat Cutters. 


Ross was 1 of the 10 marked for purge by the union and this was 
his testimony on this point: 


Mr. Kennepy. Did they fire you? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, they fired me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And some nine of the other leaders? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. These were people that had led the fight 
against the Meat Cutters? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were fired then? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; and we were handpicked, might I say. 
It wasn’t only 10 of us that refused. There were hundreds 
of us. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they selected the 10 that had been the 
ones most vocal against the Meat Cutters? 

Mr. Ross. That is why I am here today. I was one; No. 1, 
maybe. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened then? Did you file a 
charge? 

Mr. Ross. We filed charges against the A. & P. and against 


the union, in that I felt, and we knew that there were more 
than 10 of us. 


Mr. Kennepy. So what happened? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I don’t believe I remember—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Ultimately vou settled the charges? 
’ Mr. Ross. We settled the charges. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were each paid $500? 

Mr. Ross. We were each paid $500. 

The CuHarkMAN. You mean they paid you $500 for the 
privilege of firing you? 

Mr. Robe: It certainly looks that way. 

* a7 * « * 
The CuarrMan. Did each of the 10 receive $500? 
Mr. Ross. Eight of us; seven more besides myself. 
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The CHarrMan. Eight of vou received $500? 
Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 
The CuarrMan. What happened to the other two? 
Mr. Ross. The other two—one withdrew his; or both, in 
fact, withdrew them for reasons I don’t know, prior to this. 
* . + * a 


The CuarrMAN. Do you know whose money paid you? 

Mr. Ross. No; I couldn’t tell you. I know the check was 
made out for $4,000, and then it was broken into pieces. 

The CHartrMAN. You don’t know whose money it was? 

Mr. Ross. No. 

The CuHarrRMAN. Or.what account the check was on? 

Mr. Ross. No; I don’t. 

Mr. KeNNEpy. Whether it was the company or the 
union’s money? 

Mr. Ross. I couldn’t tell you. All I know is that we felt 
we had been fighting it long enough, and now we were out, 
and if we continue to fight I certainly would not ever want 
to work for the A. & P. again, and that may have been the 
decision of the Board if we were to win, and we would go 
back to work for the A. & P., and ‘‘ Well, let us take money 
while we can”’ (pp. 11621—11263). 


Coincident with these developments, local 474 in the Bronx ceased 
to be an affiliate of the CIO and went over to the Meat Cutters. 
Reape, the president, explained to the committee that the decision 
had finally been reached by his local that it would be more ad- 
vantageous for the members to belong to an AFL union and affiliation 
with the Meat Cutters became an accomplished fact early in 1954. 
With reference to the beleaguered 10, this was Reape’s testimony: 


Mr. Reape. After we changed our affiliation, the inter- 
national lawyers called me into their office in Chicago while 
we were attending the convention in May of 1954 and asked 
me if I would not intercede with those employees who had 
been terminated to withdraw the charges before the NLRB. 
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sy I did tell the attorneys at that time that certainly I had no 
a control over those men. 

At} While they had filed those charges independently of our 
a local, certainly I could not insist upon them withdrawing 
aa their charges. That would be a matter for those individuals 
om themselves. 


I did say, however, that possibly if those men were reim- 
bursed for some of the sufferings they had during Christmas 
of 1953, possibly something could be done about it. 


* * oe * * 
Mr. Kennepy. Did they receive that $500 from the com- 
party? 


Mr. Reape. Not from the company. 
Mr. Kennepy. They received it from the union? 
Mr. Reape. That is correct. 


* * * * * 
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Mr. Kennepy. You don’t have any explanation as to 
why the union paid these charges rather than the company 
paying the charges? 

Mr. Reaps. No, sir. 

Mr. Kznnepy. But the charges against both the union 
and the company were withdrawn; is that right? 

Mr. Reape. That is correct (pp. 11201-11202). 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, there is just one other matter that 
I want to go back to, and that is the payment of the money 
to these eight individuals who were fired. Do you know 
where that money came from, what particular local that 
came from? 

Mr. Reape. I am not positive, but I believe that the 
check came from local 342. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, that is 342 of the Meat Cutters in 
Brooklyn; is it not? 

Mr. Reaper. Yes, sir. Their offices are in Manhattan, but 
they cover Brooklyn. 

Mr. Kennepy. And these employees that had been fired 
were from the stores in the Bronx; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Reapx. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennzpy. Could you explain why they took the 
money from local 342 in Brooklyn to pay to these employees 
of the A. & P. Co. in the Bronx? 

Mr. Reape. I couldn’t explain, and I don’t -know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You could not explain that? 

Mr. Reaper. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. It doesn’t make any sense, really; does it? 

Mr. Reaps. Well, I don’t think 

Mr. Kennepy. Why would they use the dues of the local 
342 people to pay for these employees in the Bronx? 

Mr. Reape. Well, that I could not understand (p. 11205). 


Committee investigators ascertained that the $4,000 used to settle 
the cases came out of Max Block’s local 342, after locals 400 and 489 
had been assessed for their proportionate share of the expense. Later, 
the international sent $4,000 to local 342 which, in turn, reimbursed 
locals 400 and 489 for the amounts previously assessed. Thus it 
was the Meat Cutters International which ultimately footed the bill 
for the withdrawal. 

To round out the picture in the Bronx, Reape also testified that his 
local, 474, received assurances from the top international leaders of 
the Meat Cutters Union when the switch in affiliation occurred that 
the Meat Cutters would obtain a 40-hour week from the A. & P. in 
the next contract. Reape said he considered this a mandatory under- 
standing because he already had the 40-hour week in his contract 
with Safeway Stores and it was incumbent on him to sustain his bar- 
gaining position. 

Reape testified that his contract with Safeway expired on September 
30, 1954. Meanwhile, he had heard rumors to the effect that a secret 
agreement existed which insured that the A. & P. would continue 
with 45 hours. He was disturbed and decided to contact Max Block. 
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a Mr. Kennepy. * * * You had some conversations with 
im? 

Mr. Reape. Myself and one of our business agents, Mr. 
Gloster, met Max Block in his office and went for lunch at 
Luchow’s. While havin lunch, I asked Max Block what was 
happening in the A. & P. ne \tiations, and he said, ‘‘Well, 
we are getting $7.50 a week of an increase.” 

I said, “Max, how about the hours?” And he said, “Well, 
we are goin along with 45 hours for another 2 years. " 

I said, “ owen , because getting $7.50 a week of an in- 
crease will not ring you up to the salaries that we have for 
employees of Safeway, and with a contract such as that, if 
that is signed, I am positive that we will have to strike Safe- 


way. 

enaher Monpt. Strike Safeway or A. & P.? ° 

Mr. Reaps. Safeway. I represent local 474, which repre- 
sents the Safeway Stores in New York City. 

Senator Munpr. I just don’t follow why you would strike 
Safeway if they were giving you a better contract than A. & P. 


o% Mr. Reaps. Safeway refused to make an offer so long as 
oid A. & P. still continued on a 45-hour week. 
ante Kennepy. They claimed it was very unfair; is that 
right? 


2 Reape. They claimed they were at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Kennepy. And discriminated against? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. I did ask Max Block at the time, 
and I said, “Why didn’t you consider getting at least a 
42-hour week this year, and possibly going to a 40-hour week 
next year, so that we might equalize or standardize the rates 
of pay and the hours of work for the entire industry in New 
York City? 

And he said, “It can’t be done. We are getting a good 
increase, and we are getting $7.50 and that is it.” 

+ = ~ * + 


Wi WER LIVI, 


—t Mr. Gloster and I went out to Chicago and met Mr. Gor- 
ai man, and I explained to him my conversation with Max Block 
2 in New York, and also explained the problem that we were 
| going to have in negotiating a contract with Safeway. 

pen * * ‘ * + 

neh I said, “You made a promise and I am here to demand my 
me pound of flesh.”’ 


Those are the exact words I used. I said, “There have 
been rumors that a 5-year contract was signed, and I don’t 
know whether or not chat i is so.’ 
I said, ““Mr. Gorman, do you know anything about a 5-year 
contract being signed with A. & P.? 
Mr. Gorman’s answer to me was, “Well, if Max Block 
made @& promise - A. & P., I ane he would live up = it.” 


Mr. Gorman did say, “I will tell you Lass I will ap: I 
soe get in touch with Max and see if anything can be done 
about it.” 


+ * * ~ a 
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Mr. Kennepy. Was anything ever done about it? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. For another period of time, they retained 
the 45-hour week? 

Mr. Reape. That is correct (pp. 11202-11204). 


During his appearance on the stand, Gorman was asked if, in line 
with the pony by Reape, he had ever made an aes of Max 
Block to find out if Block had secretly promised the A. & P. a five-year 
contract. 


Mr. Gorman. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you find out? 

Mr. Gorman. That there was no such agreement. 

Mr. Kennepy. When? 

Mr. Gorman. That was 2 or 3 times. As late as yester- 


Mr. Kennepy. When did you inquire yesterday? 

Mr. Gorman. It was months ago. 

Mr. Kennepy. I asked you yesterday if you had ever in- 
quired, and you said you never had inquired. 

Mr. Gorman. Here is what I said to you yesterda 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Gorman, you told me yesterday you 
never inquired. I asked you about the conversation with 
Mr. Reape, and you said, “I never bothered to look into it.”’ 

Mr. Gorman. Well, let’s agree, then, that probably before 
yesterday I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let’s get it straight. Did you or didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Gorman. I probably did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Phen yesterday was the first time that you 
inquired? 

Mr. Gorman Let’s have it on the record that way (p. 
11346). 


7 * * * * 


Senator Ervin. When did you hear rumors that the nego- 
tiating representative of the union had requested the officials 
of the A. & P. Tea Co. to join him in suppressing information 
about this secret agreement? When did you first hear the 
rumors about it? 

Mr. Gorman. At the time when Pat Reape came and 
asked me if there was a secret agreement on it. 

* * * - * 


Senator Ervin. About 3 years ago you heard rumors to 
that effect and you didn’t stop to investigate the rumors? 

Mr. Gorman. How would you prove it? 

Senator Ervin. I would find out. I would ca'l in the man 
who negotiated thé contract and ask him about it and then I 
would go to Mr. Schimmat and see what he had to say about 
it. 

Mr. Gorman. I have not seen my signature yet on any 
agreement. 

Senator Ervin. You told us you didn’t know whether you 
signed it. 
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Mr. Gorman. I am only aware I signed it because if Mr. 
Schimmat said I signed it, I will take his word for it. Mr. 
Schimmat has not shown me my signature. No one else has 
shown me my signature. Yet if he said it, I will stay with 
him: yes, I signed it. 

Senator Ervin. The truth of it is that your signature has 
been destroyed? 

Mr. Gorman. I didn’t destroy it, Senator. 

Senator Ervin. You still have not answered my question. 
Why didn’t you investigate the rumors to see what a bargain- 
ing representative of your union, one of the Jocals, had been 
so faithless to his trust to the employees that your union 
represents as to agree to suppress Erba them knowledge of 
the fact that the contract had been extended from 22 months 
to 60 months? Why didn’t you investigate to see whether 
there was any basis for those rumors? 

Mr. Gorman. Well, it wasn’t done. It just wasn’t done. 
F Senator Ervin. Don’t you think it ought not to have been 

one? : 

Mr. Gorman. Let us agree that maybe it should have been 
done. But I think the end justifies the means. Everything 
they dreamed for they have gotten, the 40-hour week 

Mr. Kennepy. The reason you didn’t investigate is be- 
cause you signed and knew about it? 

Mr. Gorman. That is right (p. 11352). 


Having concluded the review of the situation in the Bronx, this 
report now shifts to a tracing of the developments in the Brooklyn 
unit after the signing of the contracts in 1952. As already men- 
tioned, pressure had been applied to force the employees into the 
Meat Cutters and local 1500 had filed charges with the NLRB in 
November 1952 to try to curb the coercion. Still pending before 
the NLRB in Washington was local 1500’s appeal from the regional 
director’s refusal to sustain local 1500’s contention that unfair labor 
practices had influenced the results of the January 1952 election. 

‘Although Zorn, the A. & P. counsel, testified before the committee 
that he had considered the appeal to be “frivolous,’”’ the record shows 
that the Board in Washington thought otherwise. In December, the 
Board ruled against the A. & P. and ordered a new election. 

To clear the way for the election on February 19, 1953, local 1500 
was compelled to abandon the charges it filed in November. Under 
NLRB rules, an election could not be held while charges were pending. 

Eugene Kennedy, general manager of local 1500, testified that the 
A. & P. fired a number of supporters of his union after the Board’s 
decision came down, and Picariello, local 1500’s attorney, testified 
that 2 days before the new election the A. & P. mailed a letter to all 
of its Brooklyn employees in which they were told that if they wanted 
to support the Meat Cutters Union, which was not on the ballot, 
they should mark the ballot in the box labeled ‘‘Neither.” The 
Meat Cutters Union was not on the ballot because it was not a party 
to the original election proceeding. 

The election resulted in an overwhelming victory for local 1500, 
which received 987 votes. Local 474 of the CIO was credited with 
125 votes and there were 190 votes for ‘“‘Neither.”’ 
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Mr. Kennepy. The election results were in fact a repudia- 
tion of the policy of the company and of the Meat Cutters, 
was it not? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it was a repudiation of the company 
signing the contract with the Meat Cutters? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. During this period of time, the company 
had indicated to the employees actively that they had better 
join the Meat Cutters? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And by having this election and going in 
and voting for your union, this was a repudiation of what the 
company had been attempting to do? 

Mr. EK. Kennepy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it was a repudiation of the company’s 
contract with the Meat Cutters, was it noi? 

Mr. E. Kennedy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. This election was held under the super- 
vision or auspices of the National Labor Relations Board? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. Yes, sir (p. 11233). 


The NLRB certified local 1500 as the bargaining agent for the 
Brooklyn clerks on March 2, 1953, and local 1500 immediately served 
a demand on the A. & P. for a meeting to begin negotiations. On 
March 9, Zorn sent a reply to the union that put the company on 
record as refusing to bargain on the ground that the certification was 
‘Sllegal and. without force and effect.” The letter stated further that 
“the company intends to test the legality of said order before the 
National fader Relations Board and the ederal courts if necessary.” 

Four days later, local 1500 filed refusal-to-bargain charges against 
the A. & P. with the NLRB and a complaint was issued on March 24, 
1953. Concurrent with these proceedings, a petition was filed with 
the NLRB signed by 960 Brooklyn clerks charging they were bein 
coerced into the payment of dues to the Meat Cutters. Tne NLR 
issued a complaint on this charge on May 27, 1953. 

General Manager Kevnedy also testified that the A. & P. began 
laying off local 1500 supporters and transferring them from one store 
to the other. He said this was particularly true in stores where 
local 1500 had strength among the employees. 

This deterioration of relations between the company and its em- 
ployees finally boiled over into a strike on April 16, 1953. 


Mr. Kennepy. Was it successful insofar as the employees 
in the clerks’ division walking out of the stores? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they walk out almost 100 percent? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. We had 1,400, I believe, out of 1,455, 
and it was practically 100 percent. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was again over the opposition of the 
company and over the opposition of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Which would be against the strike? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is correct. 
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Mr. Kennepy. The butchers stayed in the stores? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is correct. 

The CuatrMan. Did that many walk out in a strike, in 
protest to the company’s refusal to bargain with 1,500 after 
the election? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is correct, Senator. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did you remain out on strike? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. Ten days, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you tell the committee briefly the 
situation that brought you back into the stores, and ending 
the strike? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. I had a meeting with employees on 
April 8, 1953, and at that time the employees voted to give 
the union the authority to have a strike. I called the strike 
on April 16, 1953. The day before Mr. French Ratcliffe 
met me in the Pappas Restaurant at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is Mr. Ratcliffe from the A. & P. Co.? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. Yes, sir; from the A. & P., requesting 
that I forget about the strike for the time being, and I told 
him that we had given the company ample time to straighten 
out the situation, and the men had voted for a strike, and in 
fact were being laid off and transferred, and being misused 
and therefore the strike would go on the following morning. 
That was April 16. 

On April 23, which was a Friday, I received a phone call 
from Marty Lacey, head of the Teamsters Council, who is 
now since been deceased, and he called me down to his office. 
At the office I met Mr. Tom Hickey, of local 607, who had 
the Teamster contract with the A. & P., and I met Johnny 
Strong who is president of that particular company, and I 
met Max Block, and I met Mr. Lacey at that time. 

Mr. Lacey at that time asked me what I was trying to do 
and I said my people had won an election and was certifie 
by the National Labor Relations Board, and I wanted a 
contract and the company refused to negotiate with us, and 
therefore I had no alternative due to the employees’ wishes 
that a strike was called. I was never in favor of a strike. 
But because of the facts of the delay of the company and 
also the Board, I had no alternative because we had notified 
the Board prior to the strike that the people were being laid 
off and being kicked around by the company, and the Board 
did not seem to take any definite steps to correct that 
situation. 

I know the A. & P. is a big company, and I certainly don’t 
like to put people out on the street because I recognize my 
responsibility to the people, but, after all, where I won an 
election fairly and squarely in the law, I felt that I should 
get some consideration from the law-abiding people and also 
rom the labor movement. 

That was on a Friday when I spoke to these gentlemen. 
They asked me what I wanted and I told them I wanted a 
contract for my people. Max Block said that he would go 
back and talk to the A. & P. and see what could be done about 
it. The following day which was a Saturday, which was 
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April 24, the same parties met again in the same office, and 
we worked out an agreement whereby the people would go 
back to work, and the people who were laid off would go back 
to work, and we would service the contract with 342, the 
contract would remain in force, until the termination of the 
contract, but during the interim that Max Block would sit 
down with me and at the end of the termination of the 
contract that the people would be turned over to local 1500. 
* * * « * 


Mr. Kennepy. The company was not represented at this 
meeting, but Mr. Block had gone back and had said that he 
had had discussions with the company and they had agreed 
to it? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Block was representing the company, 
at least according to what he stated? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And at that time, you said you would take 
that back to your membership? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is correct (pp. 11241-11243). 


* * * * x 


Mr. Kennepy. Even after this agreement, the people 
from the A. & P. store in the Brooklyn unit all went back 
to work, and this agreement was supposed to come into effect. 

Did the company then continue to support the Meat 
Cutters rather than yourselves? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That they did, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did you speak to Mr. Block about 
living up to the agreement that he had made? 

Mr. E KENNEDY. I spoke to him several times. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he indicate that he was going to live 
up to the agreement or not? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That he did, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he then turn over the employees in 
October of 1954 to your union? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. No, sir; he did not. 

“ + ¥ . *« 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you also try to get an intermediary, 
an individual who was close to Max Block, to try to get him 
to live up to his agreement? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you contact? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. I did not contact anybody. Mr. 
Lawrence Brescia, and my brother-in-law is his uncle, he 
called me, and he stated, ‘I understand you are having a 
problem with Max Block and the A. & P.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is Lawrence Brescia? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. Who is he? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. E. Kennepy. My brother-in-law is his uncle. 

Mr. Kennepy. Other than that, is there any other identi- 
fication you can give us? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. As far as I know, no sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. He spent a good deal of time in the 
penitentiary; has he not? 
Mr. E. Kennepy. According to the newspapers; yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. He is known as Chappie Brescia? 
Mr. E. Kennepy. That is correct, sir. 
* 7 * + . 


Mr. Kennepy. You did not know his background? 
Mr. E. Kennepy. No, sir; I did not. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did he come to you then? 
Mr. E. Kennepy. He met with me and Max Block. 
Mr. Kennepy. How was it arranged that he got involved 
in this? 
+ * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did he come to you and say he might be 
able to make an arrangement? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. He called me on the phone and said 
“T understand you are having trouble with Max Block and 
the A. & P.,” and I said ‘That is right.” 

He said ““Maybe you would like for me to help you out” 
and I said, ““That would be fine. I hope you can.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have a meeting? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is right, with Max Block, in Lu- 
chow’s Restaurant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he able to arrange anything? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. At that time, Max told him he was 
going to turn the people over. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had he been a friend of Max for a long 
time? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That I wouldn’t know, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t know what the relationship is? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. Ultimately he did not turn them over? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. No, sir, that is right (pp. 11244-11245). 


In the wake of local 1500’s victory in the 1953 election and the 
A. & P.’s refusal to bargain which brought about the issuance of the 
complaint by the NLRB, there occurred a deluge of other cases before 
the NLRB directed against the A. & P. and, in some instances, against 
the Meat Cutters Union. 

Douds, the regional director, testified that more than a score of 
actions were filed by irate A. & P. employees, acting individually or 
collectively or being represented by competing unions. These charged 

enerally that the company was guilty of unlawful assistance, intimi- 
Sation and coercion, or discrimination in the matter of discharges. 
As new cases were filed, they were consolidated with pending cases 
and NLRB investigative processes were taxed to the utmost by the 
increased litigation. Added to the Bronx and Brooklyn matters at 
issue were new cases from Garden City and the New Jersey units. 

Douds told the committee that the A. & P. impeded the investiga- 
tion of the complaints by refusing to make supervisors and managers 
available for interview. The record also shows that A. & P. attorneys 
and counsel for the Meat Cutters collaborated to arrange settlements 
in the various cases before the NLRB could get around to holding 
hearings on the merits. 
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Douds testified that an agreement for the settlement of the major 
cases was worked out ‘without any conference with the members of 
my staff. Normally when a settlement agreement is being worked 
out, that is done with the field examiner, or the attorney who is in 
charge of the case.”’ 

The settlement agreement, according to Douds, provided an escape 
clause under which the union shop provision of the contracts was 
suspended for 30 days. During that period, any employee wishin 
to withdraw from the Meat Cutters could do so by sending register 
letters, return receipt requested, to both the A. & P. and the Meat 
Cutters Union. 

Douds testified that he unsuccessfully opposed the settlement agree- 
ment—he was overruled by the NLR Gener Counsel—because— 


this put the individual employee on the spot, and this was 
not in accord with our usual method of handling situations 
of this sort. 

The CuarrMan. That really amounted, in effect, to an 
indirect coercion against each member? 

Mr. Dovups. I think you could think it that way. 

The CuarrMAn. In other words, he did not have complete 
freedom of choice. He may prefer to get out, but he realized 
that if he went to that affirmative action of writing a regis- 
tered letter, that, of course, would come to the attention of 
his employers who wanted him in the union. 

Mr. Doups. Yes. He was a marked man. 

The CuarrMaNn. He was a marked man. 

Mr. Doups. That is why I opposed that procedure. I also 
suggested an alternative procedure which was that the con- 
tract would be set aside for a period of 60 days, during which 
all employees would be free of membership in the Meat Cut- 
ters and thereafter if any that wished to could join. 

The CuartrmMan. Let them take the affirmative action to 
affirm the fact that the Meat Cutters was the union of their 
choice? 

Mr. Dovups. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I think your position was right. I cer- 
tainly cannot go along with the ruling that was made that 
these folks who had been taken into the union against their 
will had to take affirmative action of that nature, that, as 
you say, put them on the spot, made them marked men, in 
order to get out. 

I think that practice should be condemned. 

Senator Munpt. Does the NLRB have a lot of cases like 
this? If so, what is the customary practice? Do they 
usually follow the procedure that they employed here of 
making the union member take an affirmative action? Or 
do they usually follow the suggestion that you made to 
vacate the whole contract and let those who wanted to 
rejoin, rejoin? 

Mr. Doups. The customary practice is established by a 
case set up in a company called the Reznick Co., and we 
usually refer to it as the Reznick remedy. What happens 
normally is that where there is this kind of assistance by a 
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company to a union, a contract is set aside for 60 days, and 
thereafter the election is held and the employees can 
determine whether they want that union or not. 

Senator Munpr. So the customary practice was the one 
that you recommended? 

Mr. Dovups. Yes. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Then there were 128 employees who did 
take the initiative and did write to the company and to.the 
union; is that right? 

Mr. Doups. That is right. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. What was your explanation as to why 
there were not more of them? 

Mr. Doups. Well, I think this was, you see, a pretty 
cumbersome procedure in the first place; that is, for the 
ordinary grocery clerk to sit down and write out two let- 
ters, even though he wanted to get out of the union, and go 
to the post office and register them, and so forth. That is 
one reason. Another reason is I think a lot of the employ- 
ees didn’t want to put themselves on record at this point. 
Our experience later indicated that to be the case. 

Mr. Kennepy. There weren’t any retaliatory measures 
taken against these 128 by the company; was there? 

Mr. Dovups. There certainly were. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you mean the company took action 
against part of the people that wrote in who said they 
wanted to get out of the union? 

Mr. Doups. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell the committee about that? 

Mr. Doups. Well, charges later were filed by a consider- 
able number of these employees, these 128. Now, remem- 
ber, when this settlement was made, there were notices 
posted in which the company stated it would not restrain 
or coerce the employees. That would apply to these 128 
employees. Then we began to get charges from these indi- 
vidual employees that they were being restrained and 
coerced. e investigated those charges. 

| Senator Munpr. As I understand it, they had to put a 
| public notice up in the stores that there would be no coercion. 

Mr. Doups. That is right. 

Senator Munpt. And there would be no restrictions or 
restraints. 

Mr. Dovups. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Did that give the employee assurance 
against coercion from both the company and the union, or 
from just the company or just the union? 

Mr. Dovups. Yes; the charges were filed against both the 


company and the union, and the notice would relate to both 
the union and the company. 

Senator Munpr. I am talking about the public assurance 
of good faith and protecting the dignity of free choice of the 
clerk. These notices that were published around the store 
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saying, ‘“‘You are a free citizen, you can vote by registered 
mail, vou can go out if vou want- to, and if you go out you 
will not be intimidated or coerced.’”” By whom? By the 
company, the union, or by both? 

Mr. Doups. Well, the notice would indicate they would 
not be coerced by either the company or the union. 

Senator Munpr. It said both? 

Mr. Doups. Both; ves. 

Senator MIunpt. So that if both parties acted in’ good 
faith, the employee, then, did have a freedom of choice if he 
relied on the pledge given him by the company and by the 
union? 

Mr. Doups. That is correct (pp. 11296-11299). 


Douds stated further that the NLRB investigation was not limited 
merely to employees who filed charges. He said the examiner man- 
aged to obtain 33 names of escapees and interviewed them. ‘Twenty- 
nine gave affidavits indicating coercive conduct. Breaking this down 
still further, Douds reported that there were 24 instances of coercive 
conduct by company supervisors or managers and 5 instances of such 
conduct by union officials. In addition, there were three instances of 
coercive conduct by both management and union officials at the same 
time. Sample affidavits read into the record by Douds includea one 
where the employee was threatened with loss of his job or his pension. 

Douds placed in the record an NLRB cemetensiaal of August 15, 
1954, relating what transpired at a conference between NLRB 
officials and counsel for the A. & P. It showed a flat refusal by the 
company to furnish a list of the 128 escapees and contained the 
following paragraph: ; 


Zorn stated that ‘‘there was something funny’’ about the 
handling of “‘this whole A. & P. situation,’’ and stated that 
the company had never got even fair treatment from the 
Board and that some Board personnel seemed to see viola- 
tions every time the name of the company was mentioned. 
He also stated emphatically that the company would fight 
us on the instant charges and that it would consider refusing 
to make employees available to us for interview on company 
time. 


Douds testified that the company made good Zorn’s threat because 
from that time on there was “‘a complete lack of cooperation.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Did the company, after these individuals 
sent letters in stating that they wished to cease paying their 
dues to the union, take active steps to try to get them to 
enroll back into the union? 

Mr. Doups. Yes. The, excerpts from affidavits that I 
read this morning, I think, mentioned it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they, also, in addition to that, write 
the envelopes out for them? 

Mr. Doups. Yes. 

There were envelopes addressed to the company and the 
union available in the stores, the evidence shows, and form 
letters were prepared to the company and the union, notify- 
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ing them that they were willing to renew their membership, 
which the employees only had to sign and mail in. 

Mr. Kennepy. They prepared the form whereby the 
individual could come back in the union, and they prepared 
the envelopes to send them in? 

Mr. Doups. I assume they prepared them. Our evidence 
indicates that they were available in the stores. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was to make it easy for the indi- 
viduals who had asked to withdraw from the union to get 
back in the union? 

Mr. Downs. Yes; that is right (p. 11304). 


* * * * 


The CHarrMan. The ae of the company have 
suggested that the Chair ask you two questions. I will 
propound the questions to you at the request of the company 
unless there is objection on the part of any member of the 
committee. I see nothing wrong with them. They could 
go to clarify it. 

Question No. 1. Isn’t it true that Mr. Bott, the NLRB 
General Counsel, would not have approved the 1953 settle- 
ment if, in his opinion, the settlement did not remedy all of 
the allegations of unfair labor practices contained in the 
complaint? 

r. Doups. There is no doubt in my mind but that Mr. 
Bott, or whoever in his office overruled my memorandum to 
Washington, of the opinion that that settlement was proper. 
But, you see, the parties had gotten together and agreed on 
the settlement. Quite often, when that happens, we accept 
a settlement. 

But I was thinking more in terms of being out on the 
ground, nearer to the grassroots, and naiiie we in the 
office were thinking in terms of the welfare of the individual 
employee. That is the reason we took the position. 

he CuatRMAN. And subsequent events have proven you 
were right and Mr. Bott was wrong? 

oups. Yes; of course, that is a Monday morning 
quarterback position. 

The Cuairman. I know it is Monday morning, but the 
question was asked. He may have been sincere in challeng- 
ing it. But certainly subsequent events have proved that 
your judgment was best in this instance. 

Mr. Doups. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. You can be modest if you want to. I 
will make the statement. 

Mr. Dovups. As you have indicated, it is a matter of judg- 
ment on which men of equal integrity could disagree (pp. 
11301-11302). 


Eugene Kennedy, the general manager of local 1500, told the com- 
mittee that he became convinced toward the end of 1953 that Max 
Block had no intention of surrendering the grocery clerks to Ken- 
nedy’s union. Accordingly, Kennedy laid his plans for another elec- 
tion. 
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On June 15, 1954, 2% months before the termination date of the 
A. & P. contracts with the Meat Cutters, local 1500 filed petitions 
with the NLRB seeking representation elections in the Brooklyn, 
Bronx, and Garden City un‘ts. On August 3, 1954, local 1500 signed 
an agreement along with the A. & P. and the Meat Cutters agreeing 
to treat all three units as one instead of holding separate elections in 
each unit. 

Kennedy testified that local 1500 agreed to this arrangement “to 
avoid a lot of litigation” and the dissemination of a lot of propaganda 
by the A. & P. and the Meat Cutters which might cut into local 1500’s 
strength. 


Mr. Kennepy. By this method, you were competing 
against three different locals of the Meat Cutters? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. Locals 400, 342, 489, and the company. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was just your local against all of 
them? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the final result? 

* * * * + 


Mr. E. Kennepy. Local 1500 had 1,942, the Butchers 
locals combined were 2,409, the company vote was 131, 
challenged votes were 210, making a total of 4,692 votes cast 
out of approximately 6,500. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you brought charges of unfair labor 
practice against the company? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the Board sustain your charges and 
order a new election? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. They did? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you had a new election then on March 
13, 1955? 

Mr. E. KenNeEpDyY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And there were, for the three Butchers 
locals, 342, 400, and 489, they received 2,905 votes; is that 
correct? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And your local 1500 received 1,883 votes? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. No union received 96 votes? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That was challenged votes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Challenged votes? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you got beaten in both of these elections? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. How do you explain if the people did not 
want the Meat Cutters, how do you explain the fact that 
when this election was held they did not support you? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. Well, that is very easy to explain, Mr. 
Kennedy, for the simple reason that the supervisors, the 
managers, and everybody else spoke to the workers, promised 
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them a lot of things, took them down to the downstairs, to 
the back room, promised them everything to vote for local 
342 and the rest of the Butchers Union. I mean, I could 
understand that very clearly, the feeling of an employee 
that he felt his position was a very dubious one if he didn’t 
go along with the company. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you think that the individual employee 
was discouraged and disgusted by this time? 

Mr. E. Kennepy. I believe he certainly was (pp. 11246, 
11247). 


The NLRB certified the Meat Cutters as collective bargaining 
agent on March 24, 1955. Negotiation of new contracts to replace 
those that had expired on August 28, 1954, had been deferred pending 
the outcome of the elections. 

In the negotiation of the new contracts, the record before the com- 
mittee shows that Block’s local 342 and local 464 in New Jersey 
held out for money demands as against shortening of the workweek 
and maneuvered locals 400 and 489 into eventual acceptance of 
Block’s contract proposals, despite the strong sentiment for the 40 
hour week. New 3-year contracts retaining the 45-hour week until 
May 25, 1957, became effective on June 1, 1955. Thus Block kept 
his promise and, as Schimmat testified, the secret agreement was 
destroved as soon as he had a solid contract for what Block had 
promised. 

Until 1956, temporary clerks employed by the A. & P. who worked 
less than 20 hours were not required to join the union. In that year, 
the Meat Cutters and the A. & P. again collaborated to extend the 
jurisdiction of the union to clerks employed more than 10 hours a 
week, using once more the same machinery that had been emploved 
so effectively in 1952. 

Again there was a stipulation followed by an alleged card count. 
Ratcliffe, the eastern division labor representative for the A. & P., 
who signed the stipulation, admitted that the company never told 
the union it would recognize it as bargaining agent for the temporary 
— only by a certification from the NILRB, as the stipulation 
stated. 

This stipulation also specified that there should be a comparison 
of payroll signatures with the signatures on the cards supposedly 
signed by the employees. The impartial arbitrator was Charles 
Murphy: a former New York magistrate. 

Ratcliffe insisted that he turned over payroll signatures to Murphy 
to be used in the comparisons, but he could not testify that Murphy 
did, in fact, make comparisons. 

Murphy previously had told committee investigators that he 
compared cards against printed lists of names that had been furnished 
by the company. The committee invited Murphy to appear and 
testify but he did not. The only explanation the committee received 
was that Murphy had been advised of the serious illness of his mother 
in Florida and had elected to go there instead. The committee also 
wanted to interrogate Murphy about the fact that he became attorney 
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for the pension funds of locals 342 and 640 of the Meat Cutters 5 
months after this so-called card count at $150 a week. 

There was also testimony by Zorn that he appeared as counsel for 
Max Block’s brother, Louis Block, former president of local 640, in 
1954 when the insurance department of the State of New York was 
making an investigation of the handling of welfare funds. Louis 
Block admitted on that occasion that he had accepted a $5,000 payoff 
from Max Singer, an insurance agent who later became a business 
agent for local 640, in connection with the placement of union in- 
surance. 

Zorn testified before the Committee that he represented Louis Block 
“‘as a matter of good will.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Good will for whom? 

Mr. Zorn. For the company. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t charge him? 

Mr. Zorn. To the best of my recollection, | didn’t charge 
him a nickel. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was 1954? 

Mr. Zorn. I don’t remember the exact year. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were representing the A. & P. Co. at 
that time? 

Mr. Zorn. That is correct (p. 11468). 


The committee’s record includes testimony, too, that the A. & P. 
showed interest in continuing Max Block as president of local 342 
when it came time for the union to elect officers in 1956. 

Ferguson, the A. & P. clerk and shop steward for the union, testified 
that the union arranged for the release of certain A. & P. employees, 
including him, during the afternoon of the nontinating meeting so 
that the front of the hall could be “packed” with Block supporters. 
Ferguson said that it was understood that those released carly would 
not suffer any loss of pay. 

Ratcliffe was asked if he agreed to the release of the employees. 


Mr. Ratcuirre. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, did Mr. Biock telephone you, or any 
representative of the union telephone you to allow certain of 
the employees to get out of work early so that they could 
go down to the nomination meeting? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. I don’t remember, but I imagine, if Mr. 
Block made such a request, that that could be arranged or 
would have been arranged. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it in this particular case? 

Mr. Ratcurre. I don’t remember it, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In the end of 1956? 

Mr. Ratenirre. What was the occasion? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Block was trying to get reelected or 
renominated. 

Mr. Ratcurrre. Yes; I remember, and [| did. 

Mr. Kennepy. You wanted to help him any way you could? 

Mr. Ratcuirre. I didn’t want to offend the man. After 
all, that was a very small favor to ask (p. 11438). 
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Finpincs—-Tue Great Ariantic & Paciric Tea Co. AND THE 
AMALGAMATED Meat CurrEers AND BuTCHER WORKMEN OF NortTH 
AMERICA 


Section 7 of the National Labor Relations Act of 1947, as amended, 
reads: 


Employees shall have the right to self-organization, to 
form, join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in other concerted activities for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining or other mutual aid or protection, and shall 
also have the right to refrain from any and all such activities 
except to the extent that such right may be affected by an 
agreement requiring membership in a labor organization as 
a condition of employment as authorized in section 8(a) (3). 


The rights guaranteed by this section are inviolable and cannot be 
abridged. They do not become subject to the whims or desires of 
an employer nor are they vested in a labor union. 

This right of employees ‘to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing’’ is the crux of the whole issue before 
the committee involving the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.’s 
eastern division and New York metropolitan area locals of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

In the years since Federal and State statutes first spelled out legal 
responsibilities in the labor and management fields, the A. & P.’s 
eastern division had, for the most part, resisted successfully the 
efforts of labor unions eager to invade its stores to corral its thousands 
of organized employees. While it is true that affiliates of the Meat 
Cutters Union had won a foothold through victories in NLRB-con- 
ducted representation elections in the Bronx, Breoklyn, and Garden 
City for meat department employees, the A. & P. had succeeded in 
keeping the employees of the grocery, vegetable, and dairy depart- 
ments from being organized. 

It is to be noted, however, that the zeal with which the company 
indoctrinated the employees with the idea that A. & P. paternalism 
promised greater benefits than union affiliation produced a record of 
unfair labor practice charges going back at least as far as 1945, and 
corresponding findings by the NLRB that A. & P. conduct interfered 
with orderly elective process in representation elections. 

This serves to emphasize, at least, the consistency of company con- 
duct. Traditionally it followed the pattern of reliance on the pro- 
tective cloak of the National Labor Relations Act by insisting it would 
recognize a union only where the right to bargain had been established 
by a representation election and subsequent certification by the 
NLRB. Then it pursued its antiunion policies so militantly that it 
was brought into conflict with provisions of the self-same act setting 
limits on such activity. 

Thus the sudden capitulation to the Meat Cutters Union in October 
1952 and recognition in a manner that completely bypassed all NLRB 
processes created the strange paradox that invited the committee’s 
inquiry into the circumstances. 
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A. & P. witnesses appearing before the committee defended with 
curious but understandable unanimity the surrender to the Meat Cut- 
ters Union on these three grounds: 

1. The union had threatened to strike all of the eastern divi- 
sion stores unless it was recognized as the bargaining agent for 
the grocery clerks. 

2. Company counsel had advised that the company had a legal 
right to recognize on the basis of a card count. 

3. No legal remedy existed which would permit the company 
to escape from the dilemma confronting it. 

But the committee, in its search for the truth, must form its judg- 
ments by analyzing the whole record before it; it must assay the 
credibility of the various witnesses and the conflicts in testimony as 
measured against all of the established and undisputed facts, and it 
must weigh all of the evidence carefully by considering its relation- 
ship to the day-by-day, step-by-step sequence of events. 

The committee’s analysis of the whole record before it leads onl 
to the conclusion that the three premises advanced by the A. & P. 
to justify its action are wholly lacking in validity and vitality. 

he committee finds instead that the A. & P. and high-ranking 
officials of the Meat Cutters Union participated in an elaborate 
conspiracy to force more than 10,000 unorganized eastern division 
store employees into the union in ruthless and calculated disregard 
of their rights to be represented by a collective bargaining agent of 
their own choice. 

The quid pro quo for this highly improper and collusive arrange- 
ment was the secret guarantee by ional aid international officers 
of the Meat Cutters Union that the A. & P. would retain the then 
existing 45-hour workweek until 1957, an extremely attractive and 
profitable incentive for the A. & P., measurable according to the 
company’s own records in millions of dollars. 

The committee has used the term “conspiracy” with full realization 
of its implications. The testimony shows clearly the meeting of the 
minds, the agreement on procedure to bypass the National Labor 
Relations Board and the processes fixed by law for the adjudication 
of the issue of representation, the highly valuable consideration 
which motivated the conspiracy, and the commission of a long series 
of overt acts in furtherance of the aims and objectives of the 
conspiracy. 

From the standpoint of the company, its objective was acceptance 
of the irresistible offer of the 45-hour week for 5 years, plus the 
secondary advantage of having only one union in its stores instead 
of a multiplicity of unions. 

From the standpoint of the union, its objective was the adding of 
more than 10,000 dues-paying members to the rolls of the New York 
area locals which won produce additional income in excess of 
$500,000 a year, and circumvention of the organizational efforts of 
competing unions. 

The committee finds further that the so-called strike threat and 
the card count which was conducted under dubious and suspicious 
circumstances in an atmosphere of great secrecy were manufactured 
components of the conspiracy, designed solely to give the guise of 
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legitimacy to the wholesale delivery of the employees into the hands 
of the union. 

There is competent evidence that the fact there was going to be a 
card count was carefully concealed from the employees directly 
involved. No safeguards were invoked to insure against fraud and 
the A. & P. gave only perfunctory attention to the mechanics of the 
count. On the other hand there is substantial and conclusive evi- 
dence that the union, in its drive to establish that it represented a 
majority, did perpetrate fraud by presenting fictitious cards which, 
under the haphazard circumstances of the count, went undetected. 

The committee has the testimony of the impartial arbitrator who 
conducted the card count that the unrealistic and arbitrary time 
limits imposed on him for completion of the count deprived him of the 
ability to make any more than a cursory examination of the cards. 
There is the testimony of an actual participant in the preparation of 
the fraudulent cards, and corroborating testimony that the union 
was caught by an N LRB examiner 2 months later following precisely 
the same pattern of fraud in other representation cases, a positive 
showing that this was a continuing course of conduct. Final y there 
is testimony of an admission by Max Block, the district council 
president, that he had only 300 legitimate cards for the Brooklyn 
unit. 

The committee finds from its analysis of the evidence that A. & P. 
witnesses magnified the gravity of the strike threat beyond all pro- 
portions commensurate with the state of the record. 

In the opinion of the committee, the testimony by A. & P. witnesses 
that the strike threat was a clear and present danger connotes a self- 
serving declaration that achieves only the purpose of pinpointing Max 
Block as the one source of strike talk. 

Aside from the telegram of October 8 from Block’s counsel which 
contained the threat of economic sanctions and which paved the way 
for the card count on October 9 and 10 and the quick signing of the 
contracts on October 11, the record is completely devoid of any other 
evidence that any strike was contemplated. The committee is also 
of the strong opinion that the telegram was sent for record purpose in 
anticipation of future litigation. 

The preponderance of the evidence points instead to the non- 
existence of a bona fide threat to strike. The record appears quite 
clear that the rank-and-file butchers were unaware of the possibility 
they might walk out unless the company agreed to turn over the 
grocery clerks to them; there is no evidence that any strike vote ever 
was taken; the leader of one of the involved unions was enjoying a 
weekend sojourn in the mountains and the head of another never even 
was consulted about the signing of the contracts; there is no evidence 
that preparations ever were made to begin the strike, and no 30-day 
notice of intention to strike had been filed on behalf of the butchers 
with the Federal or State mediation services as required by law. The 
latter was, in itself, a fact. easily ascertainable by the company or its. 
counsel but there is no evidence of any such inquiry. 

The A. & P. was not able to produce anything from its files in the 
way of memorandums or reports indicative of strike preparations 
normally to be expected from the company grapevine, and there is. 
only the testimony of the vice president in charge of the Bronx unit, 
Alfred Bieber, to the effect that there was a lot of wild talk in the 
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stores that supports in any way the testimony of the witnesses who 
were dealing with Block. ‘As for the wild talk to which Bieber alluded, 
the record before the committee discloses that this, too, is susceptible 
of an interpretation that it was associated with the butchers’ demand 
for a 40-hour week in the Bronx, for which sentiment was strong and 
which they did not get. 

Furthermore, there is nothing in the record to show that the grocery 
clerks would have joined the butchers in any walkout. The testimony, 
in fact, is to the contrary. There is also testimony that the grocery 
clerks in the Bronx, when they found that they had been installed 
in the Meat Cutters Union, were on the point of staging a wildcat 
strike in protest. 

The inconsistency of the A. & P. position is best illustrated by 
analysis of the testimony regarding the legal advice sought by the 
company 2 months before the signing of the contracts mith the Meat 
Cutters Union and the course charted for the company by Burton A. 
Zorn, labor counsel. 

Top officials of the A. & P. testified uniformly that in August of 
1952 they were searching desperately for any avenue that. would 
permit avoidance of the recognition Max Block was demanding. 

If this were credible testimony, the circumstances naturally suggest 
that any request for legal advice would be addressed naa to the 
question of what means were available within the framework of exist- 
ing legislation to avoid recognition. 

Zorn, in his appearance before the committee, made the flat declara- 
tion that the A. & P. had no legalremedy. This was sharply disputed 
by Charles T. Douds, former regional director of the NLRB, who 
testified that an application for injunctive relief under section 10(j) 
of the National Labor Relations Act was a distinct possibility under 
the conditions present at the time. In view of the demand for a 
union shop contract and a probable showing that the union making 
the demand was, in fact, a minority union, the claim also could have 
been made that the union was forcing the company into a violation 
of the law. Douds testified that the A. & P. could have raised a 
question of representation in all units and that if the Meat Cutters 
had struck in the face of such an issue the A. & P. would have been 
justified in requesting the NLRB General Counsel and the Board to 
seek an injunction. 

The A. & P. knew, and certainly its counsel knew, that the law 
reserved to the employees the right to select a bargaining agent of 
their own choosing. Clearly it was not a company prerogative to 
select a union for them. 

But the legal research undertaken by Zorn’s office made no effort to 
explore the possibilities in the direction of avoidance of recognition. 
The legal memorandum dated August 25, 1952, and prepared in 
Zorn’s office reveals in stark detail that Zorn’s legal advice was tailored 
to fit the transparency of A. & P. motives all centered about the 
paramount issue of the 45-hour week for 5 years. 

The memorandum recites the facts upon which the research was 
based as an organizational campaign by the Meat Cutters ‘“‘without 
company opposition,’’ which “may result” in a “strike threat,’’ fol- 
lowed by ‘‘consequent recognition of the union” on the basis of a 
‘card check,’’ the ‘fruition’ of which would be a “5-year contract.” 
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The committee finds, from its review of the memorandum and 
testimony concerning it, that the company and its counsel weighed 
carefully the position it anticipated the NLRB might take in litigation 
arising out of the recognition of the Meat Cutters and the signing of 
the contracts, even to the point of estimating the time it might take 
for the NLRB to process unfair labor practice charges growing out 
of the activity under consideration. 
The committee feels that the memorandum, forecasting as it does 
precisely the course that was followed, vitiates the A. & P. contention 
that it was forced into a position from which it was unable to extri- 
cate itself. The evidence supports instead the overwhelming con- 
clusion that the A. & P. knowingly and willfully accepted the quid 
pro quo proferred by Max Block and assumed fully the calculated 
risks of such action. Thus there occurred the meeting of the minds 
and the conspiracy was born. 
The committee finds that the validity of the A. & P. defense is 
further dissipated by competent and uncontradicted evidence that 
the A. & P. and the union committed a long series of overt acts in 
furtherance of the aims and objectives of the conspiracy, a great 
many of them violative of both the spirit and the letter of the National 
Labor Relations Act, with particular reference to sections 8(a)(1), 
8(a)(2), 8(a)(3), and 8(a)(5). 
The committee finds that the A. & P. determined it would give 
unlawful preference to the Meat Cutters Union over all other unions 
seeking to organize when it knew full well that the Meat Cutters 
did not represent an uncoerced majority of its employees. In per- 
mitting an organizational campaign without company opposition, the 
A. & P. willfully disregarded warnings by its own counsel that such 
disparate treatment had been held by the NLRB to constitute un- 
lawful assistance. 
The committee finds that the A. & P. maintained strict silence when 
it knew that union agents were resorting to flagrant misrepresenta- 
tions to obtain employee signatures to authorization cards. The 
employees were being told among other things that signing the cards 
would help the butchers to get a better contract; that the cards were 
for the purpose of securing a representation election, and finally that 
those who signed the cards would get a $5-a-week raise—which the 
company did grant in the subsequent contracts. This was in sharp 
contrast to company conduct during NLRB-sponsored representa- 
tion elections in former years when store employees received extensive 
verbal and written advice that a vote for no union was in their best 
interests. 
The committee finds that the A. & P. carried its policy of unlawful 
assistance to the Meat Cutters Union still further when it coerced 
and intimidated its employees into signing the cards at a time when 
it knew from its own surveys that the Meat Cutters did not represent 
a majority. By so doing the company evidenced its strong desire to 
insure the success of the card count. 
The committee finds that the union committed fraud to achieve 
the same result. 
-The committee finds that the A. & P. and the union collaborated 
to build a documentary record, in anticipation of NLRB litigation, 

that would demonstrate that recognition of the union took place 
in the face of a threat of economic sanctions. 
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The committee finds that the A. & P. rushed into contracts with the 
Meat Cutters Union covering both the butchers and the grocery clerks 
within 12 to 15 hours after the completion of the card count with full 
knowledge that the contracts covering the grocery clerks, at least, 
were illegal by reason of the coercion and intimidation. Here again 
the A. & P. flew in the face of legal advice that coercion and intimida- 
tion would invalidate a contract. The haste with which the grocery 
clerk contracts were consummated was dictated by the advice of 
counsel that there should be immediate contract completion to fore- 
stall possible intervention by competing unions. 

The committee finds that the grocery clerks never participated in 
any way in the negotiation of the contracts and never were given any 
orp eny to ratify or reject their terms. 

he Brooklyn contract, in particular, appears to have been illegal 
because it was executed during the pendency of an appeal before the 
NLRB at Washington arising out of an allegation that A. & P. conduct 
had affected the results of a representation election earlier in 1952. 
This appeal ultimately was resolved in favor of Local 1500 of the Retail 
Clerks International Association and against the A. & P. although 
Zorn had considered the appeal to be frivolous and so testified. 

The committee finds that, in the light of the warning contained in 
Zorn’s legal memorandum that a 5-year contract would not be a bar 
to a representation election for more than 2 years, the company and 
the union took steps to minimize the possibility of attacks on the con- 
tracts by making the terminal date 22 months away. 

The committee finds undisputed evidence in the record that, since 
the predominant objective of the conspiracy was the preservation of 
the 45-hour week until 1957, the company exacted from the union 
officials a written secret guarantee as a supplement to the contracts. 
This clandestine arrangement joined the company and the union in 
unconscionable concealment of a condition of employment which the 
employees had every right to know. 

The testimony before the committee is in conflict only as to the 
form of the guarantee and the time and manner of its delivery. 

Staff investigators found a copy of a letter dated October 11, 1952, 
the same date on which the contracts were signed, in the files of the 
Meat Cutters international headquarters in Chicago. The letter, 
addressed to the attention of C. A. Schimmat, national labor repre- 
sentative for all divisions of the A. & P., used phraseology that made 
it a supplementary agreement extending the terms of the signed 
contracts to 5 years and providing for yearly reopenings for wages 
only. This was precisely the type of contractual arrangement that 
was discussed so fully in Zorn’s legal memorandum of August 25, 1952. 

The letter, which was read into the record before the committee, 
was written on the stationery of local 342, Block’s local. When 
found in the international files, the letter had stamped across its face 
the message, “Do not destroy.” The committee accordingly con- 
cludes that this letter represented a contractual obligation that had 
to be respected. 

Schimmat testified that this was not the letter he obtained from 
Block and Patrick E. Gorman, international secretary-treasurer of the 
Meat Cutters. He claimed that it was some time after October 11 
before he was able to get Block to make good his guarantee that the 
45-hour week would continue until 1957. He said Block came to 
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him to get an insurance clause changed in the contracts and he 
demanded a guarantee for the 45-hour week signed by Block and 
Gorman as a condition for making the change in the insurance clause. 
Schimmat said he eventually received such a letter, never told his 
superiors about it and destroyed it in 1955 when new contracts em- 
bodying the continuance of the 45-hour week until 1957 were signed. 

The committee is disposed to feel, however, that the credibility of 
Schimmat’s testimony leaves much to be desired. 

A. & P. counsel advanced the theory that the letter probably was 
carried to the October 11 contract signing in the briefcase of a union 
lawyer but never used. The committee, of course, wanted to examine 
Arnold Cohen, the union attorney, but he pleaded that illness prevented 
him from appearing. 

Nor is the committee prepared to accept the objection of company 
counsel that the letter lacks evidentiary value because it bears no 
signatures. Schimmat’s admission that he destroyed the document 
he said he received from Block and Gorman and the further fact that 
the files of local 342 for the years before 1955 had been destroyed 
automatically forestalled any possibility that originals of the secret 
supplementary agreement remained. The committee accepted for 
the record the copy that was found because of its significance when 
viewed in the context of events occurring at the time of its preparation. 

Schimmat maintained he never saw the letter until. committee 
investigators showed it to him; Gorman professed to have a complete 
loss of memory when confronted with it; and Block would go only 
to the point of admitting “‘there may have been a letter.”’ The almost 
frantic efforts by all three to disavow any connection with it has 
convinced the committee that none of them told the truth. 

The committee can come to no other conclusion but that the 
October 11 letter was, in fact, executed as a necessary counterpart 
to the contracts signed on the same date. Its very language proves 
that it was drafted by a lawyer to give the maximum legal effect 
achievable under all the conditions present as of that date. It was the 
best arrangement the company could expect under all the existing 
circumstances. To argue, or even attempt to argue, that the A. & P. 
and its high-priced legal talent would walk out of that session without 
their pound of flesh as Schimmat tried to suggest in his testimony 
is @ posture preposterous in the extreme. 

It is also irrefutable that the secret supplementary agreement was, 
at best, merely a stopgap legal arrangement of dubious quality that 
ceased to have any lee at all when the 1955 contracts were signed. 
The 1955 contracts insured the continuance of the 45-hour week 
until 1957 and most assuredly were welcomed by the A. & P. and its 
counsel as a desirable substitute for the s plementary agreement 
that never would have been able to wiihehieds a test of its legality. 

After the 1955 contracts became effective, it was expedient that the 
incriminating evidence of the 1952 conspiracy be destroyed and it is 
undisputed that this was done, insofar as the A. & P. and local 342 
were concerned. Obviously the existence of the letter in the inter- 
national files was overlooked. 

The committee finds that the A. & P. used the union shop clause 
of the contracts to coerce its employees into membership in the Meat 
Cutters Union by threatening the employees with loss of their jobs, 
loss of seniority, and loss of pension rights. 
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The committee finds that the A. & P., at times on its own initiative 
and on other occasions because the union requested it, did transfer 
= discharge employees who balked at affiliation with the Meat 

utters. 

The committee finds that the A. & P. flouted an order of the NLRB 
certifying local 1500 of the RCIA as bargaining agent for the Brook- 
lyn prorey clerks as the result of a representation election conducted 
by the NLWB early in 1953. The A. & P. refused to bargain despite 
an overwhelming vote in favor of local 1500 by the grocery clerks. 

The committee finds that the A. & P. resisted by all means at its 
disposal—legal and otherwise—any attempts to set aside its con- 
tracts with the Meat Cutters. It collaborated with the Meat Cutters 
in @ long series of maneuvers to forestall any adjudication of the 
legality of the Meat Cutters contracts or the unfair labor practice 
charges involved in the mass of litigation that developed in the New 
York regional office of the NLRB. 

The committee finds that the A. & P. even breached the terms of 
a settlement agreement in 1953 which disposed of the NLRB litiga- 
tion. The settlement provided for withdrawal from the union 
those employees who did not care to continue the affiliation, with both 
the company and the union pledged to refrain from any restraints or 
retaliation. There is strong evidence that the A. & P. thereafter 
coerced and intimidated those employees who took advantage of the 
escape clause and resigned from the union. 

The committee finds that the A. & P. sought to hinder NLRB 
investigation of various charges by refusing to make employees and 
company supervisors available for interview on company premises or 
company time. : 

The committee finds that the A. & P. unlawfully assisted the Meat 
Cutters Union in a 1954 representation election ordered by the 
NLRB, compelling the NLRB to order a new election in 1955. 

The record in the A. & P. case promotes a suggestion by the com- 
mittee that a study be undertaken of means by which NLRB pro- 
cedures can be streamlined to provide more rapid adjudication of 
unfair labor practice charges. 

The testimony also disclosed the anomalous situation where a union 
is compelled to abandon an unfair labor practice charge as a condition 
to obtaining a representation election. 

The record before the committee also supports the conclusion that 
there should be either a statutory or a procedural prohibition of card 
counts as an instrument for determining the issue of representation. 
On the basis of the record in the A. & P. case the committee is con- 
vinced that secret balloting under proper safeguards is the only 
method that should be recognized. 


New York Locats 342 anp 640, AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND 
ButcHeER WorKMEN oF NortH AMERICA 


In the affairs of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America in the New York metropolitan area, Max Block 
was a man of many titles and a considerable sphere of influence. 

He became president of local 342 in the early forties. Eventually 


he moved into the presidency of the Butchers District Council of New 
York and New Jersey. 
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Testimony before the committee in its investigation of the 1952 
secret arrangement between the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. and 
the Meat Cutters Union revealed that Max Block was the architect 
of the elaborate scheme whereby more than 10,000 A. & P. grocery 
clerks were dragooned into the Meat Cutters in exchange for a secret 
guarantee permitting the A. & P. to retain the 45-hour week until 
1957. 

The A. & P. coup catapulted Max Block into a vice presidency in 
the international union. Finally, when his brother, Louis Block, de- 
ported from the presidency of local 640 in 1953, Max Block became 

is successor. . 

Local 342 dominated the retail end of the meat industry in Brooklyn 
and Long Island, particularly after the A. & P. grocery clerks were 
brought into the union in 1952. This ee in a major degree 
to making local 342 the most powerful affiliate of the Meat Cutters 
International in the metropolitan area. 

Local 640 exercised jurisdiction over a major portion of the whole- 
sale end of the meat industry. As chief executive officer of the two 
most powerful locals in both the wholesale and retail ends of the 
business, district council president and an international vice president, 
Block’s importance was readily apparent. 

Withdrawal of Louis Block from the presidency of local 640 did 
not constitute a complete divorce from all union activity. Carved 
out for him was a niche as administrator of the welfare and pension 
funds of local 640. He also became administrator of the Labor 
Health Institute, a clinic sponsored and subsidized by locals 342 and 
640. The combined salaries of these three positions netted him 
around $20,000 a year. 

The record before the committee also discloses that Harold Lippel, 
brother-in-law of Louis Block, was drawing a hefty salary as secretary- 
treasurer of local 640, and Sonia Block Butan, sister of Max and 
Louis, likewise was receiving a lucrative salary from the union. 

The testimony shows that members of the Block family drew more 
than $241,000 in salaries and expenses in the 3-year period of 1955-57, 
inclusive. In this same period there was another $293,000 in ques- 
tionable items of which $119,000 was directly chargeable to Max 
Block and members of his family. 

A real estate corporation-country club venture in Connecticut 
owned prineipally by Max and Louis Block figured largely in the 
testimony. The record shows a series of collusive arrangements with 
employers who received favored treatment in the form of exemptions 
from payments into the pension funds of the two unions commensurate 
with their investment in the country club venture. 

The testimony further reveals that the insurance company which 
had profited by the placement of the welfare and pension fund busi- 
ness of the two unions was pressured by Louis Block into a $350,000 
first mortgage on the country club real estate. The record shows 

| also that even the Meat Cutters International was induced by Max 
. Block to invest $25,000 in bonds of the country club. 

The committee also received evidence that a major food chain, 
Food Fair Stores, was granted a deferment from the obligation of 
making pension fund contributions that saved the company approxi- 

mately $50,000, in exchange for preferential rights granted to Max 
Block to acquire stock and debenture bonds in an affiliated company, 
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Food Fair Properties, Inc., on behalf of himself and his brother, Louis. 

The testimony also covered a long chain of financial manipulations 
attesting to gross misuse of union funds including “cash” expenditures 
for which no supporting documents existed, evidence of vital records 
being deatroved. preferential loans of union moneys to personal 
friends, disclosure of secret bank accounts not reflected in the regular 
books and records, and diversions of money from them. 

Testimony was presented to the committee to show that $95,675.40 
was spent over a 3-year period to provide annuities for Max and Louis 
Block, Harold Lippel, and William Casale, the $355-a-week secretary- 
treasurer of local 342. These policies were designed to produce $700 
a month for Max Block and $500 a month for Lippel and Casale at 
age 60, and $500 a month for Louis Block at age 55. The policy for 
Louis Block was purchased 2 years after he ceased to be an officer of 
local 640. The record also shows that Lippel was the insurance agent 
who wrote the policies for Max Block and Casale and received 
$3,944.59 in commissions. Samuel Platt, Lippel’s former partner, 
wrote the policies for Lippel and Louis Block and also received 
$3,900 in commissions. Platt’s Tower Agency, Inc., was also the 
beneficiary of virtually all other insurance business of the two unions 
and Platt also was shown by the testimony to have invested $9,000 
in bonds of the country club. 

The record also established the close relationship between the Block 
brothers and Maxwell C. Raddock, owner of the Trade Union Courier 
and World Wide Press Syndicate in New York, who has figured in 
other cases investigated by the committee. Testimony was recorded 
that $70,000 from the welfare funds of locals 342 and 640 went into a 
first mortgage on Raddock’s printing plant in Yonkers, N.Y.; that 
$10,000 was used from the general fund of local 342 for the purchase 
of World Wide Press Syndicate bonds; that one-third of the total 
circulation income of the Trade Union Courier came from locals 342 
and 640, and that World Wide Press enjoyed a virtual monopoly on 
thousands of dollars worth of printing work ordered by the two locals. 

The record before the committee reveals that all of this occurred at 
a time when members of Louis Block’s family were holding $15,000 
worth of World Wide Press bonds. There is evidence that the mone 
that paid for these bonds originated from sources within the Raddock 
organization, thus creating a strong inference, at least, that the bonds 
were in fact a gift. The only evidence to offset the inference lies in 
the declarations of Louis Block and Raddock that money was paid 
and properly received. Neither was able to furnish anything in the 
way of documentary proof to support these declarations. 

Raddock, according to the testimony, eventually was in default in 
the payment of both principal and interest on the mort age. He was 
also in default in the payment of interest on World Wide ress bonds. 
When the mortgage default became acute, the record shows, the 
Blocks arranged to transfer it from the welfare funds to the general 
funds of the two locals. This was accompanied by a relaxation in 
the schedule of payments. To effect the mortgage transfer, the union 
Ligeti $60,000 from a bank and paid $650.63 in interest on the 
oan. 

Testimony in the matter of the Black Angus Restaurant furnished 
another illustration of how the operation of the two unions was inter- 
woven with the private interests of the Blocks. This steak house is 
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wholly owned by the wife and two brothers-in-law of Louis Block, 
who received in excess of $16,000 a year for his services as manager. 
For several years Max Block also was on the restaurant payroll. 

The committee received testimony that union automobiles and 
personnel were used as a pickup and delivery service to get meat 
supplies to the restaurant, and that a major Long Island grocery chain 
(Bohack) was “prevailed upon” to sell directly from its meat ware- 
house to the Black Angus as an ‘‘accommodation”’ never extended to 
any other restaurant. Sales under this “accommodation” approxi- 
mated $1,300,000 from mid-1951 to the end of 1957. 

Also in the record before the committee is the admission of Louis 
Block that he accepted $5,000 from Max Singer in 1949 after giving 
Singer the welfare fund insurance business from local 640 which he 
then headed. Singer suddenly became ill the night before his sched- 
uled appearance before the committee but his testimony under oath 
in 1954 before the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
was used during the committee’s interrogation of Louis Block. In 
that testimony Singer said he gave the $5,000 to Block in gratitude 
for the “‘biggest break I ever got in the insurance business.” Louis 
Block listed the $5,000 as ‘‘commissions” in his 1949 tax return, 
according to the record, and Max Block also reported income of 
$7,793 in 1951 and $4,000 in 1952 as “commissions” and ‘‘adminis- 
trator’s fees’”’ from the welfare fund of local 342. 

Max Singer is a brother of Mike Singer, one of the principal lieu- 
tenants of Pesmster President Jame R. Hoffa. Mike Singer’s terror- 
istic tactics in Los Angeles and Hawaii were scrutinized by the com- 
mittse and he invoked the fifth amendment when summoned for 
questioning. Their father, the late Hyman Singer, is shown by the 
testimony to have been a business agent for local 640 before his death. 

The rapport between Louis Block and Max Singer was not confined 
to the $5,000 ‘“‘kickback.” Singer became a business agent for local 
640 and the record also shows that he formed an insurance partnership 
with Block’s brother-in-law, Lippel, which later was transformed into 
a corporation in which they were joined by Samuel Platt. Lippel and 
Singer sold out to Platt in 1953, when the State of New York Regan to 
investigate health and welfare funds, and Platt thereafter operated 
on his own, but the insurance business of the two locals continued to 
funnel through his agency. 

Lippel joined Singer on the “too ill to appear” list when notified 
that the committee wanted to question him, but Lippel’s testimony 
before the New York State Insurance Department in 1954 indicated 
that he had come to a decision that the insurance business and his 

t as secretary-treasurer of local 640 were “incompatible” and 

e had decided to remain with the union. 

With Louis Block having stated that he was one of the founders of 
local 640, the committee inquired into the circumstances of his start 
as a union leader. Louis Marcus, a lawyer, declared at a 1940 trial 
of George Scalise, notorious New York racketeer, that Scalise asked 
him to get a Meat Cutters Union charter for Max and Louis Block in 
Brooklyn in 1934. Marcus at that time was representing the Meat 
Cutters in New York. Marcus testified that he asked Scalise who 
was going to finance the operation because the international would 
not advance any funds for organization. Marcus quoted Scalise as 
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saving that he and Anthony Carfano, alias Little Augie Pisano, 
another notorious New York gangland figure, would do the financing. 

Both of the Blocks and Patrick E. Gorman, international secretary-. 
treasurer of the Meat Cutters, vehemently denied that Scalise had 
anything to do with the chartering of the Brooklyn local or that he 
had ever advanced any money. Max Block, on record initially in an 
interview with staff investigators as having stated that his sister, 
Sonia, worked for Scalise in the early thirties, withdrew this statement 
in the following testimony: 


Mr. Kennepy. Did your sister work for George Scalise 
during the 1930’s? . 

Mr. Buocx. I was under the impression. Since I ques- 
tioned my sister she told me definitely no. 

Mr. Kennepy. When you were asked the question by the 
staff, “Did your sister ever work for Scalise,’’ you answered, 
“My sister worked in his office in the early thirties, some 
time before she got sick,” and the next question was, ‘‘ Which 
sister was that,”’ and your answer was, ‘‘Sonia.”’ 

Would you say that is incorrect? 

Mr. Biocx. It is incorrect; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just had the impression that she 
worked there and you found you were wrong? 

Mr. Buock. Yes, sir (p. 11657). 


The facts with respect to the real estate corporation-country club 
venture of the Blocks were placed in the record by George M. Kopecky, 
member of the orofensional stati of the committee. 

The club is located just outside Stamford, Conn. The real estate is 
owned by the Stanwich Crest Realty Corp. and is leased to the 
Deercrest Country Club at an annual rental. 

Kopecky testified that of the 200 shares outstanding in the realty 
corporation each of the Blocks holds 85 shares. The remainin 
30 shares are owned by Edward Joseph who was one of the severa 
union attorneys. Loans and investments credited to Max Block 
totaled $78,291.16 and Louis Block had investment and loans totaling 
$98,250. Joseph was credited with $31,060.33. Added to these 
figures was the $350,000 first mortgage held by the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., with which all of the welfare and pension 
fund business of Locals 342 and 640 had been placed, and a $100,000 
second mortgage held by Harry Zaifert, a friend of the Blocks. . The 
$350,000 first mortgage had been reduced to $325,000 at the time of 
the committee’s hearings in May 1958. 

The financing of the Deercrest Country Club, Inc., according to 
Kopecky, was accomplished by means of a $25,000 loan from one 
employer and the sale of debenture bonds to three other employers 
with whom the unions had contracts, the broker handling the unions’ 
insurance business, the Meat Cutters International and a relative of 
Louis Block. Kopecky identified the employer who made the $25,000 
loan as the Van Iderstine Co. The insurance broker was the Tower 
Agency, which invested $9,000 in bonds, and the other three employers, 
each of whom invested $5,000, were Moe Steinmann, labor relations 
director of Daitch-Crystal Dairies, Inc.; Irving Tabak, and the 
Breslau Packing & Unloading Co. The relative who purchased 
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$36,000 worth of the bonds was I. Lippel who lives in South America. 
The remaining $25,000 from the sale of debentures came from the 
Meat Cutters International. 

Kopecky fixed the grand total of investments and loans for the real 
estate corporation and the country club at $767,604.49. 

Gorman, the international secretary-treasurer of the Meat Cutters, 
said the $25,000 was invested in the bonds after Max Block wrote a 
letter guaranteeing them. Gorman testified that nearly $9 million 
of international funds is invested exclusively in U.S. Government 
bonds and ‘‘not more than $40,000 is in investments that could be 
considered speculative.”’ 


Mr. Kennepy. Is this $25,000 included in that? * 
Mr. Gorman. Yes, that is including that $25,000 (p. 
11356). 


It was pointed out to Mr. Gorman that the “fine print” in the bond 
provided that, in the event of insolvency of the corporation, the 
bondholders were entitled to share pro rata with general creditors but 
could receive no payment or distribution until— 


all obligations and/or indebtedness of the corporation to any 
person, bank, trust company, insurance company, finance 
company, and/or financial institution then accruing, whether 
due or not, shall first have been paid and satisfied in full. 


“That is the risk that anyone takes on a speculative investment,” 
Gorman replied (p. 11357). 


Mr. Kennepy. It seems so unusual for union funds to be 
used to finance the building of a golf course at an exclusive 
country club. 

Mr. Gorman. Well, it will always be controversial, I guess, 
how union funds should be used. If they invest them in 
certain business enterprises, then they are criticized for that. 

If they invest them in speculative securities that might not 
be as sound as they should be, then we are criticized for that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Here vou are investing in a golf course of 
a country club which is partly owned by a vice president of 
the union. Certainly I think a question can be raised also 
about that. 

Mr. Gorman. I think you will find that Mr. Max Block 
will say to you that he has no investment in that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, Mr. Louis Block, his brother 

Mr. Gorman. He is no officer of the international union. 

Mr. Kennepy. He has something to do with your pension 
fund; doesn’t he? 

Mr. Gorman. He serves the pension fund only. He is no 
officer now even of a local union. — - 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, he is also Mr. Max Block’s brother, 
who is an officer. 

x * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you take it up with the board prior to 
the time that you made the loan? 

Mr. Gorman. No. We were never required to do that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you did make the loan without their 
approval; did you not? 


errant 
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Mr. Gorman. Do you mean in the first—in the first place, 
yes; i was approved by the board and then made. That 
is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Under your constitution, isn’t it required 
that the executive board give approval to these transactions? 

Mr. Gorman. That is right. But you will keep in mind, 
Mr. Kennedy, that prior to this 1956 matter, there was 
nothing involved in expenditures except U.S. Government 
bonds, so far as investments are concerned, and in a matter 
of that kind, it was not necessary 

Mr. Kennepy. Government bonds? 

Mr. Gorman. Government bonds—it was not necessary 
to take your funds and put them in Government bonds. 
Then we deemed when we got a little speculative, they must 
be approved. 

Mr. Kennepy. | would put Government bonds im a little 
different category than Louis Block’s country club. 

Mr. Gorman. So do I. 

Mr. Kennepy. Under your constitution, you must have 
the approval of the executive board, which you never did. 

Mr. Gorman. It does not say prior to or subsequent to 
purchase. It is with the approval. 

Mr. Kzennepy. Did the executive board know that you 
were making this loan? 

Mr. Gorman. No, not at the time; they all know it now. 

Mr. Kennzepy. They might know it now, but it is a little 
late after you have made it.» You can’t go back on it. 

Mr. Gorman. In that loan, Mr. Kennedy, let me say that 
in the interest of our organization, if anything would happen 
to that loan I would mortgage my home that our international 
union would not lose one single dime. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to the constitution it was 
supposed to be taken up. The matter was not taken up, 
and, as you say, it was a speculative loan, and it was to a 
country club in which the brother of the vice president 
has a major interest (pp. 11357-11359). 


The interrogation of Gorman also brought out the fact that Gorman 
was the guest of honor in 1955 at a testimonial dinner sponsored by 
locals 342 and 640 and received a gift of $15,000 in U.S. Government 
bonds which he did not keep. 


Mr. Kennepy. What was the money to be used for raised 
in the testimonial dinner? 

Mr. Gorman. I don’t know what it was for. 1am not sure 
whether we were raising money for Israel bonds. All I know 
is that I was guest of honor that night. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if they received any money 
from the money that was raised? 

Mr. Gorman. You mean the Block boys? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Gorman. Whether they received it? I don’t know. 
I did know they had a souvenir journal and that brought in 
considerable money. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Do you know how much money was 
raised? 

Mr. Gorman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they send you any money or bonds? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes, the local union sent me a package with 
$15,000 worth of bonds face value that would have matured 
10 years later at $20,000. But I returned those bonds. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t think it was right to take them? 

Mr. Gorman. I didn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. What has happened to the bonds? 

Mr. Gorman. I sent them back and haven’t heard a thing 
about it. I don’t know what has become of them and where 
they are at—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you send them back to? 

Mr. Gorman. I sent them back to the local union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Block? 

Mr. Gorman. I am not sure whether I addressed it to Mr. 
Block as president or Mr. William Casale, who is secretary 
of the local union. It went back to the local union, possibly 
to Mr. Block. [ think 1t was Mr. Block. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know what was done with the 
money that was raised, the $15,000 of bonds? 

Mr. Gorman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever check to find out? 

Mr. Gorman. No. When I returned the bonds that was 
the end of it as far as I was concerned. 

Mr. Kennepy. I believe there was some $55,000 collected 
in the dinner but you didn’t take any yourself? 

Mr. Gorman. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t think it was right to take the 
money; is that correct? 

Mr. Gorman. I didn’t take it (p. 11362). 


It was developed later in the hearmgs that the secretary-treasurers 
of the two locals, Casale and Lippel, each received $5,000 from the 
net proceeds of the dinner and souvenir journal with the knowledge 
and approval of Max Block. 

Further interrogation of Gorman also developed that he, the same 
as the Blocks, had been involved in a stock transaction with Louis 
Stein, president of Food Fair Stores. Gorman sa’d he met Stein in 
the Statler Hotel in New York in December 1955 ‘“‘quite accidental’ 
and asked Stein if he knew of ‘‘any good stock that I might invest in.”’ 
Gorman said Stein arranged for him to buy 200 shares of Reading 
Tube for $5,000. He said he did not know Stein was a director of the 
company but quoted Stein as saying ‘it was a small company and 
coming up fast” (p. 11359). 

On September 6, 1956, Gorman testified, he wrote Stein a letter in 
which he said he wanted to dispose of the stock providing he did not 
have to take a loss on it. 

Twenty days later, Gorman said, he received a letter from Julius 
Schwartz, a labor relations representative of Food Fair, offering to 
take the 200 shares at the $5,000 figure Gorman paid for it. Gorman 
accepted the deal. 
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The following testimony by Kopecky thus becomes pertinent: 


Mr. Kennepy. When he sold the stock to Mr. Schwartz 
for $5,000, what was the market value of the stock? 

Mr. Kopecky. The market value at the time of the sale 
was approximately $4,400. 

Mr. KenneEpy. So what was the result? 

Mr. Kopecky. The net result was that the investment 
was worth $4,400 when it was sold by Mr. Gorman to Mr. 
Schwartz of Food Fair for $5,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. So Mr. Schwartz in this transaction took 
a $600 loss? 

Mr. Koprrcky. That is correct. Mr. Schwartz paid $600 
more for the securities than he would have been required to 
pay in the open market (p. 11361). 


The committee also explored with Gorman his relationship with 
Maxwell Raddock. 


a? Kennepy. Max Raddock is arranging a book on your 
ife? 

Mr. Gorman. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money does your union pay to 
Raddock? 

Mr. Gorman. Nothing. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does he do any work for you? 

Mr. Gorman. He prints our constitutions. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money do you pay him for 
as agp . hwy constitutions? 

ORMAN. I don’t know the exact amount. It is a 
competitive bid. We check with other companies. 
r. Kennepy. How much approximately 

Mr. Gorman. I say it would not be accurate; I would 
say we paid him maybe $12,000, or maybe a little more than 
that, for 40,000 or 50,000 constitutions. 

Mr. Kennepy. $12,000? 

Mr. Gorman. I couldn’t be accurate. 

Mr. Kennepy. How often do you pay him the $12,000? 

Mr. Gorman. Those will last us for, gosh sakes, a long 
time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you get his newspaper? 

Mr. Gorman. We do. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does the international pay for that? 

Mr. Gorman. We have 500 subscriptions to it going to our 
local unions. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much do you pay him each year? 

Mr. Gorman. Ten cents a wide for each paper. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much a year? 

Mr. Gorman. That would amount to about $2,400 or 
$2,500 a year. 

Mr. Kennepy. He is in the midst of publishing a book 
called the Gorman Story? 

Mr. Goran. There is no name for it. There is no title 
to it. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Have you received any money from him 
yet on that book. 

Mr. Gorman. He made an advance payment of $6,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much of the $6,000 did you receive? 

Mr. Gorman. $1,500 of that was to go to Hilton Hanna. 

Mr. Kennepy. Hilton Hanna wrote the book? 

Mr. Gorman. Hilton Hanna is completing the book. - It 
was begun by Vice President Belsky in New York. 

Mr. Krnnepy. Who is Hilton Hanna? Is that an em- 
ployee of the international. 

Mr. Gorman. He is the executive assistant to the officers 
of the international union. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much did Hilton Hanna receive for 
the book? 

Mr. Gorman. $1,500. 

Mr. Kewnnepy. Did anybody else receive anything out of 
the $6,000? 

Mr. Gorman. There is $1,500 due on the advancement to 
Mr. Belsky, but he has not taken it (pp. 11362-11363). 


Moe Steinmann, labor relations director for Daitch-Crystal Dairies, 
testified before the committee that he bought the $5,000 worth of 
debenture bonds in the country club for his three children and paid 
cash to Louis Block for them in 1955. The next year he took out 
membership for himself and members of his family for $1,020. In 
1958, his company picked up the tab for the membership. He didn’t 
know if the amount was deducted as a business expense. 

Steinmann asserted that he negotiated a contract with Max Block 
and William Casale early in 1956 which contained a provision that $2 
per week per employee was to be paid into local 342’s pension fund 
“effective on the payroll date of January 3, 1956.” e admitted 
that there was a verbal agreement that the pension fund contributions 
would not start until 1957. 


Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you put it in the contract? 

Mr. SrernMann. That I don’t know. The only thing I 
know they put down “per letter’’ right next to where it says 
“pension” and that is what it meant, but what happened to 
the letter, I really don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t get a letter and “per letter” 
didn’t mean anything when you just have your initials by it. 

Mr. STEINMANN. ‘it is my initials and Billy Casale’s 
initials, too. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you wanted to put that in all you would 
have to do is change the date here. The date is specifically 
typed in here; January 3, 1956. 

r. SrernMANN. Maybe it is my fault, I didn’t bring a 
counsel into the* negotiations, who would have corrected 
that. That is the best of my recollection that I could 
remember. Next time I will know better, I guess. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Steinmann, all I say is that in the 
course of the discussions and the negotiations, if it was 

eed that you wouldn’t have to pay the pension until 
May of 1957, all that would have had to have been done is 
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put in here ‘‘“May of 1957.’ Instead, here is “January of 
1956,”’ and the facts are you didn’t start paying until May 
of 1957, which saved your company some money. 

Mr. SreinMann. It started February of 1957. 

Mr. Kennepy. Which saved your company, I believe, 
about $5,600 for vour employees? 

Mr. SterinMANN. No; I don’t think so, and I think it was 
about $4,800, what it comes out to. 

* * * * 7 

Mr. Kennepy. * * * Did any of the other officers belong 
to the country club? 

Mr. SrernMANN. In what year? 

Mr. KEennepy. In your company. 

Mr. STeEINMANN. In what year? 

Mr. Kennepy. Any year. 

Mr. Srernmann. Well, they joined in 1957, two of them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who pays for that? 

Mr. STernMANN. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does the company? 

Mr. Srernmann. I don’t know, and I can’t answer you 
that. 

Mr. Kennepy. In answer to Senator Church, you stated 
that the employees knew that the pension would not go 
into effect until May of 1957. 

Mr. STEINMANN. In February of 1957. 

Mr. Kennepy. They knew about that? 

Mr. STEINMANN. Yes, sir; the employees knew it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who informed them? 

Mr. SvernMann. I know they called a special meeting to 
tell them what their retroactive pay was, which they got, 
plus they were told the hours, and they were told about the 
pension. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were they specifically told at that time? 

Mr. StemnMANN. As far as I know, that is what I was told, 
that there was a special meeting and the employees were told 
that. 

Mr. KeNNEpy. And who told them? 

Mr. StTernMaANN. Billy Casale told them at the meeting. 

Mr. Kennepy. Billy Casale told you? 

Mr. STEINMANN. He told me that he had a special meeting 
with the people. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he told them that this provision of the 
contract was not going to stay in effect? 

Mr. STEINMANN. Not until February of 1957, something 
to that effect (pp. 11570-11573). 


Harry Breslau, president of the Breslau Packing & Unloading Co., 
whose 32 employees are members of local 640, told the committee he 
invested $5,000 in country club bonds in 1956 at the suggestion of 
Louis Block and became a member in 1957 for “‘around’’ $900 a year, 
which was paid by his company and deducted as a business expense. 

Breslau testified he is a member of the New York Wholesale Meat 
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Council which negotiated a contract with local 640 in March 1957. 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, does the union contract provide that 
you are to make a $2 payment per employee to the union 
pension fund? 

Mr. Brestav. It does. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you made those payments? 

Mr. Brestav. No; I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You haven’t made any of those payments? 

Mr. Brestav. No; I have not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Nobody has requested that you pay it? 

Mr. Brestav. As of the first of this year, it has been 
-~ eS that I pay it. 

r. Kennepy. As of the first of the year? 

Mr. Brestav. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. When were you requested to pay? 

Mr. Brestav. I received a call around the first of the 
year, a few days more or less, from the president of the meat 
council. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was that? 

Mr. Brestavu. Mr. Kauffman, Joseph Kauffman, that the 
union would like to have a meeting with us. We went down 
to the meeting, and Mr. Math was present, and Mr. Max 
Block, and he demanded payment for the pension fund at 
that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you agree to pay them? 

Mr. Brestav. No; we did not agree, because we told him 
and showed him where my men for being laborers received 
$7,000 a year or better, and they get other benefits which 
is not part of the standard contract, to make up the difference. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he say you wouldn’t have to pay then? 

Mr. Brestavu. No; he argued pro and con, and when I left 
him I thought everything was all right, but recently I have 
been told that there would be arbitration on the demand for 
pageant. 

r. Kennepy. How long ago did he contact you that there 
would be arbitration? 

Mr. Brestav. He hasn’t contacted me. Mr. Kauffman 
contacted me. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Brestav. Around a month ago. 

Mr. Kennepy. About a month ago? 

Mr. Bresuav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you said this matter would have to 
be discussed further? 

Mr. Brestav. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much did you save each year on not 
having to pay? 

Mr. Brestav. It was around a year and a half, $3,500 for 
the first year, and you could take half of that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Around $5,000 

Mr. Brestav. There was no saving whatsoever. 

Mr. Kennepy. You saved $2 per employee. 
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Mr. Brestav. I did not save them, I paid them in other 
benefits which are not part of this contract. 

Mr. Kennepy. Once again, you also signed a contract in 
which you stated that you ede pay according to the terms 
of the contract, $2 per employee? 

Mr. Brestav. In all of the years that I have been negoti- 
ating, Mr. Kennedy, my contract has been completely dif- 
ferent than the standard contract in the meat industry, be- 
cause it is the only business of its kind. I am not connected 
in the meat business as such. 

Mr. Kennepy. I will say the same thing I said to the previ- 
ous witness. Why wasn’t that put in the contract, and why 
wasn’t the contract modified to provide for that? 

Mr. Brestav. I do not know. 

Senator Munpt. Have you had any complaints from your 
men because you don’t make these payments? 

Mr. Brestav. No, I have not. 

eenenae Munpr. Do they know that you are not making 
them? 

Mr. Brestav. I don’t know (pp. 11574-11575). 

* * 7 * * 

Senator Munpt. You said that you gave them special 
benefits? 

Mr. Brestav. That is correct. 

Senator Munpt. In addition to the contract? 

Mr. Brestav. Which is not in the regular contract at all. 
‘ Senator Munpt. What would be the nature of those bene- 

ts? 

Mr. Bresuav. In the meat industry, if there is a man 
short out of a crew, or a cutter, the rest of the men have to 
do the man’s work, and there is no extra money or benefits 
they would receive. When I am a man short, the balance 
of the crew of the six men receive this man’s pay, as a bonus, 
plus the fact that if they work short-handed the three men 
who have to do the actual carrying, they receive a bonus for 
carrying the beef. 

If the trailer or truck weighs over a certain weight, I col- 
lect a certain amount of money for it whether it weighs 
50,000 or only 20,000, and they receive a bonus for that. 

There are numerous other Siean in the contract which is 
not part of your regular contract. 

Senator Munpt. Well, I don’t see much wrong with that, 
except I do share the chairman’s feeling that in this whole 
business of labor-management relations, it would seem to me 
that “John American” who works, is just as much entitled 
to know what is in the contract as “John American” who em- 
ploys him. It shouldn’t be some union man standing in be- 
tween him and the information. I don’t know whose job it 
is to get it to him, and I don’t know whether you are respon- 
sible for the fact that Mr. O’Rourke doesn’t know whether he 
has a union pension or not, but it would seem to me if my 
name were O’Rourke, I would want to know. 
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I would have a right to know, it seems to me, and it would 
in a Way govern my insurance program for my family and 
everything else. 

1y do you think these men are not advised, and what is 
the reason that they don’t know? You haven’t so many of 
them. You only have 35 employees or something like that, 
and it isn’t like a big factory. 

Mr. Brestav. I can’t answer that. I believe it would be 
up to the union to notify these men, and they have regular 
meetings and so on (pp. 11577-11578). 


During his testimony Breslau made a particular point of the fact 
that the “luggers” in his employ—men who unload cars and trucks— 
were averaging $7,000 a year. 

But John Branca and Thomas McTague, a former employee and a 
present employee, respectively, quickly dispelled the ides that the 
job was a well-paying sinecure. ABredith said Breslau’s men worked 
much longer hours than men engaged in similar work for other com- 
panies and were “‘very much underpaid.” The typical week began 
with a shift that started at 7 o’clock Sunday night and continued 
until 1 or 2 o’clock Monday afternoon. This was followed by shifts 
of 12 to 13 hours on Monday and Tuesday nights, declining to 10 
hours on Wednesday night and much less by Thursday night. The 
average workweek was 58 hours. 

According to Branca the meat carcasses handled weighed 180 to 
300 pounds and— 


you pick them up and run them out of the car. The faster 
you get it out, the faster you get the car out and the more 
money you make. If you slip and break your neck, that is 
your tough luck. You are out of the job, and you go to 
the hospital and (are) not compensated for the cars that you 
miss. en I got six stitches, I lost that day’s pay. There 
are no special benefits that Mr. Breslau says that he pays 
you—extra benefits. That I don’t know about. 


Breslau, Branca testified, was ‘‘the only one I know of” who operated 
on a piecework basis. Normally, he said, four men would unload a 
car and Breslau paid a rate fer the unloading of the car. If aman were 
ill, his pro rata share of this rate would be divided among the three 
who did the unloading. 


The Cuarrman. In other words, if he had been there, he 
would have gotten one-fourth of the price paid for unloading 
the truck. 

Mr. Branca. Right. 

The CuarrmMan. But he was not there, so you had to un- 
load it, and the three of you get his part. 

Mr. Branca. Correct. 

The Cuarrman. It costs the company no more? 

Mr. Branca. Right. 

The Cuarrman. So they are not out any more if there had 
been four there or two there, it is all the same? 

Mr. Branca. That is right (p. 11583). 


According to Branca, Breslau’s men wanted the union to negotiate 
a contract calling for pay at an hourly rate, double time for Sunday 
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work, a 10-percent night differential and time and one-half after 8 
hours. They went to the union office. 


Mr. Branca. We tried to get a change and we had all the 
men up there and Max Block was there with Harry Lippel. 

I approached Max and I told him ‘Did Mr. Breslau 
approach you about the contract?” And he says “I don’t 
even know the man. I never saw the man.” 

He says “Oh, yes, during the time of the contract, he 
bought me a cup of coffee.’’ That was his exact words. 

Mr. Kennepy. He said he never saw the man? 

Mr. Branca. He said he does not even know the man. 

Mr. Kennepy. Max Block told vou that? 

Mr. Branea. Yes. 


* 4 * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you know Mr. Breslau had already 
made a large investment in Mr. Block’s country club? 

Mr. Branca. I don’t. know nothing about that. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that he was a member of Mr. Block’s 
country club? 

Mr. Branca. I did not know that. 

Mr. Kennepy. He said he did not know him? 

Mr. Branca. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. But had just seen him once and had a cup 
of coffee? 

Mr. Branca. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss about getting on, an 
hourly rate? 

Mr. Branca. Yes, we did, and he came out with this 
yellow piece of paper and he wrote down our salary which 
was about $150 a week for the past 3 months. I questioned 
him ‘‘How come you know our salary, you have a breakdown 
of our salary, when you don’t even know Harry Breslau.” 

He started to stutter and he passed the buck to Harry 
Lippel and then the subject was dropped. Then he told us 
to go back. He appointed me, McTague, and another 
fellow by the name of Dave McMillan, as committeemen, 
and tried to, you know, think it over among the men, give 
us a couple of weeks and we would have another meeting. 
So I tried to get back after a few weeks. I called up Lippel. 
And Max Block’s mother-in-law, I believe, died, and he was 
out on the time that she was dead. Then he went to Chicago 
and that was the last I heard of it and I got fed up and I 
quit. 

* © 7 * . 


Mr. Kennepy. But you were never able to get him? 

Mr. Branca. No, I could not get him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you able to get him to attend 
another meeting? 

Mr. McTacue. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you contact him to get another meet- 
ing? 
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Mr. McTacue. Yes, sir. We tried to make arrangements 
several times, but there was always something wrong. He 
was in Chicago or out in the West. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was always out of town and you could 
not meet him? 

Mr. McTacue. Never could get him. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never could get a meeting arranged 
on the hourly wage? 

Mr. McTacue. We never could get a meeting arranged to 
discuss it on any basis. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know that the employes was not 
paying the $2 per employee into the pension fund? 

r. McTagus. No, I did not know anything about that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know about that? 

Mr. Branca. No; I thought I had a pension plan. 

Mr. Kennepy. You thought you had a pension plan? 

Mr. Branca. Definitely. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you think you had a pension plan? 

Mr. McTaaue. Yes, sir; I thought I had a pension plan. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not know until you heard the testi- 
mony today that you did not? 

Mr. McTaaue. No; I did not know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did all the other employees think they 
were covered by the pension, so far as you know? 

Mr. McTaaue. As far as I know they think they are 
covered by a pension plan. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were never informed that he was not 
paying the pension? 

r. McTacue. No, sir (pp. 11581-11583). 


After quitting Breslau, Branca said, he went to work for a man 
named Casey but was let go 3 days later. Branca quoted Casey as 
saying he didn’t want to do it but “it was the union’s idea.”’ 


Mr. Kennepy. He told you that? 

Mr. Branca. That is right. And the union denied it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have to go to the union in order 
to get a job? 

Mr. Branca. Well, that is the first I heard of it, because 
men come right off the street and worked for Harry Breslau 
without any work card. But I did not see why there 
should be any difference. That was nonunion men. I don’t 
see no difference why a union man can’t go into a union shop 
and look for a job, as long as he is a member of that union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were there some nonunion men working 
at Breslau’s? 

Mr. Branca. Definitely. 

Mr. Kennepy. They weren’t members of the union? 

Mr. Branca. They weren’t members of the union at all. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you left the employment of Breslau 
ee of the fact of the way he was treating his people 
there 

Mr. Branca. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the union was not doing anything 
about it to improve the conditions? 

Mr. Branca. That is right (p. 11585). 
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The testimony with respect to the $25,000 loan to the Deercrest 
Country Club by the Van Iderstine Co., Long Island City rendering 
firm, carried some interesting implications. Charles Haussermann, 
president of Van Iderstine, also headed an association of approximately 
17 rendering companies which negotiated an industrywide contract 
with local 640. 

Haussermann became a member of the country club in 1956 at the 
suggestion of Louis Block, paying ‘“‘about” $1,100 to join. In 1957 
the dues were $870. Haussermann, whose home is in Old Westbury 
Long Island, belonged to another country club near his home and 
only went to Deercrest in Connecticut ‘‘six or seven times” in 2 years. 

Haussermann testified that Louis Block approached him about the 
loan in June or July 1956, and it was made in August at a 3 percent 
interest rate ‘for the good will involved” and also because his com- 
pany wanted the club as a “stop” for raw material for its renderin 

usiness. The “‘stop’’ produced $15 worth of material in 1957 an 
$22 worth in 1958. When asked if the loan was made ‘“‘to retain the 
good will of Max and Louis Block,”’ Haussermann replied, ‘Well, it 
wouldn’t hurt.” 
*, Haussermann also said that his company spent ‘$1,000 or $1,500” 


for advertisements in the unions’ souvenir journals as a ‘‘good will’’ 
gesture. 


Mr. Kennepy. When did you sign the contract that you 
have at the present time? : 

Mr. HausserMANN. The date of it, I believe, was June 
1956. It was dated back to February 17, 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it was supposed to be a wage reopen- 
ee February? 

r. HausseRMANN. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss with Mr. Block, you and 
other members of your company, and other individuals, the 
fact that you wouldn’t really have a wage reopening in Febru- 
ary 1957? 

Mr. HausserMANN. We had said we would like not to, but 
we had a reopening, and we paid an increase. 

Mr. Kennepy. I know you had one, but didn’t you 
discuss with him at the Beverly Hotel in the summer of 1956 
the fact that he would waive that reopening and that the 
reopening wouldn’t take place until November of 1957? 

Mr. HausserMann. No, there was no promise. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t he indicate that that is what he 
would do? 

Mr. HausseRMANN. We had requested if it would be 
possible that we wouldn’t have to have any wage reopening 
until 1959. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he indicated at that time 

Mr. HavussERMANN. That he would see what he could do. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that was despite the fact that the 
terms of the contract specifically provided for the fact that 
there would be a wage reopening in February 1957? 

Mr. HausseRMANN. Well, that didn’t mean that there 
wouldn’t be a reopening. It would mean maybe we 
wouldn’t have any increase in February 1957. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t he say that he would see to it that 
the wage reopening, was protracted through November of 
1957? 

Mr. HavusserMAnn. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you request him to do that? 

Mr. HausseRMANN. We requested, every time we negoti- 
ated, for no increase. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t he indicate to you at that time 
that that is what he would do for 1957? 

: Mr. HausserMann. He said he would see what he could 
0. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were fairly certain that he was going 
to do it, were you not? P 

Mr. HaussermMann. No (pp. 11564-11565). 


Daniel Beatson, former business agent for locals 342 and 640, 
presented an entirely different view of the arrangement in the following 
testimony : 


Mr. Beatson. The contract was up on February 17, and 
the negotiations were dragging out through the summer. 
Around June of that year, I got a call to go to the Beverl 
Hotel. I went up there and in the room was Harold ted 
Max Block, Arnold Cohen, Dan Lynch, Mr. Haussermann’s 
attorney, and also the attorney for the association; Mr. 
Rosenberg, of Rosenberg Rendering; Mr. Cohen of Lincoln 
Farms; Mr. Theobald, of Theobald Rendering, in Jersey; 
and a few other employers. 

The meeting was very short and to the point, and I was 
very startled by it. Apparently the arrangement was made 
before I got there, or at a former meeting that Mr. Block 
had with Mr. Haussermann, and the agreement was this, 
that they would sign a contract, predated to February 17. 
It was a 3-year contract, to be reopened every year, but the 
following year, on February 17, they would drag out the 
negotiations and get an arbitrator who would make an 
award around November of 1957 and state that the increases 
should be from November of 1957 because the industry 
was unable to pay the money, the back pay, to February 17. 

; Mr, Kennepy. So this was all arranged at these negotia- 
tions! 

Mr. Bzsatson. This is the first that I heard of it, at this 
meeting. But when I arrived there, that is the way it was 
spelled out. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the terms of the contract stated that 
the wage reopening should take place in February of the 
year? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right, February 17. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they agreed that although they would 
start the negotiations and the discussions in February, they 
would drag them out with the help of an arbitrator, sup- 
posedly an independent arbitrator, to November of the year, 
and then they would arrange to have the arbitrator say they 
could not afford 
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Mr. Beatson. In fact, the deal was changed there at the 
meeting. [t was supposed to be to September and Mr. Block 
was bemg very gracious and extended it 2 more months to 
November. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then the arbitrator would say that the 
industry could not afford the raise? 

Mr. Beatson. That was the deal. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any statement about it at 
that time? 

Mr. Beatson. As I left, I left with Arnold Cohen and 


lapel, and we went downtown in a taxicab back to the 
office. 


Mr. Kennepy. Who is Lippel? 

Mr. Beatson. Lippel is the secretary-treasurer of 640 
and the brother-in-law of Louis Block. I told them I was 
sickened by it, the deal, and it was just going to throw the 
membership into a turmoil, because they had rotten deals 
in the past, and this was the topper. 

I just arrived a short time before, and they put me to 
work as a business agent for the rendering. I uncovered 
many shady deals, companies without contracts, and when 
I brought them to the attention, either I was taken off the 
job or they found something very busy for me to do some- 
place else and at a great distance away from where these 
deals were going on. 

I related—Cohen said, ‘‘Well, we did pretty good the last 
couple of years,’’ so I said, “I don’t know how good you did 
in the last couple of years, but this will sour any good that 
you ever did.”” That was the extent of the conversation. 
I told Block that time, and I told the three of them, that I 
refused to have any part of it. 

ont KENNEDY. You felt that the membership was being 
SO 

Mr. Beatson. Sold down the river. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did this actually go into effect? Is this 
actually what happened? 

Mr. Beatson. No; I left immediately after or a few 
weeks after, and I told the members about it. Of course, 


the thing blew up and they made another deal (pp. 11566- 
11567). 


Thomas A. Donahue, vice president in charge of meat operations 
for the Bohack Co., which operates 186 food stores in Brooklyn and 
Long Island, also was a member at Deercrest. His dues were $300 
the first year and $500 in succeeding years. His company underwrote 
the expense in 1958. 


Donahue visited the club ‘fone time” in 1957 and ‘‘probably three 
times’”’ in 1956. 


Mr. Kennepy. The reason that you became a member 
was because of Max and Louis Block; was it not? 

Mr. Donanve. Well, they were my friends, and there 
was an awful lot of people that I knew belonged up there 
that was in the meat industry, and I thought it would be a 
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nice place to go. I don’t know what you call it. A meat- 
man likes to congregate with meatmen; let’s put it this way. 
Mr. Kennepy. You haven’t congregated very much up 
there. 
Mr. Donanue. No; I did not (p. 11558). 


Donahue testified also that his company paid $1,500 each for page 
ads in the souvenir journals of the two unions, and he also declared 
that he had been approached by Max Block with a request that the 
company give some of its paper product business to Block’s son-in-law, 
Martin Zeitler. 

The Bohack Co., Donahue testified, also sold meat directly to the 
Black Angus Restaurant over a period of years. 


Mr. Kennepy. Since 1951, I believe, the middle of 1951, 
you sold them about $1,300,000 worth? 

Mr. Donanus. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you make those sales to any other 
restaurants in New York? 

Mr. Donauve. We did not; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is an accommodation, particularly to 
Mr. Block? 

Mr. Donanue, It started off as an accommodation, and 
then we found out that we were not losing any money on 
it, and as we were helping our business overall so we con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Kennepy. But this is the only kind of sale of this type 
that you have; is it not? 

Mr. Donanus. That is correct (pp. 11559-11560). 


Beatson, the former business agent for locals 342 and 640, returned 
to the witness stand to furnish an illuminating picture of the internal 
operations of the two unions. He was appointed business agent after 
the A. & P. grocery clerks were dragooned into local 342 in October 
1952 and was formally elected as business agent and as a trustee of 
the local in December 1952. 

Beatson said that no notice was given to the membership that an 
election was going to be held. A membership meeting notice was 
sent out stating that the agenda would consist of “new Sinise, old 
business, and a financial report.’’ Beatson said further that “many 
of the members did not receive the notice until after the meeting was 
over” (p. 11594) and that A. & P. employees were not notified because 
“they weren’t in good standing for 6 months’ (p. 11595). 


Mr. Kennepy. Did everybody have ample opportunity 
to nominate opposition? 

Mr. Bzatson. No, there was none. It was open and close. 

Mr. Kennepy. How do you mean that? 

Mr. Bzatson. The nominations were opened and someone 
quickly stood up and made a motion that all incumbent 
officers be elected for another 4 years. Mr. Block closed the 
nominations and said, “All in favor, ‘aye,’”’ and they said, 
“Aye,” and didn’t bother to ask who was against it. There 
was only a few hundred members at this meeting when the 
local was supposed to have a membership of around 10,000 
at the time (p. 11955-11596). 
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Beatson also testified that he believed that Jack Schwartz, the 
butcher at the Black Angus Restaurant, was the one who made the 
nomination. 

After his election as trustee, Beatson said, he went to Casale to 
find out what his duties were and he quoted Casale as replying, 
“No need of you to bother about it. Moe Fliss is the one who takes 
care of it, signs the checks and everything” (p. 11596). Beatson 
added that he found out later that Fliss signed the checks in blank, 
and he was told by other business agents that they signed petty cash 
vouchers in blank for Casale. 


Mr. Kennepy. Was there any verification of the expense 
accounts or any of the other bills that were submitted to the 
union for payment? 

Mr. Beatson. Not that I know of (p. 11596). 


Beatson declared that Casale prepared minutes for executive board 
meetings that were never held and he asserted that financial state- 
ments never were posted in the union office as required by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The only financial statement he remembered was one 
read at the 1952 meeting when the election was held. This statement 
‘“‘was very difficult to be able to figure what went where, as far as 
money was concerned, but they would come to an item of cost and 
it was rather a high figure, and the members swooned and that is the 
last I ever heard of a financial report again.” (p. 11597) 

Beatson recalled a number of instances where Max Block drummed 
up business for Zeitler, his son-in-law, including ‘‘a couple of times” 
when Block talked by telephone to Louis Stein, president of Food 
Fair Stores. Earlier the committee had heard testimony that this 
contact produced more than $500,000 worth of business for Zeitler. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you hear him talk to any other of the 
employers about giving his son business? 

Mr. Beatson. Harry Landis. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is that? 

Mr. Beatson. I believe it is Del-Mar-Va Poultry, Del- 
Mar-Va Peninsula, in Maryland. 

Mr. Kennepy. Those were two that you remember about 
having discussions with him about giving his son-in-law 
business? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if he ever exercised any pres- 
sure among these people, or did you just overhear the con- 
versations? 

Mr. Beatson. I would overhear the conversations. On 
Waldbaum, he was particularly bitter. 

Mr. Kennepy. Waldbaum? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why was he bitter about Waldbaum? 

Mr. Beatson. Waldbaum wasn’t giving his son-in-law any 
business or very little, and he put the pressure on them too. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was bitter about that? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. He told me that he told 
Waldbaum, he said “I am always here to help you when you 
are in trouble. When you started out in business, I was the 
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guy that helped you.’”’ And he said ‘‘Now it comes time to 
help my son-in-law I can’t find you,” or some words to that 
effect. I also believe a few years ago—I was not there, but 
there was a conversation he related to me about Bohack’s, 
that the Bohack Co. was negotiated for a new contract, and 
he said to them during that, they wanted some concession 
during the course of contract negotiations, and he said that 
he told Bohack’s ‘“‘You are always wanting me to do favors 
for you, but you don’t do nothing for my son-in-law,” and 
he said that they said they would help him out in the future 
(p. 11598). 


* * + * © 


Mr. Kennepy. You talked about Lou Stein. Were you 
around or present when Max Block had any conversations 
with Mr. Stein regarding the Food Fair and stock of Food 
Fair Properties? 

Mr. Beatson. Well, there were many conversations there 
on the telephone with Mr. Stein. He was always saying in 
addition to the Properties, prior to the Properties, that Mr. 
Stein would always call him up when there was going to be 
a split on the stocks and let him know when there was a good 
time to buy. 

Mr. Kennepy. On various kinds of stock? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. On Food Fair stock. Not 
the Properties stock but the regular stock. 

Mr. Kennepy. If there was going to be a split on it, he 
would call and tell them? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say they had numerous conversations 
during this period of time? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you present or did Mr. Block say 
gayiiang to you about the purchase of Food Fair Properties 
stock? 

Mr. Beatson. Yes. He said he had a terrific deal cooking 
with Food Fair in acquiring a few thousand Food Fair Prop- 
erties stock that were going to be worth a lot of money that 
weren’t on the market then. 

Mr. KenNeEpy. They weren’t on the market yet but they 
were worth a lot of money? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know that they discussed this a 
number of times on the telephone? 

Mr. Beatson. Yes. I remember another conversation 
that Mr. Kaplan of local 464 in Jersey, when we met him at 
the track one day, and he said, “I just spoke to Lou Stein 
and he said he woulcn’t do it for anybody else but you, Max, 
on the Food Fair Properties stock.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you around Max Block a lot during 
this time? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right (pp. 11598-11599). 


Beatson explained that his constant association with Block began 
after Block said his life had been threatened. Thereafter, Block ob- 
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tained a gun permit for Beatson and had him accompany him at all 
times as a bodyguard. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did he spend a great deal of his time in 
the office, or most of his time in the office, or where? 

Mr. Beatson. Well, I usually would have to be at his 
house about 8 o’clock in the morning, or sometimes earlier, 
and he went to the office on occasions, during the racing 
season he would get up about 11, drive out to the track, and 
go from the track to the Black Angus, and be at the Black 
Angus until maybe 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning and then he 
would go home again. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is a typical day, getting up at 11, 
going to the track and going to the Black Angus Restaurant? 

Mr. Beatson. There were other days when he was busier, 
and he would get up earlier. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the union? 

Mr. Beatson. That was done mostly by telephone; there 
were many times we would go from the track to the office. 
A few times I remember we even skipped going to the track. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you did not go to the track, what would 
you do? 

Mr. Beatson. We would go to the office. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was day after day? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not spend a great deal of time, 
then, in your local union’s office? 

Mr. Beatson. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Very little? 

Mr. Beatson. Very little. 

Mr. Kennepy. Most of the time it was at the track and 
the Black Angus Restaurant? 

Mr. Beatson. Yes, or his house. 

Mr. Kennepy. Or his house? 

Mr. Beatson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. After the threat to kill him, did anybody 
ever try to after that? Did you have any trouble? 

Mr. Beatson. No, we did not have any trouble. He 
seemed nervous for the first 3 or 4 weeks and then he calmed 


down. 
Mr. Kennepy. Where did he live during that period of 
time? 
Mr. Beatson. New Rochelle (pp. 11599-11600). 
* * *~ * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Block, while you were his body- 
guard, do much of the organizing work himself? 

Mr. Beatson. He made the contacts with employers and 
stuff. He never approached the members. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he spending much money on organiz- 
ing work? 

Mr. Beatson. Himself? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Beatson. No. 
44333 O—59—22 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did he have very high expenses in con- 
nection with the work that he was doing for the union? 

Mr. Beatson. I don’t know. 

Mr. KEenNeEpy. I mean, while you were with him, was he 
spending a lot of money in behalf of the union? 

Mr. Beatson. Not on behalf of the union; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he spending large sums of money? 

Mr. Beatson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That money was in cash, was it? 

Mr. Beatson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where would he spend that money? 

Mr. Beatson. At the track. 

Mr. Kennepy. When you talk about large sums, how 
much are you speaking of? 

Mr. Beatson. Daily? Between $1,500 and $2,500. 

Mr. Kennepy. Out at the track? He always had this 
much cash available? 

Mr. Beatson. Around $1,500. It went between $1,500 
and $2,500. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you place his bets for him or handle 
any of that? 

Mr. Beatson. Sometimes he would ask me to go to the 
parimutual window. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he spend any time out at the country 
club? 

Mr. Beatson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was the Deercrest Country Club? 

Mr. Beatson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. He and his brother Louis had an interest 
in it? 

Mr. Beatson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did any \of the business agents do any 
work out there at the country club? 

Mr. Beatson. Gus Suffa, business agent for 640. 

Mr. Kennepy. Suffa? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. 

\ir. Kennepy. He was a business agent for local 640? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was being paid by the local? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. How do you know that he worked out 
there? 

Mr. Beatson. I saw him out there. His check—he was 
very seldom in the union office during around an 8-month 
period. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever talk to him about it? 

Mr. Beatson. Yes. He told me that he was up there 
keeping track of the heavy equipment that was used. Ap- 
parently it was hired by the hour, and he was keeping track 
of the hours that it was actually used. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he ever indicate to you how long he 
spent up there? 

Mr. Beatson. Yes. He was the one that I based my esti- 
mate on. He said he was up there 8 months 
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Mr. Kennepy. He told you that? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. While he was up there, he was being paid 
by the union? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. He would pick his check up where? 

Mr. Beatson. Most of the time it was at a bar in Brook- 
lyn. I believe the name of it was Smiley & Curley’s. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why would they leave it there for him? 

Mr. Brarson. It was near his home. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he have a union automobile at that 
time? 

Mr. Beatson. Well, the union bought it. It was regis- 
tered in his name. 
shew Kennepy. That was how he got out to the country 
club? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. In the union automobile? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right. 

Mr. KenNnepy. You say you saw him out there yourself? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right (pp. 11602, 11603). 


Beatson also described to the committee the tight controls main- 
tained by local 640 over all hiring in the wholesale houses with the 
exception of two major packers, Swift and Armour. Employers ap- 
plied to the union when employees were needed and butchers had to 
go to the union to get a job. An employee could not transfer from 
one employer to another without union approval under penalty of 
being thrown out of the union and denied further employment in the 
area controlled by local 640. 

Beatson testified he never knew until it was developed at the hear- 
ings that the Van Iderstine Co. had loaned the Deercrest Country 
Club $25,000, or that Breslau had invested $5,000 in country club 
bonds. He said he repeatedly tried to get Max Block to act on 
complaints that both companies were violating the terms of their 
contracts but “nothing ever came of it” (p. 11605). He added that 
“Mr. Block thought I was too hostile to Mr. Breslau and I was taken 
off that job and found something else to do.” He declared further 
that “the situations went on by the score of the same thing.”’ 

Concerning the annuities purchased for the two Blocks, Casale, 
and Lippel, Beatson testified that he knows the membership never 
approved the purchases. His first knowledge of the annuities in 
local 640 came, he said, when Lippel complained to him that Sidney 
Farrell, another business agent, was “shooting off his mouth down at 
the market that we have a pension for ourselves and he doesn’t. He 
has a big mouth” (p. 11603). 


Mr. Kennepy. You had not known yourself prior to that? 
Mr. Beatson. No (p. 11603) 


Meat deliveries by union personnel in union cars to the Black 
Angus Restaurant were included in Beatson’s testimony. 


Mr. Kennepy. And the meat was being brought from a 
number of shops where there were union contracts; is that 
right? 

Mr. Beatson. That is right (p. 11604). 
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The interrogation of Beatson also covered a strike in June 1955 at 
the plant of the Riverhead Duck Processing Corp. in Riverhead, 
Long Island, which Beatson said he directed. It involved the organ- 
izing of ‘100 to 115” employees and Beatson fixed the strike expense 
at not more than $2,500, including $1,500 for which he was responsible 
personally. 

But, declared Beatson, local 640 billed the Butcher-Teamster Joint 
Organizing Committee for more than $10,000. He said the business 
agents assigned to the strike slept in shifts in only three rooms in a 
Riverhead hotel; the cars that were used were the regular union cars 
from locals 342 and 640, and expense generally was held to a mini- 
mum. Eight pickets were employed at $8 a day, $37 was the cost 
of cold cuts and refreshments, and a hall was rented at $5 a day for 
strike headquarters. None of the strikers received any money with 
the exception of one woman who received $60 


Mr. Kennepy. Could you explain at all how they could 
get a bill and check amounting to over $10,000? 

Mr. Beatson. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say unequivocally that that amount 
of money was not spent out there? 

Mr. Beatson. That is mght (p. 11608). 


Beatson was shown a letter written by Max Block on June 23, 
1955, to Leon Schacter, cochairman of the Teamsters-Butchers Joint 
Organizing Committee in Washington, billing the committee for a 
total of $10,013.19. 

The letter charged $1,100 for the first day and Beatson testified the 
actual expense was “about $100.’’ On another day, Block’s letter 
charged $1,250 for 15 cars and picketing expenses, and Beatson re- 
torted that the total cost of pickets for the entire time of the strike 
was “roughly $320.’ He also declared that no outside cars were 
rented. 

Asked if he had any comment on the total bill submitted by Block, 
Beatson testified he did not but added that “I think for $10,013 we 
could have put a downpayment on the business” (p. 11610) 

Beatson also recalled a conversation he had on one occasion with 
Block’s son-in-law, Zeitler. Zeitler was complaining that his car was 
in bad shape, and Beatson testified that he told him all the union 
cars were about to be traded for new ones, that Gus Suffa’s car was 
in good shape, and Zeitler had a chance to buy one of the cars from 
the dealer. “Later on I noticed that he was driving the car that 
formerly belonged to Suffa,” Beatson added (p. 11603). 

Suffa, summoned before the committee, flatly denied Beatson’s tes- 
timony that he had worked at the country club for 8 months while 
on the union payroll. He admitted having gone to the club “maybe 
twice a week”’ but insisted that he went only to visit his son who was 
employed there. 

His explanation of the car deal with Zeitler, however, highlighted 
the fiscal irresponsibility manifested in all of the union car transactions. 

Suffa began his career as a business agent for local 640 in 1937. 
He had a car of his own, but the union eventually replaced it with a 
new one. For the next 18 years, Suffa got a new car “every 2 or 3 
years” (p. 11617), all of them paid for by the union, but Suffa 
insisted to the committee that this concern by the union for his 
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transportation needs never erased the equity represented by the car 
he contributed to the cause way back in 1937; even though the 
union paid the insurance and the expense of operating his cars. 

In November 1955 Suffa was due for a new car again. He was 
then driving a 1954 Buick. Zeitler owned a 1953 DeSoto. Suffa 
gave his 1954 Buick to Zeitler, took Zeitler’s 1953 DeSoto, and traded 
it in on the 1955 Buick the union was buying for him. 

George M. Kopecky, the committee’s professional staff member, 
testified the 1954 Buick transferred to Zeitler had a value of $1,595 
as against $1,075 for the 1953 DeSoto, according to National Auto- 
mobile Dealer’s Association figures for that period of 1955, which 
automatically cost the union $520. But Zeitler’s DeSoto was in 
such poor condition that the union received an allowance of only 
$650 which brought the union loss to a total of $945 on the Suffa- 
Zeitler “arrangement.” 

Suffa declared that he never discussed the Zeitler deal with Block, 
Zeitler’s father-in-law. 


The CHarrman. Do you think you ought to reimburse the 
union for that money? 

Mr. Surra. Well, it was my car. I did not feel that it had 
to be any other way, if I wanted to give the car to the kid. 
It was up to myself. I didn’t know I was doing anything 
wrong about it. 

The CHarrMan. You didn’t lose the $945. That came out 


of union dues. Who lost. on the transaction? ’ 
Mr. Surra. The union, of course, the way you tell me 
(p. 11615). 
~ + 7 - o 


Mr. Kennepy. What did you do after you got a new car 
in November of 1955? Do you still have that automobile? 

Mr. Surra. No; I sold it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You sold it? 

Mr. Surra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. The union got that money? 

Mr. Surra. No. I sold it and kept the money. It was 
approved by the executive board that the business agents 
take their cars, do as they please with them, and they rent 
cars now. We don’t buy cars aay more. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now you have another automobile? 

Mr. Surra. A rental, no more buying. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who pays the rental on the new auto- 
mobile? 

Mr. Surra. ‘The union. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money did you get for that? 

Mr. Surra. I sold it for $1,000 (pp. 11616-11617). 


Fred Cor elius, a former business agent for local 342, gave testi- 
mony showing that Zeitler also tapped the till of the union’s welfare 
fund, although he never was a member of the union. At the time 
Zeitler’s first child was born, Cornelius asserted, a claim was processed 
in his name calling for a payment of $50 for the hospital and $50 for 
the attending physician. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And that was out of the welfare fund? 

Mr. Cornetius. The welfare funds of the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he was not part of the welfare fund? 

Mr. Cornetius. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Not a member of the union? 

Mr. Corne.ivus. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you protest about it? 

Mr. Corne.ius. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. To whom? 

Mr. Corneuius. To Mr. Casale. He was in charge 
of welfare. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say? 

Mr. Corne.ius. He just signed the application, and put 
it through, and Mr. Zeitler got his check, as far as I know 
(pp. 11491-11492). 


Cornelius also corroborated the previous testimony by Beatson 
that detailed expenditures by local 342 were concealed from the 
membership, that Moe Fliss, a trustee, signed checks in blank for 
Casale, and that other business agents signed petty cash slips in 
blank which were left with Casale. 


Mr. Kennepy. Were the members of the unions always 
informed as to the expenditures of money and how the 
money was being used? 

Mr. Corneuius. No, sir. It was a general accounting, 
and nobody ever knew how the money was spent. They 
spent so much of it and for what nobody knew. One year 
they had an experience, there was $38,000 down for cars, 
and they almost had a riot, and after that they omitted 
detailed expenditures. 

Mr. Kennepy. They read out the fact that $38,000 had 
gone for automobiles, and the union members were so 
upset they never read that out again? 

Mr. Corne ius. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. They never read out about how much 
was spent for automobiles after that? 

Mr. Cornetius. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the financial accounts of 
the union? Was that distributed to the members as it is 
supposes to be done under the National Labor Relations 

ct! 

Mr. Cornztius. The first financial account of that union 
that I ever saw, and I was there for 12 years, was in Decem- 
ber of 1956, during the campaign for reelection. 

Mr. Kennepy. Prior to that time that information wasn’t 
distributed to members? 

Mr. Cornettvus. I never saw it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know, while you were working 
around the union, if any of the checks were filled out in blank? 
Was that procedure followed? 

Mr. Cornetius. Yes, sir; that was a general practice. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who would fill out the checks? 

Mr. Cornetius. Mr. Bliss was the trustee of the union, 
and from the time that I started in the union until 1941, until 
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the time that I left, Bliss would sit down once or twice a week 
and fill out 10 or 12 pages of blank checks, and Mr. Casale 
would use them as he saw fit. That practice continued until 
the time [ left. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about petty cash slips? Did you 
ever see those filled out? 

Mr. Cornetius. Yes, sir; during the time of the Howard 
Johnson strike in 1956, I went into Mr. Casale’s office and 
we had voucher pads. If you have an unusual expense, you 
fill out a voucher pad, and they reimburse you. I saw three 
pads of vouchers with approximately 50 vouchers in each 
pad, that had been signed by three of the business agents, 

lank ones (pp. 11496-11497). 


Cornelius testified that late in 1956 he began to oppose the adminis- 
tration of Block and promptly drew a suspension ‘‘for neglect of duty.” 
He then organized a slate to oppose the Block forces in the election in 
December. 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, at the nomination meeting, we have 
had some testimony to the effect that at this nomination 
meeting there was some discussion about whether there would 
be a 1-year term for officers or a 4-year term for officers. 

Mr. Cornettus. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And at that time it was put to the vote of 
the membership? 

Mr. Cornettus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And according to the previous witness, 
the membership voted overwhelming for a 1-year term? 

Mr. Cornetivs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us what happened at 
that meeting, as far as the 1 year and the 4 years were 
concerned? 

Mr. Corneuivus. Well, Mr. Schacter was in charge of the 
meeting, and he was vice president of the international 
union 

Mr. Kennepy. Leon Schacter; is that right? 

Mr. Corneuivus. Yes; and when the question of the length 
of term for the new slate was brought up, he took a vote on it. 
First there was a show of hands and then a standing vote, 
and both times it was overwhelmingly in favor of a 1-year 
term. But Mr. Schacter thought otherwise. But there was 
such a riot, stamping of feet, and so forth, that he said, 
“Well, it will be put on the ballot,” but it never appeared on 
the ballot. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you never got a right to vote on it? 

Mr. Corneuius. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Or a vote legitimately, after you voted it 
down at the meeting? It was moved out of order and didn’t 
count and they said it would be put on the ballot and it was 
never put on the ballot? 

Mr. Corne ius. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your slate got beaten in the election? 

Mr. Corne.ius. Well, that is what they said, and I 
think we got robbed of it (p. 11498). 
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After the election, Cornelius said, two of his brothers who also were 
candidates for office on his slate were fired from their jobs at Hill’s 
Super Markets on Long Island. 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you know why they were fired? 
Mr. Corne ius. Well, the excuse was that they had 
spent too much time on the election (p. 11499). 


Cornelius also confirmed previous testimony before the committee 
that the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., at the request of Max 
Block, released shop stewards “along with two or three of their 
friends” from every store ‘‘to get into the front of the meeting, and 
sort of pack it. They paid them for the time” (p. 11499). 

A campaign letter purportedly sent to all members in the 1956 
election was identified by Cornelius as having been mailed by the 
Block forces although it said, “We, a group of your fellow members, 
pooled our own few bucks to get this letter out to your homes.”’ 


Mr. Corneuius. It didn’t fool me for a minute, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could I ask Mr. Kopecky, have we made 
any study to find out who paid for this, or Mr. Martin? 

Mr. Martin. The files of local 342 show a bill from World 
Wide Press Syndicate for the circular in question, and billed 
to the union for $350, and subsequently paid for by check 
No. 2077 (p. 11500). 


Cornelius testified that he learned about the annuities for Max 
Block and Casale purely by accident at a sectional meeting at which 
Casale presented the minutes of the executive board for acceptance by 
the membership. Casale laid aside the minutes while he discussed 
another matter and Cornelius said he happened to glance at them and 
discovered the reference to the pensions for Block and Casale. 

“T had heard rumors of it before, but nothing concrete. Here it was 
in the minutes. But he had never read it to the membership,” 
Cornelius declared (p. 11492). 


Mr. Kennepy. What was it that was in the minutes, the 
fact that Block and Casale and several others were to receive 
pensions from the union? 

Mr. Corne ius. As far as I remember, it was just Block 
and Casale. 

Mr. Kewnnepy. Block and Casale were to receive pensions 
from the union? 

Mr. Cornetivus. That is right, from 342. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this was contained in the minutes? 

Mr. Cornettus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. But yet when Mr. Casale read the minutes 
to the membership, this section dealing with the approval of 
the pension for Block and Casale was not read to the 
membership? 

Mr. Corneuius. No. He conveniently forgot to read that. 

Mr. Kennepy. That part was skipped over? 

Mr. CorneEuivus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So the membership never knew of it? 

Mr. Cornet tus. No, sir; but they approved it. 

Mr. Kennepy. But they never knew about it? 

Mr. Corne tvs. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Do you know how much Max Block was 

to receive? 
Mr. Corneuius. No. I don’t remember, sir. It was a 

substantial amount. 
Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, if I could call Mr. George 

Martin, he could put the figures in on this subject. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. I would first like to find out, Mr. Martin, 
whether you or someone under your direction have made a 
study of the books and records of local 342 and of the other 
locals of the Butchers to determine whether Max and Louis 
Block received a special pension arrangement from the 
Meat Cutters. 

Mr. Martin. I personally examined the minute books of 
local 342 which reflect that in November of 1955, provision 
was made for annuities for Max Block, president, and 
William Casale, secretary-treasurer. The minutes reflect 
that the suggestion to the executive board was made by 
Max Block himself, and that the executive board approved 
the arrangement and also submitted it to the membership 
for ratification. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were the amounts involved? 

Mr. Martin. The face amount of the annuity, and we 
later confirmed this by examination of the policies them- 
selves, was $70,000 in the case of Max Block, and $50,000 
in the case of Casale. The general provisions of the annuity 
policies would have paid Max Block $700 per month at age 
60, and would have paid Casale $500 a month at age 60. 

The minutes of local 640 reflect that a similar arrangement 
was made in the case of Louis Block, the face amount of the 
annuity being $70,000, which would have paid $500 a month 
at age 55, and in the case of Harold Lippel, secretary- 
treaurer, who is a brother-in-law of Louis Block, $500 a 
month at age 60. 

I might say in addition that at the time the annuity was 
voted for Louis Block he was not an officer of the union. He 
was a former president of local 640, and was director of the 
Labor Health Institute, which is maintained by the welfare 
funds of the two locals. 

The Cuarrman. Did you find what premium was paid for 
these annuities? 

Mr. Martin. The premiums in the case of local 342——— 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Kopecky might be able to give us 
those figures, unless you can do it. 

* + * . * 


Mr. Koprecxy. The payments of premiums for these four 
retirement income policies began in 1955. In 1955, a total of 
$31,891.80 was paid by the two local unions for these policies, 
for Max Block, William Casale, Louis Block, and Harold 
Lippel. Identical amounts were also paid in 1956 and 1957 
for a 3-year total of $95,675.40. 

The CHarrmMan. What is that total? 

Mr. Kopecky. That is a 3-year total for the four policies. 
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The CHarrMan. $95,000? 

Mr. Kopecky. Yes, $95,675.40. That is through 1957. 

The Cuarrman. What fund was it paid out of? 

Mr. Kopecky. It was paid out of the general treasury. 

The CuarrmMan. Out of the general treasury, money col- 
lected from dues and initiation fees? 

Mr. Kopecky. Monthly dues and initiation fees, ves. 

The CHarrMan. $95,675.40? 

Mr. Kopecky. There is an anticipated annual payment in 
the future of approximately $32,000 each and every year. 

The Cuarrman. Around $32,000 that the local will be obli- 
gated for if they keep up these annuities? 

Mr. Kopecky. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, the individuals that received it from 
342 were Max Block and William Casale? 

Mr. Kopecky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And from 640, Louis Block and Harold 
Lippel? 

Mr. Kopecky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let me ask you this: You say Louis 
Block at that time was not even a member of local 640 or was 
not an officer of local 640? 

Mr. Martin. He was a former president of 640 who took 
leave of absence from that position in 1953, and who subse- 

uently was succeeded by Max Block, his brother, as presi- 
dent. Louis never returned to the union but continued to be 
the director of the Labor Health Institute, which is main- 
tained by the health and welfare funds of the two locals. 

Mr. Kennepy. But he was not an officer of local 640 at the 
time that he received the benefit of this pension or at the time 
the decision to give him this pension was made? 

Mr. Martin. He was not. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much of the funds have been paid for 
Louis Block alone, Mr. Kopecky? 

Mr. Kopecky. During the 3-year period that the policies 
have been in existence, a total of $30,834. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. 

The Cuairman. That is paid for someone not now a mem- 
ber of the union? 

Mr. Korrcxy. Not now an officer of the union. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know whether he is a member 


or not? 

Mr. Koprcky. I believe Mr. Block is still a member of the 
union. 

The Cuarrman. He is just a dues-paying member and not 
an officer? 


Mr. Korrcxy. That is correct (pp. 11492-11494). 


Desmond Ferguson, formerly an A. & P. shop steward for the 
union, told the committee about an incident demonstrating that the 
union was swift in reprisal when anyone questioned its method of 
operation. A new employee in his store, Dev tiatth declared, voiced 


a dislike for the checkoff of dues and the union instructed the eoitipany 
to fire him. The employee filed an unfair labor practice charge wit 
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the NLRB and Ferguson gave a statement defending the ousted em- 
ployee. Ferguson said this was followed by an order for his transfer 
to another store which also removed him from his post as shop steward. 

Ferguson also said that he had attended practically every meeting 
of the union and had never heard of the annuities for Max Block and 
Casale. He said he had talked to other members about it and they, 
too, never heard anything about the pension plan for the top officers. 

In the interrogation of Louis and Max Block, the committee expe- 
rienced great difficulty in getting them to give answers that were 
responsive to the questions directed to them. 

fter considerable sparring with committee counsel, Louis Block 
finally denied that George Scalise, notorious labor racketeer, had any- 
thing to do with starting him out as a union leader or that Scalise 
financed local 640 when it was first organized. He also denied that 
his sister at one time worked for Scalise. 

Louis Block testified that he left the presidency of local 640 in 1953 
and thereafter became administrator of the welfare and pension funds 
and head of the Labor Health Institute, maintained jointly by locals 
342 and 640. He realized “approximately $400” a week from the 
— positions but he maintained he did not receive expenses in 
addition. 


Mr. Kennepy. You received in 1955, for your work in 
connection with these institutions, $19,250; and expenses of 
$2,750, making a total of $22,000. In 1956, $19,600 in 
salary, expenses of $2,800, for a total of $22,400. In 1957, 
$20,800 as salary, with expenses of $600——— 

Mr. Buock. P don’t belhieve—— 

Mr. Kennepy. That is a total of $21,400. 

Mr. Buiock. I don’t believe it is correct. However, I don’t 
have the figures here with me. I believe the figures I gave 
you are more accurate. 


* * * * + 
Mr. Kennepy. These figures are taken from your tax 
return. . 


Mr. Buock. If they are taken from the tax return, they 
must be right (p. 11625). 


Block claimed he did not remember ever havyng told a representa- 
tive of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., when he was 
seeking the $350,000 first mortgage for the country club property, 
that his work at the institute “took about 15 hours a week, and since 
all of his time at the Black Angus was spent in the evening, that it 
left him the majority of each day to spend at the club” (p. 11627). 

Block insisted he never “kept track’’ of the hours he put in at the 
institute. His memory also was bad relative to his salary at the 
Black Angus which he fixed at $12,000 a year. 


Mr. Kennepy. It would not be closer to $16,000? 

Mr. Buock. Well, if you have my returns, and help refresh 
my memory, it may be. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We have the understandiag that you re- 
ceived in 1955, $16,703, and jn 1956, some $16,700. 

Mr. Biocx. That may be it, if you have that information 
(p. 11630). 
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further lapse of memory on the part of Block occurred as the 
interrogation was directed to the pressure he used to obtain the 
$350,000 mortgage from ‘he Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 


This was his testimony: 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you point out to them what a good 
customer the health institute or the pension and welfare 
fund had been—what a good customer they had been of the 
Connecticut Life Insurance Co. when you went and tried 
to get the loan for your Stanwich Crest Realty Corp.? 

Mr. Buock. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss that at all? 

Mr. Biocx. It had no bearing on what I was asking them. 

Mr. Kennepy. The fact that they had handled all these 
funds of the insurance and the welfare had nothing to do with 
the fact that you then went to them for the loan of $350,000 
in this company in which vou had an interest? 

Mr. Biock. I would not say that. 

Mr. Kennepy. This, again, is a memorandum of Mr. 
Moger, in which he states: 

“During our conversation, I attempted to point out to 
Mr. Block our money situation, and the tightness of the 
money market in general. He brushed these comments aside 
rather abruptly, saying he understood better than I the op- 
erating of our company, and he was aware of other matters 
which made it possible for us to approve this loan.” 

What did he mean by that, Mr. Block? 

Mr. Buockx. Did I state that? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what he states. 

Mr. Buocx. I don’t recall ever stating anything like that. 

Mr. Kennepy (reading): ‘‘He said he realized it was an 
exception to normal lending practices, but he felt they de- 
served to be made an exception.’”” What did you mean by 
that, Mr. Block? 

Mr. Biocx. I don’t recall saying anything of the kind. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why would you deserve to be made an 
exception, when you wanted the money to build a golf 
course? 

Mr. Buock. Mr. Kennedy, I don’t recall ever saying any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you deny that you made such a state- 
ment? 

Mr. Buiocx. I don’t recall ever making that statement. 

Mr. KenNepy. But vou don’t deny it? 

Mr. Buiocx. I don’t recall ever making any such statement 
to anybody. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tien it goes on and 





“He said it was not only the right thing for us to do for 
a very good customer of the company, but also was a good 
business deal since our money was very amply secured. I 
did not debate the point further with Mr. Block. 

“He said it was not only the right thing for us to do for 
a very good customer of the company—’’ did you point that 
out to him? 
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Mr. Buock. I don’t recall ever making any such statement. 
Mr. Kennedy, who are you talking about when you say “‘he’’? 

Mr. Kennepy. You, Mr. Block. 

Mr. Buock. I don’t recall ever making such a statement. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you deny that you made such a state- 
ment? 

Mr. Buock. I don’t reeall ever making such a statement. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you don’t deny it, Mr. Block? 

Mr. Buiock. I don’t recall it. I can’t say it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You ultimately did receive the loan or they 
took the mortgage of $350,000? 

Mr. Biockx. Somewhere around 1956, I believe. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could I ask Mr. Kopecky, Mr. Chairman, 
what the record shows as to the payments that have been 
made to the Connecticut Life Insurance Co. since 1949 or 
1950? 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Kopecky has been sworn and can 
answer from there. 

Mr. Kopecky. The records indicate that since 1949 local 
unions 342 and 640 have paid over $5,400,000 in premiums 
to the Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. to adminis- 
ter the pension and welfare funds. 

The CHarrMan. How much? 

Mr. Koprscxy. Over $5,400,000. 

The CHarrMaAn. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Kopecky. From 1949 through 1957. 

The Cuarrman. A period of 8 years? 

Mr. Kopecky. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. That is premiums? 

Mr. Koprcky. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. All right (pp. 11631-11632). 


Block admitted that he had induced Moe Steinman, Irving Tabak, 
and Harry Breslau to invest $5,000 each in the debenture bonds of 
the country club; that he had negotiated with Charles Haussermann 
for the $25,000 loan on a 5-year basis from the Van Iderstine Co.; and 
that he had talked to Patrick Gorman about investing $25,000 of 
Meat Cutters International funds in country club bonds. He denied, 
however, that he had ever discussed any of these matters with his 
brother, Max. 


Mr. Kennepy. And then the Tower Insurance Agency, 
Samuel Platt, that is a $9,000 bond investment. 

Do they have anything to do with the union, the Tower 
Insurance Agency? 

Mr. Buock. Do they have anything to do with——— 

Mr. Kennepy. With the union. Do they have anything 
to do with your administration? 

Mr. Biocx. It is an insurance company, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do they have contracts with the union? 
Do they have a financial arrangement with the union? 

Mr. Buiock. They have no contracts to my knowledge. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do they have a financial arrangement 
with the union? 

Mr. Buiocx. How do you mean that? 
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Mr. Kennepy. Well, do they have any financial dealings 
of any kind with the union? Is that broad enough? 

Mr. Biocx. Do you mean do they sell insurance to the 
unions? 

Mr. Kennepy. Allright. Do they? 

Mr. Brock. Is that what you mean, Mr. Kennedy? 

Mr. Kennepy. I am asking if they have any kind of finan- 
cial transactions dealing in any kind with the union. Do 
they or don’t they? 

Mr. Buocx. I do know that they sell insurance. 

Mr. Kennepy. To the union? 

Mr. Buiock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whom did you talk to in that agency 
about making an investment in your country club? 

Mr. Buock. There is one man that I know in there, and 
that is Mr. Platt. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Platt? 

Mr. Buiock. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And doesn’t he handle the insurance— 
isn’t he the agent who handles the insurance for the union? 

Mr. Buock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. And they made a $9,000 bond investment; 
isn’t that right? 

Mr. Buocx. I don’t recall the figures, but it must be 
around that figure. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it just a coincidence that all the indi- 
viduals and companies that were approached who made in- 
vestments in your country club were employers or were those 
who had important financial dealings with your union, such 
as the insurance company and the insurance agent? 

Mr. Buiocx. Mr. Kennedy, we don’t discriminate against 
butchers. There is about a handful of members there that 
happen to be meatmen, who are personal friends of mine for 
many, many years. I would not hesitate to talk about any- 
thing to them in a nice, friendly manner. They are friends 
of mine. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of course, your union had contracts with 
these employers. There is a relationship between the em- 
ployer and a labor union which puts the employer at some- 
what of a disadvantage if the union official or somebody 
= with the union approaches them for a financial 
oan. 

That, of course, is recognized by the ethical practices com- 
mittee, which forbids this kind of arrangement. 

Mr. Buocx. First, you are connecting unions with me and 
that isn’t correct, because I had nothing to do with the 
unions, sir. That is No. 1. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your brother had a very important posi- 
tion with the union, and you still have a position with the 
union’s welfare and pension fund, which certainly connects 
you with the union. 

Mr. Buocxk. My position at the welfare and pension is an 
appointment by industry and labor. I don’t have anything 
to do with the running of negotiations or any part of the 
union business (pp. 11635-11636). 


Pe ere nr 
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Committee counsel read to Block the provision of the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practice Code which reads: 


No union official, employee, or other person acting as 
agent or representative of the union, who exercises respon- 
sibilities or influence in the administration of welfare pro- 
grams, or the placement of insurance contracts, should have 

. any compromising personal ties, direct or indirect, with out- 
side agencies, such as insurance carriers, brokers, or consult- 
ants doing business with the welfare plan. 


Block was reminded that ‘certainly that fits you” (p. 11639). 


Mr. Buock. It is a matter of opinion. May I express 
myself? 

On the placement of insurance, I am not the sole judge 

on that. The trustees have a lot to say. As a matter of 
fact, they have all to say about placing any insurance. I 
don’t do anything on my own. [ don’t consider myself a 
union official, for several years now. I don’t have any con- 
tracts or negotiations with any employer whatsoever. My 
: project, the realty corporation, has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the position that I hold as an administrator of the 
institute and trustee of the welfare and pension plan. 
Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Block, obviously it does or you would 
not—from the face of it you would not have gotten the 
$350,000 from the insurance company. You got $350,000 
from them, you got $9,000 from the broker, and you got 
three or four investments from employers. Obviously it 
has something very much to do with it. There is a very 
close connection. 

Mr. Buocx. Mr. Kennedy, you make it appear as if I 
received all that money, just got that money as a contribution 
of something. That is not so. 

These are investments by the people who are personal 
friends. It happens that they happen to be in the indus- 
try, which we don’t discriminate, and I don’t care what 
industry they are from. 

They happen to be butchers, meatmen, but there is noth- 
ing unethical about my practice. Ihave always been ethical 
about my position prior to the group of the labor movement 
who aamh this ethical practice bill. 

I have used ethics all my life (pp. 11639-11640). 


Block professed to have little knowledge about the annuity pur- 
: chased for him after he had been gone from local 640 for 2 years. 
| although he knew there was one. 


Mr. Kennepy. And that was when you had nothing to 
do with the union. 

| Mr. Buiock. Yes, sir; that is right. 
Mr. Kennepy. According to the records, they paid some 
: $30,834 for an annuity policy for you since 1955, up until 
1957. You had nothing to do with the union? 

Mr. Brock. After 20 years of service I was grateful for 

what they did. I didn’t ask for it, but they did it. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Kopecky, what are the arrangements 
that are made on this policy that was gialeentitter Mr. 
Louis Block? 

Mr. Kopscky. This is a $70,000 face policy, and a total 
of $10,000 each year; a total of $10,278 would be paid by 
local union 640 each and every year until the full face amount 
is paid, and this will provide at age 55 for Mr. Louis Block to 
receive $500 a month as a retirement (p. 11638). 

+ * a * 1 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * Do you know who recommended 
that you receive this annuity? * * * 

Mr. Brock. I didn’t know at the time. I didn’t know 
anything about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you learn subsequently? 

Mr. Buiock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who recommended you for it? 

Mr. Buocx. I don’t know who recommended it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who suggested it? 

Mr. Buockx. This had to go before their executive board. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Block, I asked you a question. You 
said you learned. Who did it? 

Mr. Buocx. One of the board members came to the in- 
stitute. He was ill the following day, and he told me about 
what transpired the night before they took this question up, 
and he said they have to go to the membership. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was a complete surprise to you? 

Mr. Brock. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who recommended that vou receive it? 

Mr. B-ocx. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t know? 

Mr. Brock. [ still don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you be surprised to hear that it 
was your brother? 

Mr. Buockx. No; I wouldn’t be surprised. 

Mr. Kennepy. * * * He never mentioned that he was 
going to suggest you? 

Mr. Buiocx. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know who receives the commis- 
sions on these annuities that you receive? 

Mr. Buiock. I am not sure. I believe Connecticut Gen- 
eral has the insurance. 


Mr. Kennepy. Connecticut General has the imsurance.. 


Do you know who receives the commission? 

Mr. Buock. I wouldn’t know that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Platt, of the Tower Insurance Agency, 
receives the brokerage commission. 

Mr. Buiock. Then he must be the agent for it. 

Mr. Kennepy. He is the agent for it; yes, sir 

The Cuarrman. How much does he receive? 

Mr. Kennepy. He received approximately $3,900 in 1956 
and 1957. 

The CuarrMan. Each year? 

Mr. Kennepy. No; the total. Of course, that is the in- 
surance broker agency which has made the $9,000 invest- 
ment in the country club (p. 11642). 
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Nor did Louis Block know too much about how he acquired rights 
to buy debenture bonds and common stock in Food Fair Properties, 
Inc. He said Max needed money and offered to sell three thousand 
dollars’ worth, which he bought. 


Mr. Kennepy. The rights that you received, according to 
our records, were worth approximately $900, which you re- 
ceived gratis, for which you paid nothing. 

Mr. Buock. I couldn’t sat ea at this moment, but they 
have the records. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you testify to that, Mr. Kopecky, 
that the rights he received were worth $900? 

Mr. Kopecky. On or about September 29-30, 1955, the 
Food Fair stores organization transferred 1,200 rights for the 
benefit of Mr. Louis Block, and 3,600 rights to the benefit of 
Mr. Max Block, and subsequently $12,000 of bonds were 
purchased by Mr. Max Block, and thereafter Louis Block 
reimbursed his brother in the amount of $3,000. Thereafter, 
the attorney for the Food Fair stores organization directed 
the stock brokerage firm to deliver the bonds directly to Mr. 
Louis Block. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much were they worth at the time 
he paid $3,000 for them? 

Mr. Koprcxy. They were worth approximately $4,200, at 
which time he paid $3,000 (p. 11643). 


There was some mystery, too, about Louis Block’s acquisition of 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of bonds in Max Raddock’s World Wide 
Press Syndicate in 1950, which Block ‘‘thought”’ he paid for by check. 
He denied that the bonds were a gift from Raddock or that a similar 
situation prevailed with respect to an additional $5,000 in bonds he 
said were purchased by his mother in “1950 or 1951.”” Block could 
not produce any canbeler check or checks as evidence of the payment 
and he named the Manufacturers Trust Co. of New York as the bank 
in which he had an account at the time. The bank, however, reported 
in a letter that Block did not open the account there until September 
11, 1951. Nor could any record of the transaction be found in any of 
the other banks in which Block said he maintained accounts at the 
time. 

On June 12, 1951, a memorandum of agreement was executed 
between the trustees of the welfare funds of locals 342 and 640 and 
World Wide Press Syndicate which provided for the investment of 
$35,000 by each fund in a first mortgage on the printing plant, with 
Raddock’s firm obligated to reduce the mortgage at the rate of $7,000 
year. 

By the end of 1956, Raddock was in default in the amount of 
$16,550, and the union welfare funds were threatening to foreclose. 
Arrangements were then made to transfer the mortgage to the general 
funds of locals 342 and 640. 


Mr. Kennepy. The Meat Cutters Unions then took this 
over because you felt it was a bad financial investment for the 
welfare fund, and then the two local unions took it on? 

Mr. Biock. Well, the welfare has gained approximately 
$12,000 to $15,000; thev benefited, even though it was diffi- 
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cult in collecting, but the windup was good. We got the 
money back. 

Mr. Kennepy. And now the two local unions have the 
investment? 

Mr. Buiock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. With whom did you discuss this in the 
local unions, and who were the officers in the local unions with 
whom you discussed taking these investments? 

Mr. Buiock. Well, actually, it wasn’t I that discussed it. 
One of the trustees talked with them first. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that your brother, Max Block? 

at Buiocx. Oh,no. Mr. Bumgard, he discussed this with 
them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would that include Mr. Max Block? 

Mr. Buock. Well, it could have been with all of them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Max Block is the president? 

Mr. Buock. He could have talked with him; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they keep the same terms that existed 
before on the mortgage? 

Mr. Buocx. I honestly don’t remember. I can’t tell you 
on the terms. 

Mr. Kennepy. You know that they changed the terms? 

Mr. Buocx. If there was any change, I don’t know. The 
lawyers worked it out. 

Mr. Kennepy. You know, as a matter of fact, that they 
modified the terms? 

Mr. Biock. It could have been, and I don’t know the exact 
terms of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they made them less stringent when 
the union took them over? 

Mr. Buock. I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Kennepy. They made the terms of the mortgage less 
stringent when the unions took them over, did they not? 

Mr. Buock. I don’t know the exact terms. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not asking you the exact terms, but 
they made them less stringent, did they not? 

Mr. Buock. I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not asking you specifically what they 
changed. 

Mr. Buock. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You do not know what? 

Mr. Buock. No; the exact terms, I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you keep the mortgage? 

Mr. Buocx. Well, as I said before, he became delinquent 
in his payments. 

* * * * + 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you know they were delinquent then 
for a period of a year or so in their payments to locals 640 
and 342? 

Mr. Buocx. The delinquency was cured, and it was cor- 
rected later on. Yes, sir; I did know. 


Mr. Kennepy. But initially they were very delinquent? 
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Mr. Buock. Yes, sir; but we couldn’t do anything. It 
was one thing or the other, and if the trustees decided to fore- 
close them, it would have been all right with me. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is it about Max Raddock and World- 
Wide Press that would lead your organizations, the Meat 
Cutters, to be so kind to them, and to be so understanding? 
What is it about Mr. Raddock and the World-Wide Press? 

Mr. Buockx. Well, there is nothing personal, not that I 
wouldn’t do anything for him peers: and he has one of 
the finest labor papers to our thinking and he has done a lot 
for the labor movement. 

Mr. Kennepy, Has Mr. Max Block also got some bonds 
of the World-Wide Press? 

Mr. Buock. I couldn’t answer for Max Block, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t know that? 

Mr. Buock. I don’t know (pp. 11648-11650). 


As a finale to his appearance before the committee, Louis Block was 
forced into the position of having to repudiate his own testimony. 

He denied emphatically that Max Singer, then an insurance agent, 
gave him $5,000 out of approximately $21,000 Singer had collected 
in 1949 as the first commission on the placement of the welfare fund 
business of local 640, of which Block then was president. Block said 
he got the $5,000 from Hyman Singer, Max’s father, but the money 
represented the payment of an old debt. 


Mr. Kennepy. Why did you declare it on your income tax 
as commissions, $5,000 commissions? 

Mr. Buock. I did? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. Why did you do that? 

Mr. Buocx. I don’t recall that (p. 11653). 


Committee counsel then read into the record the sworn testimony of 
Max Singer before the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York in 1954 in which Singer described the awarding of the insurance 
to him as “the biggest break I ever got in the insurance business” and 
the $5,000 payment to Block as being “in titude for what he had 
done for my brother and for my father and for myself’’ (p. 11654). 


The CHarrMAN. Do you want to comment on it? 

Mr. Buock. I don’t recall that, Senator. 

The CuarrmMan. You don’t recall getting the $5,000? 

Mr. Buock. Not from him, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, did he pay it through his father? 

Mr. Buock. I beg your pardon? 

The CHAIRMAN. Did he pay it through his father? 

Mr. Buiocx. His father owed me money, sir, and his 
father paid the money to me. 

The CuairMan. He says here he gave you $5,000 appar- 
ently out of the commission he got on the first transaction. 
i say he didn’t. Do you say he did give you $5,000 or he 

idn’t? 

Mr. Brock. His father gave it to me. 

The CuarrMaNn. I am talking about him, and he said he 
gave it to you? 

(Witness consulted with his counsel.) 
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Mr. Brock. I don’t recall him giving me any money, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I don’t know about you, but if 
someone handed me $5,000, I believe that I could remember 
it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you appear before the New York State 
Insurance Board yourself? 

Mr. Buock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you asked a question about that 
$5,000? 

Mr. Buock. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let me read you your testimony briefly. 

“Question. Did you ever receive any money from any 
insurance broker or agent? 

“Answer. I may have received some money.” 


This is May 10, 1954, on page 84. 


“Question. Did you receive any money from Harold 


Lippel? 
“Answer. No. 
“Question. Did you receive any money from Samuel Platt? 
“Answer. No. 
“Question. Did you ever receive any money from Max 
Singer? 
“Answer. I did. 


“Question.. How much? 

“Answer. In what year? 

“Question. Any time since 1949. 

“Answer. In 1949 I did receive money from Max Singer. 

“Question. How much? 

“Answer. I believe it was approximately $5,000.” 

Then in 1949, according to your income tax, you declared 
$5,000 under the category of “commissions.” 

Mr. Buocx. Was that my statement at the State board? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct, May 10, 1954, on page 84. 

ns Buock. I will accept that statement, if that is what I 
stated. 

The Cuarrman. Were you under oath at that time? 

Mr. Buocx. I don’t recall. 

The CHarrMan. Well, now, you say you accept that state- 
ment, and do you mean that you now repudiate your other 
statement that you got $5,000 from his father? 

Mr. Kennepy. It was under oath. 

Mr. Buock. To the best of my recollection, sir, my state- 
ment is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Which statement, the one you made here 
today or the one you made there before the commission? 


Mr. Buocx. at I said before, sir. 
The Cuarrman. You mean the one you made before the 
commission? 


Mr. Buock. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. So you are changing your testimony now 
about getting it from his father? 

ii: Basen Well, if I made that statement, sir, I never 


knew about that statement, and at least I didn’t remember 
it, and I couldn’t recall it. 
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The CuarrmMan. Well, both of them are your statements, 
and I am trying to find out which one you say now is true. 

Mr. Buiock. If that is the statement I made, sir, that must 
be true (pp. 11654-11655). 


Block also admitted that Max Singer subsequently went on the 

ayroll of local 640 as a business agent and that Singer and Block’s 
beothen inital Lippel, went into business together and handled in- 
surance for the union themselves. Block said he didn’t know when 
Lippel stopped writing insurance for the union but “I know he is 
out of it” (p. 11656). 

The committee intended to ask Lippel about his testimony before 
the New York insurance authorities that he quit at the same time 
Louis Block took his leave of absence from the presidency of local 640 
but Lippel, of course, was ‘“‘too ill to appear.” 

At the outset of the testimony of Max Block, figures were placed in 
the record showing that he and other members of the Block family 
were paid a total of $241,605 in salary and expenses for the years of 
1955, 1956, and 1957 from the general funds of the two unions. Max 
Block received $117,817, Louis Block drew $65,800 as administrator 
of the welfare and pension funds and the Labor Health Institute, 
Harold Lippel was paid $42,450 as secretary-treasurer of local 640, 
and Sonia, the sister of Max and Louis, received $15,600. 

Max Block complained that ‘“‘we are not a corporation. Each in- 
dividual is working for a living” (p. 11659). 

He answered that he did not “remember,’’ he did not “‘recall,’’ and 
he did not “recollect” to a long series of questions about whether he 
aprreeine high officials of the principal chainstore organizations in 
the New York area to induce them to buy paper products from his 
son-in-law. He was pretty sure he hadn’t “pressured anyone” (p. 
11663). 

Reminded specifically that conversation with Louis Stein, president 
of Food Fair stores, produced $508,000 worth of business for the 
son-in-law, Zeitler, Block replied, “J thought it was mice” (p. 11663), 
but he still lacked memory when asked about the A. & P., the Bohack 
Co., Waldbaum’s, and the Grand Union Co. 


The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this. Here are about five 
or six, and I don’t know how many more they have here. I 
am trying to move this thing along. Do you mean to tell 
us you have no recollection of ever having contacted any of 
these folks in the interest of your son-in-law to procure 
business for him? Is that your statement under oath? 

Mr. Buocx. My statement is that I don’t recollect some of 
the questions that the general coursel put before me. 

The CuHairMan. It is not a case of revollecting the ques- 
tion. It is recollecting the answers to it. The question is: 
Do you deny that you approached these people representing 
business in order to procure some business for your son-in- 
law? You say now, under oath, that you can’t recall 
whether you did nor did not in all of these cases? 

Mr. Biock. That is quite a broad question. 

The Cuarrman. It isn’t broad at all. The answer is 
“Yes” or “No.” You know whether you remember it or 
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don’t remember it. Whether you did or did not, you know 
whether you did. 

If it was one incident, that might be one thing. But it 
appears here that there may be five or six or maybe more 
instances where you did it, and I don’t think you are that 
feebleminded that you could not remember. You either 
did or did not, and you can say one way or the other. I 
don’t care what you say, but I want an answer. 

Mr. Buock. I realize that, but I would like to give you a 
true answer. 

If I can’t give it to you, if I am not sure, then I have to say 
I don’t remember exactly. 

The CuarrMAN, You are stating that under oath? 

Mr. Buock. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. But you don’t deny it? 

Mr. Buiock. I can’t recollect, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You wouldn’t deny it? You wouldn’t 
say under dath you did not do it? 

Mr. Buiock. I don’t deny, sir (p. 11665). 


The record before the committee showed that Max Block received 
4,800 rights to purchase debentures and stock of Food Fair Properties, 
Inc., from Louis Stein, Food Fair president. At the time the rights 
were transferred they had a value of $3,600. Block received the 
rights as a gift. 

Professing ignorance as to the nature of a stock right, Block never 
did answer whether he ever paid anything for the rights. The follow- 
ing is a sample of the way he evaded a straight “Yes” or ““No”’ answer: 


Mr. Kennepy. How did you pay for the rights? Did you 
pay by check or cash? 

Mr: Buock. I don’t recollect the whole transaction on 
rights. That is why I don’t know. I don’t understand it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your answer to the question is you just 
don’t understand anything about it? 

Mr. Buiock. I don’t understand the question. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is a very simple question. I will ask 
you this just once again: Did you pay $3,600 to anyone for 
the 4,800 rights that you received? 

Mr. Buock. I don’t recollect that transaction of $3,600. 
That is why I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Kennepy. To the best of your recollection, you didn’t 
pay, then? 

Mr. Buocx. To my best recollection I don’t understand, 
sir 


Mr. Kennepy. To the best of recollection you don’t under- 
stand? 

The Cuatrman. Well, if you paid out $3,600 you would 
understand it; wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Buock. I would understand everything, if I know 
what the question is. Now, I don’t know about rights—— 

The Cuarrman. Did you pay Stein or the Food Fair Co. 
anything? That is the question. 

Mr. Buocx I haven’t bought anything and I never paid 
for that, I mean them kind of things. 
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The Cuarnman. Whatever you got from them was given to 
ou? 
7 Mr. Buocx. Whatever I got I paid for, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. How did you pay for it? 

; Mr. Biocx. Whichever way I was able to pay at the time 
ot it. 

"The CHAIRMAN. Well, which way was it? 

Mr. Buocx. I don’t understand the question again. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever pay Stein in cash or check 
or any other way for anything you got from Food Fair? 

Mr. Buocx. Anything I received from Food Fair or any 
other company I paid for. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Did you get anything from 
Food Fair or from Stein? 

Mr. Buock. Are you talking about stocks? 

The CHarrman. I am talking about anything that you 
paid for or didn’t pay for. 

Mr. Buock. I just don’t recollect, but I know everything 
I receive I pay. 

The Cuatrman. How much did you pay? 

Mr. Buiock. I don’t know the issue. 

The CHarrMAN. Unless you say you paid and make some 
statement about it, the record is going to reflect that you did 
not pay, because they say you did not pay anything. 

Mr. Buiocx. Who is “‘they’’? 

The CHarrRMAN. Stein, Food Fair. 

Mr. Buock. I don’t understand the whole question (pp. 
11668-11669). 


The record also showed that Block bought 2,000 shares of Food 
Fair Properties common stock at the same time he acquired the 
debentures and on the day of the purchase the $2,000 investment was 
worth $8,000 in the open market. The open market quotation on the 
bonds he purchased also was higher on the date he acquired them. 


Mr. Kennepy. You did very well for someone who does 
not know anything about it. You paid some $14,000 for 
stocks and bonds which were worth that very day some 
$24,000. You made $10,000 like that. And somebody that 
does not know anything about it. 

Mr. Buock. I may have been lucky (p. 11671). 


It was then developed that the $12,000 Block used to buy the 
debentures came from the general fund of local 640 in the form of an 
“advance of salary’ (p. 11671), and that Block endorsed it over to 
Nathan W. Math, an attorney for Food Fair. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * Do you discuss the contracts with 
Nathan Math? 

Mr. Biocx. Which contracts are you talking about? 

Mr. Kennepy. The contracts of Food Fair Co. 

Mr. Brock. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Kennepy. The contracts of the Food Fair Co. 

Mr. Biocx. You mean the contracts of the Food Fair Co. 
and the union, 342? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Block, you are not that dumb. 
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Mr. Biock. I am not, but I don’t want to answer to 
something that I am not sure what I am going to answer to. 

Mr. KenNEpy. You know what the situation is. You 
know you have had discussions with Nathan Math, you 
know he is the attorney for the Food Fair Co., and you 
know he signs the contracts. Why act like that? 

Mr. Brock. I don’t want to act like that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Listen to the question. If you understand 
it, answer it. If you don’t understand it, say you don’t 
understand it. Just answer the question: Haven’t you had 
discussions with Nathan Math in connection with the Food 
Fair Co. contracts? 

Mr. Biockx. When? 

Mr. Kennepy. Any time? 

Mr. Biocx. I did many times. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. That is an answer to the 
question. The answer is ‘‘Yes’’? 

Mr. Buiockx. Many times. 

Mr. Kennepy. He has also signed the contracts for the 
Food Fair Co.; has he not? 

Mr. Brock. I can’t say that. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Kennepy. I can show you this. 

Mr. Brock. If you show it to me, it is so (p. 11672). 


Block’s attention was directed specifically to the contract between 
local 342 and Food Fair Stores signed on June 24, 1957. 


Mr. Biock. Around that time I think we did negotiate an 
agreement. 

Mr. Kennepy. You signed the contract. 

Mr. Buiockx. The finest contract in the whole area, the 
highest rates. 

. Kennepy. I would like to ask Mr. Kopecky, Mr. 
Chairman, who made an examination of this contract as well 
as other contracts, whether there is any difference between 
the Food Fair contract signed by Mr. Nathan W. Math at 
that time and the other contracts dealing specifically in the 
area of the pension fund. 1 

The Cuainman. Mr. Kopecky has been previously sworn, 
and his answers will be evidence. 

Mr. Kopecky. Mr. Chairman, local 342, which holds con- 
tracts with retail food chains in the New York area—these 
contracts are, generally, the same in their provisions, with 
the exception that the other food chains, with two exceptions, 
Food Fair stores and another small retail chain, are not 
oneee to make payments of $2 a week into a pension fund 
until June 1, 1958; and the other 10 firms have been obliged 
to make these contributions to either a company plan or a 
union plan since as early as June 1956, indicating that there is 
a 2-year grace period afforded to Food Fair stores. 

r. Kennepy. What is the value of that to the Food Fair 
stores? 

Mr. Kopscxy. Based upon the number of employees—in 
fact, they don’t have to pay to June 1, 1958—it is an annual 
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saving of approximately $25,000 a year, or a total over the 
2-year period of approximately $50,000. 

Mr. KenNeEDY. You say the other provisions of the con- 
tract are, generally, the same? 

Mr. Kopscky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is, as far as any savings? 

Mr. Kopecky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any comment on that, Mr. 
Block, where you signed a different contract with Food Fair, 
giving them a saving of some $50,000 wee tr, Poe same period 


of time that you received these stocks and bonds from Food 
Fair Co.? 

Mr. Buocx. Are you asking me a question or telling me 
something? 


Mr. Kennepy. I asked you if you had any comment on it. 

Mr. Buiock. I can tell you quite a bit on that. I know 
your staff, how it works. I know you know how to investi- 
gate. But you know that this contract is the highest rate 
of every one in the city and is the best contract, and there is 
other unions, too, dealing with the same company in the 
same markets that don’t have our type of conditions in the 
shop. We have the finest. 

Mr. Kennepy. The only question is why you gave Food 
Fair this special agreement. 

Mr. Buocx. I didn’t give them anything. We don’t go to 
an employer to give him something. We go there to get 
something for our people. And we get the most we can, 
under the circumstances. We have always obtained the best 
conditions for our people. That is one thing you cannot 
talk about, is conditions in our area, because we get the finest 
of anybody in the country. 

Mr. Kennepy. That still doesn’t answer the question. 
Why did you give Food Fair a special arrangement, as far as 
this pension was concerned? 

Mr. Buock. We don’t give. I told you we don’t give. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said that. 

Mr. Buiock. A union doesn’t give; it takes, and gives it 
to its members. 

The CuarrMan. Why didn’t you take that $2 from Food 
Fair, then? 

Mr. Buock. Because they didn’t want to give it to us (pp. 
11674-11675). 


Asked about the extent of his investment in the Stanwich Crest 
Realty Corp., Block ‘“‘thought”’ it was around $53,000, but he acknowl- 
edged that the committee’s figure of $78,291.16 for investments and 
loans “‘could be’ correct. He didn’t know how many shares of the 
corporation he held because ‘‘my brother handles the affairs. I 
haven’t time to do it” (p. 11675). 

As to Haussermann’s $25,000 loan to Deercrest, Block said, “I 
don’t recollect ever talking to him about it” (p. 11676). On the 
$5,000 bond purchase by Breslau, he ‘‘didn’t remember” discussing 
it with him. The same was true with regard to Steinmann’s $5,000 
bond purchase. He was positive he did not talk to Irving Tabak, 
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another $5,000 bond purchaser, but he admitted he had induced the 
international officers to invest $25,000 of international funds after 
giving him his personal guarantee. 

Block testified that he already had taken steps to force Breslau to 
make good his delinquency to the union pension fund and added, 
‘‘What do you expect me to do, go in there and shoot him with a 
gun? I will take him to the proper places where he will have to pay 
according to the contract. I will take him to the court and the labor 
board” (p. 11679). 


Mr. Kennepy. That is one situation. Then you have 
Moe Steinmann. Here is another employer that made a 
$5,000 bond investment, who also has a contract with your 
union, and who also has not paid on the pension fund. 
What is the explanation for that? 

Mr. Brock. It is very simple. You have a lot of em- 
ployers that are not paying, that have not bought any bonds 
from any place. When you negotiate a contract—I don’t 
know if you ever were familiar with negotiating contracts— 
you negotiate and try and obtain all you can for your people 
and at the same time you must look out for the industry. 

You just don’t put them up to the wall because you want it. 
We are not a bunch of Communists or mobsters, putting the 
men up to the wall and just get it. 

We get fine conditions and if we have a pension set up for 
a year later, we are not worried about that, as long as the 
people are satisfied. That is the way it works. We did not 
get our pension in 20 years ago. The pension is only in 
existence a couple of years (p. 11679). 

* * * * + 


Senator GotpwaTer. It seems rather strange to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that an official of a union who has negotiated a 
contract will not pay attention to one portion of the contract 
when it is quite evident that they would on another portion 
that applies to wages. As a member of this committee, I am 
not satisfied with his explanation of this at all. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Senator, I might also say on that, from 
what we understand, if the insurance company finds that the 
funds have not been paid in, as they are supposed to be under 
the contract, it will not honor a claim, so that these employees 
are without protection. 

Senator GotpwatTerR. What insurance company is this 
being insured with? 

Mr. KEeNNeEpy. Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
which, incidentally, took a $350,000 mortgage on Mr. 
Block’s country club. 

Senator GotpwaterR. Do they know about this delin- 
quency? 

Mr. Kewnnepy. I do not know whether they do or not. 
Probably not, up until now (pp. 11685-11686). 
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When questioned about whether he had approached any employers 
to become members of the country club, Block declared: “I just don’t 
recollect any of that stuff because I don’t do any of these things.” 


Senator Gotpwater. One employer said he visited the 
country club once last year, and it cost him $1,000 for one 
visit. He said he visited approximately three times the 
year before, and he said he never played golf. The other 
employer didn’t even live in the vicinity. at I am trying 
to find out is this: Here you have this country club, with the 
investment by the insurance agency, the investment by the 
insurance company, the investment by the four employers, 
the investment by the international union, and then the 
membership by employers. I am trying to get an ex- 
planation. We find on the other hand that some of these 
employers have not had their contracts enforced. 

t creates a very peculiar situation, to say the least; does 
it not? 

Mr. Buock. That is how you put it. I don’t interfere, 
and I am not mixed up in any s sinal But it is no crime in 
this country to have invested a few dollars in something, in 
the stock market or anything else. I would rather do this 
than go out and stick up some employer or shake him down. 

Senator GoLtpwaTer. Well, if that is your choice, maybe 
you are right. 

Mr. Buock. I am entitled to make a legitimate dollar 
(pp. 11686-11687). 


After considerable sparring on questions about automobiles pur- 
chased by the union but registered in his name, Block remembered 
that in 1955 he had “an old 1952 Cadillac,” a 1955 Cadillac, and 
“‘there may have been a 1955 Buick”’ (p. 11688). 

Further testimony was elicited showing that the Buick was bought 
by the union for $2,925.23 on October 26, 1955; that the union paid 
the insurance on the car, and that Block’s son, Alvin, wrecked it 
just a month and 2 days later The insurance company wrote the 
car off as a total loss and sent Block a check for $2,450 on March 5, 
1956. Block used the check to buy 400 shares of Food Fair Prop- 
erties for $2,048.05. The stockbroker issued a check for $401.95, the 
balance of the $2,450, and this was deposited in the bank account of 
Block’s wife (pp. 11688-11690). 


Mr. Kennepy. What we have so far, Mr. Block, is that the 
union automobile was purchased by the union, was taken a 
month after it was purchased, and wrecked by your son. 
The insurance company then paid some $2,450 for the 
wreckage, and that money was deposited in what amounted 
to your own personal bank account. It was used by you 
to make some personal purchases. That is what the situa- 
tion is, as of December 31, 1957. 

Mr. Buocx. But you understand the whole story. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have found no other watntnebild in the 
books and records of the union as of the time we began our 
investigation. 
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After December 31, 1957, as I understand it, you then 
transferred one of your own automobiles to the union, which 
was in 1958; is that right? 

Mr. Buocx. No, sir; it wasn’t like that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you transfer an automobile from your 
own name to the union’s name in 1958 after we began our 
investigation? 

Mr. Biocx. Now, you see, the question again is a little bit 
misleading. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just answer the question, and then you can 
give any explanation. 

Mr. Brock. I know what you want me to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it correct that you transferred an 
automobile into the name of the union in 1958 after we 
began our investigation? 

Mr. Buiock. It was in the name of the union all the time it 
was carried on the books as an asset. 

Mr. Kennepy. No. 

Mr. Buockx. However 

Mr. Kennepy. Waitaminute. Mr. Block, are you saying 
that under oath; that it was in the books and records of the 
union; this other automobile? 

Mr. Buock. I am just saying it. I could not give you 
a definite answer as to how it is carried, because I don’t 
handle the books. 

Mr. Kennepy. The only automobile that was carried 
in the books and records was the automobile of 1955 which 
was wrecked and which you carried the insurance on. 

Mr. Buocx. But I replaced it with a 1956 Buick. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say you replaced it. You didn’t 
transfer any automobile to the books and records of the 
union or to the ownership of the union until 1958, after 
we began our investigation of this transaction. 

Mr. Buock. It was just a coincidence, Mr. Kennedy 
(pp. 11691-11692). 


Block testified that he borrowed from a bank to buy the 1956 Buick 
he said replaced the 1955 Buick wrecked by his son. Asked who re- 
paid the loan, Block replied, “Some, my son, and some, I did, or my 
wife.” Block was shown photostatic copies of three checks all en- 
dorsed by Alvin Block and specifying that they were monthly pay- 
ments “fon my car’’ or ‘“‘Alvin Block’s car.” 


The Cuarrman. They are all endorsed by Alvin Block, 
aren’t they? 


Mr. Biockx. Well, it is his name. 
The CuarrMan. Allright. Wewillaccept that. His name 
and in payment for his car, is that what they say? 


Mr. Biock. That is the way it reads, sir (pp. 11694— 
11695). 


Block did not remember that Alvin also was in a wreck with another 
union car, a 1951 Chrysler, on July 23, 1954. He said he did not 
remember having a 1951 Chrysler but he identified his endorsement 
on an insurance check for $283.50 dated August 18, 1954, which 
paid for the damage to the car. Records of the Chrysler agency in 
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New Rochelle, N.Y., showed the sale of the Chrysler to Block during 
the day of May 22, 1951, and the minutes of the executive board of 
local 342 reflect that the board met that same night and authorized 
the union to buy a new car for Block. The Chrysler ultimately 
became the property of the Deercrest. Countr Club and Block was © 
given a credit of $1,000 on the books of the club for delivering it. 

Block was then asked if he had given instructions to Suffa to ex- 
change Suffa’s 1954 Buick for Zeitler’s 1953 DeSoto at the time the 
union bought new cars in November 1955. 


Mr. Buocx. I didn’t even know about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you going to take any steps to get 
the $945 back from your son-in-law? 

Mr. Buocx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are? 

Mr. Brock. If that is what the amount is. 

Mr. Krnnepy. $945. 

Mr. Brock. Whatever the amount will be, that is the 
amount he will have to make good, either him or Suffa. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are going to take the steps 

Mr. Buock. Or Suffa. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are going to take steps to make sure 
that the union gets reimbursed $945? 

Mr. Brock. That is what it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you going to take steps to see that 
the union gets reimbursed $1,000 on the credit you got at 
the country club? 

Mr. Buock. No, sir. I don’t believe it belongs to anyone 
but me. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have shown you the records. 

Mr. Biocx. The records don’t show anything. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are not going to take steps to get 
the $1,000? It is just against your son-in-law but not 
yourself? 

Mr. Buiock. I would rather pay myself than my son-in- 
law. Ifheis wrong, he will make good. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have that established, that you are 
going to go after him. But now we want to know whether 
you are going to pay up yourself on the $1,000. 

Mr. Buiock. I don’t believe I owe any $1,000 to anyone 
on that score (p. 11702). 


Block was then interrogated about a $500 check drawn on local 342 
on January 15, 1953, payable to Mr. and Mrs. Martin Zeitler. He 
“thought” it might have been a wedding present because his daugher 
was married in December 1952. Nothing appeared in the minutes 
of the union showing that the expenditure ever was authorized. 

Senator Curtis developed the fact that the audits by accountants of 
the international and by the local’s own accountant never questioned 
the car transactions and the $500 “wedding present.” He asked for 
information as to the nature of the audits and was told that the 
accountants accept the books and records ‘‘as is,” without any 
independent verification of transactions. 


Senator Curtis. Well, I think the whole procedure is a 
fraud upon the members of the union. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Someone could take thousands of dollars 
out of the union and it would neyer be detected by this 
method of accounting (p. 11708). 


Both Block and Casale, the secretary-treasurer, suffered acute 
mental paralysis when called upon to explain an entry in the cash dis- 
bursement ledger which indicated that a check had been drawn to cash 
in the amount of $2,027.38 late in November 1954, and that $1,000 
each had been given to the New York State Republican Committee 
and the New York State Democratic Committee. 

Block mumbled that he didn’t know what the item could be because 
“T am not a bookkeeper and I don’t bother with that stuff.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Where did the $2,000 go? 
Mr. Buiocx. I don’t know how it was spent, but it is just 
one of those items (p. 11709). 


Casale, summoned to the stand, testified he made out checks but 
didn’t remember by whose orders and he did not know whether the 
checks were delivered or mailed. 

Casale then was reminded that tbe ledger entry showed that the 
check was drawn to the order of ‘‘cash’’ and that he cashed it. 


Mr. Kennepy. What did you do with the cash? 
Mr. Casaue. I don’t recollect. To the best of my knowl- 
edge I don’t know (p. 11711). 


Casale and his attorney were given permission to hold a private con- 
ference outside the hearing room and Casale returned and testified he 
gave the $2,000 to Block. 


Mr. Kennepy. What did you do with the money, Mr. 
Block? 

Mr. Buock. I don’t remember. 

The CuarrMAN. Did you keep it? 

Mr. Buocx. I don’t remember getting it; that is what I 
mean. 

The CuarrMan. If you got it, did you keep it? 

Mr. Buocx. If I would have gotten it, I wouldn’t have 
kept it for myself. 

he CuairMAN. What would you have done with it? 

Mr. Buiocx. Whatever purpose I guess I would have, I 
would be given the money for, I would deliver it. 

The CuarrMan. The books show it was for the purpose of 

iving $1,000 to the Democratic committee, and $1,000 to the 
Repu lican committee of New York. What did you do with 
the money? 

Mr. Brock. I don’t recollect receiving it. 

The Cuatrman. Do you recollect what you did with it? 

Mr. Biocx. I don’t recollect receiving it. 

The CHarrMAN. Did you receive it? 

Mr. Buiocx. I just don’t remember receiving it. 

The CuarrMan. Don’t you think this is a pretty comeoff? 
Here is your secretary-treasurer saying that he gave the 
money to you, and you don’t know what you did with it. 
Do you handle money that way all the time? That is, in 
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amounts like that, shuffle it around from one pocket to the 
other and lose it? Give us some.explanation about it. 

Mr. Buocx. I didn’t get that question, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. Give us some explanation about it. 


Mr. Buock. I am not going to give an explanation when 
I am not sure about it, you see (p. 11712). 


Affidavits were placed in the record from Raymond C. Deering, 
New York State Democratic Committee, and Walter Bligh, Republi- 
can State Committee, attesting to the fact that a search had been 
made of the records of the two committees for 1954 and failed to dis- 
close any contributions received from Louis Block, Max Block, 
William Casale, or local 342 of the Meat Cutters. 

Having in mind the testimony of Beatson, the former business agent 
of local 640, that the Long Island dock strike in 1955 could not have 
cost more than $2,500 to organize 100 to 115 employees, the com- 
mittee tried to explore with Block the weird financing that occurred 
about that time. The net result was that Block passed the buck to 
Lippel who was too ill to appear for questioning. 

On June 8, 1955, during the period of the strike, a check was drawn 
to the order of “‘cash’”’ for $5,000. The strike ended 3 days later. On 
June 23, 1955, Block billed the Teamsters-Butchers Joint Organizing 
Committee for $10,013.19 which was paid by a check dated June 24, 
1955, and drawn to the order of local 640. On June 26, 1955, Lippel 
drew a check to the order of ‘‘cash” in the amount of $5,013.19. 


Block testified he didn’t know anything about the check or what it 
was for. 


Mr. Kennepy. What happened to that $5,000? 
Mr. Buocx. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you get any of that money? 
Mr. Buock. No, sir. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. You were president of the union. Aren’t 
you shocked that this was going on right underneath your 
nose and you didn’t know anything about it? 

Mr. Buock. I am pretty sure it is authentic and legitimate. 
That is why I am not shocked. You make it appear that it 
is such a big deal. I know it is legitimate. We had a big 
strike there. I did not think we spent only $10,000. That 
was my opinion. I know there were hundreds of people in- 
volved. I remember when I got there on a Saturday 

Mr. Kennepy. Don’t go through that. Why, if there 
were bills to be paid at that time, why didn’t you make out 
the checks to the individuals to whom you owed the money? 
Is that the way you run your union or the union is run? 

Mr. Buocx. We run it very nicely (pp. 11720-11721). 


Block said the figures he included in the bill to the Teamsters- 
Butchers Joint Organizing Committee were supplied by Lippel. 


The CuatrMan. You kept no records with regard to those 


expenditures except the checks made to cash? They total 
$10,013.19. 


Mr. Buiock. There were records. Otherwise, I wouldn’t 
know how to ask for them. 
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The CuainMan. Where are the records? 

Mr. Buocx. I wouldn’t know. There was plenty of 
vouchers and everything then. 

The Cuarrman. What became of them. That was 1955. 

Mr. Buiock. Well, usually we keep everything until it is 
approved by the executive es and then it sits there until 
there is some other batch that comes up, and you do away 
with the old stuff and save the recent. 

The CuarrMan. I introduced a bill to require records to be 
kept for a period of 6 years, and I am more convinced now 
than ever. 

Mr. Biocx. You should have it for 10 years, to keep rec- 
ords; I mean it. 

The CuarrmMan. We should have it for 10? 

Mr. Biocx. All right. 

The CHatrMan. Maybe we do in your case. I won’t 
argue with you about it. 

r. Buocx. In every case; I am sure it would be easier 
here to explain. 

The CHairMAN. Well, the point. is we come in here and 
we try to check these things, and officers know nothing about 
it, and they have no records, and the records are destroyed, 
and you get these big checks for cash and no one can explain 
it. If this thing is legitimate and sincere, as you say, you 
leave yourself vulnerable to suspicion of the strongest nature, 
and so records should be kept. 

The men who pay these dues are entitled to know how that 
money is spent. We have just found it throughout our in- 
vestigation, transactions of this character, just marked on 
the book ‘‘original expense” or ‘‘strike expense,’”’ and a big 
check, a lump sum taken out in cash. 

It certainly affords an opportunity for theft, for misuse of 
funds, and | have a very strong feeling that in many in- 
stances they are handled that way purposely, and we find no 
vouchers for them (pp. 11722-11723). 


Block also was very vague about cash withdrawals from a special 
convention fund of local 640 in 1956 which was never reflected in the 
regular books and records of the union. 

The delegates to the Cincinnati convention of the international 
union in 1956 received a total of $11,429.78 which was paid out of the 
general fund of local 640. Of this total $1,000 went to Block. He 
also got an additional $2,500 from the international union and the 
Butchers District Council of New York and New Jersey. 

The committee was endeavoring to find out what happened to 
cash withdrawals of $5,000 on May 31, 1956, and $1,400 on June 8, 
1956, which practically cleaned out the special convention fund ac- 
count. Block said ‘‘the delegates used it up,’ and he “‘imagined”’ 


Lippel passed the money out to the delegates. “I didn’t stay there 
and watch. I don’t know,” he added. Block also “imagined”’ he 
knew about the withdrawal and gave the instructions that they be 
made because it was a convention fund and “how else could it 4 


Mr. Kennepy. Why was the money withdrawn at that 
time when the delegates already had their expenses paid, and 
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the checks issued to them in the regular way? Why was this 
extra money withdrawn? 

Mr. Buock. Well, 1 couldn’t tell you that, but I have an 
idea. 


& * * x * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you keep much of this money yourself? 
Mr. Buock. I don’t recall having any money when I was on 
my way home. 
* * x x * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you keep much of the $6,400 yourself? 

Mr. Buocx. I don’t know if I kept anything. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the answer to the question, “I 
don’t know’’? 

Mr. Buocx. I didn’t keep any money. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not? 

Mr. Brock. I don’t go to a convention to make a profit. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then the answer is ‘‘No.” 

Mr. Buiocx. Of course not. 

Mr. Kennepvy. Is the answer “No”; that you did not keep 
the money yourself? 

Mr. Buiock. Definitely not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You can answer those questions. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know whether he has answered 
definitely he didn’t keep any money. 

Mr. Cantina. Perhaps I shaaid eck him again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me ask him once more. 

You answered the question that you definitely did not; 
and now do you mean by that you definitely did not keep any 
of this money? 

Mr. Buocx. I may have kept it temporarily, but not for 
good, sir. 

The CrarRMAN. You may not have any of it now. 

Mr. Buock. I didn’t have it on my way home, either. 

The Cuatrman. When you left the convention, you 
didn’t have any of this money? 

Mr. Buock. No, sir. 

+ * * * * 


The CHarrMAN. You had a pretty good time evea if you 
didn’t make any profit, (pp. 11726-11728). 

Block claimed he was “‘not familiar’’ with the fact that the terms for 
payment of the World Wide Press mortgage were relaxed after the 
general funds of locals 342 and 640 took over the mortgage from the 
welfare fu ds, because ‘‘the lawyers drew it up.’’ World Wide Press 
was in default in excess of $20,000 at the time of the transfer, and 
instead of paying $7,000 a year as originally provided, World Wide 
Press only had to pay $5,000 a year under the new arrangement. 

Block admitted that $10,000 of local 342’s funds were invested in 
World Wide Press bonds, that the union borrowed money to assume 
the mortgage from the welfare funds and paid $650 in interest on the 
loan, and that World Wide Press was in default in the first year the 
unions held the mortgage. “If he (Max Raddock) is in default 
again he will lose the building and the union will make a lot of money,” 
Block declared (p. 11731). 
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It was also a out that the union paid $9,301.82 to the Beverly 
“er located close to the Black Angus Restaurant, in the period 
of 1952-57. 


Mr. Brock. I think that is not too much. 

Mr. Kennepy. All paid for by the union? 

Mr. Buock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why couldn’t you use the union offices? 

Mr. Buock. I use the union offices, too. 

Mr. Kennepy. We found that a number of people who 
stapes in that hotel, with bills amounting to $800 or $900, 
at least, had nothing to do with the union, and their hotel 
bills were paid for by the union. 

Mr. Buock. That could be. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are aware of that; are you not? 

Mr. Buiock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is there going to be some reimbursement 
for that to the union? 

Mr. Buiocx. We will check on that when we get back; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You will get the union reimbursed for that 
money? 

Mr. Buiock. Yes, sir (p. 11732). 


Block ran into another storm trying to explain a $500 check drawn 
to his order on local 640 on March 10, 1955. The $500 was charged 
to “organizational expenses’ but it turned out that the check ulti- 
mately bought $500 worth of State of Israel bonds for the children of 
Nathan W. Math, the Food Fair attorney. Math gave the committee 
an affidavit stating he had purchased the bonds himself for $500 cash. 


Mr. Kennepy. Where is the $500? 

Mr. Biockx. Whatever the record shows—— 

Mr. Kennepy. The record traces it to you. That is why 
I am asking you the question. 

Mr. Buiocx. And if it traces to me, I could swear on a bible 
that it was legitimate, and I used it for the purposes that it 
was intended. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where? 

Mr. Buocx. I don’t know. Itisin 1955. It is put to me. 
I mean, it is not fair, Mr. Kennedy. It is a small issue for 
our type of organization, and I am not hungry for a dollar, 
or $5. I would not do that. I-would not lower myself to 
do anything like this. That is why I am surprised with you 
confronting me with stuff like this. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is just ee 

Mr. Buocx. It is not in my class, what you would say. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you were going to take money, you 
would not take just $500, right? Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Buiock. I never was so money hungry that I would do 
anything like that. I would rather meat Sk of my pocket 
than take an extra dollar from the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Block, all I am asking you to do is 
explain the $500 transaction. The union is out $500. 

Mr. Buiocx. Mr Kennedy, I appreciate your efforts, but 
you must appreciate my position. You know I just can’t 
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give you an answer on something like this that I don’t 
recollect in 1955, a transaction like this. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is pretty important. You are presi- 
dent of the union. Somebody has taken off with $500. It 
appears to be you. I am trying to get an explanation of it. 

Mr. Buocx. You know I wouldn’t do that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Frankly, Mr. Block, I don’t know that. 

Mr. Buiocx. I am sure you understand now from the 
: records that I wouldn’t know that. 

Mr. Kennepy. No; I can’t agree with you. 
: Mr. Buiocx. Well— 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what I am trying to find out about 

this, Mr. Block. It is charged to organizing expenses. 

) Mr. Buocx. It is pretty hard for me. You realize, you 
checked the records since 1950, and just for the 7 or 8 
' ears ——— 
; Mr. Kennepy. We can’t. You destroyed them. 

Mr. Buiocx. You will get to that, too. You will find out 
that. I am very much in favor of enlightening you on every- 
thing to the best of our ability, and 1 know what you want 
to know and you will know it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then just enlighten me on this and what 
happened to the $500. 

Mr. Buiocx. I presume it was spent legitimately. Other- 
wise it would not be there (p. 11748). 


Nor was the committee able to secure any explanation from Block 
relative to a total of $26,705 in expenses paid to him in 1955 and 1956 
above and beyond his salary. 


Mr. Brock. I don’t know how you got those figures. 
That is why I couldn’t answer. I get a certain amount of 
money with expenses on a check, and I don’t know about 
any other way how you got it figured. That is why. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is the expenses during the period of 
time in which there are no vouchers. I expect if I show you 
these checks you are going to give the same answer that you 
did on the $500, that it is small amounts and therefore you 
have no explanation. 

Mr. Buiocx. You give a figure of $26,000 for 2 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. I thought that was more to your liking. 
You didn’t like it when I brought up just the $500. 

Now I am trying —— 

Mr. Buocx. When you put it together it sounds bigger. 
However, it isn’t bigger. 

Mr. Kennepy. During the period 1955-57, there are 
$86,507.02 checks drawn to cash for which there is also no 
explanation. We are getting higher. 

r. Brock. It sounds pretty big, but if you check the 
records of our organizational problems we have been through 
in the last 4 or 5 years or 6 years, we had tremendous ex- 
penditures. You can’t attribute that tome. I mean, I just 
— salary and expenses, fixed, and very seldom addi- 
tional. 


f 
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Mr. Kennepy. I am trymg to get the facts from you, 
Mr. Block. 

Mr. Brock. It is a big organization. 

Mr. Kennepy. We examined the books and records of the 
organizations, and there are no vouchers whatsoever. If 
there were vouchers of any kind on this, we could discuss it. 
But there are no vouchers, but just the checks, and checks 
drawn to cash: $86,507.02, and your expenses above and 
beyond that were $26,705, for which there are no vouchers. 
a is nO way we can trace as to how the money was 
used. 

There are no records of any kind and that is in the period 
of time when you were preserving the records. 

Mr. Buocx. We may be able to clear it up this afternoon. 
I have some minutes on that to show, to look over and find 


out what the problem seems to be there about records (pp. 
11749-11750). 


Trips by Block and his wife to Florida during the winter months in 
1954, 1955, and 1956 cost the union a total of $9,372.65. 
period of February 19 to March 7, 1954, the bill was $1,723.01 which 
Block characterized as “pretty reasonable,” in view of the fact that 


“we did organizational work, plus some meetings, and so on and so 
forth” (p. 11751). 


Mr. Kennepy. The solarium? 

Mr. Biocx. That is not bad. 

Mr. Kennepy. What? 

Mr. Brock. It could be (pp. 11751-11752). 


For the period of January 28 to February 13, 1955, it cost the union 
$2,813.23 or about $165 a day, and Block said ‘‘we were on the same 
The bill for Block and his wife from January 26, 1956, 
to February 20, 1956, reached a new high of $4,402.52. 


Mr. Krennepy. You must have had a great deal of 
pleasure on that last one. 

Mr. Buock. Very little. 

Mr. Kennepy. How could you spend so much money? 

Mr. Buocx. You don’t have pleasure with money. You 
can have pleasure without money. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are one that has pleasure with money. 

Mr. Biocx. No, I have more pleasure when I don’t spend 
money. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were able to fight it off this time and 
have pleasure anyway, because you spent over $4,000; it is 
around $165 a day. 

Mr. Buiock. I must have been—you know. 

* ” + * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Beyond that, Mr. Block, there is $6,491.35 
which is charged to disbursements for flower bills, photo- 
graphs, cigars, and telephone calls from your home, all 
charged to the union. 

Mr. Buiocx. I don’t understand that. 


For the 
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Mr. Kennepy. I will give you some examples: $180.81 
charged to local 342 for cigars; $81.37 for photographs; 
$160.11 for lingerie; $180 

Senator Ervin. Maybe that is a union suit. 

Mr. Buock. I will explain that. 

Mr. Kennepy. And flowers are $5,048.10, flowers. 

Mr. Buockx. Do you want me to explain it? I would like 
to if given permission. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am bringing out all of these things so 
you can explain them. 

Mr. Buock. Please, Mr. Kennedy, I would appreciate it 
very much if you would allow me. 

he CHarrMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Buocx. The way you read it off here, of course, is as 
you have it; I appreciate that. But it does not sound right. 
When you talk about cigars and lingerie; lingerie, I will tell 
you what it was, if you look up the dates. It is at Christmas 
time when we have all the girls in the office getting gifts. 
We buy them one year lingerie, another time maybe a bag, 
another time stockings, and down the line. 

That is where the lingerie comes in. I guarantee it was 
not bought for my family. It was strictly for the office 
and office girls, You talked about flowers. What could I 
do as an individual with that amount of flowers? It is 
worked through the office, and it is sent out to different 
members or employers that may have an occasion, either a 
birth, death, or something, and that is where we send them. 

That sounds big, but you must realize the size of the 
organization, but we have a lot of people we are dealing 
with, and we have a lot of organizational friends. And the 
cigars I will answer too. This year, apparently, they bought 
for me cigars for the year for Christmas. I didn’t know 
anything about that. They are drying up in the office 
anyhow. I don’t have too much time to read them—to 
smoke them. 

However, that is the way it is. It doesn’t sound right 
when it is read off on the record about lingerie and all of that, 
but this is all explainable because it is so. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think certainly on the lingerie, and the 
bill shows it is paid January 26, 1957, or at least one of them, 
and it would indicate that it came right after Christmas. 

Mr. Buock. Well, it is. I am sure that is 100 percent. 

Mr. Kennepy. I’m sure it is 100 percent, as you say. I 
think that is quite a considerable amount for flowers. 

Mr. Brock. Well, I can’t help it. There are a lot of 
functions in our organization. People have given birth, 
and some passed away, and down the line. You just can’t 
help yourself. You can’t send one member something and 
don’t send another. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then, of course, Max Block and Louis 
Block, they feature very rominently and their families in 
those who got flowers. ey are here quite often. 

Mr. Brock. I guess I had two grandchildren. They got 
some flowers, too. My daughter would, I imagine. 
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mean, those are part of organizational expenditures that you 


can’t help. 
Mr. KENNEDY. anizational expenses? 
Mr. Buock. I would call that. dwill between people 


that you are dealing with. We have very good relationships 
with the employers and the union members. 

Mr. Kennupy. As I say, there is an awful lot to you and 
for your daughter’s wedding and that kind of thing. There 
is $120 here on your daughter’s wedding. 

Mr. Buock. Well, if the officials of the union decided or 
the board or whatever it is, to buy some kind of a flower to 
my daughter’s wedding, I don’t see any crime in that. 

Mr. Kennepy. I thought you would want to make a 
comment on it. 

Mr. Buocx. Thank you (pp. 11752-11754). 


The 1956 election in which Block and his administration had 
opposition cost the union $25,842.20. Included in this total was an 
item of $3,300 for Block’s poll watchers. 


Mr. Kennepy. Your poll watchers were paid by the 
union. That is the questionable expense. 
Mr. Buiock. Well, I don’t know (p. 11754). 


Block testified that about $25,000 remained after the bills for the 
Gorman testimonial dinner were paid in 1955 and after gifts to “a 
number of charities.” Asked why he gave Lippel and Casale $5,000 
each, Block replied, ‘‘Well, what else are we going to do with the mon- 
ey?” (p. 11755). 

The $15,000 balance went to buy U.S. Government bonds for the 

est of honor and when Gorman returned the bonds to the union, 

lock said, ‘‘We just didn’t know what to do,” so they were put in 
the union safe. 


Mr. Kennepy. There are no books and records on it. 
There is no way that the membership would know that there 
was $15,000 in there. If Mr. Gorman returned the bonds, I 
don’t know why you didn’t dispose of the bonds and give 
them to a charity. 

Mr. Buiock. Mr. Kennedy: 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, Mr. Block. 

Mr. Buocx. We didn’t need any records. The bonds are 
records in themselves and the bonds are there, and we can’t 
just take the bonds and use them for our own purpose. Mr. 
Gorman’s name is on it, and I am sure Mr. Gorman wouldn’t 
allow us, if we would ever think of doing anything wrong 
with it. As you well know, Mr. Gorman is an honorable 
person (pp. 11756-11757). 


Block offered no explanation regarding $1,537.50 spent out of union 
funds in 1955 to buy bonds. of this was a $750 vanes for a 
bond for Louis Block, who left the union in 1953. The balance 
— ht bonds for business agents. 





ock said, “I will have to check on that, because we just don’t 
make a habit of doing it like that. I will have to check the records 
to find out exactly” (p. 11757). 
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Block declared he was “not much familiar” with the arrangement 
whereby Lippel wrote the annuity policies for him and Casale and 
collected commissions of $3,944.59 on this business. Block said, “I 
think he did one or two. I am not sure” (p. 11758). 

Block insisted that the general membership approved the annuities, 
despite the testimony by a number of witnesses that they never knew 
oor’ about the special pensions for the two Blocks, Lippel, and 

asale. 

Block also admitted that the union paid for special $10,000 life 
insurance policies for the officers of the two locals, whereas the wel- 
fare plan provided only $2,000 policies for rank-and-file members. 
The total of this additional cost was $4,223.14. 

Casale, in his appearances before the committee, denied that he 
ever made out fictitious authorization cards used in the A. & P. card 
count and in the Kollner and King Kullen cases before the NLRB. 
He also denied that he had caused such cards to be prepared. 

Two former business agents, Beatson and Cornelius, testified that 
they saw Casale in the act of perpetrating these frauds and knew that 
he had instructed others to make out fraudulent cards. 

Because of this obvious conflict in testimony and other matters 
developed before the committee, the chairman directed that the offi- 
cial transcript of the proceedings be sent to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Department of Justice and to the district attorney of 
New York County “for appropriate action.” 

Immediately after the committee’s hearings, Max Block was sum- 
moned to headquarters of the international union at Chicago and 
submitted his resignation from all of his union positions. pps 
Casale, and Singer also resigned, and the international union p aced 
locals 342 and 640 under trusteeship. Louis Block severed his con- 
nection with the welfare and pension funds and the Labor Health 
Institute in December 1958. 

The committee’s investigation of the Block brothers et al. produced 
an interesting sequel. 

Staff investigators checking into the financing of the Stanwich 
Crest Realty Corp. found from their analysis of deposit tickets that 
substantial amounts credited in the books of Stanwich Crest as invest- 
ments by Louis Block were checks originating in Brazil from a firm 
identified as ““Trespal S.A.” 

In an effort to trace this money, the committee enlisted the aid of 
the Department of State. The money was known to be coming from 
Brazil but “‘Trespal S.A.” was not legally registered or established in 
Brazil and was unknown to banks in Sao Paolo. It was eventually 
established that three men who were partners in a brokerage house 
were, they said, acting as representatives of the Montevideo firm of 
“‘Trespal S.A.”” When they were located it was learned that the 
money going to Louis Block was being sent by Isaac Lippel, a first 
cousin of Block’s wife. 

Attachés of the U.S. consulate general in Sado Paulo interviewed 
Isaac Lippel on December 27, 1957, and he stated that he had sent 
$70,000 to Louis Block through ‘“‘Trespal S.A.” and other exchange 
brokers for investment purposes. 

Meanwhile, staff investigators had ascertained that Walter Lippel, 
124 Nye Street, Newark, N.J., was the person who had been picking 
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up checks at the brokerage houses in New York that were being used 
by Isaac Lippel for his financial transactions in the. United States. 
On January 10, 1958, Walter Lippel was interviewed but said he had 
only general knowledge that his brother had invested money in the 
Deercrest Country Club. Isaac Lippel is listed as owning $36,000 
in debenture bonds of the country ach. 

The interchange of information between the committee and the 
Department of State resulted in another interview in Sao Paolo with 
Isaac Lippel, who gave evasive answers regarding the investments 
Block was supposed to be making for him. This second interview 
occurred on February 7, 1958, and Isaac Lippel said at that time he 
had sent $70,000 or $80,000 to Block and was going to New York to 
find out how the money was being invested. 

Isaac Lippel flew to New York the very next day and committee 
investigators located him and interviewed him on February 21, 1958. 
Isaac Lippel told the investigators at that time that he had given 
Louis Block a total of $120,000 to invest for him. He said $30,000 
to $36,000 had been invested in Deercrest bonds and he had received 
stock for the balance. There never was any stock issued by the 
country club and Isaac Lippel is not recorded as a stockholder of 
Stanwich Crest Realty. ° 

On the same day staff investigators interviewed Isaac Lippel in 
New York, Walter Lippel, trading under the name of Bompet Trading 
Co., 124 Nye Street, Newark, N.J., shipped merchandise declared to 
be spare auto parts valued at $7,000 to Isaac Lippel in Brazil. 

It appears that the requests for information originating with the 
committee and the inquiries being conducted through the cooperation 
of the Department of State caused attention to be focused on the 
activities of Isaac Lippel in Brazil. 

The shipment of merchandise by Walter Lippel on February 21, 
1958, underwent inspection by the Brazilian customs authorities 
after its discharge in Paranagua on March 27, 1958. The inspection 
revealed that part of the shipment of auto parts alone was valued at 
more than $41,000 f.o.b. New York. In addition to the auto parts 
the shipment contained nylon fabric, ladies’ stockings, wrist watches, 
transistor radios, and other items. 

Isaac Lippel and 23 other persons subsequently were indicted by the 
Brazilian authorities in this contraband case, according to a dispatch 
received by the Department of State from the U.S. consulate general 
in Brazil on December 16, 1958, and subsequently relayed to the 
committee. A full report also has been forwarded to the Department 
of Commerce in view of the apparent misrepresentations in the shippers 
orPOKs declaration executed by Bompet Reading Co. and/or Walter 

ppel. 


FInDINGS—NeEw Yorxk Locats 342 anp 640 AMALGAMATED MEaT 
CuTTeRS AND BuTCHER WoRKMEN OF NorTH AMERICA 


The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America has enjoyed the reputation of being an honorable and re- 
sponsible labor organization for many years. 

Understandably, cooperative witnesses of that union who appeared 
before the committee during the inquiry into the conduct of locals 342 
and 640 in New York were aggrieved by the evidence of betrayal 
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of trust by high-ranking officials of the Meat Cutters. The committee 
commends the prompt action of the international union to remedy 
the shocking conditions that were exposed. 

Nevertheless, the committee must find that the New York investi- 
gation brought to light a sordid record of highly improper activities, 
not only by representatives of labor but by management as well, 
that were indefensible and reprehensible. 

The committee finds from undeniable evidence that Max Block and 
members of his family treated these two unions as their own personal 

roperty and engaged in unconscionable exploitation of the rank-and- 

e union members for their own personal aggrandizement. Their 
control of the destinies of the two unions extended back many years 
in an unbroken line. The testimony established that they milked 
the treasuries of more than $241,000 in salaries and expenses for the 
3-year period of 1955-57 alone, and that they manipulated another 
$293,000 in questionable items in the same period, of which $119,000 
was directly chargeable to the Block family. 

The committee finds that there was an inextricable interweaving of 
the operations of the two unions with the private interests of Max 
Block and members of his family centered about a Connecticut 
country club venture and the Black Angus Restaurant in New York. 

The committee finds that the Blocks promoted collusive arrange- 
ments with employers whereby investments were made in the country 
club project in exchange for exemptions from payments into the 
pension funds of the two unions. The Breslau Packing & Unload- 
ing Co. and Daitch-Crystal Dairies, Inc., were beneficiaries of these 
exemptions to a degree commensurate with the purchase of country 
club bonds by responsible officials of these two companies. 

The committee finds that it is more than mere coincidence that the 
$25,000 loan to the country club at a low interest rate by the Van 
Iderstine Co. occurred immediately after negotiations with Max 
Block for a change in the wage-reopening clause of an industrywide 
contract covering -New York area rendering companies. Charles 
Haussermann defended the loan as a“ a wil” gesture and said his 
company also wanted the country dub 0 a source of raw material. 
This raw material ‘“‘stop’”’ produced $37 worth of business in 1% years. 
The committee concludes that no further comment is necessary. 

The committee finds that Max Block used his position as an inter- 
national vice president to promote the $25,000 purchase of country 
club bonds by the international union. The evidence indicates that 
the purchase was authorized by Patrick E. Gorman, international 
secretary-treasurer, without the approval of the international execu- 
tive board, and the wording of the bonds emphasizes the dangerously 
speculative character of the investment and evidences intary 
irresponsibility. 

The committee finds that Louis Block used his position as adminis- 
trator of the union welfare and pension funds to pressure the Connect- 
icut General Life Insurance Co., beneficiary of all of the union welfare 
and pension business, into a $350,000 first mertgage on the country 
club real estate. The committee concludes that this was a clear-cut 
violation of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Code. 

The committee finds that Max Block received gratis preferential 
rights to acquire stock and debenture bonds in Food Fair Properties, 
Inc., an affiliate of Food Fair Stores, on behalf of himself and his 
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brother, Louis, and that thereafter Food Fair Stores was granted a 
deferment from the obligation of making pension fund contributions 
which saved the company iecunbnnaet $50,000. At the time of 
the transfer of these rights in September 1955, they had an open 
market value of $3,600 and the transaction appears to be in clear 
violation of the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act 
prohibiting an employer from giving money “or any other thing of 
value” to a representative of employees or acceptance by such repre- 
sentatives of same. The evidence is undisputed that no monetary 
consideration was involved in the transfer of the rights, and that they 
were in fact, a gift. It is also undisputed that the stock and bonds, 
at the time of delivery, had an open market value in excess of the 
amount paid by the Blocks, and that Max Block used a $12,000 
“‘advance on salary” from local 640 to pay for the securities. 

The committee finds that Max Block used his position to solicit 
business for his son-in-law, Martin Zeitler, from employers with 
whom his two unions had labor contracts. In one case alone, Food 
Fair Stores, his overtures on behalf of Zeitler brought orders for more 
than $500,000 worth of business, and the testimony showed further 
that he also approached the labor relations representatives of the 
larger chain organizations—A. & P., Bohack, Grand Union, etc.—to 
promote business for Zeitler. 

The committee finds that the Blocks used their position to pressure 
the Bohack Co. into selling meat to the Black Angus Restaurant di- 
rectly from the company’s warehouse, an “accommodation” never 
extended by Bohack to any other restaurant. 

The committee finds that union automobiles and personnel were 
used to transport supplies to the Black Angus and concludes from the 
testimony that Joseph G. Suffa, local 640 business agent, was employed 
at the country club building project while on the union payroll despite 
Suffa’s denial. Such an arrangement was wholly in keeping with the 
Blocks’ entire scheme of operation. 

The committee finds that the record before it is replete with evi- 
dence of empire building in the most evil connotation of the term and 
that the Blocks resorted to the same denial of democratic process, 
the same seizure and concentrated drive for perpetuation in office 
that has been encountered by the committee in other cases. 

The committee finds that the 1952 election of officers, where no 
notice was given to the membership of the proposed balloting and 
where those in attendance cast token ballots based upon continuing 
the incumbent administration in office for another 4 years, was 
illustrative of the type of election that prevailed. When opposition 
did crystallize in 1956, the Block administration forces improperly 
used funds from the union treasury for propaganda purposes and spent 
$3,300 for ‘‘poll watchers” from the dues money of the members. 

The committee finds that the expenditure of more than $95,000 for 
annuities for Max and Louis Block, Harold Lippel, and William 
Casale was concealed from the membership of the two locals and that 
union records were falsified to show membership approval. In Louis 
Block’s case, the annuity was purchased 2 years after he ceased to be 
president of local 640. 

The committee finds that the dissipation of union funds for the 
purchase of automobiles has been nothing short of scandalous and 
that here again is a manifestation of the attitude of Max Block and 
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members of his family that the unions existed principally to insure 
family comfort and well-being. In addition to his two Cadillacs, 
Max Block also had a union-purchased Chrysler which he transferred 
to the country club in exchange for a $1,000 capital investment credit 
on the books, and a union-purchased Buick which his son, Alvin, 
wrecked a month after it was bought. The union also paid for the 
insurance on the Buick but Max Block took the $2,450 settlement, 
used $2,048.05 to buy 400 shares if Food Fair Properties stock and 
deposited the $401.95 balance in his wife’s bank account. Although 
he testified that he replaced the wrecked Buick with another one, the 
record shows that title was not transferred to the union until Block 
became aware that the committee was probing this transaction, that 
the wrecked Buick was carried on the books of the union as an asset 
for 2 years after the insurance claim was paid, and that at least some 
of the payments on the replacement Buick were made by Alvin Block 
and clearly designated as being on ‘‘my car.” The Zeitler-Suffa 
switch of cars which cost the union another estimated $945 is another 
odorous incident. 

The committee finds that the gross misuse of funds of the two 
unions included a long chain of bizarre financial manipulations for 
which the responsible union officers offered no plausible or rational 
explanation. These included: 

(a) Checks drawn to “cash” totaling $86,507.02 for which no 
supporting documents existed. 

(6) Payments of $26,705 to Max Block for “expenses” for 
which there were no supporting documents. 

(c) A check drawn to “cash,” with a corresponding entry in 
the cash disbursements ledger indicating payments of $1,000 each 
to the New York State Republican Committee and the New York 
State Democratic Committee. Affidavits from the treasurers of 
both parties said no such contributions had been received. 
Casale said he gave the money to Max Block and Block “couldn’t 
remember” what he did with it. 

(d) Florida trips for Max Block and his wife which cost the 
union $9,372.65. 

(e) Expenditures of $6,491.35 for “cigars, flowers, fruit and 
gooans, lingerie, etc.,’’ and the home telephone bill of Max Block. 

ncluded in the flower charges were bills for prenuptial affairs 
and the wedding of Max Block’s daughter. 

(f) Payment of $500 from local 342 to Block’s daughter and 
Zeitler as a ‘‘wedding present.” 

(g) Testimony that a claim on the welfare fund was processed 
for Zeitler who never was a member of the union, in connection 
with the birth of Block’s grandchild. 

(hk) The purchase of $1,537.50 worth of Government bonds in 
1955 for the ‘‘business agents,” with $750 of the total being used 
to buy a bond for Louis Block, 2 years after he left office in local 
640. 

(¢) Bills at the Beverly Hotel totaling $9,301.82 including some 
for as much as $800 and $900 contracted by persons who had 
no connection with the Meat Cutters Union. As a matter of 
gersraphicn! significance, the committee noted that the Beverly 

otel is located in close proximity to the Black Angus Res- 
taurant. 
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(7) The $4,223.14 added cost from the welfare fund to provide 
$10,000 life insurance coverage for the officers and business agents 
while rank-and-file members had to be content with coverage of 
$2,000. 


The committee finds that the credible evidence in the record before 
it sustains the conclusion that the actual expense in connection with 
a strike by local 640 against duck-processing plants on Long Island 
in 1955 was far less than the $10,013.19 billed to and paid by the 
Teamsters-Butchers Joint Organizing Committee in Washington. 
The testimony shows that, after the reimbursement by the Joint 
Organizing Committee, Lippel, local 640 secretary-treasurer, cashed 
a check for $5,013.19. No records could be found to show what be- 
came of this money and Lippel was “‘too ill” to appear before the com- 
mittee for questioning. Block would say only that the expenditure 
must pare een “authentic and legitimate’ and denied that he got 
any of it. 

The committee finds that a convention fund was maintained by 
local 640 that was not reflected in the regular books and records. 
From this secret bank account a total of $6,400 was withdrawn in 
1956 with no records to show to whom it was disbursed. The with- 
drawal practically cleaned out the account. Block offered no expla- 
nation other than that the money “must have been’’ distributed to 
the delegates, although the record shows that the expenses of the 
delegates were paid out of the general fund of local 640. 

The committee finds further evidence of fiscal irresponsibility in 
testimony that Moe Fliss, one of the trustees, whose function it was 
to scrutinize all expenditures by local 342, signed checks in blank for 
use by Casale, the secretary-treasurer, and that business agents of 
the same union signed petty cash vouchers in blank for Casale. 

The committee finds that both locals failed to comply with the 
rovisions of the National Labor Relations Act requiring them to 
urnish to ali members copies of annual financial reports filed with 
the Secretary of Labor. 

The committee finds no satisfactory evidence that the investment 
of $70,000 of welfare funds in a first mortgage on the printing plant 
of Maxwell C. Raddock, close friend of the Blocks, ever was known 
to or approved by the general membership, or that there was knowl- 
edge of, or approval by, the rank and file of local 342 of the purchase 
of $10,000 worth of World Wide Press Syndicate bonds. The fact 
that members of the Block family were holding $15,000 worth of 
bonds at the same time is, in the opinion of the committee, a definite 
conflict of interest. 

The committee finds no satisfactory evidence of any awareness of, 
or approval by, the rank and file members in the matter of the transfer 
of the defaulted Raddock mortgage from the welfare funds to the 

eneral funds of the two unions, or any approval by the general mem- 
ership of the $60,000 loan and the payment of interest thereon in 
connection with the mortgage transfer. 

The committee finds that the acceptance by Louis Block of the 
$5,000 kickback from Max Singer in connection with the placement 
of welfare fund insurance in 1949 and the collection of commissions 
by Lippel on the placement of the annuities when he was one of those 
for whom annuities were being purchased, reveal once again how the 
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Block family and those connected with it considered union office as 
an instrument for personal profit. 

The committee finds that the leadership of the two unions was 
equally proficient in the operation of the obnoxious testimonial dinner 
racket in which employers having contracts with the union were 
‘“Snduced”’ to invest $1,000 to $1,500 for advertisements in souvenir 
journals. The testimonial for Gorman, the international secretary- 
treasurer, is a case in point. Here $55,000 was realized from which 
Lippel and Casale helped themselves to $5,000 each with the approval 
of Max Block, with $15,000 going for the purchase of Government 
bonds for the guest of honor that he declined to accept. The inanity 
of Max Block’s statement, ‘“‘What else were we going to do with the 
money?” established for the record the extent of his responsibility 
for the unions’ general welfare. 

The committee finds that the sale by Gorman of Reading Tube 
stock to Julius Schwartz, a labor relations representative of Food 
Fair Stores, was a transaction suggestive of an improper relationship. 
Louis Stein, president of Food Fair, arranged for Gorman to buy the 
stock for $5,000, and eventually arranged for Schwartz to buy it back 
from Gorman at the same price, although the open market quotation 
at the time of this transfer was $600 less. The committee must 
condemn this practice as not being in conformity with standards 
barring the proffer or acceptance of monetary favors involving parties 
to be found on the opposite sides of a collective bargaining table. 

The committee finds that the auditing procedures followed by the 
two unions fell far short of accepted practice and were responsible 
for the deplorable and shocking misuse of union funds. While it was 
true that a certified public accountant was employed his fee was 
minimal and he was limited to acceptance of the books and records 
“as is,’ with no provision made for a detailed examination of expendi- 
tures to ascertain if they were in accord with the constitution and by- 
laws of the union and legal in every respect. The testimony shows 
that the accountant qualified the financial statements he prepared 
by stating that there was no “independent verification” of the transac- 
tions reflected by the books and records, thereby relieving himself of 
any responsibility in that regard. Nevertheless, the testimony shows 
that the nature of the audits was misrepresented to the membership 
with emphasis being placed on the employment of a CPA but no 
mention being made of lack of certification of the audit itself. 

The committee feels gratified that the resignations of Max and 
Louis Block, Lippel, Casale, and Singer appear to have resulted from 
the exposure of the conditions in these two locals. It can only hope 
that the evils shown to have existed will be permanently cured. It is 
imperative that Congress enact legislation dealing witn effective 
financial reporting by unions subject to check by the Government 
and providing for full publication to union members. 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1959. 

I was not a member of the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field until February 1959, 
and consequently I did not sit in on the hearings and executive 
sessions on which the attached report was prepared. Under these 
circumstances, I have taken no part in the preparation and submission 
of the report. 


Homer E. Capenart. 
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Mr. McCtettan, from the Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field, submitted the following 


REPORT 


Loca 107, IntTeRNATIONAL BroTHERHOOD oF TEAMSTERS, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, Pa. 


The investigation by the committee in Philadelphia, Pa., was con- 
cerned largely with the activities of certain Teamsters Unions in that 
area, principally the Highway Truck Drivers & Helpers Union, Local 
107. This union with its membership of 14,000, is the most powerful 
teamsters local in Pennsylvania, and whoever controls that union has 
a dominating influence over all other Teamsters locals in the area. 

Raymond Cohen, a longtime business agent of local 107, was able 
to get himself elected as secretary-treasurer of this union in 1954, in 
a ballot election, after a “rigged” election in his favor was declared 
invalid by the international. The facts as developed by the com- 
mittee provided a narrative of how one man, ruthlessly and without 
scruples, obtained control of a union by violence, retained his control 
by terror and brutality, and proceeded to “milk’”’ the union funds for 
his own personal enrichment. 

The manner in which Cohen came to power was described for the 
committee by Mr. Raymond J. Kelly of St. Augustine Beach, Fla., 
a member of the Teamsters Union for 35 years, and former business 
agent of local 107. 

In 1934, local 107 in Philadelphia was formed as an offshoot of 
Teamsters Local 470. It enjoyed a rapid and steady growth to its 
present membership of 14,000. For 20 years prior to 1954 the secre- 
tary-treasurer of local 107 and its guiding hand during this period of 
expansion, was Edward Crumbock. 

ile Crumbock was secretary-treasurer, Kelly was business agent 
and recording secretary. According to the bylaws of the union 
all business agents were elected officials at that time. Also during 
this period Joseph Grace was president of local 107, which position 
was more or less a figurehead as far as the actual operation of the 
union’s activities was concerned. 

The election of officers for a 4-year period was scheduled to take 
= at the union hall in the regular meeting of the membership held 

unday, November 15, 1953. The attendance on this occasion was 


877 
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described as “overwhelming” as compared to the usual attendance 
for a meeting of this kind. 

All of the incumbent officers with the exception of the secretary- 
treasurer were nominated and elected by voice vote without oppo- 
sition. 

With President Joe Grace presiding, nominations were then opened 
for the position of secretary-treasurer, and Kelly’s testimony describes 
what transpired in the next 20 minutes. 


Mr. Ketuy. Well, Joseph Grace was nominated, and he 
had no opposition, and Brentowsky was nominated for vice 
president and business agent without opposition, and then 
it came to nominations for secretary. Nominations were 
opened for secretary. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was the position held by Mr. Crum- 
bock? 

Mr. Ke tty. Sir? 

. ae Kernnepy. Is this the position held by Mr. Crum- 
ock? 

Mr. Keuty. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the most important position in 
the union, is it not? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes; it is. 

The nominations were opened, and someone jumped up 
and nominated Raymond Cohen; there was a quick second, 
and, of course, they had to have a second, and all hell broke 
loose. They jumped on the seat and started stomping and 
shouting “Cohen,” and nobody could be heard. Of course, 
a man who wanted to nominate Crumbock just wasn’t seen, 
and he had his hand up and standing there through this 
“‘voung riot,”’ I would call it, and they jumped all over the 
place. Of course, Eddy wasn’t nominated. 

Mr. Kennepy. The president of the local, Joe Grace, 
never recognized anybody that wanted to nominate? 

Mr. Ketty. A man by the name of Bob Duncan stood 
there for fully 10 minutes with his hand in the air waiting 
to be recognized. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Grace then rule that the nomina- 
tions were closed? 

Mr. Ketty. Someone asked for the nominations be closed 
and they were closed. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Cohen was nominated and thus 
elected, is that right, without any opposition? 

Mr. Ketty. That is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Crumbock’s name had never even 
gone in? 

Mr. Ketty. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the meeting break up shortly after- 
ward? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, did you feel or understand or know at 
that time that the election hall had been stacked with sup- 
porters of Raymond Cohen? 
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Mr. Ketty. Well, from the action of the membership, I 
would say yes, because we never had that kind of a meeting 
before in the whole existence of the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you surprised that Joe Grace would 
not recognize the man? 

Mr. Ketuy. Very much. 

: Mr. Kennepy. The people who were supporting Crum- 
ock? 

M . Ketiy. Very much surprised. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have a meeting afterward? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir; directly after the meeting, we had a 
board meeting upstairs. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was the old board, was it? 

Mr. Ketty. That is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any discussion of the election at 
that time? 

Mr. Keuuy. Well, Crumbock asked Cohen why he did it, 
and he said he just felt he was entitled to it or words to that 
effect, and he thought he did a goddamn swell job (pp. 10406— 
10407). 


It was obvious that the sudden election of Cohen in such a manner, 
without the incumbent of 20 years even having an opportunity to get 
his name placed in nomination, could not have been arranged without 
thorough preparation and rehearsal. According to Kelly, Cohen’s 
wife had reported him too ill to work some time prior to the election 
and, durlng this period of time, Cohen, in his “illness,” was holding 
meetings in various parts of the city and even over in Trenton, N.J., 
arranging support for his election. 

Such an obvious “frame up” was too much even for Dave Beck, 
then international president of the Teamsters, who declared the 
election void and ordered that local 107 should have new nominations 
and a secret ballot election. Pending the election by secret ballot, 
— sent in Thomas Flynn as trustee to operate the union’s regular 
affairs. 

In the ensuing months Cohen campaigned vigorously with 100 or 
more men workingin his behalf, and apparently with unlimited 
funds to spend. Active in Cohen’s behalf was Ben Lapensohn, who, 
several years before, had been kicked out of the union by Ed Crum- 
bock for taking a payoff in a labor dispute, and who became a key 
figure in this committee’s investigation. Lapensohn was described 
to the committee as being close to the racketeer element and the 
“smart money guys” in Philadelphia. Also prominent in the cam- 
paign to get Cohen elected to the powerful union was Al Berman, 
well known in Philadelphia as a ‘‘numbers man.” 

In the subsequent union election held in May 1954, Cohen was 
overwhelmingly elected over Crumbock who had held the office for 
20 years. Regarding this development, the committee brought out 


the following information: 
Mr. Kennepy. Do A have any explanation as to why 
Mr. Cohen had these kinds of associations, and Mr. Crum- 
bock had done a good job running the union, why it was that 


Mr. Cohen won the election? 
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; Mr. Ketuy. Well, there was only one word for it. It was 
ear. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was fear? 

Mr. Ke.ty. Fear, that is true. And another—sir? 

Mr. Kennepy. On what do you base the conclusion that 
it was fear? 

Mr. Kertuy. Well, I had several phone calls myself from 
different members that they were told by their stewards to 
mark their ballot and fold it in such a manner that before 
they dropped it in the box they could show it to the Cohen 
watchers to show that they voted for Cohen. 

Mr. Kennepy. The ballot was such that you could put 
the person for whom you were voting, you could check it and 
fold it and nobody could see it; is that right? 

Mr. KE.ty. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you were told to fold it the other way 
so that it could be seen when you put the ballot in the box? 

Mr. Ketuy. That is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know a number of other people who 
were told to do that? 

Mr. Ketuy. I wasn’t told to do that. Other members 
were told to do that, and they called me and told me. 

Mr. Kennepy. That they were instructed to do that? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Mr. Kennupy. Did you, in fact, know that a large num- 
ber had done that? 

Mr. Ketiy. Well, they had to, because the stewards, who 
were definitely Cohen men, had to see the ballot, and if they 
didn’t show the ballot, they were just in trouble (p. 10410). 


The violence that took place during the campaign in early 1954 
lends full credence to Kelly’s testimony. 

Vincent Minisci, a member of local 107 since 1944, and formerly a 
union steward at Dennis Trucking Co. in Philadelphia, described what 
happened to him because he openly favored Ed Crumbock over Cohen 
in the May 1954, election. Shortly after the election Minisci called at 
the union hall to pay the dues for the men in his garage. As he was 
leaving the hall, he was struck from behind, then severely kicked and 
beaten by three of Cohen’s “goons,’’ whom he identified as Joseph 
“Cinders” Cendrowski, Arthur “Yutz’’ Miller, and Armand Palermi. 
Minisci reported the assault to the police, but no arrests were ever 
made. Minisci told the committee he was ‘afraid’? to press the 
charges. 

“Cinders” Cendrowski, who was appointed by Cohen after the elec- 
tion as a dispatcher at the union hall, has a background similar to that 
of most of Cohen’s appointees, namely, a history of repeated arrests 
highlighted by occasional terms in the penitentiary for such crimes as 
burglary, larceny, and inciting to riot. He, together with “Yutz” 
Miller and Palermi, invoked the fifth amendment to all questions re- 
garding the cowardly beating of Minisci. In testimony interrupted 
by frequent consultations with their attorneys, John Rogers Carroll 
and Richard H. Markowitz, all three “goons” also took the fifth 
amendment on whether they had worked in behalf of Cohen’s election, 
had ever been paid any union money other than regular salary, or 
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whether they even were acquainted with Ben Lapensohn. This was a 
procedure that developed a greater significance as the hearing pro- 
gressed. 

A dispatcher at the union hiring hall is an important position, since 
that person exercises control over jobs for union members. It was 
typical, therefore, that Cendrowski’s codispatcher at the union hall 
was Peter Luscko with a long criminal record including a 5- to 10- 
year prison term for larceny and attempting to kill a patrolman. 

Samuel Gravenor, a long time business agent at the Wilmington, 
Del., branch of local 107, was another victim of Cohen’s strong-arm 
squad. Shortly after the election, Gravenor was in Philadelphia to 
attend a meeting of the Teamsters Joint Council. As he approached 
the meeting hall, he was assaulted like Minisci by three men, two of 
whom held him while the third ‘thug,’ John Myhasuk, beat him 
mercilessly, necessitating his hospitalization for emergency treatment. 

That John Myhasuk seemed to be Cohen’s favorite “thug’’ was the 
impression created after the committee heard the testimony of 
William G. Roberts, another Myhasuk victim. Like Minisci, 
Roberts was a union steward and known to be a Crumbock supporter. 
Here is Robert’s description of what happened on February 23, 1954: 


Mr. Roserts. I was in the union on company business and 
I was the steward in the garage where I worked, and we had 
some trouble with a man, and I went down there on a griev- 
ance, and I was inside. After the trouble was straightened 
out I came out, and when I was coming out the door I was hit. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were the circumstances of your being 
hit? 

Mr. Rosenrts. I walked out the door and this John My- 
hasuk, he said, ‘You rat,” and well I can’t say it here, but 
I turned around to face him, and I got hit with something, 
or with his fist, but that was the last | remember, and I woke 
up inside the union hall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go to a hospital afterward? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did they tell you about it? 

Mr. Roserts. They X-rayed my face and head and they 
found nothing was broken, and they dressed the cuts and 
they sent me home. When I got home my face started to 
blacken up and that night my wife was in the hospital at the 
time having an operation, and I had to get myself together 
enough to go visit her. 

When I walked into the hospital I had a hat on, and I never 
wear a hat, and she hollered, “Oh, my God, what happened 
to you?” 

So I told her, and I went home after the visit and I went 
to bed, and the following day I felt lousy and my face was 
all black and all and so they admitted me to the University 
of Pennsylvania Hospital, and I was in there until Saturday, 
4 days (pp. 10459-10460). 


Roberts thereafter swore out a warrant for Myhasuk but, out of 
fear for the welfare of himself and his family, he subsequently dropped 
the prosecution after Cohen was elected head of the union. 
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John Myhasuk, formerly a member of local 107, was, at the time of 
the hearing, residing at Las Vegas, Nev. His qualifications as a 
“goon” were established when he admitted having previously killed 
one man with a screwdriver during a fight, for which crime he served 
only 13 months in the penitentiary on a manslaughter charge. My- 
hasuk also admitted that Reser ‘deutiieny the Cohen appointed dis- 
patcher at the union hiring hall, was arrested with Myhasuk concern- 
ing thissame crime. After briefing the committee on that much of his 
past history, Myhasuk then invoked the fifth amendment in response 
to all questions regarding the beating of Roberts and Gravenor. He 
repeatedly took the fifth amendment relative to all inquiry regarding 
any payments made to him by Raymond Cohen or by Teamsters 
local 107, and whether or not he had ever received any money other 
than his regular pay as a truckdriver. 

In addition to the use of a strong arm squad to whip the membership 
into line, Cohen, according to information developed by the committee, 
expended large sums of money to get himself elected, which funds 
ultimately were siphoned from the union treasury after Cohen gained 
control. Charles O’Lear and Ed Battisfore both took refuge behind 
the fifth amendment with reference to all questions regarding a special 
bank account they opened durmg the spring of 1954 to finance Cohen’s 
election campaign in the union. They refused to tell the committee 
the source of the money that went into this account, and refused to 
comment as to whether any of the funds came from the criminal ele- 
ments in Philadelphia. Likewise, these two men who were subse- 
quently rewarded by Cohen with appointments as business agents, 
repeatedly refused to identify the checks written by them against this 
account and drawn to ‘‘Cash” during the period of Cohen’s campaign. 
The total amount of these checks was $4,528.87. Battisfore and 
O’Lear stubbornly declined to make any comment whatever regarding 
the nature of the expenditures from this fund, invoking the fifth 
amendment to all questions. 

One of the most important Teamster unions in the Philadelphia 
area is local 169, the Warehousemen’s Union, with a membership of 
7,000. Records of this local introduced at the hearings reflected that 
the officers of local 169 supported Cohen in his campaign, and that 
this support included financial assistance to Cohen personally from 
the treasury of local 169 for $4,573.43. Edward J. Hartsough, for 26 
years president of local 169 surprised the committee by the attitude 
assumed by him on the witness stand. After having previously in- 
dicated he would answer all questions and not invoke the fifth amend- 
ment, Hartsough appeared before the committee accompanied by the 
attorneys for Raymond Cohen, John Rogers Carroll, and Richard H. 
Markowitz, and proceeded to take the fifth amendment a total of 36 
‘times. Hartsough steadfastly refused to offer any explanation to the 
committee for local 169 making a “loan” to Raymond Cohen for 
$4,573.43. He refused to identify $3,000 in checks payable to Cohen 
from local 169. Hartsough did admit that his union supported Ray- 
mond Cohen and that he personally had assisted in writing some of 
the material used in Cohen’s campaign. However, when questioned 
as to whether his union paid for 10,000 stickers entitled “I’m for 
Cohen” or for 5,000 folders entitled ‘“Crumbock Takes Another Load 
Away,” Hartsough replied, ‘I respectfully decline to answer on the 
ground that to do so may be evidence against me.” 
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Hartsough was asked whether Cohen had made a special trip to 
Florida to see him and solicit his financial assistance in return for 
Cohen’s support of Hartsough for president of the Teamsters Joint 
Council. Although he admitted Cohen had subsequently supported 
him for the presidency of the joint council, Hartsough refused to 
comment on whether such a bargain was made. 

Chairman McClellan presented to the witness a check for $3,000, 
dated November 18, 1954, drawn by Ben Lapensohn and payable to 
Hartsough and one for $2,000, dated January 12, 1955, drawn by 
Hartsough to Lapensohn. At the time these checks were written, 
Lapensohn was business agent and “‘fixer’’ for local 107. Despite 
repeated questions Hartsough 1efused to explain the transactions and 
took the fifth amendment when asked whether the thousand dollar 
differential represented a kickback. 

The committee endeavored to piece together from the records of 
local 107 an accurate picture of the union’s funds used to get Cohen 
elected as secretary-treasurer. Legitimate expenditures, such as poll- 
ing places, ballots, ballot boxes, and so forth, totaled $26,606.45. 
Added to this were a series of expenditures which yet remain to be 
explained. 

After taking control of local 107 in June 1954, Cohen immediatel 
started spending large amounts from the union treas to pay o 
those expenses = personally incurred to get himself elected. The 


exact amount that went for this purpose could not be determined 
accurately. Even though some expenditures were charged to election 
expenses in the union books, information developed by the committee 
relative to kickbacks, as well as altered and falsified entries indicating 


a diversion of funds, made it impossible to pinpoint an accurate figure. 
All union officials and members who figured in Cohen’s campaign took 
refuge in the fifth amendment in response to all questions regarding 
election expenses. 

Staff member John B. Flanagan testified that the records of local 
107 reflected a total expenditure of $85,344.98 for items having to do 
with the election itself, and with Cohen’s campaign. A major portion 
consisted of two checks totaling $25,000 written to “Cash” just after 
Cohen took over as secretary-treasurer. The stubs showed the checks 
were written for “truck check, time lost, and election expenses.” 
The only explanation in the records for the disposal of the $25,000 
was two lists of names purporting to show the amount paid to each 
person with some shown receiving as high as $600. The names 
included the known Cohen supporters, many of whom were subse- 
quently rewarded by Cohen with union jobs as business agents or 
organizers. More about these cash payments will be set forth later 
in this report. 

Introduced jnto evidence were two union checks payable to Samuel 
Kirsch. One check, dated September 24, 1954, for $4,500 and the other, 
dated December 20, 1954, for $4,000, were both signed by Cohen 
as secretary-treasurer. The check stubs identified the expenditures 
as “return of election expenses.” At that time Samuel Kirsch was 
an advertising solicitor for the Pennsylvania Federationist, a labor 
journal put out by Ben Lapensohn. Lapensohn, prominent in the 
committee’s investigation, was most influential in getting Cohen 
elected and was rewarded with a $200-a-week union job as a business 
agent. More commonly he was referred to as the “fixer” or as a 
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“trouble-shooter.’”’ Samuel Kirsch was under subpena to appear 
before the committee but died a few days before the start of the hear- 
ings. Mr. Flanagan testified that Kirsch when interviewed told the 
staff members that he received none of the money, but took the two 
checks to the bank obtaining the $8,500 in cash which he thereafter 
turned over to Ben Lapensohn. 

Relative to the $4,573.43 which Teamster local 169 loaned to 
Cohen personally for his campaign, Cohen repaid local 169 with a 
check for that amount drawn on the account of local 107 under date 
of December 6, 1954. 

Cohen apparently felt that the membership of local 107 should pay 
a high price for getting him into office. On July 12, 1954, he wrote 
himself a union check for $1,000 as reimbursement for the trip he made 
to Florida to solicit Ed Hartsough’s assistance during the campaign. 
In addition he wrote himself another check for $6,228.30 which was 
the difference between his former salary as business agent and his 
new salary as secretary-treasurer, retroactive to January 1, 1954. 
This retroactive pay raise was not enough, however, so Cohen wrote 
himself still another union check for $5,673.80 which he charged off 
as “expenses,”’ also retroactive to January 1, 1954. It is noted that 
during this same period Cohen had already received his regular 
expense allowance as a business agent. 

Early in his campaign, Cohen had solicited the service of Attorney 
Thomas D. McBride, who apparently served without pay until Cohen 
was elected, because on June 25, 1954, McBride was tendered a union 
check for $7,500 as a retainer, retroactive to December 1, 1953. This 
will be discussed further. 

The strength of the labor movement in the United States lies in true 
democracy in the unions. That democracy died in local 107 with 
the advent of Cohen was demonstra.ed by the ruthless expulsion of 
the elected business agents and their replacement by inexperienced 
men, personally appointed by Cohen and therefore dependent on 
Cohen’s good will to stay in office. 

Raymond Kelly, business agent and recording secretary from the 
formation of local 107 in 1934, until his dismissal by Cohen in 1954, 
told the committee how he lost his position in the union. Kelly was 
reelected without opposition as business agent and recording secretary 
in November 1953, to serve an additional 3-year term. Kelly told 
the committee that Cohen had approached him, promising a raise in 
salary from $200 to $300 a week if Kelly would support him for 
secretary-treasurer. This offer Kelly declined. After the election, 
Kelly was called in by Cohen, at which time Joe Grace, president, 
and Ed Walker, a Cohen-appointed business agent, were present. 
Cohen told Kelly at this time that Kelly should quit and retire on 
his pension; a suggestion Kelly refused to follow. Why he did leave 
the union shortly thereafter is described in his testimony. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you hear from them again? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. In August, I just don’t know the date, 
but it was on a Friday afternoon, Walker came into the 
office and said ‘Don’t report back. We don’t want you to 
come back here Monday.” 

I said, ‘‘How about Tuesday?” 

He said, “‘No, nor Tuesday, nor Wednesday either. Stay 
the hell away from here, if you know what I mean.” 
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So I said, ‘‘Whose orders are they?”’ 

He said, ‘‘Mine, Joe Grace’s and Ray Cohen,” he says, 
“and don’t be putting words into my mouth.” 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he mean that you should stay 
away? 

What did you think he meant when he said that you 
should stay away? 

Mr. Ketty. Just don’t come back, brother. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you think something would happen 
to you if you did? 

Mr. Ketty. Definitely. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you think would happen to you? 

Mr. Ketty. Well, others had been beaten up. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever come back? 

Mr. Ketty. No, sir, I didn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why? 

Mr. Ketiy. Well, I just wanted to stay in good health, 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you leave Philadelphia after that? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, I did. I left Philadelphia in 1955, 
January of 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive a pension from the joint 
council? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the pension that you receive? 

Mr. Keuiy. $263.24 a month. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if Cohen tried to keep you 
from getting that pension? 

Mr. Ketty. It was told to me that he had it stopped for 
a while, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was stopped for a while, is that right? 

Mr. Keuuy. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long had you been a teamster at the 
time that you were kicked out? 

Mr. Ke.iy. How long had I been a union teamster? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Ketry. Thirty-five years. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you went down to Florida then? 

Mr. Ke tty. Yes, sir. I leased some property down there 
and I have been operating ever since (pp. 10412-10413). 


What happened to the other business agents is described in Kelly’s 
further testimony. 


Mr. Kennepy. After this election, he began appointing 
the business agents, rather than electing them, is that right 
rather than the union electing them? 

Mr. Ketiy. They are all appointed; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kunnepy. They are all appointed now? 

Mr. Keutty. Definitely. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Raymond Cohen is the one that 
appoints them? 

Mr. Keuuy. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was anyone else thrown out of their jobs, 
as you were, ordered to leave their office? 

Mr. Kxetuiy. Yes. Binkowski was thrown out. 
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. Kennepy. Who was that? 
Mr. Keuuy. My partner, William Binkowski. 
Mr. Kennepy. He was thrown out of his job? 
Mr. Ke tty. Yes, sir. He was vice president and business 


Mr. Kennepy. Had he been elected also? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennzpy. And he was just ordered out of his office? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he leave also for the same reason that 
you did? 

Mr. Ketty. Definitely. | 

Mr. Krennepy. He wanted to stay healthy? 

Mr. Ke tty. Definitely. 

Mr. Kennepy. Anybody else? 

Mr. Keuty. Well, James Murphy, John Fisher, and Harry 
Tustin, they were each given $5,000 apiece to resign. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were paid $5,000 to get out of the 
union? 

Mr. Ketxy. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What position did they hold at that time? 

Mr. Ketuy. Business agents. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were given $5,000? 

Mr. Ketty. Kelleher resigned and went on pension. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did that give complete control of the 
union to Raymond Cohen? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you understand that he has complete 
control over the union at the present time? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. He can run it completely as he sees fit, is 
that right? 

Mr. Katty. In his position, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And in his position of power, he threw you 
and these other gentlemen out of their position, even though 
they had been elected? 

Mr. Keuuy. That is right (p. 10414). 


Samuel Gravenor, business agent in the Wilmington, Del., branch of 
local 107, who had been beaten by John Myhasuk and two other men, 
described how he was forced out of the union so he could no longer even 
work as a truckdriver. 


Mr. Kennepy. After the election, Mr. Cohen took office, 
and did you continue as business agent? 

Mr. Gravenor. No. The election was over on a Tuesday, 
I believe, and I resigned that Friday of that week. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Was there any pressure put on you to re- 

sign? 

Mr. Gravenor. No; there wasn’t enough time. I re- 
signed first. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you then attempt to go back to your 
former job as truckdriver? 

Mr. Gravenor. Not immediately. I sent my dues in to 
local 107, Wilmington, where I was a member, and in regis- 
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tered mail. They returned the check with no explanation, 
just the check in an envelope. 

Mr. Kennepy. You sent your money in with your dues to 
the union and they sai the check to you? 

Mr. Gravenor. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. They refused to accept your dues? 

Mr. Gravenor. Twice. 

Mr. Kennepy. Therefore, you wouldn’t be a member in 
good standing, is that correct? 

Mr. Gravenor. That is correct. 

Mr..Kennepy. Therefore, it would be impossible for you 
to get a job as truckdriver? 

Mr. Gravenor. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they give any reason for not accepting 
your dues? 

Mr. Gravenor. None whatever. They sent the check 
back in an envelope. 

Mr. Kennepy. That deprived you of your livelihood or 
what you expected to be your livelihood? 

Mr. Gravenor. That is right (pp. 10468-10469). 


Firmly entrenched, Cohen let the rank-and-file membership know 
that he would not tolerate opposition of any kind, and that he knew 
how to utilize fear as the weapon of control. A case in point involves 
Robert Rifkin of Philadelphia at whose apartment a meeting was held 
by some of the fenk-and tile members. These union members were 
becoming increasingly alarmed at Cohen’s apparent misuse of union 


funds and his refusal to permit the membership to elect their business 
agents. Rifkin was a truckdriver and a member of local 107. In 
October 1956, the night after the meeting in his apartment, he noticed 
two men standing on the roe outside the door to his apartment 


house. Recognizing one of them as a “goon’’ from the union, and 
sensing trouble he called the police. On their arrival the patrolmen 
noted two men leaving the porch and took them into custody. One 
of the men, John Zoroichak, was seen attempting to dispose of a ball- 
peen hammer under a parked car, which the police retrieved. Arrested 
with Zoroichak was Nicholas Frank, alias John Wendell. On the 

orch, the police found a sharply pointed iron bar about 2 feet long, 
What happened is described in the report of Investigating Officer 
David J. Cordivari of the Philadelphia Police labor squad. 


At about 8:05 p.m., e.s.t., on Tuesday, October 16, 1956, 
the assigned received a telephone [call] from Sergeant 
Fleming, police radio, regarding the apprehension of two 
members of local No. 107, AFL-CIO Truck Drivers & 
Helpers, by police officers of the 31st policy district. The 
sergeant stated that all parties, including the complainant, 
were in the 31st district and were awaiting further action by 
the labor squad. The assigned proceeded to the subject 
police district and conducted an investigation and obtained 
the following information: 

Mr. Robert Rifkin, residence 3018 West Lehigh Avenue, 27 
years and white, the complainant, stated that he has been 
an employes of Linton’s Resturant for the past 11 years. He 
is employed as a truckdriver and has been a member of local 
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No. 107 for the same period of time. To lend some back- 
ground to this incident, the complainant went on to state that 
during the last election, when the present secretary-treasurer 
of local No. 107, Raymond Cohen, was running against the 
incumbent, Edward Crumbock, he, the complainant, took 
part in electioneering for Crumbock. Since that time 
he has stood in disfavor with the union since Cohen was 
elected, and further that he took little part if any in union 
activities. On Monday evening, October 15, 1956, the 
complainant received a telephone call from a friend who 
requested the use of his apartment to conduct a meeting 
amongst seven or eight men who desired to discuss the 
possibility of organizing some competition against the Cohen 
faction for the forthcoming election which still does not 
come due for another 2 years. However, it was stated that 
conditions at local No. 107 are not as peaceful as would 
appear on the outside, and apparently there are some who 
want to begin organizing against Cohen. The meeting 
which was more of a general discussion ended, and the men 
left. It might be noted that the complainant refused to 
name any of the persons who attended the meeting. 

On Tuesday evening, October 16, 1956, the complainant 
was preparing to leave his first floor apartment. This was 
at about 7:25 p.m. As he approached the front door he 
observed a man on the porch of his residence. He recognized 
the man as a local 107 man whom he knew by reputation as a 
“goon.” He immediately returned to his own apartment and 
called the police. 

Officers Ward No. 3911 and Richardson No. 3091, of the 
31st police district, responded and as they approached the 
subject residence observed two men walking off the porch 
and away from them in the opposite direction. The police- 
men apprehended them, called the complainant and pro- 
ceeded with all parties to the district, at which time the 
labor squad was notified. 

The assigned arrived at the district at about 8:45 p.m., and 
obtained the preceding facts from the complainant. The 
two men apprehended were immediately recognized for their 
past activities during the Horn & Hardart organizational 
campaign. The two men were one John Zoroichak, 34 years, 
and white, residence 750 South Front Street, unemployed. 
The other was one John Wendell, 6 Golden Ridge Drive, 
Morrisville, Pa. Police photos of both these men are held 
by the labor squad, however, the latter man named here is 
a as one Nicholas Frank, residence 2724 North 12th 

treet. 

These men stated upon being interrogated that they had 
been hired by a “gypsy” trucker to assist him in delivering 
500 bushels of apples to the A. & P. supermarket in Yeadon, 
Pa., and that upon completion of the delivery had driven 
them back into Philadelphia and dropped them off on Lehigh 
Avenue to take a trolley. They could not furnish the 
name or address of the trucker. They went on to state that, 
as both of them were walking toward the corner to take a 
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trolley, the two officers previously named took them into 
custody. They could not understand why they had been 
taken into custody and denied any intentions of desiring to 
intimidate or harm the complainant in any way. 

The police officers stated that as they approached and the 
defendants began to walk away they observed Zoroichak 
throw a ballpeen hammer under a car parked at the curb. 
Also found on the complainant’s porch was an improvised 
pinch bar about 2 feet long, pointed at one end and taped 
with a rubber crutch butt on the other to muffle any hammer- 
ing sounds. Both defendants denied any knowledge of either 
of these tools. 

The complainant stated upon further questioning that he 
did not desire to prosecute. Any desired arrest in the matter 
was left to the discretion of the district. The men were 
finally released in the custody of one Ben Lapensohn, an 
employee and representative of local No. 107, with a verbal 
commitment that the complainant would not be molested 
any further. The complainant seemed satisfied with the 
action taken and was informed by the assigned that, should 
he be bothered or even contacted in any way by the local, 
other than official business, he should contact the labor 
squad immediately. 


When Rifkin appeared before the committee, he was accompanied 
by Attorneys John Rogers Carroll and Richard H. Markowitz, who 
appeared also as counsel for Raymond Cohen. Rifkin advised that 


local 107, and not he himself, was payin for his attorneys. Relative 
1 


to the above incident, Rifkin said he called the police because he was 
in fear of his life. Furthermore, he stated he was afraid to return 
home that night after leaving the police station, and instead went to 
his father’s house where he stayed the next few nights. Rifkin in- 
formed the committee that on the advice of his father who is president 
of a waiters’ union in New Jersey, he went to Raymond Cohen and 
personally apologized. He explained, “I apologized to Mr. Cohen for 
the trouble I caused, not for using my home, sir.” Sandwiched be- 
tween numerous conferences with his counsel, Rifkin finally got it 
across to the committee that the reason he went to see Mr. E chen 
was “after I sat down and thought about it, and thought things over 
somewhat, I reckon, I came to the conclusion that I was all wrong.” 
The exact position in which Rifkin found himself is best explained in 
the following testimony. 


Mr. Kennepy. Well, tell me that, if that affected—these 
two visitors to your home—whether that affected your think- 
ing as to whether you had been all wrong or not. When you 
sat down and thought about it, did you think about that? 

Mr. Rirxin. Pardon me. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Just answer whether you thought about 
that when you were thinking about whether you were all 
wrong. 

Mr. Rirxrn. Well, I guess I thought about it. 

The CuarrMan. Are you still thinking about it? 


44333—59— pt. 2——2 
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Mr. Rirxin. No, sir. 
The CuarrMan. Are you still scared? 
Mr. Rirxrn. No, sir. 
The CuarrMan. You are not scared now? 
Mr. Rirxin. No, sir. 
The CHarrMan. You have made your peace with the 
bosses, have you? 

Mr. Rirxin. Well, I wouldn’t say that, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You were afraid then. That is why you 
went to them, isn’t it? 

Mr. Rirxrin. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You are still afraid, aren’t you? 

Mr. Rirxin. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You manifest every evidence of it as you 
testify. 

Mr. Kennepy. I have just one more question. Did 
Mr. Cohen accept your apology? 

Mr. Rirxrn. Yes, sir (p. 10451). 


That Cohen intended to stop any grassroots opposition before it 
started was evidenced by further testimony of Vincent Minisci. 
Minisci told the committee that after he suffered the beating in 
June 1954 at the bands of ‘Cinders’? Cendrowski, “Yutz’’ Miller, 
and Armand Palermi, he found it more and more difficult to discharge 
his responsibilities as a union steward. Since he could no longer get 
cooperation at the union in processing the grievances for his men, he 
resigned as steward. Minisci was one of the men who attended the 
meeting in Rifkin’s apartment where they discussed Cohen’s trips to 
Florida at union expense, Cohen’s expensive yacht, and whether union 
funds were being misused. He told of receiving a telephone call from 
Rifkin in October of 1956, wherein Rifkin “informed me that the boys 
were up after him at his apartment trying to break into his apartment 
and beat him up.’’ What then happened to Minisci is set forth in 
his own words: 


Mr. Mriniscr. I went to work the next morning at my job. 
I usually start or did start, between 1 and 2 or 3 o'clock 
in the morning. 

I got down around the garage there, and I was a little 
cautious on the outside there, and it was kind of dark around 
the neighborhood, and I finally managed to get inside the 
yard, and we have a big fence all around our garage and lot, 
and it seemed kind of funny that morning because all of 
the lights were out in the yard and there were no flood- 
lights on. 

I was the only man that started at 3 o’clock. As a rule 
there were more than myself, or four or five boys there to 
start at that time in the morning. 

So, as I went along with the procedure of hooking up my 
trailer to my tractor, and I distinctly remember the dis- 
patcher starting in front of my truck, and the first thing 
I knew somebody came up on the side of me from underneath 
the trailer or where, I don’t remember, and hit me alongside 
of the head, the left side, with a pipe. 
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I threw myself inside the cab of the truck, and someone 
opened the door on the right-hand side and hit me on the top 
of the head with a hammer. 

I still have a hole up there to prove my point. 

Mr. Kennepy. As you crawled into your cab, someone 
opened the other door and hit you on the head? 

Mr. Minisc1. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You still have a hole in your head? 

Mr. Minisctr. I certainly do. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right up at the top? 

Mr. Miniscr. Right at the top of my head. I tried to kick 
this other fellow off that was hitting me with the pipe, and 
keep my hand on top of my head, and my leg was out of the 
door, and he kept hitting me in the shins and broke up all 
of my shins; and this other fellow hit me across the arm 
with a hammer. 

The dispatcher ran away then, and he didn’t want no parts 
of that, and they left as soon as they can, and I don’t know 
where or how they got in there or if they were admitted 
or not (pp. 10437-10438). 


Minisci related that even though badly beaten and bleeding pro- 
fusely, he retained consciousness, and he himself called the police, as 
the dispatcher at the garage was “too nervous.” The police came 
and took Minisci to the hospital where he was given emergenc 
treatment. Later that morning he returned to work and took a Sie 
out on a trip for Arlington, Va. According to Minisci, he either 
passed out or blacked out near Washington, D.C., and was involved in 
a minor traffic accident. Returning to Philadelphia, he was informed 
by his company that he was fired. Minisci stated he subsequently 
learned that his employer discharged him because of pressure from 
the union. Although an experienced truckdriver, Minisci was unable 
to get union clearance for another job. Significant was the fact that 
“‘Cinders’”’ Cendrowski, a Cohen-appointed goon and one of Minisci’s 
assailants in the June 1954 beating, was one of the operators of the 
union hiring hall where job clearance is obtained. inisci told the 
committee that his wife then be to receive telephone calls and 
threats, and several months passed without employment. In order to 
live he mortgaged his home which had been paid for and eventually, 
because his livelihood was taken from him, he moved to California, 
where he presently lives and works. 

In his testimony, Minisci stated he traced the ownership of a 
suspicious-looking car which was in the vicinity at the time of his 
last beating, and that he gave this information to the Philadelphia 

olice, but that nothing ever came of it. Detective David Cordivari 
identified a copy of the report of his investigation on the second 
beating of Minisci, which report showed that no arrest was made nor 
was the dispatcher who was present at the time of the beating ever 
interviewed by the police. 

Staff member John B. Flanagan testified regarding information 
furnished by various members of local 107 who cooperated when 
originally interviewed. Most of these took the fifth amendment 
when later testifying before the committee, at which time they 
were counseled by John Rogers Carroll and Richard H. Markowitz, 
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the attorneys for Raymond Cohen. Flanagan related that the business 
agents and organizers appointed by Cohen had a stranglehold over the 
membership. These members had told the staff that at a meeting of 
local 107 held Sunday, March 16, 1958, Cohen told the members he 
would “‘fix’’ those who went against him, meaning they would either 
meet with physical violence, loss of jobs, or both. Cohen also an- 
nounced as inducement to the members that the union would make up 
any losses in pay the men suffered by appearing before this committee. 

After taking control of local 107 in June 1954 and forcing out the 
elected business agents, Cohen indicated the type of union he intended 
to run by the caliber of men he appointed to key union positions. As 
previously brought out, the union hiring hall was run by ‘‘Cinders”’ 
Cendrowski, a strongarm man with a lengthy arrest record, and Peter 
Luscko, an ex-convict. 

In addition to his personally appointed business agents, which 
included Abraham “Al” Berman, well-known Philadelphia numbers 
racketeer, Cohen appointed a “goon squad” under the guise of 

“organizers.” That this was strictly a subterfuge was indicated 
by the manner in which they were paid. 

Rather than carry these men on the regular payroll, Cohen carried 
them in the union books under the heading of ‘‘Lost time,” and paid 
them each $125 per week plus expenses. The union did not deduct 
the Federal withholding tax as required by law and the committee’s 
investigation showed that none of these “‘organizers’’ or ‘“‘goons’”’ paid 
any Federal income tax on their wages from local 107 for the tax year 
1955. In fact, they did not even declare their union wages as income. 
However, the year following, these men did declare their income from 
the union on their tax returns. It may have been that the committee’s 
inquiry into the union affairs at that time influenced their decision. 
At any rate, a union check to each of them for the exact amount of 
their 1956 income tax indicates that the union paid it for them. 

Typical of this situation was the case of Nicholas Frank, one of the 
“goons” who attempted to beat up Robert Rifkin. Frank was paid 
for “Jost time’’ and expenses in 1955 in the amount of $7,250.27. He 
omitted this entire amount, however, from his Federal income tax 
return, listing a total income for the year of only $335.07, for which he 
received a refund of $22.05. For 1956, however, Frank did list his 
“lost time” income of $6,725. His tax for that year was $497.77 
and he received from the union at taxpaying time a check for that 
exact amount. 

Likewise, John Elco received from local 107 for “lost time” in 1955, 
a total of $7,850.15, but did not mention it on his income tax return 
showing a total income for the entire year of a paltry $193. He re- 
oes ack from the Federal Government a refund on his income tax 
of $30.20. 

The other ‘“goons,’’ Charles Amoroso, Michael Sobolewski, Louis 
Battle, Jack Snyder, Harry Lindsay, Sam Cutillo, and Arthur Frieze 
followed to the witness stand in succession, taking the fifth amendment 
to all questions regarding their duties for ‘the union, the beatings and 
other acts of violence, their “lost time” pay, their i income tax returns, 
and whether or not they even knew Ben Lapensohn, the union ‘‘fixer.”’ 
Amoroso and Sobolewski, who took the fifth amendment on all ques- 
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tions, even regarding their occupation, made no response whatever 
to the question of Senator Ervin: 


I am sorry all of you invoked the fifth amendment when 
you were asked about how a man goes about getting com- 
pensation for losing time, because if you know how that is 
done, I would like to apply for a job. When a man gets 
paid for losing time, I just wonder if either one of you would 
tell me how that works. How do you go about getting a job 
or getting paid $6,000 or $7,000 for losing time? (p. 10763). 


The operation of Teamster Local 107 and Teamster Local 596 in 
Philadelphia are so entwined as to make the two almost inseparable. 
The Garage, Parking Lot, and Service Station Employees, Teamsters 
Local 596, is a “‘younger brother’ to local 107, having been started 
only in 1954. Louis ‘“Toots’”’ Bertucci, a long-time member of local 
107, became president of local 596 shortly after the union was char- 
tered and continued in office thereafter. 

In the early autumn of 1956, local 596 was placed under trustee- 
ship and Raymond Cohen became administration trustee. Almost 
immediately, local 596 launched a drive to organize the employees of 
the Pontiac dealers in Philadelphia. Ordinary organizing methods 
were completely disregarded in favor of picket lines, violence, and 
destruction of property. 

Mr. Bernard Pollen of Shore Bros. Pontiac told how, on October 30, 
1956, pickets appeared in front of his place of business carrying signs 
that Shore Bros. did not use union drivers. November 9, was the day 
the new 1957 cars were to be presented to the public. Some time 
during the night of November 8, or early morning of November 9, the 
showroom of Shore Bros. was broken into and paint remover or acid 
was splashed on eight new automobiles and the windshields on four 
more were smashed. 

Mr. Pollen estimated that the actual damage from the paint re- 
mover was $1,200 or $1,300 but that the loss of business caused by 
the picket line was “tremendous.” He stated that at no time did 
any union officials approach him or his employees regarding union 
representation. 

Mr. Arthur E. Gallagher, who operates a warehouse for General 
Motors cars in Philadelphia, testified that his place was entered the 
same nights, and seven new Pontiac automobiles were splashed with 
acid. Gallagher explained that his employees already belonged to 
local 107 and local 596 so that pickets around his place were not for 
organizing purposes, but were to prevent deliveries of new cars to 
the Pontiac dealers. Mr. Gallagher said his brother John had been 
approached by Ed Walker, business agent of local 107, who requested 
that Gallagher not deliver cars to the dealers who were being picketed. 
Since the cars belonged to the dealers, Gallagher continued to make 
the deliveries. Mr. Gallagher related that the damage to the cars 
was between $600 and $700, but that the loss of business as a result 
of the picket line was about $10,000. 

Robert Lee of Robert Lee Pontiac, Penn Valley, Pa., told the 
committee that the pickets appeared around his establishment about 
November 5, 1956, and that neither prior to nor since"that date was 
he or any of his employees contacted by any union officials.¥* His em- 
ployees, had, in fact, indicated to him their dislike of the union. 
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According to Mr. Lee, it was on the night of November 28, 1956, 
that his place was entered and acid splattered on 24 used cars, doing 
about $1,200 worth of damage. The total loss to his business as a 
result of the picket line he estimated as thousand of dollars. It is 
noted that all of these offenses were reported to the police, but that 
no arrests were ever made. 

Mr. Ralph Saxonoff, who operates the Girard Wallpaper & Paint 
Co. in Philadelphia, provided some significant information regarding 
the acid damage to these automobiles. He identified an invoice from 
his store for a gallon of paint remover purchased on November 7, 1956, 
and charged to Teamsters local 596. He also identified another 
invoice for 3 gallons of the same product purchased November 8, 1956, 
and also charged to local 596. The first invoice was signed for by 
“LL. Thomas.” It is noted that the headquarters of local 596 at that 
time was only about 200 feet from Mr. Saxonoff’s store. 

Larry Thomas, business agent of local 596, took the fifth amend- 
ment 28 times when questioned regarding the purchase of the paint 
remover, the damage to the automobiles, and his signature on the 
invoice. He invoked the fifth amendment when questioned as to 
whether Raymond Cohen had knowledge of the purchase and the 
purpose of the paint remover. 

The committee had anticipated that Julius Wolfson, who operates 
a garage at 967 North 8th Street, Philadelphia, would furnish some 
significant information regarding local 596 and the payoffs he was 
forced tomake. After informing the Senators that his eight employees 
were members of local 596, Mr. Wolfson invoked the fifth amendment 
on all questions pertaining to his contract with local 596 and his 
payoffs to Ben Lapensohn, the Cohen-appointed ‘‘fixer’’ of local 107. 

taff member George L. Nash, who had interviewed Wolfson on 
February 13, 1958, testified as to the information which had been 
furnished by Wolfson at that time. Following is the pertinent 
testimony of Mr. Nash: 


Mr. Nasu. I interviewed Mr. Wolfson on February 13, 
1958, at his garage, in Philadelphia. At that time, he in- 
formed me that in April 1954, when he was in the office of 
Teamsters Local 596 

The CuarrMan. When he was? 

Mr. Nasu. In the office of Teamsters Local 596, at 13th 
and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, negotiating a contract with 
Bernard Brown, who was then secretary-treasurer of the 
local, and Louis Bertucci, who was president of the local, 
Ben Lapensohn came into the room, took Wolfson aside, and 
asked him, Wolfson, who he knew who could help him out of 
a situation. Wolfson mentioned many names, including that 
of a city official now deceased. 

Mr. Kennepy. I might interrupt, Mr. Chairman. We 
have the name of the city official. He is now, as Mr. Nash 
points out, deceased, and we felt that it is best not to mention 
it. 

The CuarrMAN. The name will be withheld. Proceed. 

Mr. Nasa. Lapensohn told Wolfson to see this city official 
and tell him what happened. Wolfson did so, and a few 
days later this official advised Wolfson he would have to 
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make a payoff. Wolfson then gave this official $750 in cash. 
Wolfson claims that he borrowed the money from a friend. 
The friend was interviewed and he confirmed that from time 
to time he loaned Wolfson money in cash. In January 1955, 
a few months before the initial contract between Wolfson and 
local 596 was to expire, Lapensohn came to Wolfson’s 
garage—— 

The Cuarrman. Is that Ben Lapensohn? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Nasu. Lapensohn came to Wolfson’s garage and told 
him that he was to enter into a new contract with the local, 
and the new contract would have about the same provisions 
as the old one. At that time, Ben Lapensohn asked Mr. 
Wolfson for $1,500. A week or so later, Wolfson gave 
Lapensohn $750, again in cash. The next day Lapensohn 
left for Florida. About 2 months later, Wolfson met with 
Ben Lapensohn, Bernard Brown, and Edward Walker, busi- 
ness agent of local 107, in the offices of the Teamsters Local 
107, at 105 Spring Garden Street, SE ae tes to negotiate 
a new contract. The contract presented Wolfson provided 
for increased wages, increased vacation time, and payments 
toward a health and welfare fund. Again Ben Lapensohn 
took Wolfson aside and asked him for another $1,000 to 
straighten out the matter. Wolfson refused to make this 
payment and walked out of negotiations. He refused to 
sign a contract. 

Wolfson later negotiated a contract with Joseph Cotter, a 
business agent, at more moderate terms than the contract 
originally presented to him by Walker, Lapensohn, and 
Brown. 

That is the statement he furnished me, sir. 

Wolfson claims that he has no financial records relating to 
these payotts to Lapensohn, and that these payoffs were made 
in cash. 

The CHarrman. What was the total paid Lapensohn? 

Mr. Nasu. $1,500, sir (pp. 10853-10854). 


Louis “Toots” Bertucci, president of local 596, was unique among 
the teamster officials who testified before the committee, in that he 
was the only one who answered “yes” to the question “Do you know 
Ben Lapensohn?” All others invoked the fifth amendment when 
questioned regarding their knowledge of Ben Lapensohn. 

Bertucci, Jo was under indictment for several acts of violence in 


connection with the terror-type organizing attempts of local 107, 
denied that he had anything to do with the acid damage to the auto- 
mobiles as previously described. He further denied having any 
knowledge that em Thomas was involved or that paint remover had 


been purchased by Thomas for local 596. He did say, however, that 
he writes the checks for local 596 but that the bills must first be 
approved by Raymond Cohen, the administrative trustee, as well as 
the three regular trustees of the union, and that he had never seen 
the bill from the Girard Wallpaper & Paint Co. or any check in pay- 
ment of that bill. Bertucci also denied ever receiving any money 
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from any employer or ever having any financial dealings with Ben 
Lapensohn. 

Leon Strauss, business agent and trustee of local 596 since September 
or October 1954, had this explanation as to how he got his position 
with the union: 


Mr. Strauss. I was a member of 169 of the Teamsters, and 
I was working in a munitions plant. In the meantime, I was 
on vacation. The office was only about a half block away. I 
used to pass by their office quite often and see all these fellows 
out there. I happened to know not “Toots” or anybody else, 
but some members they had. 

I said “What is going on here.” 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Summarize it. 

Mr. Srrauss. So while I am on vacation, I went in there, 
I just stopped in, it was another Teamsters local and I said, 
“What is going on fellows, are you busy organizing?” and 
somebody said “Yes.” Somebody asked me, “Do you 
want to organize?” And I said “Certainly, I think I can 
organize,” and they said “OK we will put you on as or- 
ganizer.”’ 

So I went out. In about 4 months, I believe, when they 
had an election, that is when I was elected business agent 
(p. 11007). 


Regarding his qualifications as a business agent and a trustee for the 
union, Strauss’ career as a criminal was of interest to the committee. 
He admitted a conviction in Philadelphia in 1938 for auto theft for 
which he received a probationary sentence and another conviction 
the same year for entering to steal and larcency, for which he was sent 
to the Huntington Reformatory. Shortly after his release from the 
reformatory, he was sentenced to the aie State Penitentiary 
for a term of 7% to 15 years for armed robbery. He also admitted a 
separate robbery conviction in Upper Darby, Pa., for which he 
received 5 to 10 years concurrent with the othe robbery sentence. 
He was paroled in 1949. Strauss denied he had ever beaten up anyone 
in connection with union activities, or that he had anything to do with 
the throwing of paint remover on automobiles. 

Staff Member Leo C. Nulty introduced into evidence a large chart 
setting forth in chronological order a series of beatings, vandalism, 
arson, and other acts of violence attributable to Teamster Locals 596 
and 107, between January 1954 and August 1957. From this chart 
which is shown here, it can be seen that many of these acts of violence 
have been described earlier in this report, as well as the “fifth amend- 
ment testimony” of the hoodlums involved. Of particular note is that 
there were no convictions of any of the persons arrested as of the time 
of the hearings in April 1958. Furthermore, it is of interest to note 
that a large number of the more serious crimes were committed during 
the 1-year period in 1955 and 1956 that local 107 unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to organize the employees of the Horn & Hardart Baking Co., 
the largest chain of restaurants and bakeries in the Philadelphia area. 
This organizing campaign, if so it can be called, was the most extensive 
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launched by Raymond Cohen after he gained control of local 107, and 
was accompanied by a seige of terror which will long be remembered in 
the “City of Brotherly Love.” Mr. Leonard W. Lowther, executive 
vice president; Mr. Dan J. Hanlon, Jr., assistant to the president; 
and Bernard M. Borish, counsel, all of the Horn & Hardart Baking 
Co., related to the committee the chain of events pertaining to at- 
tempts to organize their employees. 

Mr. Lowther told the committee that his company has about 
4,800 employees in the Philadelphia area and 38 locations, including 
restaurants, retail shops and the commissary. In the early spring of 
1954, circulars were spread through the main commissary and posted 
on the bulletin boards. This literature appeared to be part of an 
organizing drive to persuade the employees to join the union and 
there was nothing vicious or unusual in the printed material. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Lowther, there were four unions involved in the organizing 
effort directed at the Horn & Hardart employees. These were the 
Bakers and Confectionery Workers Union, Local No. 6; the Meat 
Cutters’ and Butchers’ Union, Local 195; the Waiters’ and Restaurant 
Workers’ Union, Local 138; and the Highway Express Drivers’ and 
Helpers’ Union, Teamsters Local 107. 

On the morning of May 2, 1955, a picket line was thrown around 
the main commissary of Horn & Hardart, and pickets also appeared 
in front of many of the restaurants scattered throughout the city. 


In response to questions, Mr. Lowther stated that prior to the mass 
picketing, the management was never contacted by any of the unions 
involved relative to a contract; that none of the employees had re- 


quested a union; that no representative of any union ever came 
to the management advising that a majority of the employees had 
been signed up; nor was any request ever made for an election by 
the employees to determine possible union representation. He said 
that of the 4,800 employees, less than 100 walked off the*job‘to¥join 
the pickets. rt. 

In the ensuing months, the pickets around the commissary resorted 
to every possible means to prevent the movement of Horn & Hardart 
delivery trucks to and from the plant and to prevent the trucks of 
suppliers from making deliveries. The extent of this seige is indicated 
in Mr. Lowther’s testimony. 


Mr. Kennepy. After the picket line was in place in May 
of 1955, were you, your property, or your employees subjected 
to any violence? 

Mr. Lowruer. There was considerable violence. We had 
two or possibly three of our employees rather severely beaten 
on their way to the plant early in the morning. Some of our 
suppliers, their trucks were badly damaged by being hit with 
hammers, knocking the headlights out. Some of the farmers 
that were supplying us were attacked on their way home after 
leaving the plant. There was a great list of the minor inci- 
dents which we don’t consider. 

But I think of the major incidents there is something over 
the 100 where someone was either hurt or property was de- 
stroyed (p. 10710). 
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In response to the question of the chairman as to which of the 
unions was particularly involved in the violence, Mr. Borish had this 
to say: 


Mr. Borisx. I would say this, Mr. Chairman: As you can 
understand, there was a constant series of legal proceedings 
going on all the time this was occurring, beginning with an 
attempt to get an injunction in the State court to restrain the 
violence and to enjoin the picketing; consisting also of crim- 
inal indictments which we obtained as a result of some of the 
incidents, and consisting also of proceedings in the Federal 
court in view of what we also regarded as unfair labor prac- 
tices by way of a secondary boycott. 

In many of those cases, where we had a problem of agency 
from the legal standpoint, ultimately the court found that the 
people involved under the circumstances were acting for local 
107. We had that specifically decided in the court of appeals. 
Two of the people that I remember specifically in that case 
are John Zoroivchak and Bernard Brown. If I can consult 
my papers, Larry Thomas is another name. Arthur Brown 
is another name. Louis Bertucci is another name. 

The Cuarrman. I thought maybe there was some way of 
definitely identifying the union that was responsible for the 
violence, though you might not name the individual. 

Mr. Bortsu. The situation that resulted, so that you can 
fully understand it, is that in effect a command post was 
established across from the commissary in a parking lot, and 
it was frequented by various people from time to time, in- 
cluding Mr. Cohen and Mr. Lapensohn, including the people 
that I have mentioned. 

We would have, for example, involved in an incident of 
violence, an automobile which turned out to be registered to 
one of these people. 

For example, I remember one number that I will never 
forget, 909 U-1 for example, a car that was registered to 
Bernard Brown that ultimately was discovered after an 
incident that occurred at one of the milk suppliers. There 
are a whole series of events that way, where ultimately the 
events that occurred were tied into people that had been seen 
across the street, either loitering or walking or doing various 
things at that place (pp. 10710-10711). 


The Horn & Hardart officials brought with them a list of 120 
separate instances of personal injury or property damage occurring 
to the company, its employees, or to suppliers of Horn & Hardart. In 
one such instance, an attempt was made to set fire to eight trucks 
belonging to Horn & Hardart, while they were parked at the commis- 
sary. Seven jugs of flammable liquid were found in the cabs of 
these trucks and three similar jugs found in an alley nearby. Three of 
the trucks were on fire when the discovery was made but the fire was 
quickly extinguished. Had the fire gotten a good start, there would 
have been a tremendous property damage and the lives of countless 
people endangered. 

In another instance, on Friday, July 8, 1955, John Villeco, an em- 
ployee, was backing a truck in at the commissary when one of the 
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ickets told him that his truck would be blown up or burned by 

onday. On the following Monday, two trucks owned by John and 

Joseph Villeco, but under lease to Horn & Hardart, were set on fire and 
burned near the town of Morristown, N.J. 

Mr. Lowther testified that the actual property damage to Horn & 
Hardart during the period of violence was $8,000 or $9,000 but that 
the extraordinary expenses to the company caused by the picketing 
amounted to approximately $400,000. 

Seymour Herman of Flushing, N.Y., a former truckdriver, now a 
salesman for National Cleanser Products Co., New York, described 
what happened to him because he made a delivery to the commissary of 
Horn & Hardart. This is his testimony: 


Mr. Herman. On May 9, 1955, I was asked to take a load 
to Philadephia, not knowing that there was a picket line. I 
was under the impression that it was a jurisdictional dispute. 

I took the load and I was told to stop in Camden and call 
Phildelphia to get permission to come in. I stopped and I 
called Philadelphia and when I got to the plant I noticed a 
large gathering of men. 

Tdon't recall seeing any picket signs. I just recall seeing a 
large gathering of men. So I drove up to the receiving dock 
and I proceeded to back in when the truck was surrounded 
and they started calling me all kinds of vile names, scab, and 
so on. 

They spit at me. At that point I figured the hell with it 


I am going to back in, lam here. Sol backed in. They told 
me ag get me. 
K 


Mr. Krennepy. Who told you that? 

Mr. Herman. Somebody told me. They got me on the 
way out. I had a police escort as far as the Philadephia- 
Camden bridge. 

On the other side of the bridge they hurled bricks through 
the window of the truck. 

' Mr. Kennepy. Relate what happened. You were driving 
along? 

Mr. Herman. I was driving along after the police escort 
and a car cut us off. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this after the police escort left you? 

Mr. Herman. Yes. It left us on the Philadelphia side of 
the bridge. We were on the Jersey side. 

I believe it is the Admiral Wilson Boulevard in Camden. 
A car cut across and slowed the truck down. There was a 
car parked on the other side. I caught a glimpse of it. 

They hurled bricks through the window of the truck. One 
caught me in the right forehead. So we stopped the truck. 
I then realized I was bleeding, so I drove around to the 
hospital and then I collapsed. 

Subsequently I spent 9 days in Cooper Hospital, 21 days 
in Bethel Hospital in Brooklyn. I had two operations. I 
have a plate in my head. I am no longer capable of doing 
manual labor (pp. 10741-10742). 


Herman said that the number of men in the commissary who 
attempted to prevent him from unloading was 40 or more. He went 
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on to relate that because of this cowardly and brutal assault he now 
draws 50 percent disability from the New York Compensation Board 
and is still under a doctor’s care. 

In response to a question from Senator Curtis, Herman stated 
he had received no damages from any of the unions involved. Senator 
Curtis made the following comment: 


Senator Curtis. I don’t know what the law is up there 
as to the statute of limitations with regard to such actions, 
but certainly those men out there were agents of the four 
unions involved, and I think those unions ought to compen- 
sate you for your damages. 

The law is somewhat defective in fixing the responsibility 
upon them. On the other hand, in some jurisdictions sizable 
judgments have been awarded. 

Those agents—those 30 or 40 men out there—were acting 
for 4 unions, and every one of them is responsible. 

In my State we have had some sizable judgments awarded 
against the union for such actions. It is only right and fair, 
because any other group in the United States would be held 
responsible for their employees and agents. 

I am not lecturing you. That is not your responsibility. 
If those organizations up there are honorable people, they 
would compensate you (p. 10744). 


William S. Young, a truckdriver from McCray & Hunter, Phila- 
delphia, captured the admiration of the committee as he told how he 
courageously continued to make his regular truck deliveries despite 
threats, a serious beating, and repeated assaults. Young said he 
made regular pickups and deliveries at the Horn & Hardart com- 
missary, and on each occasion, the pickets yelled, cursed, and spit 
at him, threatening that they would “get” him sooner or later. He 
stated that on June 25, 1955, he was making a delivery at the rear of 
the Horn & Hardart restaurant at Kingston and Allegheny Avenues 
when three large men knocked him down and beat him unconscious. 
He was taken to a hospital where he regained consciousness and was 
then sent home. That same night, he went back to work and drove 
another load into the commissary. At that time Arthur Brown, a 
member of local 107, asked Young “Did you hit a stone wall?” 
Young identified Arthur Brown as one of those who had threatened 
him repeatedly at the commissary. In addition to the above, Young 
said that bricks and stones had been hurled through his truck windows 
on 10 or 12 different occasions during the campaign of violence 
directed at Horn & Hardart. 

For his courageous devotion to duty, Senator Goldwater had this 
to say to Young: 


* * * T want to congratulate a free American worker who 
has the guts to do what he thinks is right. 


As Young left the witness stand, the chairman made these remarks: 


The Cuarrman. | think you are tobecommended. I hope 
the rest of those men up there, and some of them who are in 
the union now, will have the manhood and courage to come 
up here and testify and tell what they know. You are to be 
complimented for it. 
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That is the only way we are ever going to get legislation 
to stop this thug control, subjugation of workers to the will 
of some labor boss who thinks he is a boss who resorts to 
force and violence to intimidate, to beat people up, to shoot 
them up, and so forth. 

We have to have the courage, then, in the citizenship of 
this country and in the working people to stand up for rights. 
I compliment you very highly. 

Thank you very much (p. 10740). 


Solomon Joseph Freedman, a senior partner in the produce firm of 
McCray & Hunter, and the employer of William Young, related to 
the committee his difficulties in trying to maintain business relations 
with Horn & Hardart during this period of violence. 

Four of Freedman’s drivers are in Teamsters Local 929, the Produce, 
Poultry, Fish and Oystermen’s Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union of Phila- 
delphia. He stated he had to put these four drivers into Teamster 
Local 929 in order to keep his trucks operating in the produce ter- 
minals when the picketing and violence started at Horn & Hardart. 
Mr. Freedman’s outlook on the situation was explained to the com- 
mittee in the following words: 


The Cuarrman. In other words, they took a lot of violence 
out on you because you were supplying Horn & Hardart? 

Mr. FreepMan. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. Because you would make deliveries? 

Mr. FreepMan. That is right. I told them I was goin 
to make deliveries as long as I possibly could. My son an 
I, we took trucks in there. We had a couple of our loyal 
eee who stuck by us, and who seen the righteousness 
of it. 

I knew that Horn & Hardart was always a fair concern. 
If their employees would want to be organized, they certainly 
wouldn’t object to it. I knew that they were innocent vic- 
tims of circumstances, and I felt that I was going to continue 
on to help them as much as I possibly could (pp. 10728- 
10729). ee 


The sacrifices he and his ere had to make to maintain these 
principles are further described. On one occasion Mr. Freedman, in 
an automobile, followed one of his trucks which was being driven by 
William Young, to the Horn & Hardart Commissary. About a 
hundred pickets milled around the truck, making it impossible to back 
into the platform, so the truck was driven away by Young with 
Mr. Pradnan right behind in his automobile. any of the pickets 
ran to nearby cars and followed the truck, forcing it to stop a few 
blocks away. There they attacked the truck with instruments, break- 
ing the windshield, the car windows, the dashboard, and doing other 
damage. For a few moments Mr. Freedman was fearful that the 
hoodlums would kill the driver, William Young. After they left, 
Mr. Freedman Saal his truck to the nearest police precinct 
station where he and Young obtained an escort and returned to the 
commissary where they unloaded the truck. 

On another occasion, one of Freedman’s trucks was set on fire back 
of his warehouse. Since the firm’s name was well known to the 
“goons” Mr. Freedman took the name off of the truck. He and his 
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men also resorted to parking it in a different place each night for 
security reasons, even parking it back of the police station. Even 
from this location, the truck was towed away several different times 
and finally the thieves stole the truck and ran it into the Delaware 
River and completely demolished it. Mr. Freedman told the com- 
mittee that because of two trucks being burned, one turned over, the 
wires pulled loose on another, and the truck being dumped in the river, 
the insurance company canceled his policy for fire and theft in- 
surance on his trucks. In addition, he had merchandise destroyed 
by kerosene and stink bombs thrown in his stores. All told, Freedman 
suffered from $15,000 to $20,000 worth of damage. It seemed in- 
credible to the committee that a free American citizen could be sub- 
jected to such terrorism in the regular course of business only because 

e refused to be intimidated. Even more revolting is the thought 
oo all this happened almost within the shadow of Independence 


An attempted shakedown in connection with this campaign of 
terror provided a climax to this phase of the hearings. 

Dan Hanlon, Jr., of Horn & Hardart told the committee that 
Mr. Freedman, sometime during the summer of 1955, came to Hanlon 
stating that he had received a contact from “Shorty” Feldman, an 
official of Teamsters Local 929. According to Mr. Hanlon, Mr. Freed- 
man said that Feldman had stated that Horn & Hardart could “settle 
the whole matter for $50,000.” When asked as to the conditions of 
this settlement, Mr. Hanlon stated: 


I must say I cut Mr. Freedman off so rapidly that he 
didn’t even have an opportunity or he never even suggested 
going into any of the details of the proposition (p. 10721). 


Further light on this extortion attempt is furnished in the following 
part of Mr. Freedman’s testimony: 

Samuel “Shorty” Feldman, business agent of Teamsters Local 929 
and close associate of both Raymond Cohen and James Hoffa, was the 
person referred to by Mr. Hanlon. Mr. Freedman described in detail 
the attempted ‘‘shakedown” on the part of Feldman. 


Mr. FreepMan. He said, “Joe, how well do you know 
them?” and I said, ‘‘Well, I know them well.” He said, ‘“‘Do 
you know them well enough to talk to them and make a deal?’’ 

I said, “What kind of a deal? You know, those people 
don’t go for deals. If I know Daley or some of the other 
executives, they are pretty honorable people, and I don’t 
think they will g0 for deals.” 

He said, ‘‘Well, do you want to talk to them?” I said, 
“T will talk to one of the men which I have contact with,” 
which I referred to as Dan Hanlon. He said, ‘For $50,000, 
we can take care of this,” and I said, ““What do you mean 
take care of it?” 

I said, ‘Do you mean you can settle the strike, that they 
will stop picketing?” and he said, “Who is it? Who 1s it 
that is involved? I didn’t think you were interested in the 
strike.” He said, “Well, no, it is not 929.” 

I said, ‘‘Who is it?” and he said, “Well, it would have to 
be divided three ways.” I said, “Well, I don’t know, Sam.” 
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After a couple of days, or a week, possibly elapsed, he again 
approached me, and [ thought, “Well, I will mention it to 
Mr. Hanlon,” which I did. 

He said, ‘Mr. Freedman, if I were you, I wouldn’t even 
mention it to Mr. Daley. He wouldn’t go for any deals or 
any capitulations whatsoever. If you would mention it to 
him, I think he would order you out of the office.” 

I said, ‘‘Well, I figured it that way, but I felt it no more 
than ae for me to bring it to you anyway, and you take 
it from there.” 

At a later time, he said, ‘‘Did you talk to them?” 

Mr. Kennepy. Who said that? 

Mr. FreepMAN. Sam Feldman, Shorty Feldman. 

I said, “I did, but they are not interested.” 

Mr. Kennepy. So you had these three conversations? 

Mr. FreepMan. Yes. Then at a later date, I called up 
Morris Schurr, the president of local 929, and asked him if 
he knew anything of it, and he said, “No, I don’t know 
anything of it, and” he says “he is crazy. He shouldn’t 
have done it. I have nothing to do with it.” 

I said, “OK, that is all I want to know.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Freedman, if this was just a business 
agent of local 929, how is he in a position, in your estimation, 
to be able—— 

Mr. FrespMan. Well, he was very friendly with the other 
factions, with Ray Cohen, Jimmy Hoffa, and those. 

In fact, he related to me he was very closely related, very 
related. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he relate to you? 

Mr. FreepMAn. Well, he said that they were friendly, that 
he can reach the proper source. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did he say he was friendly with, 
specifically? 

Mr. FreepMan. Well, on different occasions, he told me, 
“Tt is in the bag,”’ that Jimmy Hoffa and him are very close, 
and that was it (pp. 10732-10733). 


In response to further questions, Mr. Freedman stated that Morris 
Schurr, president of local 929, took no action relative to Feldman, 
who continued to serve as business agent. 

As Mr. Freedman left the witness stand, the chairman had this 
to say to him: 


If all business people of this country and all other good 
citizens would stand against these goons and thugs as you 
have, we would soon clean them out. People wouldn’t have 
occasion to be afraid when they would try to do an honest 
day’s work. 

think you are to be commended highly. I hope the rest 
of the people in the City of Brotherly Love will have the same 
courage. Thank you very much (p. 10735). 


Samuel ‘‘Shorty” Feldman, business agent of local 929, notorious 
Philadelphia hoodlum and a long-time personal friend of James R. 
Hoffa, was brought before the committee to explain his role in the 
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Horn & Hardart fiasco. Some of Feldman’s other activities and his 
relationship with Hoffa are set forth elsewhere in this report. 

In this instance, Feldman invoked the fifth amendment a total of 
41 times, refusing to comment even on his business or occupation. 
When questioned regarding his 18 arrests for shoplifting, larceny, 
eer and armed robbery; his 6 convictions; and his sentences 
at Sing te and Eastern State Penitentiary, Feldman refused to 
comment. He would not admit that he even knew Raymond Cohen 
or that he had attempted any labor shakedowns. As Feldman left, 
the witness stand, Senator McClellan said: 


The Chair will make this observation: This has become 
rather commonplace as far as the experience and work of 
this committee is concerned. We find over and over these 
crooks, thieves, robbers, burglars, unreformed criminals, 
oncup ying positions of trust and responsibility with respect 
to labor organizations. 

I think it is a great evil. I think it is an imposition upon 
the men who work, who are honest and who go out and earn 
a day’s salary or wages, to be dominated by these people. 

Therefore, the chairman has introduced a bil, which, if 
enacted into law, will make men such as this ineligible to 
hold office in or to represent a labor organization. 

I believe they are unfit. I think the American public feels 
the same way about it, and I hope, too, the Congress will 
agree with both me and the public. 

You may stand aside. 

Call the next witness. 

The Chair, in speaking of these things, is not speaking of 
these decent labor unions. I am talking about those where 
they let these crooks infiltrate into them, dominate the men, 
control them, exploit the management of the union itself, 
and then they cannot tell where they work or why they 
work or how they are employed, what they do. I think it is 
a great imposition on the workingmen of this country to 
have such men in office (p. 10749). 


After hearing testimony regarding the mob picketing, the exten- 
sive property damage and vandalism and the numerous dangerous 
assaults on innocent persons attributable to local 107, all in the name 
of “organizing’’, the committee was curious as to what Raymond Cohen 
expected to get for his union. Mr. Lowther told the committee that 
the total number of Horn & Hardart employees qualified by occupa- 
tion for Teamster membership was only 65 drivers, 12 helpers, and 
50 platform workers. Staff member Leo C. Nulty testified that the 
union’s books showed that the expenses charged for ‘“‘organizing’’ in 
connection with Horn & Hardart totaled $60,628. 

The further testimony of Mr. Borish described the efforts of Horn 
& Hardart to obtain relief from harassment by resorting to the courts 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Borisx. We began in the early part of May 1955, in a 
proceeding that was filed in the Court of Common Pleas No. 
3, of Philadephia County. 

At the outset, the court attempted to settle the thing 

amicably, and that originally resulted in an agreement that 
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the picketing would be confined, it would not be mass, it 
would be limited in time and number, et cetera, and that 
there would be no force and violence at all. 

It happened, however, that at the very time that an agree- 
ment was being made, other incidents were occurring, so we 
had to come back to court. 

After a hearing, where we produced a substantial amount 
of testimony, the court, on June 2, 1955, did enter a pre- 
liminary injunction in which it defined the nature of the 

icketing that could occur, and also, of course, enjoined any 
orce and violence whatever. 

Senator GotpwatsErR. Was that effective? 

Mr. BorisH. Not entirely. It was not effective because 
incidents of force and violence continued. As a matter of 
fact, it became necessary in September of 1955 to bring a 
specific proceeding against Bernard Brown and Louis 
Bertucci and 107 and the other individual defendants for 
contempt, violation of the court’s decree resulting from an- 
other incident which had occurred involving these two 
individuals. 

At the hearing on that application for contempt, Judge 
Milner summoned to the courtroom the police captain in 
charge of the district, all of the officials of local 107, and the 
two individuals that I have named. 

I think it is fair to say in substance that he read the riot 
act to them. He instructed the police captain that these 
two individuals were thereafter barred from in any way 
participating in this campaign, and he warned them that 
if they appeared in the vicinity again they would be subjected 
to severe penalties. 

The decree was read in court and the captain was instructed 
to take all steps to see that it was fully complied with. 

Thereafter there were some continuing acts, but I would 
say the scope of the violence tended to diminish until 
ultimately, when we brought the matter on for final hearing 
in May of 1956, that resulted in a disposition of the entire 
case when the unions agreed to withdraw the picketing and 
no longer to engage in any secondary boycott activity 
against the company (pp. 10711-10712). 


A number of persons were arrested in connection with beatings, 
damage to trucks and other violence. These included Louis “Toots” 
Bertucci, Bernard Brown, Arthur Brown, John Zoroichak, and Larry 
Thomas. Regarding these prosecutions Mr. Borish testified that 
there had been no convictions as yet; that there had been five or six 
postponements over the objections of his law firm, and all cases were 
still pending after nearly 3 years. He was unable to offer any expla- 
nation. 

Raymond Cohen, secretary-treasurer of Teamsters Local 107, first 
appeared before the committee September 26, 1957, in response to 
a subpena duces tecum for the books and records of local 107. In 
producing these records Cohen asked permission to submit an “‘expla- 
nation.”” The rules require nteparea statements submitted in ad- 


vance, but the chairman waived the rules and gave Cohen permission 
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to proceed. Cohen thereupon launched upon a tirade to show his 
contempt for this committee. He stated: 


* * * T think you gentlemen should know that I don’t 
feel that I have been treated decently by this committee 
or by your counsel, Mr. Kennedy (pp. 10386-10387). 


Cohen complained about the records being subpenaed after he 
had permitted their examination by committee s members on a 
voluntary basis, and referred to the committee’s action as “out- 
rageous.”’ 

As Cohen well knew, the committee’s procedure relative to local 107 
was customary. Nevertheless, Chief Counsel Robert F. Kennedy 
told the committee that the examining of books and records in the 
committee’s offices was a procedure which had been followed in nearly 
every instance, and that this was particularly necessary in the case 
of local 107, as the investigation had, so far, reflected that some 
records were missing and others required the examination by 
“technicians.” 

In response to the chairman’s inquiry, Cohen also agreed to make 
available to the committee his personal books and records. He prom- 
ised to do this immediately upon his return to Philadelphia from the 
Teamsters convention in Miami, Fla., which was to start in a few days. 

Disregarding his promise, made under oath, to turn over his personal 
books and records, Cohen made no effort to comply after his return 
to Philadelphia. For this reason, a separate subpena duces tecum 
was served on Cohen to appear before the committee with his personal 
papers. In response to this subpena, he did appear October 28, 1957. 
At this time he advised he had ‘“‘changed his mind” regarding makin 
any of his personal records available for examination and proceede 
to invoke the fifth amendment. At that time, Cohen was questioned 
regarding a $17,000 treasurer’s check he used for a downpayment on 
a new yacht and about the personal check of Ben Lapensohn for 
$17,000 which was used to purchase that treasurer’s check. To this 

uestion, Cohen again invoked the fifth amendment. Chief Counsel 

ennedy enumerated a series of checks drawn on the treasury of 
local 107 between May 13 and August 11, 1955, all payable to Ben 
Lapensohn for various amounts totaling $9,523.72, which canceled 
checks were missing from the records of Sued 107. Cohen was asked 
as to the whereabouts of these missing checks and again he took refuge 
in the fifth amendment. 

The two short appearances of Cohen before the committee in the 
the autumn of 1957 served as a forerunner to main hearings on the 
operations of local 107 held in April of 1958. As the committee 
delved into Cohen’s financial manipulations of the treasury of local 
107, it became apparent why he previously had assumed a belligerent 
attitude towards making the union records available and why he saw 
fit to invoke the fifth amendment on his personal affairs. 

Earlier in this report mention was made of two union checks made 
out to “Cash” for a total of $25,000, drawn by Raymond Cohen, 
which were explained on the check stubs as “truck check, time lost, 
see voucher.” Justification for the expenditure of the $25,000 lists 
of names were so labeled as to indicate the persons therein were reim- 
bursed for “election expenses.” On three of the four lists there 
appeared opposite each name the amount of money purportedly paid 
at person. 
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The fraud involved in these lists was explained to the committee 
by James C. Cadigan, a Special Agent from the Crime Laboratory 
of the FBI. He testified as to the numerous alterations he found 
relative to the amounts on the lists. 

The amount for Edward Battisfore was origmally $6.50, later raised 
to $600; Walter Baker, $200 to $450; Albert Berman, $150 to $600; and 
Charles O’Lear, $150 to $600. It is noted that the above four men 
were later appointed as business agents of the union by Cohen. 

Mr. Cadigan explained a long series of alterations on one list, 
noting that the total of the original amounts was $1,076.25 which 
was raised to $5,080, a raise of over $4,000. He said there was a 
“suspicion of alteration” in a number of instances for which he could 
not find sufficient evidence to make a positive finding. 

Business Agents Battisfore, Baker, Berman, and O’Lear took the 
fifth amendment on all questions relating to altered amounts on the 
vouchers and to the actual amounts of money received by them. 
They, as well as Business Agents Edward Walker and Michael Hession, 
invoked the fifth amendment on all questions pertaining to remunera- 
tion from the union. They were accompanied by union attorneys 
John Rogers Carroll and Richard H. Markowitz, and continued to 
invoke the fifth amendment on all questions relating to Cohen’s 
activities or whether or not they knew Ben Lapensohn. 

O’Lear was questioned about three personal checks of Ben Lapen- 
sohn made out to him in amounts of $400, $400, and $100. He refused 
to furnish any information as to why the “fixer” for the union should 
be paying him, a business agent, such sums of money. 

One of the alterations mentioned by Mr. Cadigan was in connection 
with Henry Graff (carried on one of the lists as Harry Graff) opposite 
whose name the sum had been changed from $100 to $180. Graff, a 
truck driver and member of local 107, had previously furnished a 
member of the staff a sworn affidavit to the effect that he had been 
paid for working during the election only $100 and that this money 
was paid to him in cash by Al Berman in the presence of Raymond 
Cohen in Cohen’s office. 

When he appeared before the committee in response to a subpena, 
Graff was accompanied by the same union attorneys John Rogers 
Carroll and Richard H. Markowitz, and promptly resorted to the 
fifth amendment on all questions pertaining to Cohen’s election and 
any union money received by Graff. Graff took the fifth amendment 
when questioned as to the truth of his sworn affidavit. 


The Cuarrman. And this money was taken out of union 
dues to pay you folks to go out and elect Cohen; isn’t that 
correct? 

Mr. Grarr. I refuse to answer the question on the same 
grounds. 

The CHarrMan. No money was paid out of union dues for 
Cohen’s opponent in that election, there, was there? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Grarr. I don’t know. 

The CHatrMan. Do you know whether you were paid 
$100 or not? 

Mr. Grarr. I refuse to answer the question on the same 
grounds. 
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The CuarrMan. You know, it is a kind of sad state of 
affairs when you union boys become such captives of rack- 
eteers, thugs, and thieves that you are afraid to come in here 
and tell the truth to protect yourselves against such exploita- 
tion. Don’t you think it is a pretty state of affairs? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The CuarrMan. You needn’t answer. 

I know you are suffering. Proceed (p. 10496). 


Paul Hegh, another rank-and-file member of local 107, had previ- 
ously told a member of the committee staff that he never received 
any money in cash which the union lists indicated was paid to him. 
Appearing with the same attorneys, Carroll and Markowitz, he took 
the fifth amendment on every question pertaining to the truth or 
falsity of the union’s records relating to Cohen’s election expenses; 

The testimony of FBI Agent James C. Cadigan revealed that not 
only fraudulent alteration of records but also outright forgery was a 
part of the modus operandi. Mr. Cadigan stated that a handwriting 
comparison showed that the endorsements on four union checks signed 
b pene Cohen and made out to David Kanner were forgeries. 

hese checks totaled $3,850. 

Cadigan also advised the committee that a union check signed by 
Cohen and made out to Joseph E. Katz for $1,000 on January 10, 
1956, bore a forged endorsement. Katz, a Philadelphia attorney, 
testified he had never seen the check and could not account for its 
existence. He said that the endorsement was indeed a forgery, and 
that he had never done any legal work for local 107. 

David Kanner, also a Philadelphia attorney, testified that he had, 
on occasions in the past, done legal work for local 107 or its members 
for which he had been reimbursed by local 107. Relative to the four 
checks mentioned above, however, Kanner stated that the endorse- 
ments were definitely forged and that he had never seen the checks 
before they were exhibited to him by a staff investigator. Another 
check which had not been examined by the FBI was presented to 
Mr. Kanner for identification. This check was dated October 1, 1956, 
and was made out to ‘‘Dave Kanner” in the amount of $1,438.50. 
Mr. Kanner identified the endorsement as a forgery, making the total 
amount of the checks to Kanner with forged endorsements $5,288.50. 

It is noted that all union checks bear the joint signatures of Ray- 
mond Cohen as secretary-treasurer and John E. Grace as president of 
local 107. FBI expert Cadigan reported additional forged endorse- 
ments to the committee in connection with 23 checks made out to 
Joseph E. Grace. Cadigan testified that the endorsements on all 23 
were compared with the known signature of Joseph E. Grace and that 
these were forgeries. The total of the 23 checks bearing Grace’s 
forged endorsement was $4,986.28, making a grand total of forgeries 
in the names of Kanner, Katz, and Grace of $10,275. 

Joseph E. Grace, long-time president of local 107, appeared before 
the committee and told the Senators, ‘‘* * * I never done a dishonest 
thing I know of in my life,” and almost in the same breath, he pro- 
ceeded to invoke the fifth amendment a total of 42 times to questions 
regarding Cohen and the union’s finances. He told the Senators he 
considered Raymond Cohen also to be an honest man. Grace, how- 
ever, would make no comment regarding the 23 checks bearing his 
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forged endorsements. He took the fifth amendment on all questions 
bearing on Raymond Cohen’s election and misuse of union funds. 
Like all other officials of local 107, he took the fifth amendment on 
the mere mention of Ben Lapensohn’s name. 

Staff member John B. Flanagan, who had gone through the financial 
records of local 107, threw additional light on how Cohen handled the 
funds in the union treasury. In addition to the two checks to cash for 
$25,000 previously mentioned, Cohen had, said Flanagan, written an 
additional $225,597 worth of union checks payable to “Cash” between 
June 1954 and September 1957, which expenditures were charged to 
organizing and strike expenses. These checks, like the first two, had 
corresponding lists of names with amounts set forth beside them, which 
purportedly supported the disbursement of the cash. Flanagan went 
on to explain that the committee stuff had talked to union members 
whose names were on these lists and found witnesses who either re- 
ceived less than the amount indicated or received no money at all. A 
total of $141,482.77 was represented by those lists, with proven 
inaccuracies. 

Other than the lists of names and amounts, there were no support- 
ing vouchers or verification of any kind relative to the expenditure 
of the one-quarter million dollars in cash. In fact many of the lists 
did not even show the amount of cash alleged to have been paid each 
person, nor did the lists show what the payments were for. 

In response to questions from Senator Kennedy, Flanagan advised 
that the financial reports signed by the union with the Department of 
Labor as required by the Taft-Hartley law were of no value in finding 
out about the forgeries and the $250,000 written to cash. The perti- 
nent comments of Senator Kennedy while union trustees Walter 
Baker and Michael Hession were before the committee, are stated 
further below. 


Senator Kennepy. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, this 
shows that the reports, or it seems to indicate that the 
reports, filed under the Taft-Hartley law at present, the 
financial reports, are wholly inadequate to reveal this type 
of misappropriation of money. 

Secotdly that these trustees have completely failed in 
their trust as trustees, to watch the interest of members. 

As I understand, everyone that the committee staff has 
interrogated who received this money took the fifth amend- 
ment. 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that you have not met your 
obligations at all and ought to resign. 

I say that to you, Mr. Baker. 

Have you any comment about that, Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir, no comment. 

Senator Kennepy. You signed as trustee, didn’t you, these 
financial reports? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kmnnepy. And you haven’t any comment or 
explanation of what the $250,000 in cash was used for? 

r. Baker. No, sir. 

Senator Kmnnepy. What about the other witness? Do 

you have any explanation? 
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Mr. Hesston. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Will you give one? 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator Kennepy. Did you get any of the money yourself? 

Mr. Hession. Pardon me, sir, my signature is not even 
on there. I have only been a trustee since January. 

Senator Kennepy. I am asking did you get any of this 
money yourself? 

Mr. Hesston. I am advised that I have a right not to bea 
witness against myself under the fifth amendment. 

Senator Kennepy. How long have you been a trustee? 

Mr. Hesston. I got elected in November and the term 
started in January. 

Senator Kennepy. Of this year? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes, sir. 

Senator}Kennepy. You were elected? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Elected or appointed? 

Mr. Hesston. I was elected trustee in November. 

Senator Kennepy. And you will not give us any informa- 
tion on this, is that correct, that you take the fifth amend- 
ment? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. I think you ought to resign, too. 

The CuarrMan. Is there anything further? 

Senator Kennepy. Did the other trustee take the fifth 
amendment, too? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Senator Kmnnepy. I think he ought to resign. $650,000 
is a lot of money. ‘To come before a committee and not be 
able to give any explanation or how to account for it, and 
every official to take the fifth amendment, shows that is is a 
corrupt union leadership. 

I am hopeful that the attorney will examine his relationship 
with them, because it seems to me that he is involved, having 
been attorney for one of the worse-run unions in the country 
for 4 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. The president has taken the fifth amend- 
ment and the vice president has taken the fifth amendment 
on the question of the use of this money. 

Senator Kennepy. To say that you told the membership, 
and then refuse to tell in what form you gave the information 
to the membership, and in what form and on what basis, your 
refusal to answer all of those questions, in my opinion, leaves 
no doubt as to your involvement in the misuse of these 
funds (pp. 10601-10602). 


Of the men whose names appeared frequently on the lists for the 
$250,000 worth of cash, 23 were called before the committee. These 
were rank-and-file members of local 107 and were in addition to the 
officers, Cohen-appointed business agents, and goons. It was signifi- 
cant that each member was accompanied by the same union attorneys, 
John Rogers Carroll and Richard H. Markowitz, who appeared with 
Cohen and the other union officials whose activities were under 
scrutiny. 
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With monotonous regularity, witness after witness invoked the 
fifth amendment on all questions pertaining to whether or not he had 
ever been paid any cash by Raymond Cohen and if so how much. 
Each witness gave the same response to any questions having to do 
with Cohen’s election to office or to his knowledge of Ben Lapensohn. 
From their answers, from their demeanor, and from the obvious coach- 
ing by their legal counsel, it was apparent to the Senators that these 
men were afraid to speak the truth. 

A case in point is that of Patrick Parker, employed as a truck- 
driver and a member of local 107. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
money that was expended by local 107 for the strike of Horn 
& Hardart, there were lists similar to the list we went into at 
the beginning of the hearing, and on the list was a group of 
names, opposite which there was a sum of money. We have 
interviewed or tried to interview a number of the individuals 
who were alleged to have received the money, and two of 
those that we interviewed were these two gentlemen in front 
of us today. 

Mr. Patrick Parker was listed as having received amounts 
ranging from $70 a week to $30 a week, most of them $45 and 
$60 a week, over a period of about a year while he was doing 
some picket duty for local 107 in connection with this com- 


any. 

ri He stated at that time that he did not receive this money; 
that he hadn’t received these amounts of money; that at that 
time he was doing picket duty but he also was working at 
warehouses around the city, such as the warehouses of Ameri- 
ican Stores and the A. & P. Co., and that local 107 had gotten 
these jobs for him. We called him down here to give that 
information to the committee. 

Is it correct that you were not in fact receiving any money 
from local 107 during this period of time, while you were doing 
picket duty, Mr. Parker? 

Were you? 

Mr. Parker. I am advised that if I answer that question 
I would state evidence against me under the fifth amendment. 

The CuarrMaANn. You got it so mumbled I can’t even under- 
stand it. State it again. 

Mr. Parker. I am advised I have a right to refuse to—to 
refuse against me. 

The CuarrMan. I don’t think you answered it accurately, 
but I think you are so scared you probably couldn’t even 
memorize it, is that correct? You want to tell the truth, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Parker. I am advised I have a right—— 

The CHarrMan. I say, you want to tell the truth. I 
didn’t say you were going to be permitted to do it, but you 
want to tell the truth, don’t you? 

You would like to tell the truth, just like you told it when 
you first came down, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Parker. I am advised—— 

The Cuartrman. I don’t understand you. 

Mr. Parker. No, I don’t want to answer. 
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The Cuarrman. You don’t want to tell the truth now? 
Is that what you said? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrman. Poor fellow. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, he has cooperated with the 
committee, and he has given us information. Then in some 
way a has gotten these two attorneys, and he does not want 
to talk. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair want to say this. He is not 
doing anything to embarrass this witness. He appreciates 
his position and the spot heison. ButI do think the country 
needs to know how vicious some of these union leaders have 
gotten, and the power they have over the helpless individual 
who is asked to work for a living. I think this points it up. 

I think it is one of the most vicious things, to take people 
like this, put them in a situation where they can’t tell the 
truth about whether they received money for work or did 
not receive it. 

It just points up the need for legislative action to drive 
these characters who operate that way out of unionism so 
that decent unionism, proper unions, may survive, may have 
the confidence of the public of this country. 

Union leaders who bring about situations like this do a 
great disservice, a great ete to the honest working 
people of this country. It reflects discredit upon the union 
that these men have to belong to who work. 

It’s shameful. I hope the Congress can find legislation 
that will correct conditions like this, and you wouldn’t see 
some helpless fellow in here who is unable to answer the 
questions because he is afraid. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. The union is paying your attorneys for 
you, is that right? They got the attorneys for you? 

The CuarrmMan. Answer it. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Parker. That is right (pp. 10779-10780). 


The affidavit which Mr. Parker had previously executed in which 
he denied receiving any cash payments from the union was inserted 
into the record. 

John Gorman, a member of local 107 who had also furnished an 
affidavit denying he had received the payments attributed to him, 
likewise was accompanied by attorneys John Rogers Carroll and 
Richard H. Markowitz. Gorman invoked the fifth amendment to 
the first question asked of him regarding any cash money paid to him. 
However, he then admitted that the affidavit he had given previously 
was true. In this statement Gorman told of being paid only $30 a 
week in cash for picketing during the summer months of 1955. The 
lists on which his name appeared showed him as receiving $40 for 1 
week and $60 for each of the other weeks, with no mention whatever 
of the sum of only $30 per week. 

Thomas Keenan said he had formerly worked at the Horn & Hardart 
Baking Co. in Philadelphia. He stated he joined the Teamsters Local 
107 in 1955 and walked off the job when the union picketed the Horn 
& Hardart Co. Thereafter Keenan marched on the picket line for 
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approximately 14 months. Although the lists for the cash disburse- 
ments showed payments to him for amounts ranging from $30 to $70 
per week, Keenan testified he was paid only $30 per week and at no 
time did he receive any more than that amount. He identified his 
signature on one of the lists but said the $70 written opposite his 
name was not in his handwriting and was not on the list at the time 
he signed his name. 

The committee had hoped that Mr. Joseph Hartsough, who had 
been bookkeeper for local 107 since the time Cohen took control, 
would throw some light on the forgeries, falsification of records, and 
large cash expenditures. Hartsough, however, appeared with the 
same union attorneys and proceeded to invoke the fifth amendment 
on all questions pertaining to the operation of the union and to 
Raymond Cohen. Hartsough was the person who had endorsed all 
of the union checks made out to “Cash.” He refused to make any 
comment on these checks, on the payments for ‘‘time lost,” or why 
the goons were on the payroll. Hartsough was questioned regarding 
Ben Lapensohn, and the purpose for which 13 checks had been 
written to Lapensohn between May 13, 1955, and October 11, 1955, 
for ‘personal services,” which checks totaled $12,186.22. Hartsough 
was asked what happened to 9 of these 13 checks which are missing 
from the unions records. He steadfastly refused to cooperate, taking 
the fifth amendment on all questions. Hartsough denied he was 
taking the fifth amendment to protect someone else rather than him- 
self but the impression he made on the committee, however, is con- 
tained in the remarks of the chairman: 


You are a pretty decent sort of fellow. If you would come 
and tell us the truth, you would be a lot of help, a lot of help 
to honest, decent unionism and to our country. 

Down in your heart you feel that way about it, don’t 
you? (p. 10775). 


Upon no response from the witness, the chairman stated, “I will 
accept silence for consent.” 

Raymond Cohen regarded the dues money of the members as his 
own personal bonanza. ‘This was clearly revealed as the staff account- 
ants unfolded the full story of Cohen’s manipulations of the funds of 
the union treasury. The committee had already heard how Cohen, 
when he took control June 7, 1954, dipped into the union cashbox to 
pay the expenses he incurred in getting himself elected. This in- 
cluded his new salary retroactive to January 1, 1954, his retroactive 
expenses, retroactive attorney’s fee, and repayment of the $4,573.43 
loan from local 169. Also included were the $8,500 in checks paid to 
Samuel Kirsch—the proceeds of which Kirsch never received. 

Mr. Ralph A. DeCarlo of the committee staff explained his analysis 
of the union books as they pertained to Cohen. P rom the period of 
January 1, 1954, to September 18, 1957, it cost the members of local 
107 a total of $241,926.65 to have Raymond Cohen as their secretary- 
treasurer, or an average of approximately $64,500 per year. Of this 
total the highly questionable expenses add up to $90,162.67 or an 
average of $24,000 a year. 

Although he received the substantial salary of over $26,000 a year, 
Cohen was not one to economize with someone else’s money. Mr. 
Cohen paid himself a special expense allowance of $125 a week which 
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alone was $20,625 during the 3% year period. Then he let the union 
—s himself and his family to Florida each year for a 3- to 4- 
month vacation. In Florida, Cohen rented a home at from $1,500 
to $2,500 a season—all paid for by the truck drivers of local 107. 

Mr. DeCarlo testified that union records revealed that $2,717.14 
worth of personal clothing and gifts for Cohen were paid for with union 
checks. This included 12 suits of clothes at from $125 to $135 each, 
sport coats at $85 apiece, shirts at $10 to $13.50 per shirt, and $10 
neckties. Cohen also purchased for himself at union expense a Pola- 
roid camera and accessories for $169.18. Christmas gifts, car expenses, 
hotel bills in Philadelphia ($1,053.64 worth) and personal telephone 
bills were also paid for by the union. 

The expenditures enumerated above were all a matter of record in 
the union’s books because they were paid by union checks. The 
committee was interested in other expenditures of Raymond Cohen, 
particularly those where large amounts of cash were involved. It had 
been revealed that Cohen abandoned sound business practices, pre- 
ferring to operate the union with the use of cash—a total of $250,000 
worth—and the committee found that Cohen operated his personal 
affairs in the same elusive manner. 

Although Mr. Cohen refused to turn over his personal records, after 
first promising to do so, the committee was able to uncover much of 
Cohen’s financial affairs—enough to learn he had large amounts of 
cash to spend which came from unexplained sources. His numerous 
transactions relative to boats were of particular interest. 

Edgar C. Parkhurst, accountant, told the committee that Cohen’s 
first boat was a 28-foot cabin cruiser purchased in 1950 for $1,900. 
On April 12, 1955, Cohen bought a 34-foot cabin cruiser in Miami, 
Fla., for $18,000. Of this amount $1,000 was paid in cash and the 
balance was paid in the form of a $17,000 bank treasurer’s check 
issued by the Broad Street Trust Co. of Philadelphia. This bank 
treasurer’s check had been purchased with the personal check of Ben 
Lapensohn for $17,000. Lapensohn at that time was on the payroll 
of local 107 as public relations man and ‘‘fixer.”” Mr. Parkhurst tes- 
tified that the records of Ben Lapensohn contained a handwritten 
memorandum indicating Cohen repaid the $17,000 to Lapensohn in 
cash. Parkhurst said, however, that it had never been determined 
where Cohen got the $17,000 in cash to repay Lapensohn. This par- 
ticular boat of Cohen’s was subsequently destroyed by fire. 

In June 1956, Cohen purchased an inboard motor boat for $2,730. 
This was paid for in two installments. $1,000 was paid June 4, 1956, 
and $1,730 paid June 7, 1956—both for cash. At a later date, Cohen 
sold this boat for $2,000—also a cash transaction. 

On June 3, 1957, Cohen purchased a new Richardson 40-foot sport 
cruiser with accessories. ‘The list price on this boat was $27,865, but 
Cohen was able to purchase it through the Gordon Boat Co. of Phila- 
delphia for $24,000, a discount of $3,865. Mr. Parkhurst described the 
procedure used in paying for this boat. On May 31, 1957, Cohen 
made a cash downpayment of $3,000. Thereafter he borrowed 
$11,000 from a bank and paid the Gordon Co. a bank treasurer’s 
check for this amount, leaving a balance of $10,000, which was also 
paid by cash. Cohen withdrew from a savings account $5,000. To 
this he added another $5,000 in cash to make the final payment of 
$10,000. The source of this last $5,000 in cash is unexplained. In 
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connection with the purchase of this boat there was therefore $8,000 
in cash used by Cohen, the source of which could not be traced. 

Mr. Parkhurst related that on June 20, 1957, Cohen purchased a 
number of accessories for this new luxury cruiser, including a hot- 
and-cold running water system, a telephone, a rockaway pipe chair, 
and other items totaling $2,032.25. These Cohen paid for in cash, 
the source of which it was not possible to trace. 

Almost simultaneously with the above purchases, Cohen bought 
two more boats for his two sons. On June 19, 1957, he purchased a 
small boat with an outboard motor for $1,037.90. On June 26, 1957, 
he obtained a similar boat for his other son for $1,038.88. Both of 
these he paid for in cash, the source of which is unexplained. 

The manner in which Cohen purchased his home in Brigantine, N.J., 
was also of interest to the committee. According to Mr. Parkhurst, 
Cohen purchased a house and lot for $12,500 in 1956, which he paid for 
by personal check. Shortly after buying this house Cohen started 
major alterations and remodeling of the building. He made payments 
to the contractor at intervals between July 19, 1956, and May 7, 1957. 
The total cost of these alterations was $17,471, all of which Cohen 
paid in cash. Mr. Parkhurst testified that since one $2,000 cash pay- 
ment to the contractor was made a day after Cohen sold one of his 
boats for the same amount, it was assumed that the proceeds from the 
boat provided the $2,000 installment for the contractor. This leaves 
$15,471 in cash paid by Cohen on his house, the source of which it was 
not possible to explain. 

Regarding the source of these large sums of cash paid out by Cohen, 
Mr. Parkhurst, who was for 25 years a special agent of the FBI, had 
this to say: 


Mr. Kennepy. What is your judgment, Mr. Parkhurst, if 
you could give it to us, on an arrangement such as this, of an 
individual who deals somewhat in checks and then in these 
large amounts of cash? 

Mr. Parxnurst. I would say it is not the usual business 
practice. 

Mr. Kennepy. Ordinarily, would you feel that you would 
be able to trace the source of these cash items; that is, in 
legitimate transactions? 

Mr. Parkxuurst. In my experience, we have been very suc- 
cessful in tracing the source of cash in legitimate transactions. 

Mr. Krennepy. And your are not able to trace the source of 
the cash in these transactions? 

Mr. Parxuurst. That is right (p. 10628). 


Mr. Ralph DeCarlo outlined some of the facts developed from a 
scrutiny of all of Raymond Cohen’s income and expenditures during 
that period when Cohen was writing $250,000 worth of union checks 
to “Cash.” In addition to the large payments by cash in connection 
with his home and his numerous boats, Cohen also repaid a $2,000 
loan to Ben Lapensohn in cash, made a $745.22 payment on his 1956 
Federal income tax in cash, and made numerous cash bank deposits 
totaling $5,650. During this time Mrs. Raymond Cohen bought a 
$750 mink stole which was paid for in cash. Altogether, Cohen’s 
payments and purchases for cash in the 3-year period amounted to 
over $58,000. 
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Mr. DeCarlo introduced to the committee a summary of his account- 
ing investigation regarding Raymond Cohen’s finances. The dis- 
closures were startling. The ‘‘take-home pay” of Mr. Cohen from 
his salary during the 3-year period was about $75,000. However, 
during this same period, he increased his net worth about $46,051.02. 
This figure did not include any increases in value of either real or 
personal property. 

Of even more significance was the total expenditure. Mr. DeCarlo 
found that Cohen had available to him during the pertinent period 
the sum of $202,442.43 from sources such as salary, expenses, loans, 
and every other conceivable source. During the same period, his 
identifiable expenditures and his increases in bank balance totaled 
$206,575.10. In other words, during this time, Cohen spent $4,132.67 
more than he had available. It was evident that Cohen must have 
spent many times this amount because no living expenses were 
included. Mr. DeCarlo testified that no trace could be found of any 
item for ordinary living expenses. 

The significance of the increase in net worth and his large cash 
expenditures was that Cohen had a source of income separate from 
his union salary and expenses. Whatever this amount and source, 
he had not been declaring it on his income tax return. 

Cohen told the committee he had been a Teamster since 1926, 
and a member of local 107 since 1933. In addition to his position 
as secretary-treasurer and business manager of local 107, Cohen said 
he also was one of the international trustees of the Teamsters, whose 
duties were to check the financial record of the international. When 
Chief Counsel Kennedy then asked Cohen about the accuracy of the 
monthly financial reports which local 107 sent to the international, 
Cohen took the fifth amendment. Relative to the Teamsters’ con- 
vention held in Miami in October 1957, Cohen advised that his union 
sent either 19 or 20 delegates. When questioned about the $3,000 
to himself and the $31,350 for all the delegates, he declined to 
comment. 

As the committee got into the subject of the checks to cash totaling 
$250,000, Senator Kennedy made some pertinent observations: 


Senator Kmennepy. I think you should resign, too, Mr. 
Cohen. 

Mr. Conen. Well, I don’t mean to be sarcastic, but that is 
a matter of opinion. I think a 14,000 membership has a 
right to say whether I should resign or not. 

Senator Kennepy. You are before the committee now. 
I am just giving you my opinion now. 

Mr. Couen. I said I am sorry. I didn’t mean to be 
sarcastic. 

Senator Kmnnepy. I am not sarcastic. I think you 
ought to resign. The reason I think you ought to resign is 
that this is over $250,000 at a time you were secretary- 
treasurer was spent for cash, spent in completely inaccurate 
files, reports that were tampered with, and you come before 
the committee and we ask you how it was spent, and you say 
you wouldn’t answer because an honest answer would in- 
criminate you. 

For that reason, I don’t think you should hold office. Asa 
member of the labor committee, permanent, for 12 years, I 
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don’t think you are a responsible labor leader. I think you 
should resign. I think the three trustees should resign. 

I think any officer of a union who comes before this com- 
mittee and refuses to give us an answer as to how money is 
spent should resign also. 

Mr. CoueEn. I would like to say this, Mr. Senator, without, 
again being repetitious about being sarcastic, but trying to 
answer you to the best of my ability. We have our member- 
ship meetings regularly, especially this coming Sunday, and 
I would like very much for you to come, or some of the other 
Senators, to talk to our membership, and let them be the 
deciding factor as to whether I should resign or not. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Cohen, the record is being made 
here, not only of the $250,000, the $31,000, all the reports 
that were changed, but of the trustees who come before us, 
and who are unable to give us any information as to how the 
money was spent. You obviously feel no responsibility at 
all to the public or to the Congress. I am just giving you 
my opinion as a member of this committee and as a member 
of the Labor Committee for, as I say, nearly 12 years, in the 
House and in the Senate, chairman of the permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, that you should not, in my opinion, hold a 
position which involves the public interest to the point that 
it does in the State of Pennsylvania. 

I don’t think the AFL-CIO, from which the Teamsters 
have been expelled, would keep you in office for a minute. 
You have breached and the officers of your union have 
breached, most of the ethical practices code set up by them 
for honest, responsible trade union movements. 

That is my opinion. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Conen. Mr. Senator, I would like to say that on the 
allegations and accusations that have been made, I think I 
only owe a responsibility to the membership of local 107 who 
elected me to the post that I now have. 

Senator Kennepy. In addition, Mr. Cohen, it is not a 
question of your choosing that you don’t want to talk to us. 
You are stating under oath that if you do answer honestly, it 
| would incriminate you. This is not a visit or an accommoda- 

tion. 
| You are stating under oath, or you are in contempt of this 
| committee, that an honest answer by you would incriminate 
ou. 
: This is not a matter of your being reluctant to answer on 
union business. You are saying that you would be incrimi- 
: nated yourself, and possibly subject to criminal penalties, if 
{ you give an answer. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator Kennepy. Either that, as the chairman says, or 
you are committing perjury; one or the other. 

I am hopeful that the counsel will go through, as I know 
he will, many of these accounts, which will show that you 
have not met your trust, not only for the $250,000, plus 
these lavish expenditures for Miami, $31,000 for 16 delegates 
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for 5 days in Miami—that is quite a lot of money, with $3,000 
for yourself alone, and you refuse to tell us how you spent it. 

Do you have any vouchers? 

Mr. Couen. I refuse to answer that question, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Couen. For the same reason. 

Senator Kennepy. Repeat it. I want to hear it. On 
what ground? 

Mr. Couen. I decline to answer the question on the 
grounds that I am not required to give evidence against 
myself under the fifth amendment. 

Senator Kmnnepy. And will you make that—repeat that. 
Is it because you feel that an honest answer will incriminate 
you? 

Is it because you feel that an honest answer would incrimi- 
pete you or might incriminate you, or tend to incriminate 
you? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Couen. It might be used as evidence against me (pp. 
10640-10641). 


Cohen’s lack of sincerity in his invitation to have the Senators meet 
with the membership of local 107 is well portrayed in the following 
testimony: 


The CHarrman. Before you go into that, may I ask the 
witness some questions. 

I understand you invited not only Senator Kennedy but 
any member of the committee to come to your meeting. 

Mr. Couen. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. I think some of us will agree to come if 
you will answer these questions under oath. 

If you want us there, just answer these questions. 

Mr. Couen. I would like very much to have you there. 

The CuHarrman. We would like very much to have the 
answers. I will make a bargain with you. 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The Carman. If he will answer these questions under 
oath, I think I can accept your invitation. 

Mr. Conrn. I don’t mean any sarcasm, but I am not 
negotiating any contract now. 

he CuarrMaNn. I notice you are not. You want to get 
yaar point across that you invited them and go back and 
rag about it. You didn’t make it. 
Proceed (p. 10670). 


Cohen was questioned regarding the nature of the contract nego- 
tiations with the Food Fair Co., and asked which officials of local 107 
participated. When pinned down as to whether Ben Lapensohn 
played any part in these negotiations, Cohen took the fifth amend- 
ment—even as to whether Lapensohn held any position with local 107 
at that time. He refused to comment on how much money Lapen- 
sohn omg receiving from the union and from employers during that 
period. 
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The substance of Raymond Cohen’s testimony—or rather the lack 
of it, since he took the fifth amendment 72 times—was summarized 
by Chief Counsel Robert F. Kennedy as follows: 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, there are at least 10 broad 
categories of questions that Mr. Cohen has refused to answer. 
I would like to enumerate those for the committee. 

On the $46,000 increase in net worth, he refused to answer 
any questions about that, during the period of time he was 
secretary-treasurer. No. 2, that he spent $4,000 during 
that period of time that he was secretary-treasurer more 
than he had from any legitimate source of income; No. 3, 
that he had available in cash during the period of time he 
was secretary-treasurer some $50,000, and that many of the 
items that he purchased, such as his boats and his house 
and other matters, were purchased, with cash, and that 
there is $57,000 that we cannot trace; that $190,162 of 
union funds—this is No. 4—$190,162 out of union funds 
were used to pay some of Mr. Cohen’s personal bills, to buy 
his personal clothing, and to take his wife on trips to 
Florida; No. 5, that there was $250,000 cash that came out 
of the union while he was secretary-treasurer, for which he 
would give no explanation. 

Mr. Carrot. What was the amount again? 

Mr. Kennepy. $250,000. 

No. 6, there was $31,000 used for the delegates at the 
recent Miami convention, for which Mr. Cohen refuses to 
give any explanation; No. 7, we have had the testimony on 
the forgeries that took place in connection with the checks 
of the union, for which he gives no explanation; No. 8, the 
alterations that took place in some of the union‘s docu- 
ments, for which he gives no explanation; No. 9, the beatings 
that took place against those who opposed Mr. Cohen, for 
which he would give no explanation, the physical beatin 
and, No. 10, his relationship with Mr. Benjamin Lapensohn 
and i in the contract negotiations with Food Fair (p. 10673). 


As a result of the disclosures of the fraudulent operations in the 
finances of local 107, Mr. John F. English, secretary-treasurer of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, was called. 

He told the committee that he considered it bad fiscal policy for a 
local union to write checks to cash for large sums. He stated that 
there are times when checks must be made to cash in order to pay 
out in small amounts. This sometimes occurs, he said, in connection 
with strike benefits. It is the responsibility of the trustees to find 
where the money went. When informed by Chief Counsel Kenned 
that the trustees of local 107 refused to answer any questions Car 
"Sonlis responsibility, Mr. English was noncomumittal. 

nglish explained that since the Teamsters’ convention in Miami 
in October 1957, he now has the authority to make a complete audit 
of any union’s books whenever he has reason to believe there is any 
misuse of union funds. When questioned as to what he intended to 
do about local 107 in view of the committee’s disclosures, Mr. English 
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said, “‘I will send in an investigator and investigate the whole thing 
from top to bottom.” 

Investigation of Ben Lapensohn uncovered a new kind of labor 
“shakedown,” the selling of magazine advertising under the veiled 
threat of labor trouble or the vague promise of labor’s cooperation. 

Lapensohn took his family to Europe in May of 1957 to avoid 
service of a committee subpena. When his family returned the follow- 
ing September Lapensohn stayed abroad, later going to Canada, 
and then to Nassau in the Bahamas. At the time of the hearings 
Lapensohn was still an expatriate. When contacted in Montreal by 
a staff member, he refused to come back to the United States or to 
answer any questions. 

In 1949, a House committee held hearings on labor racketeering in 
the Dock Street area of Philadelphia. As a result of those hearings, 
Harry “Turk” Daniels and Abe Goldberg were convicted under the 
Hobbs Act. At that time, the House committee tried to locate 
Lapensohn for questioning on an attempted $36,000 shakedown of 
the produce merchants on Dock Street. Lapensohn then, as now, 
ran for cover and was able to avoid the service of a subpena. 

This man, who became wealthy by racketeering in the labor move- 
ment, had been employed by local 107 back in the 1940’s, when 
Edward Crumbock was secretary-treasurer. Crumbock fired Lapen- 
sohn upon learning that he had extorted money from an employer. 
Raymond Kelly told the committee that when Cohen ran for secretary- 
treasurer against Crumbock in 1954, Lapensohn and the “smart money 
guys” were prominent in the campaign for Cohen. After Cohen was 
elected, Lapensohn was put on the payroll of 107 as the “fixer.” 

The Senators had already heard of Lapensohn’s shakedown of 
garage owner Julius Wolfson. They had heard how Lapensohn 
purchased a $17,000 bank treasurer’s check for Raymond Cohen to 
use in buying a 28-foot cabin cruiser. In addition to his regular 
salary from the union of $200 a week, the committee also found 
union checks written to Lapensohn for “‘personal services’”’ totaling 
13 ave Nine of these checks had been removed from the union’s 
files. 

After hearing Raymond Cohen and every other officer and employee 
of local 107 invoke the fifth amendment on the mere mention of 
Lapensohn’s name, the committee was desirous of exploring his 
activities in the labor movement. 

James L. McDevitt, director of the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion for the AFL-CIO, told of the arrangements made for Lapensohn 
to solicit advertising for the yearbook of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor during those years that McDevitt was president of that 
organization. 

According to McDevitt, the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 
entered into an agreement in 1946 with Lapensohn whereby he would 
solicit advertising for the Pennsylvania Federationist, which was the 
yearbook for the Federation. For this service, Lapensohn received 60 
percent of the advertising revenue and paid his own salesmen’s commis- 
sions. The State Federation received 40 percent of the proceeds, 
edited the magazine and paid the cost of printing and distribution. 

Mr. McDevitt told the committee that the advertising came largely 
from employers. In the solicitation, Lapensohn was given authority 
to write letters to prospective advertisers, using McDevitt’s name 
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and title for the purpose of arranging interviews for the ad solicitors. 
McDevitt was emphatic that he had never furnished authority to 
Lapensohn or his salesmen to use McDevitt’s name for any cor- 
respondence other than these appointment letters. McDevitt was 
equally emphatic that he had never at any time made any telephone 
calls to set up appointments for the ad salesmen. 

There was exhibited to Mr. McDevitt a number of letters sent out 
by Lapensohn in McDevitt’s name for the purpose of making ap- 
pointments for advertising salesmen. On reviewing these letters, 
Mr. McDevitt stated with emphasis that the wording of the letters 
had exceeded the meaning authorized by him. This included such 
verbiage as referring to Ad Salesman Sam Kirsch as a “member of 
McDevitt’s staff”? and similar phrases which would give the recipient 
a false impression. 

Mr. McDevitt stated that he was happy that the practice of selling 
advertising in labor publications was diminishing, and that President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO had taken a stand against it. 

Mr. Burnett Landreth III, vice president and secretary of Penn’s 
Manor, Inc., a garden supply company in Philadelphia, stated that 
on April 29, 1953, he received a letter purportedly coming from 
James L. McDevitt, president of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor, which stated: 


An important matter has developed with the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor, and I have asked Sam Kirsch, of my 
staff, to see you personally within the next few days. 


Mr. Landreth said that a few days following receipt of this letter 
he was visited by Kirsch and another man who represented himself 
as private secretary to James L. McDevitt. Kirsch attempted to 
solicit an advertisement for the labor magazine. According to Mr. 
Landreth, Kirsch volunteered the information that the ads were of 
no value as such but suggested Landreth take a minimum space ad 
to show his good ‘will toward the unions. Kirsch also told Landreth 
that money from the ads was used to pay for scholarships at Penn- 
sylvania State College in the name of Labor’s League for Political 
Education. In the ensuing conversation, Kirsch brought in the 
alleged secretary. Landreth expressed disinterest and they accused 
him of being antagonistic to labor and threatened that his trucks 
would not be allowed to load or unload at union platforms anywhere. 
When Landreth called these methods a “shakedown” and “‘a low form 
of blackmail,’”’ McDevitt’s alleged secretary shouted over his shoulder 
“You can call it anything you like, but from now on just try to unload 
at any of our platforms.” 

Landreth furnished the details of the incident to the Better Business 
Bureau who stated that they had had similar reports. He told the 
committee that his company, which has only about 25 employees, 
suffered no reprisals. 

Mr. DeForest Voitsberger, vice president and comptroller of the 
S. S. White Manufacturing Co., the largest manufacturer of dental 
supplies in the country, told of his experience with Lapensohn’s sales- 
man, Samuel Kirsch. Mr. Voitsberger’s company received a letter 
purportedly coming from James L. McDevitt setting up an appoint- 
ment for Kirsch. Thereafter, starting im 1948, the S. S. White Co. 
took an ad in the Pennsylvania Federationist each year, paying from 
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$125 to $160 per ad. He said his company thought the ad might 
prove a “good investment” as about 165 of their 400 employees are 
unionized. He stated that they never would have advertised had 
they known that the State Federation of Labor received only 40 
percent of the money while the other 60 percent was sales commission. 
He identified a card given him by Kirsch which bears the statement 
“No agency or salesman commission paid.” 

The experience of Asa Farr, vice president of the Kingston Trap 
Rock Co., Belle Meade, N.J., involved a more substantial ‘“shake- 
down” based on deceit and subterfuge. In 1952 his company was 
hauling rock into Pennsylvania for roadbuilding at the Fairless Steel 
Works. He was experiencing some difficulty as the shop stewards 
were refusing to permit the nonunion drivers to unload their materials 
unless they joined the union. During this period, Mr. Farr received 
a telephone call from someone who ‘identified himself as James L. 
McDevitt, president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, and 
arranging an appointment for Samuel Kirsch to call on Farr with a 
view toward easing the situation. 

According to Mr. Farr, Kirsch called on him and said that if Farr 
took an ad in the magazine, his “difficulties might be eased.” Farr 
took an ad in the magazine for $1,000, and the truck-unloading diffi- 
culties immediately improved, so, as Mr. Farr said, he got what he 
paid for. 

The following year, Farr’s truck drivers reported that they had 
been informed ‘“‘they had better get themselves squared off with the 
union” and in a day or so he received another call. This time the 
person calling again identified himself as Mr. McDevitt and arranged 
for Samuel Kirsch to see Mr. Farr. When Kirsch called, Mr. Farr 
gave him another check for $1,000. The first check paid by Farr in 
1952 was made payable to the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 
but Mr. Farr said that when Kirsch called the second time he re- 
quested that the check be made out to him personally, which Farr 
did. Mr. Farr testified he definitely felt the money was going to 
Kirsch personally, and that he was paying for labor peace. 

In 1954 Kirsch made a third visit and again Mr. Farr paid him 
$1,000, not knowing that the Pennsylvania Federationist was no 
longer in existence at that time. Mr. Farr made it clear that the 
1953 and 1954 payments were strictly donations, it being specified 
he wanted no ad placed in the magazine. That this was a shake- 
down there could be no doubt, as the original telephone calls were 
never placed by James L. McDevitt. 

Elmer W. Smith of Bethlehem, Pa., who is assistant to the vice 
president of the public relations department of the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., told the committee how Lapensohn and his 
other salesman, John Bokal, used a different approach. Starting in 
1950, and continuing for several years thereafter, the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., according to Mr. Smith, made a $500 “‘contribu- 
tion” to the Pennsylvania Federationist. No ad was placed in the 
magazine, although prior to the year 1950, the company had had its 
advertisements appear. 

Mr. Smith stated he was of the impression that the circulation of 
the magazine was over a half a million, and expressed surprise when 
informed it was only about 3,000. He denied that it was a fact that 
his company made these annual contributions because the Pennsyl- 
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vania Federation of Labor supported his company’s position in 
public power-private power controversies. He did state, however, 
that the company charged these $500 expenditures as ‘“‘contributions”’ 
rather than to their advertising account. 

Mr. Robert Slattery, vice president of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, told how in 1950 his company received 
the usual introductory letter over the purported signature of James 
L. McDevitt, as president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor. 
Following the letter, the company received a visit from Mr. Samuel 
Kirsch. Mr. Slattery said that year his company made a $225 
contribution to the magazine, increasing that amount to $250 in the 
succeeding years. According to Mr. Slattery, these contributions 
were made because the company felt that the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor ‘‘was a good organization” and that the company felt ‘‘it 
meh a good thing to contribute to the Pennsylvania Federation of 

abor.”’ 

Mr. Ralph DeCarlo, an accountant and a member of the staff of 
the committee, explained the results of his examination of the records 
of the Pennsylvania Federationist. He said that Lapensohn operated 
his advertising business for the Pennsylvania Federationist under the 
name of the Rolee Advertising Agency, a corporation with Lapensohn 
and his wife as the sole stockholders. 

The annual reports of the Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, 
according to DeCarlo, showed that $792,329.16 was received for 
advertisements and for contributions from 1946 through 1954. Of 
that amount, $481,707.74 was paid to Ben Lapensohn in commissions, 
representing 60.8 percent of the total. The cost to the State Federation 
of Labor for printing and distribution was $64,994.75, leaving a net 
profit to the State Federation of $245,626.67, which was about 31 
percent of the total. The average number of copies printed each 
year was only about 3,000. 

The two main solicitors for Ben Lapensohn were Samuel Kirsch and 
John Bokal. Over the 9-year period, Kirsch received in commissions 
$120,496.23, and Bokal received $96,341.54. Mr. DeCarlo said that 
Lapensohn personally benefited from the operation in the amount of 
$197,400.17. 

He testified further that Lapensohn paid out many of his personal 
expenses from the Rolee Co., charging them to selling, travel, and 
office expenses. Therefore, from salary, expenses, and just “milking” 
the corporation, Lapensohn made a profit of $197,500. John Bokal 
and Samuel Kirsch were under subpena to appear before the commit- 
tee, but died of heart attacks before the hearing. Bokal in particular 
had a background of interest to the committee. Interspersed with 
his 16 or 17 arrests, over a 30-year period, were five separate peniten- 
tiary sentences, for larceny, using the mails to defraud, forgery, and 
selling securities without a license, typical crimes of the professional 
confidence man. 

Mr. Reuben Miller, for 21 years an employee of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry, and once associated with Ben 
Lapensohn and the Pennsylvania Federationist, was able to throw 
some light on the operation of these labor publications. 

In 1948, while employed by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Miller was requested by James L. McDevitt, then president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, to help out with some public 
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relations work. A year or so later, Lapensohn asked Miller to furnish 
assistance in the solicitation of advertising for the Federationist in 
the Harrisburg area. Miller then started doing some ad soliciting for 
Lapensohn, on a part-time basis. About half of the ads sold by Miller 
came from various departments of the State government. This was 
while Miller was also working at his regular job in the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. He received from Lapensohn 30 percent 
of the amount of the ads, and made approximately $800 a year from 
this source. 

In 1950, Miller discontinued his part-time public relations job with 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, but continued his ad selling 
for the Pennsylvania Federationist under Lapensohn. In 1952, Miller 
on his own entered into an agreement to put out an annual magazine 
for the Harrisburg Building and Construction Trades Council, known 
as the Pennsylvania Trade Unionist. Originally, the contract called 
for Miller to get 80 percent of the revenue and assume the cost of 
printing and circulation. Later, the agreement was changed to provide 
that Miller would pay the Harrisburg Building Trades Council from 
$3,500 to $4,500 per year, with Miller assuming the cost of the publi- 
cation, which averaged about $4,000 a year. According to Miller, the 
circulation was about 800. 

Miller said that in 1953, after the Pennsylvania Federationist was 
discontinued, Miller hired John Bokal as an advertising salesman for 
the Trade Unionist. He vehemently denied that he had any knowl- 
edge of Bokal’s past criminal record. 

Mr. Miller appeared frank and forthright before the committee and 
readily admitted that the manner of soliciting advertising was com- 
pletely misleading. 

Turning its attention from Lapensohn’s advertising business in 
Pennsylvania to his similar enterprise in New York, the committee 
found that Lapensohn also used the “shakedown” to obtain his adver- 
tising and, in addition, was able to increase his profits by outright 
swindling and embezzlement. 

Mrs. Eleanor Lefkowitz, who had been office manager for Lapensohn 
in New York, told the Senators how the labor advertising business 
operated in that State. Rolee Publications, Inc., was the name under 
which Lapensohn operated, and his brother-in-law, Jack Shore, was 
part owner of this corporation. The business was set up early in 
1949, to publish the New York Federationist, the annual publication 
of the New York Federation of Labor. 

The physical setup at Rolee consisted of an outer office and five 
small offices from which the advertising solicitors would make their 
telephone calls. As a rule, there would be four or five solicitors em- 
ployed who actually worked only a part of the year. These men, 
Mrs. Lefkowitz testified, often used aliases, because, as she under- 
stood it, they also solicited sometimes for CIO publications, and, 
therefore could not use the same name for both publications. As ex- 
amples, David M. Lyons used the name George Mason; Irving Hal- 
perin used the name Lee Randall; Henry Jaslow went by the name of 
Henry Bell; Michael Kirk was sometimes called Mike Duffy; and 
Maurice Schab had a pseudonym of Ed Wilson. Mrs. Lefkowitz 
recalled that on occasions salesman David M. Lyons had made tele- 
phone calls to various prospective accounts identifying himself as 
Tom Murray, president of the New York Federation of Labor. 
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The sales ‘‘pitch’’ was usually adapted to the primary interest of the 
prospect. According to Mrs. Lefkowitz, when contact was made 
with an electric power company, the salesmen would stress that the 
New York Federation of Labor opposed public ownership of power. 
With some companies the emphasis was on helping labor to fight 
communism. With a construction company, the ‘‘comeon” was that 
the State Federation was working for better roads. 

There was no general circulation of the magazine, copies usually 
going just to the advertisers. The total copies published would be 
anywhere from 2,000 to 3,500. The impression was always given 
that the magazine was owned and operated by the New York State 
Federation of Labor. The arrangement was, however, that the Feder- 
ation would receive 25 percent of the revenue and Rolee Publications 
75 percent. The arrangement provided for Rolee to send to the State 
Federation each week the total receipts for the advertising. The State 
Federation in Albany would then mail back to Rolee its 75 percent 
share. 

This was not enough for Lapensohn, and he resorted to forgery and 
larceny to steal a substantial portion of the Federation’s share. 

Mrs. Lefkowitz described the method used in handling cash at 
the Rolee office. Where payments for advertising were made in cash, 
the solicitors would turn the money in to Mrs. Lefkowitz, who would 
place it in the office safe. From time to time, Lapensohn would 
remove the cash from the safe, so that none of it ever got to the State 
Federation office in Albany. Mrs. Lefkowitz estimated that $1,500 
to $2,000 per year in cash was taken by Lapensohn in this manner. 

Lapensohn had another scheme that was even more lucrative. He 
opened a separate bank account in 1953 at the Trade Bank & Trust 
Co. in the name of the New York Federationist. Rubber stamps 
were obtained reading ‘““New York State Federation of Labor, Pay 
to the Federationist.’”” When checks came in for payment of adver- 
tising, they would invariably be made out as payable to the New York 
State Federation of Labor. It was the established practice to forward 
these checks to Albany, but in many instances, the rubber stam 
endorsement would be placed on an incoming check, and the hath 
deposited in this special bank account and never sent to Albany. 
This practice was followed for 4 years, and the amount placed in this 
special account averaged about $30,000 a year. The manner in which 
the State Federation was then paid is described in Mrs. Lefkowitz’s 
further testimony. 


Mr. Kennepy. Who instructed you to set up this bank 
account? 

Mrs. Lerxowirz. Mr. Lapensohn. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who instructed you to deposit this 
money that was supposed to go to the New York State 
Federation of Labor into this special account? 

Mrs. Lerxowrrz. Mr. Lapensohn. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did any of that money end up with the 
New York Federation of Labor? 

Mrs. Lerxowrrz. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. How was that handled? 

Mrs. Lerxowrrz. Usually several months later, usually 
after the beginning of the following year, Mr. Lapensohn 
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would obtain bank checks for a sum, usually the amount 
that was paid in prior years for advertising by a certain cor- 
poration, and send that bank check up to Albany. 

Mr. Kennepy. What would that mean? What do you 
mean by a certain corporation? Any corporation? 

Mrs. Lerxowrrz. Any corporation. If a corporation, for 
instance, had a $500 ad, and even if they might have sent a 
check for $1,000, the $500 was sent up to the New York 
ed Federation of Labor in Albany in the form of a bank 
check. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that a relatively minor part of the 
$30,000, approximately, that was deposited in the bank 
account? 

Mrs. Lerxowrrz. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is, the amount that was sent up. 
Is that right? 

Mrs. Lerxowitz. Yes (pp. 10950-10951). 


The extent to which Lapensohn diverted these funds from the New 
York Federation of Labor to himself was provided by Mr. Robert E. 
Dunne and Mr. Charles E. Wolfe of the committee’s staff. Mr. Dunne 
explained that from 1949 to 1952, there was diverted by Lapensohn 
$6,945. During the years 1952 through 1956, which was after the 
special bank account was opened, the diversions would then run as 
high as $38,000 for a single year, and totaled for this period of time 
$149,427.03. The full amount withheld by Lapensohn was over 
$167,000, Mr. Dunne testified. However, Lapensohn did send to 
the State Federation $11,100, of which the State Federation returned 
to Lapensohn 75 percent. The exact amount diverted by Lapensohn 
from the New York State Federation of Labor, therefore, was 
$156, 422.03, and the actual amount stolen from the New York 
Federation’s share of the proceeds was $39,105.51. 

Henry A. Jaslow, of Brooklyn, N.Y., worked for Lapensohn in New 
York from 1952 to 1954, ned for many years both before and since 
has sold advertising for other labor publications. 

Mr. Jaslow described himself as a professional ad salesman who 
sold advertising over the telephone for different promoters of union 
magazines. Because he would be soliciting from the same business- 
men for each magazine, Jaslow would use different names. For the 
New York Federationist, he used the alias Bill Hart. After Mrs. 
Lefkowitz had written the introductory or appointment letter, Jaslow 
would call the prospect and introduce himself as “Mr. Hart of the 
New York Federation of Labor.” 

If the prospect expressed reluctance toward taking an ad, Jaslow 
would explain that the New York Federation of Labor was working for 
legislation beneficial to both labor and management. He would 
quote the advertising rates as ranging from $500 down to $100. If 
the business thought the rates too high, he urged the prospect to 
“contribute” what he could toward “circulation.” 

Jaslow said that in his opinion the letterhead of the New York 
State Federation of Labor was the most important factor in selling 
the ads. He stated he was hired by Ben Lapensohn and had never 
met anyone from the State federation of labor and had never belonged 
to any labor union. He estimated that most of the income from his 
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efforts stemmed from “circulation contributions” and not actual 
advertisements. 

Staff Member Robert E. Dunne testified that the gross income 
received by Rolee in behalf of the New York State Federation of 
Labor for the years 1949 through 1957 was $1,167,637.33. Under 
the terms of the contract, the 75 percent to have been returned to 
Rolee was $758,412.32. The amount diverted by Lapensohn through 
the special bank account and by other means raised the total to 
$914,834.35. While Lapensohn was getting nearly a million dollars, 
the State Federation of Labor received $252,802.98. 

Of the total funds taken in, 44 percent, or $467,053.50, was in the 
form of “contributions,” where the firm donated the money but did 
not want the ad to appear in the magazine. Lapensohn, of course, 
got his 75 percent of these donations. For every dollar taken in, 
only 22 cents reached any labor organization, while 78 cents went to 
the cost of obtaining the ad, or to Mr. Lapensohn personally. 

Mr. Harold C. Hanover, secretary-treasurer of the New York 
State Federation of Labor since 1945, appeared before the committee 
to explain the history of the relationship between the State Federation 
and Ben Lapensohn. He expressed his gratitude to the committee 
for exposing the activities of Lapensohn, and explained the action 
taken by the New York State Federation of Labor on learning from 
the committee of Lapensohn’s embezzlements and “shakedown”’ 
sales tactics. 

Mr. Hanover told how arrangements were made for all advertisers’ 
checks to be mailed to the New York Federation of Labor, who would 
then return to Rolee Publications its proportionate share. He related 
that 


it was only after the disclosures were made by your repre- 
sentatives during this investigation that I learned that 
Lapensohn was an unconscionable rogue who has misused 
the good name of the State federation and its officers and 
imposed on our advertisers whose funds, in apparently 
quite a few instances, were converted and stolen. 


Mr. Hanover further related that the Federation was now em- 
barrassed to find that Lapensohn had capitalized on the ‘“‘tradi- 
tional position” of the Federation to promote advertising and contri- 
butions for his own personal aggrandizement. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hanover stated that the committee had rendered 
a great service to the State federation by its disclosures and that the 
federation had resolved to cease publication of any journal with paid 
advertisement. 

It was brought out that District Attorney Hogan’s office in New 
York was interested in Lapensohn’s fraudulent activities. (Lapensohn 
has since been indicted and is presently out on bond.) 

The late Thomas A. Murray, who since 1943 had been president 
of the New York State Federation of Labor, executed an affidavit 
prior to his death. His description of the action taken by the Fed- 
eration is set forth below. 


However, except for the occasional vague complaints 
received throughout the years and the complaint from Dean 
Catherwood, which I promptly acted on, I was totally 
unaware of the extent to which my name was being misused. 
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I am grateful to the representatives of the Senate select com- 
mittee for calling them to my attention. 

The action taken by the federation after these facts were 
brought to our attention were prompt and effective. 

A meeting of the executive council of the federation was 
called and the facts which we had learned were disclosed to 
the members of the council. A resolution was unanimously 
adopted declaring the contract with Rolee for the publica- 
tion of the book terminated and, further, for cause, canceled, 
directing the officers to immediately notify all those who 
advertised in the book for the year 1957 of the action taken 
by the federation and of its purpose to discontinue the 
issuance of such a book and declaring that the federation 
shall not publish, authorize the publishing of, or participate 
in the publishing of any book in which there are paid adver- 
tisements. 

Another resolution was also unanimously adopted under 
which the federation authorized and directed the making of a 
thorough investigation of the actions of Rolee, Lapensohn, 
and Shore to determine what recourse is available against 
them. 

Following this meeting the letter to the advertisers in the 
1957 book was promptly sent. Copies of the resolutions 
aforementioned, and of the letter sent to the advertisers and 
other material bearing on the action taken by the federation 
are being forwarded to the counsel to the Senate select com- 
mittee by the counsel to the federation. 

Naturally I have made a careful study to see what safe- 
guards could be set up which would guarantee that the 
federation, if it issued or sponsored a book which contained 
advertisements, would be saved from the embarrassment 
which it now feels. 

If solicitors are used the federation would always be subject 
to the possibility of a solicitor misrepresenting the facts to 
prospective advertisers and this even through the federation 
itself might employ the solicitor. 

Certainly if an independent publisher or promoter was to 
be used, the chances of adequate control of the representa- 
tions would be even less certain. 

Therefore, it is my opinion, that as far as the federation is 
concerned it should not participate in the publication of any 
further books in which there is paid advertising. 

I offer this affidavit to the Senate select committee as some 
oon of my readiness and my willingness to cooperate 
with it. 


Tuomas A. Murray. 
(p. 10972.) 


When some of the businessmen appeared to testify, the ease with 
which Lapensohn was able to make large sums of money became 
apparent, although the motives of the businessmen were not so 
evident. 

Mr. Henry W. Trimble, Jr., secretary of the International Business 


Machines Corp., told how his company had been “taken in” by 
Lapensohn. 
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He said that from 1949 through 1955, IBM made “contributions” 
to the New York Federationist of from $2,500 to $5,000 each year, 
totaling $22,500 and explained it as a “good will program.” 


The impact of Mr. Trimble’s testimony was shown by Senator 
Ervin’s further questioning: 


Senator Ervin. | have difficulty identifying the nature of 
the International Business Machines. Is that your com- 
pany? 

Mr. TrmBLE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. I have difficulty telling whether you are 
a hardheaded bunch of businessmen or a softhearted bunch 
of businessmen or a business organization or an eleemosynary 
institution. Can you help me and tell me which one of those 
things you fit? 

Mr. Trimsue. Well, we like to think of ourselves as hard- 
headed businessmen. We also realize that we have certain 
responsibilities as a corporation, both in the field of charitable 
contributions and in other fields. 

Senator Ervin. If I was one of your stockholders, I 
would think you were acting rather peculiarly when you 
gave $2,500 annually to an organization for advertisements 
and then told them you didn’t want any advertisements. 

Mr. Trimsue. If you take the fraction of the advertising 
budget that these amounts represent, it comes to a very small 
amount of the total advertising budget, as you can imagine. 
Some amount was set aside for this, what we call, goodwill 
advertising, which is akin to institutional advertising, where 
you will just have your name with no product connection. 
It is another form. 

Senator Ervin. It looks to me that the advertising would 
be rather fictitious, to take and make an entry on the records 
that you had disbursed $2,500 for advertising to a certain 
publication, when you had informed that publication that 
you didn’t want any advertisement. That is a rather start- 
ling kind of a thing. 

Mr. Trimsie. We supported the publication but we did 
not have any advertising copy. I believe that is a fair state- 
ment (p. 10989). 


Mr. Charles Nixon, general counsel and a director of the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N.Y., provided a different slant with 
his description of his dealings with Rolee. 

He testified that he knew nothing of the Rolee Co. but that his 
company had made payments to a man named George Mason, repre- 
senting the New York Federationist. Mr. Nixon told that he was 
informed by Mr. Alexander Bebe, president of Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., that Mason would be calling on him and to give Mason 
sympathetic consideration. After being contacted several times by 
Mason, Mr. Nixon paid Mason $1,000 in cash in 1955. In 1956, and 
again in 1957, he paid Mason $500. The reason he gave payments 
was: 

Well, I paid it out of my pocket because I wanted to do what 
I could to keep the gas and electric company in good standing, 
so to speak, with these unions. 
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Mr. Nixon failed to explain just why the payments were in cash 
but stated: 


They had helped us in this matter of private development in 
Niagara, and we were appreciative of their efforts, and we 
thought they should be supported. 


It was brought out that none of this $2,000 ever reached the New 
York Federation of Labor or was ever entered as received in the books 
of Rolee. 

The sales “pitch’’ of using labor’s support of private power paid 
off in a big way when used on the Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. of 
Syracuse, N.Y. Mr. Earle J. Machold, president of this company, 
explained to the committee how his company came to pay $93,000 
to Lapensohn’s Rolee Co. 

In his testimony, Mr. Machold explained that his company has 
about 9,000 employees who are members of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, an A.F. of L. affiliate. After contacts 
by one George Mason of the New York Federationist, his company 
made payments for ads or contributions each year from 1949 through 
1957. These payments ranged from $1,500 to $20,000, and totaled 
$93,000. 

He admitted that they were influenced by the fact that they had 
9,000 employees affiliated with the State Federation of Labor and by 
the traditional stand of the union in favor of private power as opposed 
to public power. Of further interest is the following testimony: 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the wit- 
ness and the committee, Mr. Lapensohn and his colleague 
stole most of this money. Saoahy: $60,000 of the $93,000 
went into their special bank account. In summary, tracing 
these funds, we find that of the $93,000, Lapensohn receivea 
$84,750 and the State Federation of Labor received $8,250. 

Mr. Macuo tp. That is as much of a surprise to me as it 
pia have been to the officials of the State Federation of 

or. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Machold, was this to assist the New 
York Federation of Labor in their fight against public power 
that you paid this money? 

Mr. Macno.p. Well, I think I was influenced by the tra- 
ditional position that they also had taken, which was public- 
cized during this whole period, sir. In our relationships with 
our employees, they were very much interested in this public- 
private power argument in Niagara Falls, and, may I add, 
not at our instigation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it to help the New York Federation of 
Labor to finance their fight against public power that you 
paid this sum? 

Mr. Macuo tp. I assume through the dissemination of in- 
formation as to their position, of their position, in the publi- 
cation of this magazine—— 

Mr. Kennepy. It went beyond the publication, did it not, 
because you never even inquired what the circulation of the 
publication was. It must have been that you felt that the 
money was going to be used in other ways. Isn’t that cor- 
rect? You didn’t pay the money just for this magazine. 
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Mr. Macuo tp. I was influenced by their position and their 
activity in the Niagara situation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Krnnepy. Was this to help the New York Federation 
: ae to finance the fight against public power in New 

ork? 

That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Macuotp. I would say so, yes. In this magazine, 
any sums paid to this magazine, I assume went to the New 
York Federation of Labor (p. 11016). 


Jack Shore, brother-in-law of Ben Lapensohn, and a partner 
in the operation of the New York Federationist, subpenaed to appear 
before the committee in connection with this and other matters, 
invoked the fifth amendment to any questions pertaining to the New 
York magazine. 

The name of Ben Lapensohn, the “fixer,’”’ again came to the fore as 
the committee looked into the labor relations policies of the Food 
Fair Co. in Philadelphia. 

The Food Fair Co., one of the Nation’s largest food store chains, 
has its main office in Philadelphia. The committee had learned that 
shortly after Raymond Cohen took control of Teamsters Local 107 
this union negotiated a new agreement with the large food companies, 
and that Food Fair emerged from these negotiations with some 
concessions from the union that its chief competitors did not enjoy. 

When Raymond Cohen was called before the committee, he was 
questioned closely by Chief Counsel Robert F. Kennedy regarding the 
negotiations with the food companies. He was asked specifically 
who represented the union in negotiations with Food Fair. After 
mentioning himself, Ed Walker, and Business Agents Al Berman and 
Ed Battisfore, as prominent in the negotiations, Cohen became very 
evasive. When asked directly whether or not Ben Lapensohn par- 
ticipated in these negotiations, Cohen took the fifth amendment. 
The Chairman then made the following statement: 


The Cuatrman. The Chair states that it is important 
to this committee and to Congress to get information with 
respect to negotiations of contracts, how they are conducted, 
aad whether there are discriminations that are practiced 
after contracts are made, where they are made with an as- 
sociation, and where later some members of that association 
are granted special privileges, and to ascertain whether there 
is fraud in the making of such contracts with respect to 
whether there are said agreements and promises made, 
where some are induced to participate in the contract or 
become one of the contracting parties on the basis of special 
favors that will be extended later, and preferences are granted 
that amount to a discrimination as against the others. 

In the testimony the witness has already given with re- 
spect to the way these contracts are negotiated and who was 
representing the union, he has given the names of some, 
including himself and some three or four others as repre- 
sentatives of the union in the course of these negotiations. 
Now he has been asked a specific question whether this 
party, Ben Lapensohn, participated in the negotiations on 
the part of the union. 
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Therefore, the committee and Congress are entitled to 
know, in order that it may weigh these circumstances and 
these incidents or facts as they may be developed by the 
committee with regard to legislation that may be needed to 
protect from discrimination or from any other improper 
practices. 

The witness having answered as to himself and at least 
three others with respect to who conducted the negotiations 
on the part of local 107, he now is under duty, according to 
the Chair’s view, to answer the question as to whether this 
other party, Ben Lapensohn, was present and participating 
in those negotiations on the part of the union. 

Therefore, I think his privilege of immunity to self-incrimi- 
nation has been waived, by giving the names of others and by 
discussing, as he has, so fully, the contract that was negoti- 
ated. 

Therefore, the Chair rules, without objection on the part of 
other members of the committee, that this witness be required 
to answer the questions as to whether Ben Lapensohn was 
present and participating in these negotiations. 

The Chair so holds and so orders the witness to answer. 
The question will be directed to you again. 

Mr. Couen. I decline to answer the question on the ground 
that I am not required to give evidence against myself under 
the fifth amendment (p. 10666). 


As no cooperation was forthcoming from Raymond Cohen, and since 
Ben Lapensohn had fled the country, it became the committee’s task 
to reconstruct the true facts and circumstances from a series of wit- 
nesses. 

The committee learned that in the Philadelphia area employers 
in the trucking industry have an association for group bargaining 
with various Teamsters Unions, primarily local 107. This association, 
in existence for about 20 years, is known as Motor Transport Labor 
Relations, Inc. The principal officers are James P. Clark, president; 
Hugh F. Gannon, vice president; Robert Matthews, secretary; 
and Bernard G. Segal, counsel. This association, commonly referred 
to as MTLR, is bound by articles of incorporation and bylaws. 
Each member of MTLRE signs a power of attorney which expressly 
prowies that the corporation shall be the exclusive bargaining agent 
or the company in the negotiation of collective bargaining agreements. 
All of the major food chains in the Philadelphia area were members of 
MTLR during the pertinent period to the inquiry. Since the status 
of each member of MTLR during the period of negotiations became 
an important point to the committee, Bernard Segal, counsel for 
MTLR, was asked by the chairman for a legal opinion as to the pro- 

riety of a member of MTLR carrying on a discussion directly with 
ocal 107 while MTLR was in negotiation. Mr. Segal stated: 


First to reply to that category, there was an absolute rule 
that while contract terms were being negotiated, no member 
was to have any contact with any union representative per- 
taining to any matter involved in the negotiations. 

When negotiations began, the members were assembled 
and reminded of this rule. Every meeting during the course 
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of negotiations, the same admonition was again made. We 
considered it as essential that individual aatcatel not speak 
with union representatives as I am sure the union negotiators 
considered it essential that their individual members not 
talk with management representatives about matters which 
went on at either meeting 


In the late autumn of 1954, a few months after Raymond Cohen 
took control of local 107, negotiations between local 107 and the 
members of MTLR commenced under the wage-reopening provision 
of the existing contract. 

The initial witnesses in this phase of the hearings were officials of 
the American Stores Co., whose headquarters are also located in Phila- 
delphia. These were Mr. Paul J. Cupp, president; Mr. Blayney 
Barton, vice president; and Robert J. McIntyre, assistant to Mr. 
Barton. 

Mr. Cupp advised the committee that his company is the fourth 
largest food chain in the country. It maintains 844 retail outlets, 
7 distribution centers, some processing plants, and has more than 
25,000 employees, a large percentage of whom are union members. 
American Stores owns and operates its own fleet of trucks, and, there- 
fore, has a large number of employees who are members of Teamsters 
Local 107 in Philadelphia. As far as the food chains were concerned, 
the use of trailer drops was a major point for discussion with the 
union during the negotiations in 1954. This is explained in the 
following testimony of Mr. Cupp and Mr. Barton. 


Mr. Kennepy. Could you explain to the committee, either 
Mr. Cupp or Mr. Barton, what a trailer drop is, what it means 
to a company, a chainstore? Either one of you may 
answer it. 

Mr. Cupp. A trailer drop involves the use of semitrailers, 
the loaded trailer being lfet at the destination point, at the 
market, the tractor being moved on to pick up an empty or 
return to base, with the trailer being unloaded at the 
convenience of the store management. 

The CHarrMan. That is something like a freight car 
being switched off and onto a side track the purpose being 
to unload and the engine moves on and goes on eens other 
business? 

Mr. Curr. That is an exact parallel; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaNn. And you just drop the car or the trailer 
that is on the truck, and then the merchandise is unloaded 
at the convenience of the business. 

Mr. Cupp. It is a much more economical way of handling 
merchandise; that is correct. 

The CHarirMAN. It is a much more economical way. So if 
you get a trailer dropped, you get some advantage; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Cupp. It is a lesser cost; that is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

I wanted to get it clear. 

Mr. Kennepy. What would be the results if you did not 
get a trailer drop? What would have to happen? 
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Mr. Curr. The result is that costs increase by virtue 
of—well, there are 2 or 3 things that happen. In the first 
place, the driver is not moving equipment. Your invest- 
ment is at a standstill. 

Mr. Kennepy. When you don’t get a trailer dropped, the 
driver stays with the trailer? 

Mr. Curr. The driver stays there to unload, and it does 
involve the development of a great deal more overtime. It 
also increases the problem at the store for the fact that the 
manager does not have the same flexibility in scheduling his 
work for his staff. So costs rise on both counts. It is a 
reason that all operators are very desirous of having trailer 
drops in large stores where they can be economically used. 

Mr. Kennepy. What do you feel to be the economic 
advantage in having a trailer drop? 

Mr. Cupp. We feel that the savings in dollars per trailer, 
drop, all the factors included, are in the range of $18 to $25 
per drop. In a large operation, that runs into very con- 
siderable money over a period of time. 

The CuatrMan. Do you mean that is the saving to whom? 

Mr. Cupp. A saving to the operator, to the company. 

The CuarrmMan. Which company? 

Mr. Cupp. Well, it would be to our company. 

The CuarrMan. Do you own the trailers? 

Mr. Cupp. Yes; we own and operate all of our own equip- 
ment. 

The CuarrMan. You are talking about trailer drops of 
your own trailers? 

Mr. Cupp. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. And if you can arrange with the union to 
drop the trailers, that gives you that much advantage or 
that much savings? 

Mr. Cupp. That is right; conversely, if we are not per- 
mitted to drop them, it puts that much penalty on us. 

The CuarrMan. It puts that much penalty on you? 

Mr. Cupp. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us what the conditions 
were, the situation in 1954, regarding the negotations on the 
trailer drops? Were you anxious to obtain trailer drops 
during those negotiations that took place in 1954? 

Mr. Barton. Yes; I was a new man with the company at 
that time, and working with operating people had learned 
that it was characteristic in the industry for some employers 
to have trailer drops. We checked through Motor Transport 
Labor Relations and found out through these officials that a 
number of representative firms in the Philadelphia area had 
trailer drops. 

For instance, a competitor of ours—there were 3 or 4 
competitors of ours which had trailer drops. We petitioned 
or requested our counsel at Motor Transport Labor Relations, 
and our representatives there, to attempt to set trailer 
drops on the negotiating agenda, at which time, when 
negotiations would permit, it would be discussed with the 
union. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Let’s get the names of those individuals 
from MTLR, who were representing you, the counsel and the 
names of the other officers. 

Mr. Barton. The gentleman, our counsel there, was Mr. 
Bernard Siegel. Mr. Bernard Siegel represented the Motor 
Transport Labor Relations as counsel, and also was an able 
representative, so far as representing a competitor of ours, 
one which had trailer drops. 

Mr. Clark was the president of Motor Transport Labor 
Relations. Mr. Ganon, Hugh Canon, was another officer, 
and Mr. Jack Mathews was secretary-treasurer, or secretary. 

In meetings with these gentlemen, either individually, or 
jointly, we brought to their attention to request that it was a 
very important item for our company to receive the trailer 
drop advantage if it could be negotiated, and we pressed 
them at some length to put this on their negotiating agenda. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the situation as far as your 
company at that time was concerned in connection with 
trailer drops? Had you always been a great user of trailer 
drops, or had that been a relatively new matter for your 
company after the war? 

Mr. Cupp. In 1951 we moved in with a modern distribu- 
tion center in West Philadelphia, and began to convert from 
small trucks to tractor trailers, and we were also increasing 
the number of large stores to which it is feasible to make 
trailer drops. So at the time of these negotiations, we had 
very few trailer drops, but could have used a great many. 
So it was an important thing to us in negotiations to develop 
some equality within the industry. That is what we put 
up to the men of MTLR. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had a potential for a great many; is 
that correct? 

' Mr. Cupp. That is correct. 
Mr. Kennepy. You could have used them if they had 
been made available to you at that time? 

Mr. Cupp. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You felt that this was a very important 
economic matter to your company? 

Mr. Cupp. It was, indeed. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you asked that this question be raised 
and put on the agenda for the negotiations in 1954? 

Mr. Cupp. That is right. 

| Mr. Kennepy. The negotiations occurred, and those nego- 
tiations were carried on by Mr. Ganon, Mr. Clark, and the 
counsel, Mr. Siegel, with the representatives of the union; is 
that right, with the representatives of local 107? 

Mr. Barton. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. You people representing the food com- 
panies did not actually participate in the negotiations? 

Mr. Barton. That is correct. Motor Transport Labor 
Relations had this 4-man negotiating group, and then there 
was a secondary body, I think composed of members of the 
board of directors, and as members of the board of directors 
we would keep close liaison with this 4-man negotiating group 
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who met and conversed and talked and presented the effect 
of the various problems on the agenda. So none of us on this 
secondary group were a part of actual negotiations. 

Mr. Kennepy. You would be in a different room, actually; 
is that right? 

Mr. Barton. That is correct, generally. Occasionally 
they would caucus with us (pp. 11020-11023). 


Mr. Barton said that as the negotiations progressed, it appeared 
that the union would not give in on the subject of trailer drops. 
The food stores began to talk of holding together and taking a strike 
if necessary. However, a few of the companies appeared unwilling 
to hold fast and take a work stoppage, including Food Fair. The 


final result of the negotiations is set forth in the further testimony 
of Mr. Cupp: 


Mr. Cupp. I would like to make clear that we never had 
any objective except to get the same operating conditions 
that our competitors had. We have never endeavored to 
work out a competitive advantage. We simply wanted the 
same pattern or freedom in dropping trailers as did out com- 
petitors. That was our only objective. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive that in this negotiation? 

Mr. Cupp. We did not receive it, as it turned out. 

Mr. Kennepy. As a matter of fact, were you put at a 
distinct competitive advantage 

Mr. Cupp. We were. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell the committee what the 
company, the Food Fair Co. received, and what you received? 
I will go into the other companies. 

Mr. Cupp. Our understanding is that all of our com- 
petitors who had trailer drops continued on a basis not less 
than they were enjoying, and we were severely restricted 
to the number that we were permitted. 

Mr. Kennepy. The statement on that says Food Fair, 
Penn Fruit, Best Markets, William Montgomery may con- 
tinue the system of dropping bodies, which are the trailer 
drops, without men to cover, but Food Fair is to add 20 
helpers, and Penn Fruit, Best Markets, and William Mont- 
gomery, to add helpers in proportion to Food Fair’s 20, based 
on a reasonable formula—for example, volume in 107’s 
jurisdiction—to be agreed upon by Mr. McBride, attorney 
for the union, and Mr. Siegel for the association. 

American Stores and A. & P. may drop up to 50 bodies 
per week without men to cover, with no requirement to 
add helpers. 

How many drops would that give a store such as Food 
Fair at that time? 

Mr. Cupp. We understood through MTLR that it was 
280-some. 

(At this point, Senator Curtis entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. As I understand it, the next company, 
Penn Fruit, which was also to have unlimited trailer drops, 
did not have a contract with 107, but with a different 
union; is that right. 
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Mr. Cupp. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that was no disadvantage for Raymond 
Cohen? 

Mr. Cupp. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Best Markets and William Montgom- 
ery were relatively small companies and not in the same 
category as Food Fair, American Stores, A. & P., and Penn 
Fruit; is that correct? 

Mr. Cupp. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were not in a comparative field as to 
size? 

Mr. Cupp. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your company and A. & P. only received 
up to 50 trailer drops, while Food Fair and these other com- 
panies received unlimited trailer drops; is that right? 

Mr. Cupp. That is our understanding. We know we were 
limited to 50. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that a great competitive disadvantage 
for you? 

Mr. Curr. We could have used, according to the operating 
people, within the life of this contract negotiated at the end 
of 1954, in the range of 275 to 300 a week. By simple arith- 
metic, on the basis of the savings per drop over the life of 
that contract, it would involve some $300,000 to $400,000 
to our company. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t have at that particular time 
this many trailer drops; did you? 

Mr. Cupp. No; not at this time. 

Mr. Kennepy. You mean this was the potential, that if 
you were allowed unlimited trailer drops this is what you 
could have gone into within a reasonable period of time? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

(At this point, Senator Ives left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. You feel that the competitive disadvantage 
was $300,000 to $400,000? Is that the figure you used for 
over this period of time? 

Mr. Cupp. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it agreed during these negotiations 
that the union would sympathetically consider giving you 
an extra 25 trailer drops after a period of 6 months? 

Mr. Barron. We were told by Motor Transport Labor 
Relations people that they would sympathetically meet with 
us and review the possibilities of receiving 50 trailer drops. 
What was negotiated, I emphasize, I do not know. This is 
what was told to us by Motor Transport Labor Relations. 

Mr. Kennepy. After the 6-month period, did you in fact 
receive the extra trailer drops? 

Mr. Barron. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, actually, it was not until 1956, was it, 
that you received another 25 trailer drops? 

Mr. Barron. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. So during this period of time, Food Fair 
was able to have these unlimited trailer drops, or continue 
their procedure, while you were still limited to that number? 

44333—59—pt. 25 
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Mr. Barton. Food Fair, Penn Fruit, and the other 
groups that had unlimited opportunities. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you and A. & P. were kept down to a 
limited number, were you, to 50? 

Mr. Barton. Well, we were. 

The CuartrMan. Did you know that at the time that the 
contract was finally negotiated, that you were giving up 
being discriminated against in this arrangement? 

Mr. Barton. Yes, sir. That was explained to us by 
Motor Transport Labor Relations people, that they had 
attempted to negotiate a more liberal number, but for 
reasons, which were apparently good to themselves, it was 
felt that that was the maximum that could be secured. It 
was suggested to us that we had now broken the ice, and 
now that we had broken this roadblock we could look forward 
to future negotiations when an additional occasion could be 
negotiated for us. 

he CuarrMan. Did you realize at the time of the dis- 
cussion that you are referring to, that some of your com- 
petitors had been given a decided advantage in the economic 
benefits of this contract? 

Mr. Cupp. Yes; we knew it, of course. 

The Cuatrman. You knew it? 

Mr. Cupp. Sure. 

The CHarrMan. But you were helpless to do anything 
about it? 

Mr. Cupp. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. What I am trying to understand is why 
would there be justification in negotiating with a labor 
union—you are all negotiating with the same union; is that 


correct? 
Mr. Cupp. Through MTLR, that is correct. 
The CHAIRMAN. at I can’t understand is why the 


union could not deal with all of you alike. 

Mr. Curr. We can’t understand it either. 

The CuarrmMan. That is your problem? 

Mr. Cupp. That is our problem. 

The CuatrMan. Some are favored, given more favored 
terms, some of your competitors, that you and some others 
were not granted, the same economic advantages? 

Mr. Cupp. That is the problem. 

The Cuarrman. I am trying to understand this. 

Mr. Kennepy. In our informal discussions with repre- 
sentatives of the Food Fair Co., they have felt that there 
really isn’t an economic advantage in having a trailer drop. 
What is your comment on that? 

Mr. Cupp. Well, I never saw anybody in this business 
who had that arrangement who gave it up voluntarily. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your figures of between $18 and $25 you 
believe are accurate figures, that that is how much a trailer 
drop is worth? 

Mr. Cupp. That is what a trailer drop is worth to our 
company. That we know (pp. 11024-11027). 
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During the testimony of Mr. Cupp and Mr. Barton, the name 
of Samuel Blank, a Philadelphia attorney, was first mentioned in the 
hearings. In June 1954, Blank became the attorney for the Food 
Fair stores. In response to questioning, Mr. Cupp explained the 
circumstances under which his company also retained Mr. Blank to 
represent them in negotiations with local 107. 

Subsequent to the negotiations in 1954, American Stores wanted to 
adjust its schedules of deliveries of perishable goods to its stores from 
6 times a week to 5 times a week. The five-a-week schedule was being 
used by its competitors, and there was nothing in the contract against 
it. The American Stores officials felt that the scheduling of the 
work was the employer’s prerogative, but local 107, however, was 
resisting this move to go on a five-a-week schedule. American 
Stores had asked MTLR to work this problem out for them, but 
MTLR had been unable to do so. Another problem for American 
Stores with local 107 was the fact that the union, contrary to the 
agreement of 1954, did not permit the 25 additional trailer drops 
after the expiration of the 6-month period. Among other things, 
American Stores had a problem regarding helpers on the trucks, 
which it wanted to resolve with local 107. 

Mr. Cupp explained that it had been suggested to them by a 
union official that Mr. Blank could be effective in dealing with local 
107. Thereafter, Mr. Cupp went to see Mr. Blank. After a few 
days, Blank indicated he might be of some service to the American 
Stores, and on that basis, he was retained. Prior to this, Mr. Cupp 
had made inquiries in banking and other circles, and Blank had been 
highly recommended. 

Mr. Barton advised the committee that he first met Lapensohn in 
1954, during the contract negotiations, and understood that Lapensohn 
was a business agent of local 107. Later, after Samuel Blank had been 
retained by American Stores and discussions were being held at the 
headquarters of local 107, Lapensohn took an active part in the dis- 
cussions as one of the key business agents of the union. 

With Mr. Blank’s representation, American Stores had a series 
of meetings with local 107 leaders, and a solution was reached in the 
perishable goods and other problems. As Mr. Cupp explained it, 
the general climate between American Stores and the union improved 
as a result of Mr. Blank’s services. 

After American Stores was successful in getting its major differ- 
ences ironed out with local 107, it and the other food companies broke 
away from MTLR, and formed their own association for collective 
bargaining purposes. Sam Blank is the counsel for this new group, 
which is known as the Food Employers’ Labor Relations, Inc. This 
fact is brought out in the following interchange between Chief Counsel 
Kennedy and Mr. Cupp. 


Mr. Kennepy. Finally you broke away from MTLR; 
did you? 

Mr. Barton. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Because you had this success with Mr. 
Blank? 

Mr. Curp. I think it was a natural outgrowth of that, 
there was sentiment in the food industry generally for 
separate representation or negotiations with 107. The food 
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industry was kind of on the tail of the dog on the general 
industry negotiations and the food industry was not happy 
about that. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had achieved success with Mr. Blank 
where you had not achieved success with the MTLR; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you prevailed or urged the rest of the 
food industry to take on Mr. Blank; is that correct? 

Mr. Cupp. I should say that we were influential. We 
did not urge, we did not have to urge, the sentiment was for 
breaking away from MTLR. 

Mr. Kennepy. Here are the minutes of November 13, 
1956, of the MTLR, and local 107. In attendance: Mr. 
Cohen, Battisfore, Penrose, and Attorney McBride. 

For the MTLR Mr. Clark, Gannon, Matthews, and At- 
torney Siegel. I want to read this for your comments on it. 

Mr. Siegel states here, ‘Jim and Hugh,’ who are the heads 
of the MTLR, ‘‘have taken the attitude that they are very 
much distressed over the whole incident. However, they 
felt they could not hold Penn Fruit Co. in our group, nor 
could we negotiate for one food chain only.” 

This is the part I want to stress. 

“The way the food group left this association was the most 
suspicious thing I have ever heard of, and I have told 
Messrs. Blank and Rudenko.”’ 

Then Mr. Gannon goes on: 

“T would like to say something. I am upset because 2 
years ago we were in agreement on all matters except 3, and 
vou know and I know that everything was settled, except 3 
points, seniority, picket lines, and hot cargo. Since that 
time many things have been added by you and your busi- 
ness agents.” 

He is talking to Mr. Cohen. 

“In addition I would like to get off my chest the fact that 
we have a contract with you under which you are not sup- 
posed to give anyone else any better deal than you gave our | 

; 





members. But you did this for Coastal Tank Lines. On 

American Stores, we could not get things accomplished in 18 

months, but they got them ironed out directly by going to | 
the union through their attorney in 1 hour.” 

Do you have any comment about those two statements, 
about the fact that the surrounding about this whole matter 
was highly suspicious, and the fact that after you retained 
Mr. Blank, you were able to get all of these matters straight- 
ened out rather quickly? 

Mr. Cupp. I have not any comment. They admit they 
were unsuccessful and Mr. Blank was successful. What the 
basis of their suspicions would be, I think they ought to 
explain. I don’t know (pp. 11034-11035). 


Further information on the value of trailer drops was provided by 
Mr. J. Albert Kramer, secretary-treasurer of Rabiger-Kramer, Inc., 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Kramer’s company does the trucking for the 
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A.&P. stores in the Philadelphia area. Mr. Kramer told the com- 
mittee that the monetary value to his company of being able to drop 
trailers is $22.50 a drop. He verified that the negotiations in 1954 
ended with his being able to drop only 50 trailers a week, which put 
the A.&P. Co. at a competitive disadvantage. In 1955, his own com- 
pany, Mr. Kramer testified, showed a net loss of $72,000 caused by 
not having unlimited trailer dropping privileges. Mr. Kramer had 
this to say in response to the questions of Senator Curtis. 


Senator Curtis. Who gains by a restriction in the contract 
as to the number of trailer drops? 

Mr. Kramer. Well, I think the company with the freedom 
of operation certainly would profit greatly by having a drop. 

Senator Curtis. Is there any advantage to the union? 

Mr. Kramer. Sir? 

Senator Curtis. Is there any advantage to the union? 

Mr. Kramer. I don’t know that it would make much dif- 
ference one way or the other. 

Senator Curtis. Does it call for the employment of more 
men? 

Mr. Kramer. By not having trailer drops it does call for 
the employment of more people, or at least with longer hours. 
It may not change the number of people, but it would have 
quite an effect on overtime. 

Senator Curtis. What would have happened to your com- 
pany if you had held out in the negotiations for unlimited 
trailer drops? 

Mr. Kramer. What would have happened to my com- 
pany? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Kramer. Well, at that time I wasn’t in a position to 
do so. After all, I am a contract carrier for A.&P. 

Senator Curtis. What I mean is would the union have 
been in a position and would they have closed down the 
operation? 

Mr. Kramer. There is that possibility. 

Senator Curtis. Do you regard whether or not to use 
trailer drops a management decision or is that properly a 
labor decision? 

Mr. Kramer. I think it is a management decision. 

Senator Curtis. I agree with you (pp. 11037-11038). 


With reference to the contention of the Food Fair officials that 
there were no monetary savings in trailer drops, Mr. Kramer had 
this to say: 


Mr. Kennepy. The Food Fair Co. has maintained to us 
that there is no saving in trailer drops. What would your 
comment be on that? 

Mr. Kramer. I couldn’t understand that. 

Mr. Kennepy. There is no question in your mind that 
there is? 

Mr. Kramer. Not at all. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the cost of equipment? 

Mr. Kramer. Sir? 
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Mr. Kennepy. What about the cost of equipment? 
Would there be a saving in that field? 

Mr. Kramer. I don’t think there would be any marked 
— in the cost of equipment, because over the amortized 
period of the equipment, it would make very little difference. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is well understood in the industry that 
there is a savings in trailer drops; is it not? 

Mr. Kramer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is, in having trailer drops? (p. 
11038). 


The committee was hoping that the Food Fair officials would shed 
some light on the relationship that existed between them and Ben 
Lapensohn and give the complete story of what transpired during 
the negotiations in 1954. 

Julius Schwartz, industrial relations director of the Food Fair 
stores, was the first official of that company to testify. 

With reference to Lapensohn, Mr. Schwartz stated he first met 
him 10 or 11 years previously, through a labor official, and only 
saw Lapensohn casually after that time. Schwartz at first denied 
knowing Lapensohn as a representative of local 107, but stated he 
did find out that Lapensohn worked at local 107 in some administra- 
tive position. The witness said he saw Lapensohn on one or two 
occasions in the autumn of 1954, but at no time did he ever discuss 
directly with Lapensohn any of the Food Fair problems pertaining 
to local 107. Sehwarts told the committee he did not know whether 
or not any an Food Fair officials had discussed labor contract 
matters with Lapensohn. 

As the committee got into the subject of the negotiations in 1954 
between MTLR and local 107, Schwartz became so evasive as to make 
questioning exceedingly difficult. Schwartz denied he had any per- 
sonal conferences with local 107 officials during these negotiations. 
When asked whether any other Food Fair officers may have had 
some personal conferences with local 107 during the MTLR negotia- 
tions, Mr. Schwartz had a variety of answers. His first answer was, 
“T don’t think so.” When asked if the Food Fair counsel, Mr. 
Samuel Blank, may have had such discussions, his first reply was, 
“T don’t remember.’’ Later, in reply to the same question, he said, 
“T don’t know.” This went along for some time before Schwartz’s 
answers began to clarify the Pome iy 


The CHarrMan. You said you kept your attorney in- 
formed. That does not answer the question. Did you have 
any conversations? Did any of those other than the MTLR 
group, any of your company, agents, officers, or attorneys, 
carry on or have conversations with representatives of the 
union with regard to this contract, or anything involved in 
these negotiations? 

The question is: First, do you know whether they did 
or not? 

Mr. Scuwarrtz. I don’t know, sir, whether they did or not. 

The Cuarrman. Did you? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No. 

The CuarrmMan. And you know of no one else who did? 

Mr. Scuwartz. I can’t say that I don’t know that. I can 
possibly infer. 
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The CuarrMAN. You know ofmo one else who did? You 
can answer that. Or do you know? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Do you mind repeating the question again, 

Senator? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir; I will repeat it. Do you know of 
' any officer, agent, attorney, or representative of Food Fair 
Stores, Inc., other than those of the MTLR, having conver- 
sations with or negotiations with or conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the union, 107, regarding the subject matter 
that was in consideration in the negotiation conferences? 

Mr. Scnuwartz. I would think our lawyers’ office had con- 
versations with them. 

The CHarrMaAn. You think who? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Our attorney’s office. 

The CuarrMan. That is your impression? 

Mr. Scuwartz. At my what? 

The CuarrMan. That is your impression? 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is your recollection? 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is right. 

The CaarrMan. Who was your attorney? 
| Mr. Scuwartz. Mr. Blank. 

: The CHarrMaNn. He was carrying on, you think, confer- 
ences with the representatives of the union during the 
period of these negotiations? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Only to the extent that I was keeping him 
informed, and there was a question there of a strike heing 
imminent. 

The CuarrmMan. How would you be keeping him informed 
of his own conferences with the union officials? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Except this, that he knew the seriousness 
of it, in representing us. 

The CuarrMaNn. I am sure he knew the seriousness of it, 
but the point is was he having these conversations or con- 
ferences with representatives of the union? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I understood he was having some con- 
ferences. 

The CHarrMAN. You understood that he was. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What form were those conferences taking? 

Mr. Scuwartz. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he tell you about the confer- 
ences? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I don’t know what happened at the con- 
ferences. I told him our position. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he tell you about what was 
happening at the conferences? 

r. ScHwARTZ. He was counseling me on what they at- 
tempt to do, and at the same time i gave him some of the 
ideas that came out of some of our caucuses, company 
caucuses. 

Mr. Kennepy. He reported back to you as to what should 
be done, what position you should take regarding the ne- 
gotiations? 

Mr. Scuwartz. We exchanged views on those. 
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Mr. Kennepy. That wa after his conferences with the 
officials of local 107? 

ee Scuwarrz. I don’t know when the conferences took 

ace. 
7 Mr. Kennepy. That is what you understood, what he 
was reporting back to you was based on the conferences that 
he had with local 107 officials? 

on) Scuwartz. I think that would be right (pp. 11044- 
11045). 


Schwartz admitted that these direct contacts with local 107 were 


clandestine and not known to MTLR, as indicated by the following 
answers: 


Mr. Kennepy. Who else in the company knew that these 
meetings were taking place? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Well, if anyone knew—I would report my 
negotiations and the progress of them to the vice president 
in charge of warehousing and transportation. That is Mr. 
Cohen. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you did not inform the group that 
was conducting the negotiations for you, the MTLR? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No; I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were unaware of the fact that you 
were having these personal negotiations? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, they might have been unaware of it, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, you didn’t tell them? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No; I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was no other way they could find 
out. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is correct (p. 11047). 


Although Food Fair wanted trailer drops to the extent it used 
extreme pressure to get them, Mr. Schwartz was unwilling to admit 
that trailer drops had.a monetary value. He said their value was 
only in the interest of efficiency and convenience. When queried as 
to whether or not these factors contributed to economy, he replied 
that it did. 

The committee heard the full story of the negotiations between 
MTLR and local 107 in 1954 from the two men who participated, 
James P. Clark and Hugh F. Gannon. 

Mr. Clark testified that one of the important agreements that 
MTLR wanted to get from the union was unlimited trailer drops for 
all the companies on an equal basis. The dropping of trailers was a 
decided financial advantage to a company, according to both Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Gannon. Mr. Clark stated that up to the time of the 
negotiations the Food Fair stores had been dropping from 280 to 283 
trailers a week. During the negotiations, the union was attempting 
to eliminate all trailer drops. 

Mr. Clark related that it looked as if they might be deadlocked on 
the trailer drop issue. During the last week, the food chain com- 
panies were called together in caucus two or three times and told 
that MTLR would go the limit with them, risking a strike if necessary. 
To be successful this would, of course, require allfof the companies 
to remain solidly together. The minutes of the meeting of the food 
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companies showed everyone there gave his word of honor that his 
company had not told local 107 they would accept the present de- 
mands. All committed themselves except Food Fair that those 
present would stand firm if all would agree. 

A meeting with local 107 was called for Friday, December 17, 1954. 
Mr. Clark was ill that day and not present, and Mr. Gannon’s testi- 
mony describes the subsequent chain of events. 


Mr. Cuark. “I represent the food group,’ he said. 
Every important segment of the industry attended today’s 
meeting. There were eight people present, A. & P. was not 
present because the proper people had to be represented in 
New York. Food Fair was present, but the man represent- 
ing had to go back to the main office for further instructions. 
Everyone there gave his word of honor that his company had 
not told 107 they would not accept its—that they would 
accept its present demands.” 

Mr. Kennepy. I will read that over again. 

“A. & P. was not present because the proper people had to 
be represented in New York. Food Fair was present but the 
man representing had to go back to his main office for further 
instructions.” 

Mr. Crark. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy (reading): “Everyone there gave his word 
of honor that their company had not told local 107 they would 
accept the present demands. All committed themselves ex- 
cept Food Fair that those present would stand firm if all 
would agree. The group would not stand on wages alone and 
suggested that we explore a method of paying the union 
whenever a box is dropped as long as it did not transgress the 
principle. Food Fair said that if A. & P. was in line, Food 
Fair and Best Markets would be in line also.” 

Mr. Crark. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then Mr. Barden said—‘I represent 
American Stores. If we can get unionism in the food in- 
dustry, we will feel that principles force us to take a strong 
position. If our competitors fold, they will force us to fold. 
However, American Stores will stand firm until our com- 
petitors fold. We believe we can get strong support from 
Penn Fruits, but I have a question about Food Fair and 
Best Markets. Penn Fruits said if Food Fair folded then 
Penn Fruit must fold.” 

So there was some question at that time as to what was 
going on with Food Fair? 

Mr. Crarx. That is correct. 

Mr. Kernnepy. You got sick, did you, about this period 
of time? 

Mr. Cuark. After we had these meetings with the food 
people, and it looked like our lines were weakening, we called 
another meeting before I got sick, for Friday, the 17th, I 
believe it was. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kennepy. You were not present at that meeting? 

Mr. Crark. No. 


(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 
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Mr. Ciarx. We had two meetings, Friday, Tuesday, and 
the following Friday. 

Mr. KenNEpy. You were not present? 

Mr. Crark. The following Friday, I took sick on Thurs- 
day night and I had to go to bed, and although I called the 
meeting for that Friday for a deadline showing. 

Mr. Kennepy. For a deadline to see whether they would 
stand up for a strike. You went, Mr. Gannon, representing 
the MTLR? 

Mr. Gannon. When Mr. Clark was taken sick, I was the 
only one there, and I got ahold of our directors and asked 
them what to do, because we had missed one of our main men. 

He was the main negotiator. They said for me and Mr. 
Mathews to go over and do the best thing we could do. My 
office is not far from 107. I walked over there and the food 
group was all assembled in there. We got in there and they 
had been talking I don’t know how long. After some time 
Ray Cohen—— 

Mr. Kennepy. At that time were you urging on them 
that they should stand fast. 

Mr. Gannon. Certainly. I am not for strikes, but that 
was 1 year that I wanted to take a strike, because I felt that 
the money we had to pay was considerable, and that this was 
the time, if we are going to fight, we ought to fight it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they indicate during this meeting that 
they would stand fast? 

Mr. Gannon. They indicated they would stand fast. 

Mr. Kennepy. At the beginning of the meeting? 

Mr. Gannon. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you say Raymond Cohen spoke to 
you? 

Mr. Gannon. Mr. Raymond Cohen spoke to me and said 
“Hughie, let’s you and me go into my office. I want to talk 
to you.” 

That has happened time and time again on different 
matters over the years. After all, I have been 23 years in 
this labor relations. So I went into the office with Ray. He 
sat down and he said ‘‘Hughie, I don’t want to let it get you 
and Jim Clark embarrassed, but the food group are not going 
to stick with you.” 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you say to that? 

Mr. Gannon. I said “Ray, you are crazy. We just 
walked out of there and everybody was solid.” 

So he says “O. K., I will prove it to you,” he says. “I am 
now going to call up Food Fair,” and he mentioned to me 
Mr. George Friedland, who I did not know from Adam. 

He dialed the telephone. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he suggest to you that you get on 
another phone at that time? 

Mr. Gannon. No, I was sitting there in the office with 
him. He never lied to me. I just took his word that he 
dialed. He dialed and I could hear somebody talking and 
he said “I have now Mr. Hugh Gannon, one of the negotia- 
tors in here. Are you going to go through with what you 
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said the other day or whenever it was that you don’t want 
any strike, you want to keep your drops the way you have 
them, and for that I am going to get 20 extra men?”’ 

By that time, I was boiling when I got through that tele- 
phone conversation, because there we were sitting in with a 
group that were supposed to stick, and out I walked, and 
Mr. Cohen had asked me 

Mr. Kennepy. Wait a minute. He said on the telephone 
or described the fact to this voice on the other end of the 
phone? ; 

Mr. Gannon. Yes. I missed something there I forgot 
to tell you. Before he got off the telephone, he put his 
hand over the telephone, and I said to Ray, ‘‘What are you 
going to do with the representative of Food Fair that is in 
= now because evidently he doesn’t know anything about 
this?” 

Then whoever he was talking to, he said, ‘‘In about 10 or 
15 mee he will be called out of that room and told what 
to do.” 

Mr. Kennepy. So Cohen explained to this person he 
described as Friedland, he explained the whole deal of giving 
unlimited drops to Food Fair with the 20 extra helpers? 

Mr. Gannon. That is what he was going to gain, the 20 
extra helpers. 

Mr. Kennepy “This is the deal we have made, and aren’t 
you going to go through with it?” 

Mr. Gannon. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. He said that on the phone in your pres- 
ence? 

Mr. Gannon. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he turned to you and said, ‘‘Now are 
you going to believe me?” And you raised the question 
about the man in the next room? 

Mr. Gannon. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was the man in the next room? 

Mr. Gannon. Mr. Schwartz. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was there conducting the negotiations? 

Mr. Gannon. Certainly. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you thought or understood from the 
way he was discussing it, that they were going to stand for 
a strike; is that right? 

Mr. Gannon. That’s right. 

Mr. Kennepy. So what did Cohen then say to the man 
on the telephone? 

Mr. Gannon. That in 10 minutes Mr. Schwartz would 
get orders what to do. 

Mr. Kennepy. That he would receive a telephone call? 

Mr. Gannon. That he would receive a telephone call. 
By that time, I was pretty mad, after thinking of all the 
work and effort we had put in, especially for the food com- 

anies. 
t Myself personally, I spent hours and hours for them 
settling their grievances. When I came out, Mr. Cohen had 
asked me, and this was something confidential, The only 
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reason I am telling it now is because I am on oath here. 
The first one I run into is Mr. Leyden, and I told him, and 
he wanted me to go in and tell the group. 

I said “Jim, I can’t tell that group in there because I 
am bound under secrecy.” 

Mr. Kennepy. But you knew then that a secret agree- 
ment had been made between the Food Fair Co. and the 
union? 

Mr. Gannon. That is right. So I said “We will get Mr. 
Schwartz out here.”” So we got Mr. Schwartz out. I don’t 
know whether I told him or Mr. Leyden told him that he 
would receive a call and in about 5 or 10 minutes he received 
the call. Whatever was said, I don’t know. At that time, 
you must realize I had 35 or 40 men over in the office about 
a square away. We were doing another deal with what 
they call the Peninsula deal, which was below Wilmington, 
that group down there. I was pretty well burned up, 
anyhow. 

So I went over to our office and I came back again. Mean- 
time, the food group had stayed together and started to 
work out their problems. I came back later on. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Schwartz make a suggestion after 
that, then, that the Food Fair Co..—— 

Mr. Gannon. That they were going to go along with it 
because they were going to get all their drops, the same drops 
they had before. 

You see, this was the first year 

Mr. Kennepy. Wait a minute. That they would put on 
the 20 helpers? 

Mr. Gannon. Twenty helpers. 

Mr. Kennepy. He made that suggestion at that time? 

Mr. Gannon. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. After this telephone conversation? 

Mr. Gannon. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was the agreement ultimately ac- 
cepted by Raymond Cohen? 

Mr. Gannon. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you were not able to get that agree- 
ment for the A. &. P. Co., or National Stores? 

Mr. Gannon. You will have to realize, Mr. Kennedy, that 
Food Fair had been a very progressive people. They had a 
lot of these supermarkets. American Stores didn’t have 
them. They used to have the small stores. They were goin 
to go into it. I said to them, to the union, that I wante 
everybody to be treated equal, and what one got, everybody 
should get. 

(At this point, Senator Mundt entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. That is not the way it ended up, is it? 

Mr. Gannon. No, it did not end up that way. 

It ended up that the American Stores, they felt—well, 
they could get 75 trailers if they wanted to take that as the 
first package. Then it was suggested because they would 
not be able to use the 75, that they use 50 from January 1, 
and after 6 months they would get sympathetic understand- 
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ing if they needed more trailers. That is the;way the?deal 
was made. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then the three companies 

Mr. Gannon. American Stores made their own choice. 

Mr. Kennepy. Food Fair, Best Markets, and Penn Fruit 
received unlimited? 

Mr. Gannon. In other words, Mr. Kennedy 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that correct, that they received un- 
limited? 

Mr. Gannon. Whatever they had. I had wanted all the 
companies to get the same, because they are all paying the 
same rate. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the other two companies, American 
Stores and A. & P. only received 50, is that right? 

Mr. Gannon. Fifty. 

Mr. Kennepy. You felt during the negotiations—— 

Mr. Gannon. I felt that they should get all they wanted 
because they were all paying the same rate. 

Mr. Kennepy. And everybody should be treated alike? 

Mr. Gannon. Treated alike; certainly. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever get an explanation as to how 
Food Fair was able to make this deal with 107? 

Mr. Gannon. Do I know how it was made? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Gannon. Only from what Mr. Cohen told me, from 
whoever he was talking to (pp. 11062-11065). 


As Mr. Clark put it, it was Food Fair that broke the line which 
resulted in the contract as it was written. Mr. Gannon said, ‘In 
other words, they pulled the rug out from under us.”” Mr. Gannon 
explained that he was present when Schwartz was called out of the 
conference room and went to a telephone. This was about 10 minutes 
after Gannon’s conversation with Cohen. Schwartz then came back 
to the conference room and told the other members of the food group 
who were present that, according to his orders, his company would 
not take a strike, and were going to give 20 men to the union, meaning 
that the Food Fair people would hire an additional 20 helpers. 

Mr. Gannon further testified that the agreement between local 107 
and Food Fair was to provide for the same number of trailer drops 
Food Fair had been utilizing before the negotiations, which was 280 
to 283 per week. He later learned, he told the committee, that Food 
Fair was being permitted by the union even more trailer drops than 
this figure. He stated he went over to the union headquarters on one 
occasion to complain about this situation, because at the same time 
American Stores was not getting its just quota of trailer drops. At 
that time, Gannon was advised by the union business agent that local 
107 had, a week previously, made Food Fair reduce their number of 
trailer drops per week back to the 280 or 283 as provided for in the 
1955 contract. 

Referring to the provision that on or after July 1, 1955, the union 
would consider an additional 25 trailer drops per week for American 
Stores, Mr. Clark advised the committee that this concession was not 
granted at the end of the 6-month period. It was not until the fol- 
lowing February that the union finally permitted American Stores 
the additional 25 trailer drops. 
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Relative to the retention of Sam Blank by the American Stores, 
Mr. Gannon had this further interesting testimony: 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any conversations, Mr. 
Gannon, regarding Mr. Blank’s representation of the 
American Stores? 

Mr. Gannon. Mr. Blayney Barton, who was on the 
stand this morning, told me another thing in confidence. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was this? 

Mr. Gannon. I cannot place the date, Mr. Kennedy, but 
I imagine it would be in September or October some time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of 1956? 

Mr. Gannon. Of 1956. And he told me very distinctly 
that for 18 months there was something Motor Transport 
couldn’t do, and he finished that up in an hour down there 
with Mr. Lapensohn sitting in there. 

I said, “How do they do it?” and he said they sat there 
and talked, and in about half an hour or three-quarters, 
I think it was, Mr. Lapensohn took him out into the hallway 
and came back. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did he take out in the hallway? 

Mr. Gannon. The stewards. 

Mr. Krennepy. The business agents? 

Mr. Gannon. The stewards. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then he came back and Lapensohn 
came back in and said everything had been straightened out? 

Mr. Gannon. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were able to get something that you 
couldn’t? 

Mr. Gannon. It was pretty painful for us to take after 
all of the work that we certainly tried to do, to think that 
something could be finished up in an hour. They certainly 
made us fook very bad. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was done with Mr. Blank partici- 
pating? 

Mr. Gannon. I don’t know who was in there. He didn’t 
tell me. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the only thing he told you? 

Mr. Gannon. It is another confidence and, of course, I am 
under oath and I am telling the truth. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is another thing that was related to 
you; is that right? 

Mr. Gannon. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Ultimately, the whole food-chain group 
left your organization and went over with Mr. Blank? 

Mr. Gannon. Some of them didn’t want to go because 
the cost was too high. 

Mr. KEennepy. But they did ultimately go? 

Mr. Gannon. They were forced to, and some of the 
operators that work for A. & P., they had no alternative. 

Mr. Kennepy. Because they had to stay united in these 
matters; is that right? 

Mr. Gannon. Yes, sir (p. 11073). 
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Attorney Blank, whose name had been injected into the record 
both by food company officials and by the officers of MTLR, was 
questioned regarding the part he played in these negotiations and 
his relationship with Ben Lapensohn. 

He said that he was retained by the Food Fair Co. as counsel in 
June 1954, the same month Raymond Cohen took control of local 
107. Mr. Blank made the explanation: 


* * * the fact that Mr. Cohen was subsequently elected as 

the head of this union had no bearing, in our view, on the 

question as to whether or not we were retained by Food 
air. 

The committee was interested in the apparent close relationship 
between Samuel Blank and Ben Lapensohn, and the numerous finan- 
cial transactions that took place between them during the period that 
Lapensohn was with local 107 and Blank was acting as attorney for 
the Food Fair Co. Blank stated he had known Lapensohn for approx- 
imately 15 years, but not particularly well until 1952, when Lapensohn 
came in to have Blank’s law firm handle some real estate work. 

Blank explained to the committee that in 1953 he shared the same 
office suite in Philadelphia with Thomas McBride. In November 
1953, Lapensohn and Cohen and one other person came to the office 
together. They explained to Blank that they were there for the pur- 
pose of retaining Thomas McBride as their counsel. 

Blank identified two checks payable from his law firm to Ben 
Lapensohn. One check was dated December 9, 1953, for $1,500, and 
the other check for $3,000 was dated March 15, 1954. Both were for 
payment of Lapensohn’s services in real estate matters where Lapen- 
sohn had assisted Blank’s law firm in locating properties desirable for 
investment purposes. The following excerpt from the transcript of 


hearing explains the interest of the committee in these payments to 
Lapensohn: 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you have records for the particular 
transactions that you paid him this $1,500 for and later the 
$3,000? 

Mr. Buanx. Senator, the full record of that file is photo- 
stated and with you. 

Mr. Kennepy. But there is no way of determining. That 
is a group of documents. There is no way in there to de- 
termine by reviewing that he actually performed any services 
for you and was paid this amount of money? 

Mr. Buanx. You are perfectly correct, sir, except there 
was just nothing else we could have paid him for. That is 
what we did pay him for. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to the testimony before this 
committee, and this is why I bring it up, he was greatly in- 
volved at that particular time in the campaign for Mr. 
Cohen, and these two checks are during that. period of time 
when he needed money and Mr. Cohen needed money for his 
campaign. 

I am wondering if any mention of that was ever made when 
he received this money from you. 
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Mr. Buankx. He did not mention it to us. What he did 
with the money, of course, we do not know. Of course, 
we were in an adversary position with regard to whether we 
should or should not pay it, and we certainly would not 
have paid money that we did not have to pay, and we cer- 
tainly would not have paid any more than we were required 
to pay (pp. 11077-11078). 


Further information regarding dealings with Lapensohn is in the 
following testimony: 























Mr. Kennepy. Looking at the reccrd here, it would ap- 
pear that your real-estate transactions that you were han- 
dling for Mr. Lapensohn began in November of 1953. 
Would that be right? 

Mr. Buanx. Certainly I know that he came in to see us 
first in 1952, so 1 am certain we were doing work for him at 
that time. 

Mr. Krennepy. The first check is 1630, and it indicates 
then that the transaction started in November 1953, and 
continued through 1954, 4 transactions in 1954; 4 transac- 
tions in 1955; 5 or 6 transactions in 1956. So this was all 
during the period of time that Mr. Lapensohn was repre- 
senting local 107; was it not? 

Mr. Buanx. I am sure, sir, with that record before you, 
you are correct on your dates. I don’t have them, of course, 
clearly fixed in my mind. It would be impossible for me to 
have that information in my mind. 

Mr. Kennepy. And during this period of time, you knew 
that he was also representing local 107? There was no ques- 
tion in your mind about that? 

Mr. Buanx. When you say representing local 107, there is 
a question in my mind, because I don’t think he had any 
authority in connection with the matters that we were 
handling with 107. 

Mr. Kennepy. You knew he was associated with local 107? 

Mr. Buanx. I knew he had a position there; yes, sir 
(pp. 11080-11081). 


As will be shown later in this report, the dissemination of Food 
Fair stock at bargain prices to key labor leaders was one of the most 
important features of the Philadelphia hearings. For this reason, the 
committee was interested in hearing from Mr. Blank about the Food 
Fair stock he transferred to Lapensohn: 


Mr. Kennepy. There is just one other matter. 

You had 150 shares of Food Fair property stock. 

Mr. Branx. Five hundred. 

Mr. Kennepy. You received 500. Did you transfer 125 
shares 

Mr. Bianx. One hundred and fifty shares. I never did 
actually transfer them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let me ask you the question. To Mr. 
Lapensohn? 
Mr. Buank. Yes, sir; I did not actually transfer them. 
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The original share certificate is still in our name, but we 
gave him a letter that he had 150 shares. Incidentally, he 
paid the same price for them that we paid for them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Which was $150? 

Mr. Buank. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Actually, at that particular time the shares 
were worth four times that? 

Mr. BuanK. I would doubt it, sir, because the conversa- 
tion I had with him was shortly after I was told that I could 
have these shares. Unless they were worth $4 when I got 
them, which I doubt very much. I am sure they were 
worth $1 when I got them and that is the price I asked him 
to pay. 

Mr. Kennepy. At the time he paid you, they were ac- 
tually worth $600. 

Mr. Bank. There was a time when we had the discussion, 
and I think I discussed this with your staff, and we told him 
he could have these checks, and at a subsequent period he 
made out and mailed a check for them. 

It was an insignificant amount of shares and an insignifi- 
cant amount of money (pp. 11085-11086). 


Mr. Blank described some further business dealings with Lapensohn 
which he had during this same period. One of these involved a 
$9,000 loan to Lapensohn in 1955 or 1956. This had to do, Mr. Blank 
said, with the gas station he had purchased jointly with Lapensohn. 
This property was sold in February 1958, and Blank retained Lapen- 
sohn’s $9,000 share as repayment of the principal on this loan. The 
interest of $720 still remains unpaid, according to Lapensohn. 

Mr. Blank was asked to explain still another loan made by his 
law firm to Ben Lapensohn, this one in the amount of $5,000. His 


explanation and the observations of the committee counsel are here 
set forth: 


Mr. Kennepy. Is that the only loan that you made to 
him? 
Mr. Buanx. Wasn’t there a $5,000 transaction some time 





in 

Mr. Kennepy. March 10, 1955? 

Mr. Buanx. I think so, sir, yes. I did not personnally 
eee it. One of my partners did. It was subsequently 
repaid. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you in the lending business also? 

Mr. Buianx. No, but I must say that we have done some 
good for a number of people in Philadelphia whom we have 
helped, and who are still grateful for the help which we gave 
them in the early days. 

Br Kennepy. Would you put Mr. Lapensohn in that 
class? 

Mr. Buank. All I can say, sir, is that these were rather 
usual transactions in our office. There was nothing unusual. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, somebody for whom you have done a 
lot of good would be very grateful to you, is that what you 
meant to imply? 
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Mr. Branx. What I meant was that is is not an unusual 
thing for lawyers in offices such as ours to help people when 
they ask for it, if we are in a position to do so. 

Mr. Kennepy. If he wanted a loan of $5,000, and a loan 
of $9,000, why wouldn’t he just go to a bank and obtain a 
loan from there, rather than from your law firm? 

Mr. Buianx. As you know, there are times when people 
get extended and I guess they can’t get bank accommoda- 
tions. If they could, I am sure they would go to the bank. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the propriety of loaning this money 
to an official, a representative of Socal 107, whatever you 
call him, while your were at the same time representing the 
a comes did the propriety of that ever rise in your 
min 

Mr. Buanx. I don’t think it represents a problem, sir. 
It seems to me and I have discussed this with several mem- 
bers of our firm, if we represent a man who is an executive of a 
company, and he leaves that company and goes to work for 
another company, it seems to me that we should not be 
reluctant to do business with that new company on behalf of 
a client of ours just because we know the man well. 

I think generally the fact that you know people well or 
have had relations with them in a business way should not 
in any way disbar or prevent people from doing business. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of course, the business dealings that you 
had with Mr. Lapensohn, Mr. Blank, did not really begin 
until after he became associated with local 107, at least 
according to our records. The only one in 1953 was a $75 
item. 

Mr. Bianx. That is not the fact, sir, if I may correct the 
record. We signed an agreement of sale for the purchase 
of that gasoline station in October of 1953, and the record 
shows that we handled and discussed business real estate 
transactions with him from 1952 on. 

That was made part of the record which we turned over 
to. you. 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t think you had any actual financial 
transactions in 1952. 

Mr. Buanx. No, but the agreement of sale for that gasoline 
station was dated October 1953, and your committee has 
seen that. 

Mr. Kennepy. By and large the transactions all took 
place in 1954, 1955, and 1956. Of course, that was the 
time that he was a representative of local 107. Then loaning 
this money on two different occasions, the $14,000; does that 
sound at all questionable? 

Mr. Buanx. I must give you this assurance, Mr. Kennedy, 
that our relationships with local 107 were in no way affected 
directly, indirectly, or sidewise by any influence or purported 
influence with Mr. Lapensohn. Anybody who would have 
any business matters with that union knew that Raymond 
Cohen was the only one who could make any changes in any 
situation of any importance at all. 
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Mr. Kennepy. According to the testimony before the 
committee, and you have explained it accordingly, you had 
remarkable success with local 107, and at the same period of 
time it is true that you had many business dealings with Mr. 
Lapensohn, and it is true that on two different occasions you 
loaned him considerable amounts of money. 

As I say, you have given your explanation, but those are 
the facts (pp. 11088-11089). 


Mr. Kennedy made the further observation that the ethical practices 
committee of the AFL-CIO now prohibits such arrangements with a 
union official as existed between Blank and Lapensohn. 

In view of the information furnished by Mr. Clark and Mr. Gannon, 
that Food Fair conducted clandestine discussions with local 107 while 
the MTLR negotiations were going on, which resulted in Food Fair’s 
favored treatment, the committee was anxious to learn from Mr. Blank 
the part he played in these events and whether his close association 
with Lapensohn had any bearing on the final outcome: 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you have some conferences with local 
107? 

Mr. Buanx. I[ had one that I told you about, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just answer the question. 

Mr. Buank. I had one; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. With whom did you have that? 

Mr. Bianx. Raymond Cohen. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did that take place? 

Mr. Buianx. At his office at local 107. 

(At this point, Senator Ervin entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you discuss at that conference? 

Mr. Branx. I told him then I was there on a mission to 
acquaint him with this question of whether or not Food Fair 
would or would not take a strike. There had been a great 
number of rumors at that time as to whether or not Food 
Fair would take a strike because the union had the under- 
standing they would not take a strike. 

Incidentally there were several of the other companies that 
were very lukewarm as to whether or not they would take 
a strike. 

I told him that insofar as Food Fair was concerned, I was 
there specifically to give him a message, that Food Fair was 

oing to take a strike if they had their drops taken away 
ae them; that they had been operating for years under 
this method of operation, and they were not going to sur- 
render it. I was there to so advise him. 

He did not accept my assurance, he knew that I meant 
what I said, but he was not as positive that my client felt 
that way. 

But I got across the message that I was there to convey, 
and we discussed the situation. When I left there, I had the 
feeling that he did not want any strike any more than our 
people wanted a strike. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why was it necessary for you to go down 
there, Mr. Blank, to see Mr. Cohen? 
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‘Mr. Bianx. I think my relationship with him was such 
that if I told him something he would believe that I firmly 
meant it, and it was necessary at that time in the view of 
our client that he know. 

Mr. Krnnepy. Who specifically asked you or requested 
you to go down there? 

Mr. Buanx. I don’t recall specifically, but it was either 
Arnold Cohen or Julius Schwartz. We discussed the matter 
together 

Mr. Kennepy. What was Mr. Arnold Cohen’s position 
at that time? 

Mr. Buanx. He was vice president in charge of this 
operation, warehousing and trucking. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they all felt it was necessary for you 
to take a trip down there and tell them that the company 
was going to take a strike in this matter? 

Mr. Buank. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever discuss the matter with Mr. 
Lapensohn? 

Mr. Buanx. I don’t have any specific recollection that I 
did, but I certainly would have had he been there and avail- 
able, and because there would have been no reason that I 
should not discuss it with him. 

Mr. Kennepy. During this period of time did you discuss 
it with Mr. Lapensohn? 

Mr. Buank. If he was there, and I saw him, I certainly 
would have. But I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. That does not answer the question. Did 
you? 

Mr. Buank. There is some doubt in my mind as in the 
minds of others, whether he was in Philadelphia at that 
time. So I don’t know. But had he been there, I would 
have, positively. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the answer to the question as to 
whether you did or did not? 

Mr. Buanx. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You what? 

Mr. Buanx. I do not know, sir (pp. 11079-11080). 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. In 1954, for instance, did you discuss 
with Mr. Lapensohn specifically the fact that the Food Fair 
Co. would have unlimited drops or continue their former 
procedures with the understanding they would take on 20 
additional men? , 

Mr. Buanx. No, I did not do anything about that, sir, 
but I certainly did discuss the question of the dropping of 
trailers, because that was a subject which anyone that had 
anything to do with that situation in Philadelphia was dis- 
cussing with everybody else. The situation in Philadelphia 
then was extremely chaotic. 

Mr. Krennepy. Do you know anybody else that was dis- 
cussing that with the representatives of local 107 other than 
yourself? 
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Mr. Buanx. I do not, but I would doubt very much if 
everybody wasn’t scurrying around doing everything they 
could to avoid a drastic strike which then looked imminent. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did any of the officials of Food Fair 
indicate to you that they had been discussing the matter 
with any representatives from 107? 

Mr. Buanx. No, sir; they did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Friedland never discussed that? 

Mr. Buank. Mr. Friedland had nothing to do with that 
particular situation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he ever discuss it? 

Mr. Buank. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Arnold Cohen? 

Mr. Buank. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He never mentioned that to you? 

Mr. Buank. No, sir, to my knowledge, he never discussed 
it with the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you were the only one that you know 
of who was conducting these negotiations? 

Mr. Buanx. As I indicated before, Mr. Kennedy, I did 
not negotiate with the union at all. All I did was to pass 
on to them a message which I thought they should have. 
You have heard the testimony. The negotiations were 
carried on by MTLR and not by me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were the only one other than MTLR 
who was having discussions with the union for Food Fair, 
that you know of; is that right? 

Mr. Buanx. Yes, sir (p. 11085). 


The committee was interested in hearing from Mr. Blank the 
circumstances under which he was retained by American Stores 
Co., and how he was able to bring about a rapid reconciliation between 
that company and local 107. Mr. Blank furnished the following 
explanation: 


Mr. Buank. May I give the facts as they existed, because 
I think the committee should have them. We were retained 
by Food Fair in June of 1954. For a period of 2 years 
thereafter, we were retained in many labor matters in 
Philadelphia, as we were in many other matters not having 
anything to do with labor. 

But in all that time, I don’t know of one single piece of 
business that came into our office that related to business 
with local 107. So when Mr. Cupp called me in June of 
1956 and said that he would like us to do their work for 
them, naturally we were grateful and pleased to have a firm 
of American Stores, reputation ask us to do their work for 
them. But it was a full period of 2 years after we had 
first started to represent Food Fair that we had come to 
the attention of the American Stores. 

Mr. KenneEpDy. So you were approached then by the repre- 
sentatives of American Stores, and you had some conversa- 
tions with Mr. Cupp? 

Mr. Buanx. Mr, Cupp; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did he suggest to you at that time the 
problems that they were having with local 107? 

Mr. Buanx. Yes, he did. I might add, incidentally to 
that, that it took me several says to make up my mind 
whether or not we would accept the work, and it did, and 
I would like to indicate the reason for that, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Cupp asked us to do this work for him and indicated 
the nature of their problems. It seemed to me, from what 
he had to say, that everything he asked for and that he 
wanted this union to do for him, he was fully entitled and 
justified in having. I saw nothing that he wanted that was 
not reasonable and was not proper. I said that we would 
consider whether or not we would like to do it, the con- 
sideration being that we then represented Food Fair, which 
was and is a competitor of the American Stores. 

It would have been, I would think, improper for us to 
have accepted a retainer from American Stores without 
first clearing it with the officials of Food Fair; I therefore 
sought out the president of Food Fair, Mr. Stein, and dis- 
cussed the matter with him, and he was delighted; he said, 
“J think this is a very good thing, because instead of our 
having to lose some of the things we have gained as a result 
of our having these trailer drops being a necessary adjunct to 
our distribution, I think it would be a good thing now that 
the American Stores are going into that branch of work for 
you to get them some additional benefits, if you can, be- 
cause they are entitled to them.” 

When he told me he felt that way, I then communicated 
with Mr. Cupp and told him we would be happy to take 
the work (pp. 11082-11083). 


When Arnold D. Cohen, vice president in charge of warehousing and 
transportation of the Food Fair stores, appeared before the committee, 
there was much discussion about the value of trailer drops. The com- 
mittee had heard these trailer drops valued at from $18 to $25 by Mr. 
Cupp of American Stores. Mr. Kramer, contract hauler for the 
A. & P. stores, had said that a trailer drop to him was worth $22.50. 
Mr. James Clark and Mr. Hugh Gannon, both of whom are large truck 
operators in the State of Pennsylvania, had emphatically stated that 
it was a distinct financial advantage in the trucking business to be able 
to drop trailers for unloading purposes. 

Mr. Cohen maintained to the committee that there was no economic 
advantage to his company to drop trailers. He said the only ad- 
vantage to his company was “primarily one of giving the store the 
convenience of unloading the trailer when they could: (1) accommo- 
date the merchandise into the back room of the store, and (2) when 
they had the time to unload the trailer.” He explained that by drop- 
ping trailers his company must in turn purehase more trailers. 

Mr. Cohen said that the 280 or 283 trailer drops per week attributed 
to his company was incorrect; that he had examined their records for 
December 1954, and ascertained that they dropped only 148 trailers 
per week. He was not very convincing, however, as the chairman 
exhibited handwritten notes of both Mr. Julius Schwartz and Samuel 
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Blank which referred to 283 trailer drops. Chief Counsel Kennedy 
said to Cohen: 


I say the fact that you would send a special messenger down 
to see and talk to the union to tell them you would go out on 
strike rather than give in on the trailer drops, indicates that 
there was a great, tremendous financial gain for having the 
trailer drops. 


The committee had observed witness after witness shy away from 
the mention of Ben Lapensohn’s name. The officers and members of 
local 107, who had worked with him in the union, invoked the fifth 
amendment when asked if they even knew Ben Lapensohn. Garage 
owner Julius Wolfson, who had suffered a ‘‘shakedown” at Lapensohn’s 
hands, also took the fifth amendment on mention of Lapensohn’s 
name. Others who had known Lapensohn many years minimized 
their knowledge and acquaintanceship with him. 

Arnold Cohen was no exception in this regard. He told the com- 
mittee that he had known Ben Lapensohn for 10 or 11 years, having 
first met him at a country club dance. Thereafter, he saw Lapensohn 
only two or three times a year, when they would occasionally meet in 
a he & Hardart Restaurant for breakfast. Mr. Cohen maintained 
that in all of these meetings he had never inquired of Lapensohn as 
to his occupation. He admitted seeing Lapensohn one time at the 
union hall of local 107, but contended he never knew Lapensohn was 
affiliated with that union, had never discussed any union business 
with him, and never knew exactly what Lapensohn did for a living. 

When Chief Counsel Kennedy asked Cohen if he was the official 
who sent Mr. Sam Blank down to see the officials of local 107 during 
the 1954 negotiations, Cohen replied, “I had discussion with Mr. 
Blank. The discussion was of the nature where I had been advised 
that we were going to lose our ability to drop our trailers, and made 
mention to Mr. Blank that we would take a strike for this, and I 
didn’t care who knew it, that he could tell it to anybody at all, 
including Ray Cohen.” 

The evidence was clear that during the negotiations between MTLR 
and local 107, in late 1954, Food Fair emerged with an important 
benefit and concession which its principal competitors did not enjoy, 
namely, unlimited trailer drops. It was evident to the committee, 
also, that this was brought about by Food Fair’s breaking faith with 
its fellow members in MTLR and conducting a secret agreement with 
local 107. That Sam Blank, attorney for Food Fair and close friend 
of Ben Lapensohn, was an important figure in this situation, was 
strongly indicated. 

The committee attached prime significance to an issue of bonds 
and stock by the Food Fair Co. wherein preferential treatment and 
large price concessions were given to key labor officials, including Ben 
Lapensohn. 

taff Member George Kopecky provided the committee with the 
details of these stock transactions of Food Fair. 

In 1955, Food Fair Stores, the sixth largest food chain in the country, 
created an affiliate to be known as Food Fair Properties, Inc. This 
new company was for the purpose of acquiring real estate and con- 
structing shopping centers in each of which would be placed a large 
Food Fair supermarket. The management of Food Fair Stores and 
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Food Fair Properties would, for all intents and purposes, be one and 
the same. Bonds and stocks of Food Fair Properties were issued in 
September and October 1955, through the firm of Eastman, Dillon & 
Co., which participated as managing underwriter. 

There were $7,691,250 worth of 20-year 5% percent debenture bonds 
issued in units, each unit consisting of one $50 bond and 11 shares of 
common stock. In addition, there was a separate sale of 650,000 
shares of common stock. 

The $50 unit consisting of a debenture bond and 11 shares of stock 
was to go first to those who already owned stock in Food Fair Stores. 
This was effected by what was known as a “right.’”? Each stockholder 
of record of Food Fair Stores was given one “right” for each share of 
stock. Twenty of these “rights” were required to purchase one of 
these $50 units. 

Mr. Samuel Friedland, chairman of the board of Food Fair Stores, 
who had a large number of rights, made 136,000 rights available to a 
total of 20 individuals. These 136,000 rights were given gratis. 

Of these 20 persons, 4 were labor officials. A number of others 
were close personal and business associates. At the time the rights 
were signed over, they had an actual monetary value on the stock 
market of approximately 75 cents to $1 a right, or a total value of 
approximately $102,000 to $136,000. 

Two of the individuals who received rights, according to Mr. 
Kopecky, were Max and Louis Block, who received 4,800 rights. At 
the time these rights were signed over to Max and Louis Block, they 
had an actual value of approximately $3,600. Mr. Kopecky identified 
Max Block as a vice president of the International Butchers’ Union, 
and president of locals 342 and 640 of this union in New York City. 
Louis Block, a brother of Max, was then the administrator of the 
welfare and pension funds of these unions. The Butchers’ Union has 
a contract with the Food Fair Stores. 

These 4,800 rights which the Block brothers received gratis enabled 
them to purchase $12,000 worth of bonds at $50-a unit. At that time, 
these bonds, or units, were at a premium. The $12,000 worth of bonds 
were selling on the market for approximately $16,800, having an actual 
value, therefore, of between $70 and $75 per unit. 

Another favored labor leader was Paul Lafayette, who at that time 
was president of local 1245 of the Retail Clerks Union in New Jersey, 
and a vice president in the international of the Retail Clerks. 
Lafayette later resigned from the union while charges were pending 
against him. 

It is also noted that at the time these rights were given to Lafayette, 
the Food Fair Stores had a contract with the Retail Clerks Union. 

Paul Lafayette was given 3,200 rights, which had a value of approxi- 
mately $2,400 at the time. With these rights, he purchased $8,000 
worth of bonds, which had an actual value at the time of purchase of 
approximately $11,200. 

he fourth person to receive rights was Jack Shore, brother-in-law 
of Ben Lapensohn and affiliated with Lapensohn in the operation of 
the New York Federationist. There were 4,000 rights given to Jack 
Shore, which were worth $3,000. These rights permitted him to 
purchase $10,000 in bonds (units), which were worth approximately 
$14,000 on the market at that time. Mr. Shore purchased these 
bonds for $10,000. On the same day he received a $10,000 check from 
Ben Lapensohn. 
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All told, 12,000 rights, worth approximately $9,000, were given to 
the four labor leaders. This ena led them to purchase for $30,000 
bond units which were worth $42,000. 

In addition to the $50 units consisting of one bond and 11 shares of 
stock, there was another issue of 650,000 shares of common stock, 
apart from the bonds. Affidavits of Mr. James P. Magill and B. 
Frederick Barton of the Eastman, Dillon Co., explained the manner 
in which this stock was placed on the market. 

During 1955, arrangements were made by the Food Fair Stores 
organization, represented by Louis Stein and Samuel Friedland and 
the Eastman, Dillon Co., for an issue of bonds and stock in Food 
Fair Properties, Inc. There was to be an issue of debenture bonds 
and common stock together, which is the transaction explained above 
by Mr. Kopecky. At the-same time, there was to be a separate issue 
of common stock in Food Fair Properties, which would be offered to 
the public and to the stockholders of Food Fair Stores, Inc. East- 
man, Dillon participated as the managing underwriter. 

On August 17, 1955, a registration statement was filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission relating to this offering of bonds 
and stock. After the filing of this statement, when the contemplated 
issue became known, a demand for this common stock began to 
develop. 

From August 17, 1955, to September 14, 1955, when trading com- 
menced, the requests by customers for the 650,000 shares of common 
stock in Food Fair Properties, Inc., were such that the offering became 
oversubscribed. Eastman, Dillon, during this time, kept Mr. Stein 
of Food Fair fully informed of this trend of events. 

After the offering was filed, Mr. Louis Stein discussed with Mr. 
Magill of Eastman, Dillon the possibility of Stein’s submitting the 
names of certain friends, employees, and associates of the Food Fair 
organization who might be permitted to purchase some of the issue of 
650,000 shares of common stock. This was acceptable to Eastman, 
Dillon and thereafter a list of recommended prospective purchasers 
was sent to Eastman, Dillon by Food Fair shortly before the trading 
opened. 

Due to the oversubscription, there was every indication that 
the common stock and the bond-stock units would probably sell at 
premium price. This developed to be the actual situation. Of the 
650,000 shares, 359,000 were sold to the persons on the company’s 
recommended list. At the same time, due to the oversubseription, 
certain of the requests from customers of Eastman, Dillon to purchase 
the stock could not be fulfilled. 

At the time this stock was available for purchase, at $1 a share, it 
was actually worth on the market approximately $4 a share. 

A copy of this list was not available to this committee from the 
Food Fair company, but a photostatic copy was obtained from Eastman, 
Dillon Co., and made a part of the record. This list, which Louis 
Stein, had given to Eastman, Dillon, was headed “Suggested names of 
labor men for consideration in connection with Food Fair Properties, 
Inc. stock.”” Opposite each name and address on this list appeared 
the number of shares for each. 

The first name on this list was Benjamin Lapensohn, for 1,000 
shares. Raymond Cohen, of Teamsters Local 107, was also on this 
list for 1,000 shares. The names of both had been crossed out, and 
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written in place of Lapensohn’s name was that of Jack Shore for 2,000 
shares. Mr. Kopecky had previously told how Lapensohn reimbursed 
Shore with a $10,000 check for the purchase of the Food Fair bonds. 
Lapensohn also reimbursed Shore for the 2,000 shares of common 
stock with a $2,000 check, written 4 days after the date of the $10,000 
check. The 2,000 shares which went to Lapensohn through Shore 
were worth about $8,000. 

Other labor leaders on the list and the stock they purchased were 
enumerated by Mr. Kopecky. Max Block purchased 2,000 shares for 
$2,000—actual value, $8,000. Paul Lafayette bought 1,000 shares 
for $1,000, which at that time were worth about $4,000. Six months 
later, he sold this stock for $4,800, making $3,800 on the deal. Rela- 
tive to the units he had also purchased, Lafayette separated the stock 
from the bonds, selling the stock. For an investment of $8,000, 
Lafayette received $8,300 from the sale of the stock, and still holds the 
bonds, worth $8,000. 

Mrs. Nicholas Novelino received 500 shares of stock for $500, the 
actual value of the stock being $2,000. Mrs. Novelino is the sister 
of Eugene Kennedy, who is general manager of local 1500 of the Retail 
Clerks’ Union. Eugene Kennedy in an affidavit stated that he was 
contacted in August or September of 1955 by Jules Schwartz of Food 
Fair, who inquired whether Kennedy desired to purchase any Food 
Fair stock, soon to be issued. Mr. Kennedy said he declined, as he 
preferred not to invest in a company with whom he had a collective 
bargaining agreement. He did arrange, however, for his sister, 
Mrs. Novelino, to buy 500 shares. 

Joseph Belsky, vice president of the International Butchers’ Union, 
was another one on the preferred list. For $1,000 he bought 1,000 
shares worth $4,000. John Tennyson, a representative of local 162 of 
the Meat Cutters’ Union in Baltimore, purchased 400 shares for $400, 
when the stock was worth approximately $1,600. Elizabeth Abramoff, 
the wife of William Abramoff, president of local 1358 of the Retail 
Clerks’ Union in New Jersey, bought 400 shares for $400. Another 
purchaser of 400 shares was John Haletzsky, from local 1393 of the 
Retail Clerks’ Union in Reading, which union also has contracts with 
the Food Fair Stores. Jack Birl of the Butchers’ Union, local 199 in 
Millsboro, Del., also on the list, bought 300 shares for $300. From 
local 195 of the Meat Cutters’ Union in Philadelphia, Vincent Lo- 
. Casale, Rocco Rossano, and Joseph Snyder (since deceased) were all 

on the list and purchased 300 shares apiece at a dollar a share. Allan 
Love, a representative of the Common Laborers’ Union, local 57 in 
Philadelphia, which has a bargaining arrangement with Food Fair, 
was on the list for 300 shares, which he purchased. Likewise, Anthony 
Matz, president of the Firemen and Oilers’ Union, bought 300 shares 
for $300. His union has a contract with Food Fair. 

Irving Kaplan, business manager and president of Local 464 of the 
Butchers’ Union, Newark, N.J., bought 1,500 shares at a cost of 
$1,500, actual value $6,000. Max Becker, an official of Local 1262 of 
the Retail Clerks’ Union in Newark, N.J., bought 500 shares at a 
dollar a share. 

Bernadette* Casale, the" wife''of William™Casale, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 342 of the Meat!Cutters’ Union, which is Max Block’s local, 
had 300 shares purchased in her name. 
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Joseph D’Urso, business agent of Local 1390 of the Retail Clerks in 
Philadelphia, bought 100 shares, as did William Cherry of the same 
union. This union does not have a contract with Food Fair, but 
D’Urso and Cherry are both known to be good friends of Louis Stein. 

Leon Shacter is vice president of the International Butchers’ Union, 
president of local 56 in Camden, N.J., and cochairman of the joint 
organizing committee of the Butchers and Teamsters. His local has 
a contract with Food Fair, and he also is on the list for 300 shares, 
which he purchased. 

Significant to the committee was the fact that there were no rank 
and file employees of the Food Fair Stores Co. who received gratis any 
rights to buy any units. 

The labor officials on the preferred list of Mr. Louis Stein, therefore, 
were able to purchase, for a total expenditure of $12,100, 12,100 shares 
of Food Fair Properties stock, which had a value of $48,400. Con- 
sidering the bonds and stock together, the Food Fair people made 
available to the labor officials bonds and stock for $42,100 which had 
an actual value at the time of $90,400. 

Jack Shore, of Merion, Pa.; brother-in-law of Ben Lapensohn, would 
not furnish the committee any information on these stock transactions. 
He invoked the fifth amendment on all questions as to why he served 
as intermediary in the transfer of Food Fair bonds and stock to Ben 
Lapensohn, and declined to explain any arrangement made between 
him, Mr. Louis Stein of Food Fair, and Lapensohn. The pertinent 
statement of the chairman to Mr. Shore and his reply are as follows: 


The CuarrMan. If this was a transaction that was open, 
honest, and aboveboard, and not one that was intended, for 
the truth about it, to be concealed, something to be hidden, 
something not to be uncovered, since the transaction was 
consummated long ago, what do you think there is about it 
now that might be incriminating? 

Mr. Suors. It might be some evidence against me. 

The CuHarrMan. We have a situation here now where evi- 
dence is indicating there were some arrangements between 
labor leaders and management for them to engage in certain 
transactions, whereby the labor leaders, at least, and people 
affiliated with labor unions having contracts and business 
transactions with Food Fair Properties, the Food Fair 
company, might profit. If this is in error, if there is any- 
thing that we are developing here that is not factual, that 
is not the truth, but if these are just ordinary transactions 
that happened without any peculiar reason for their bein 
made, not different from the ordinary transactions, I think 
you owe it to Food Fair Stores to make an explanation of it 
and state what the facts are. 

You tend to cast a reflection when you come in here and say 
you can’t tell about these transactions because there is some- 
thing there that might tend to incriminate you. 

You are not the only one involved. On the face of it, it is 
just an ordinary transaction where you might have purchased 
stock for your brother-in-law and then transferred it to him 
and he reimbursed you. If you can do it without self- 
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incrimination, I think you owe it to Food Fair Stores to 
explain it and state what the facts are. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The CHatrMAN. Do you want to confer with your client a 
moment? You may. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Suore. I respectfully decline to answer upon the 
ground I am not required to give evidence against myself 
under the fifth amendment. 

The CuarMan. I cannot be the judge of that, but I can 
say this to you: By taking that position, you are casting 
implications here that are hurting other people. Iam trying 
to get the truth. If the implications are facts and they are 
calculated to hurt, let them hurt. But if they are not, you 
are in a position to help clear it up. I think you owe it to 
them, unless there is something in here definitely that would 
tend to incriminate you if you told the truth. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Suore. It might be some evidence against me (p. 
11119). 


Shore continued to take the fifth amendment on all questions, and 
would furnish no information as to whether Lapensohn transferred 
1,000 shares of the Food Fair stock to Raymond Cohen. 

Mr. Samuel P. Mandell of Wynwood, Pa., a prominent produce 
dealer in Philadelphia, was able to furnish information on the relation- 
ship between Louis Stein and Ben Lapensohn. Mr. Mandell said that 
Food Fair Stores is one of his largest accounts; one-third of his volume 
of business is with that company. He stated he had known Louis 
Stein for a long period of time and considered him a close friend. 

Mr. Mandell told of a $5,000 stock transfer from Stein to Lapensohn. 
This involved stock in Dan River Mills, a textile company in Danville, 
Va. Mr. Mandell and Mr. Stein in 1955 were both stockholders in 
that company, later becoming directors. In fact, Stein later told the 
committee that he became a director in May 1955. 

As explained by Mr. Mandell, Louis Stein called him about June 28, 
1955, asking him to transfer 500 shares of Dan River Mills stock to 
Ben Lapensohn at $20 a share, with the understanding that Stein 
would in turn repay Mandell with 500 shares of Stein’s stock. The 
reason for this, Mandell admitted under questioning, was that Stein 
did not want to make any direct transfer of stock to Lapensohn. 

In accordance with this request, Mr. Mandell sold to Lapensohn 
500 shares of Dan River Mills stock at $20 a share, and he identified 
for the committee the $10,000 check which he received from Lapensohn 
as payment.- Mr. Mandell told the committee that at the time this 
transfer was made, the stock was actually worth $15,000. Mr. 
Mandell, who had only a speaking acquaintance with Lapensohn at 
the time, entered into this transaction only as a personal favor to 
Louis Stein. 

Mr. Mandell said that Mr. Stein later transferred to Mandell 500 
shares of Stein’s Dan River Mills stock, as he had agreed to do. The 
$5,000 loss in the transaction was Stein’s and not Mandell’s, and 
a got a $5,000 gift from Stein in the purchase of this stock. 

r. George Kopecky of the committee’s staff testified that at the 
time of the transfer of the Dan River Mills stock to Lapensohn, the 
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500 shares were worth approximately $15,000. Shortly after Lapen- 
sohn acquired the stock, it was split two shares for one. Lapensohn 
then had 1,000 shares, 500 of which he sold September 8, 1955, and 
the balance the following year. He realized an actual profit, when he 
sold the stock, of $4,756.59. According to Mr. Kopecky, Lapensohn 
omitted from his income tax return $2,450 of the profit he made on this 
deal. 

Mr. Mandell outlined another incident for the committee wherein 
he was used by Louis Stein to transfer some Food Fair stock to Ben 
Lapensohn through Lapensohn’s brother-in-law, Jack Shore. Mr. 
Mandell testified that about 2 or 3 days before October 3, 1955, Stein 
called Mandell on the telephone, advising him that Stein had some 
rights that were due Mandell, and asking Mandell to meet him in a 
Philadelphia hotel so Stein could turn the rights over to Mandell. 
At this meeting, Stein gave Mandell 6,000 rights. At the same time, 
he asked Mandell to deliver 4,000 rights to Jack Shore, as Stein was in 
a hurry at that time. Mr. Mandell told the committee that prior 
to that, he had not known Jack Shore. Mr. Stein made no further 
explanation to Mandell on this occasion as to why he wanted to get 
these rights to Jack Shore in this manner. 

The following day, Shore came to Mr. Mandell’s office to pick up 
the 4,000 rights. Shore, instead of taking the rights and then pur- 
chasing the $10,000 worth of bonds, had Mr. Mandell handle the trans- 
action for him in the following manner. Shore gave the rights back 
to Mr. Mandell, along with a $10,000 check. Mandell then turned 
in the rights to the bank plus his own check for $10,000, and purchased 
the bonds for Shore. Mr. Mandell had no explanation as to why 
Stein had the transaction go from Stein to Mandell to Shore. Mr. 
Mandell explained further that he was wholly unaware that Lapen- 
sohn had paid $10,000 to Jack Shore that same day for the bonds, or 
that the bonds were even to go to Ben Lapensohn. 

The committee noted that Mr. Mandell’s motive in acting as an 
intermediary was to perform a personal favor for Louis Stein. Mr. 
Mandell was also in a position to profit personally from the securities 
he was able to purchase for himself ‘ 

The committee listened with interest to the testimony of Louis Stein, 

resident of Food Fair Stores, Inc. Stein told the committee that he 
a known Ben Lapensohn since 1940 or 1941. At first he denied 
knowing Lapensohn was associated with any union in any capacity 
whatever. Following is his further testimony regarding his knowledge 
of Ben Lapensohn. 


Mr. Kennepy. When you started seeing him more fre- 
quently in 1953, 1954, and 1955, you had no idea that he had 
anything to do with local 107? 

Mr. Srern. I knew that he had to do with Ray Cohen 
and that he had helped him—he told me that he had helped 
him sponsor his cause of getting elected as secretary-treasurer. 

I had known that he was very active in union affairs 
because of the magazines that he had, and that he was well 
connected with many unions. But I did not know him to be 
connected as a representative of 107. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know he worked for local 107? 
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Mr. Srein. I did not. The first time I ever heard of any 
indication that he worked for them was when these com- 
mittee hearings started. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never discussed, when you used to 
used to see him in 1954 and 1955, what his connections were, 
and with whom he worked, is that right? 

Mr. Srern. He did tell me, I know this, that he was in the 
labor magazine business. I had heard that, and that was 
rumored all around. When you traveled around the city, 
you knew that. And also he was in the real estate business. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never picked up a rumor that he was 
with local 107? 

Mr. Srern. Not that he was with them; that he was very 
close. He told me that he was an adviser of Mr. Cohen’s. 

Mr. Kennepy. He did tell you that? 

Mr. Stern. Yes. He told me he was an adviser of Mr. 
Cohen’s. I think I told your committee investigators almost 
a year ago. 

Mr. Kennepy. The only thing he didn’t indicate was that 
he was on the payroll of local 107? 

Mr. Stein. No, he did not, Senator 

Mr. Kennepy. I said that is the only thing he did not 
indicate to you, is that right? 

Mr. Stern. He didn’t indicate that he was on the payroll. 

Mr. Kennepy. Right. He did not indicate that to you, 
isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Stern. Iam sorry. You are right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you never inquired of him as to 
whether he was receiving any money from 107 or Mr. 
Cohen? 

Mr. Srern. He told me that he was not officially with 107. 
He told me that he was an adviser. 

Mr. Kennepy. He told you he was not officially connected 
with local 107? 

Mr. Stein. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. He told you that? 

Mr. Srern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you never heard a rumor to the 
contrary around Philadelphia? 

Mr. Stern. There was rumors that he was close to 107, 
sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you never heard that he was actually 
connected with 107? 

Mr. Stern. That is correct, sir (pp. 11131-11132). 





Regarding the transfer of the 500 shares of Dan River Mills stock 
to Lapensohn, Stein had this to say: 


Mr. Stern. Well, he had met me on a number of occasions 
prior to this transaction you are talking about attempting 
to get me interested in going into a building construction 
business with him. It seems as if he had gone into the 
business of building the small office buildings. I had turned 
him down. He had spoken to me about another venture, 
about a shopping center setup, and I didn’t want to go in the 
deal with him. 















At that occasion, he had come up to the office to get my 
answer on these building projects. When I turned him down, 
he brought up the question of Dan River, and he said, “TI 
understand that you are going to become a director of Dan 
River.” I said, ‘“That is correct.” 

He also brought up the fact that he understood I had a 
block, a large block, on option. I told him that was so. 
At that time he asked whether he couldn’t participate in that 
option. I knew that I had turned him down with every 
request. He also seemed to want to get an edge on some of 
these things. 

I didn’t want to get his ill will and I told him he could 
have 500 shares. To place the date, this was about March 
1955, because I became a director of Dan River Mills in April, 
the early part of April 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that all? Is that the end of it? 

Mr. Srem. You asked me how I came to discuss it. 
Thereafter, about a month or two later, he called me for 
the stock, and I told him I hadn’t received it yet. On the 
following call, I had gotten notice from the people who had 
cenendaigl me the option, that they were going to send me a 
part of these options. 

I told him, at that time, to get in touch with Mr. Mandell 
and he would give him the 500 shares. The reason I had told 
him to go to Mandell was because by that time the stock 
had gotten to $29 a share, and he was to get it at $20, because 
that was my option price. I had 5,000 shares given to me 
at the $20 price. 

Because of his association with so many labor people, I just 
didn’t feel right in having the transaction go through my 
books. Iasked Mr. Mandell whether he would give it to him. 
Now in retrospect, I see that it was an error, and I should 
not have had it go through Mandell’s books, but should 
have gotten it through my books, because there was nothing 
wrong, except that I have now colored the story that 
shouldn’t have been colored. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened, of course, was that you 
gave what amounted to\$15,000 worth of stock for $10,000. 

Mr. Srern. At the time, sir, the stock was about $22 a 
share. It would have been about $1,000 difference, not 15. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have looked it up here, and I think the 
previous witness has testified to the fact that at that time the 
stock was worth $15,000. 

Mr. Stern. Mr. Kennedy, when I turned over the stock it 
was in June, the latter part of June 1958. 

Mr. Kennepy. 1958? 

Mr. Stern. 1955. But when I had first promised him the 
stock, when he asked me for it, and I told him he could 
participate to the extent of 500, was in March of 1955, and 
at that time it may have been around 22 or 23 dollars a share. 

Mr. Kennepy. The only think I am pointing out to you is 
what the facts show, what the evidence shows, which was that 
at the time you transferred stock through an intermediary 
for $10,000, the stock was actually worth $15,000. You 
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state at that time you did not know Mr. Lapensohn was an 
employee of local 107, or had anything to do with local 107, 
except in an informal basis. 

Actually, Mr. Schwartz from your company has testified 
that he knew that Lapensohn was connected with local 107 
and had discussed some of Food Fair business with Mr. 
Lapensohn. 

Mr. Stern. I heard Mr. Schwartz’s testimony. I don’t 
ask him who he deals with in each individual contract. We 
have about 100 contracts in our organization, sir. What I 
was trying to say, sir, is that I am not doubting what Mr. 
Schwartz said. If you will remember, Mr. Schwartz said he 
never called Mr. Lapensohn, but found out in an indirect 
way, and I don’t remember, maybe you do, when he did 
speak to Mr. Lapensohn. But coming back to myself, Mr. 
Schwartz does not report to me about every labor leader he 
talks to, or any person he talks to in any labor hall. 

Mr. Kennepy. We interviewed, with Senator McClellan 
present, your secretary the other evening, and I believe both 
of your attorneys were present, and she told us that she had 
telephoned Mr. Lapensohn on a half dozen occasions, and 
that she always found him in local 107. 

Mr. Stern. It may be true that she called him there. He 
was there a great deal, from what I understand. But I am 
telling you also that he was not supposed to have been offi- 
cially connected with 107. 

Mr. Kennepy. It just is a very peculiar circumstance that 
you would make such an arrangement with an individual 
you say you did not know very well, who had never been 
to your home, you had never been to his home, and to make 
an arrangement just because he was possibly sli htly annoy- 
ing that would permit him to make a $5,000—well, you really 
gave him a $5,000 gift. That is what it pened te, 

Mr. Srein. In the first thing, when I gave it, it was not 
$5,000. It was only about $1,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. At the time the transfer took place, Mr. 
Stein, it was actually worth $15,000. 

Mr. Srer1n. At the time the transfer took place, you are 

right. That was the reason why, because it was that price, 
that I felt somewhat concerned about turning it over directly, 
knowing of his connections with many union officials. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you familiar with section 302? 

Mr. Stern. Yes, [ thinkso. I don’t know. You pointed it 
out to me the last time I was here. 

Mr. Kennepy (reading): “It shall be unlawful for any 
employer to pay or deliver or to agree to pay or deliver 
any money or other thing of value to any representative of 
any of his employese who are employed in an mdustry affect- 
ing commerce. Any person who willfully violates any of the 
provisions of this section shall, upon conviction therefore, be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and be subject to a fine of not more 


fee $10,000 or imprisonment of not more than a year, or 
oth.” 
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Mr. Srern. You will remember when I asked for a con- 
ference with you some weeks ago, you pointed that section 
out when you and I disagreed aon the stock purchase plan 
(pp. 11132-11134). 


From the Dan River Mills transaction, the committee went into 
the transfer of rights, bonds, and stocks to key labor officials by the 
Food Fair Co. Mr. Stein explained that in making plans to float a 
stock issue for the new company, he insisted to Eastman Dillon that 
rights be given to the present Food Fair stockholders to purchase the 
bonds and units. According to Stein, the senior partner of Eastman 
Dillon insisted that the officers of Food Fair must agree to take their 
portion of the rights before Eastman Dillon would take the risk of 
allowing Food Fair to give rights to the stockholders. Set forth below 
is Mr. Stein’s further explanation: 


It was with that understanding that I went back to my 
principal officers. The chairman of our board, who has the 
major portion of this business, under this plan would have 
been required to put up about $1,750,000, about, and he 
didn’t feel that he wanted to put up all of that money. He 
made the other officers of the company promise that if he 
went along with the plan, if anyone asked for any of the 
units, that he would have the first right to dispose of at least 
a half million dollars worth, because he did not have the 
available cash. 

To bear out this point, he borrowed, at the time—he and 
his family borrowed $1,200,000 from a Pennsylvania company 
to meet his obligation on the securities when they were ex- 
ercised in October 1955. 

After the registration statement was filed and it was pub- 
licly published that the issue was going to be floated, I re- 
ceived a number of calls, and was asked by our friends and 
by—I don’t recall how many—three or four labor leaders, 
and they asked whether they could get any of these units. 

This was all before it came out of the SEC, prior to Sep- 
tember 13 or 14, whatever date it was released. 

I told them the amounts I would give them and told them 
that it was subject to its being released by the SEC, and if 
they were buying it for investment and not speculation. 
This went for 340,000 worth of these units—30,000 went to 
union officials. I am really happy to say when I looked over 
the list, and I never checked up, that one of them, I think, 
sold some of the stock, and the others kept their units, so 
they did keep their promise that they bought it for invest- 
ment. That is how it came about (p. 11135). 


With this background information on the matter of rights as 
furnished by Mr. Stein, the committee attempted to find out why 
the rights, the bonds, and the stock were made available to Ben 
Lapensohn in such a roundabout fashion: 


Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Jack Shore called you? 
Mr. Srern. No, sir. I told your investigators that story. 
Mr. Kennepy. Just answer the question. 
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Mr. Srern. I am sorry. When your investigators came 
in to ask me about how Jack Shore got his stock, I told him 
I have only met Jack Shore on one occasion, several years 
back, that I did not know him, but that Ben Lapensohn had 
come to my office and asked whetber he couldn’t have some 
of these units. He said “My brother-in-law would like to 
have them. Would you please get it for him?” 

I said I would be glad to, and I told him the most I could 
get for him was $10,000. He then asked me also if he 
could have 1,000 shares—whether I would suggest or get 
for him 1,000 shares of stock for Mr. Ray Cohen and 1,000 
shares for himself. 

I said I would try to get that for him. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is apart from the bonds? 

Mr. Srein. That is right. Do you want to stick to the 
bonds? It is one conversation. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all right. That is fine. 

Mr. Srer. Several days later I received a phone call 
from Mr. Lapensohn, and he said that they didn’t want, 
neither Cohen nor he, wanted the stock, and would I mind 
trying to get it for his brother-in-law. I said I had no 
objection, that to me it made no difference. You will notice 
in the list that I sent to Eastman Dillon scratched out their 
names and substituted Jack Shore. There was nothing 
hidden and nothing mysterious about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Once again, in the handling of this trans- 
action, which involved Mr. Benjamin Lapensohn, in the 
first place, if you did not know Benjamin Lapensobn was 
a union official, why was he put on the list of union officials? 

Mr. Sretn. I did not know why he was put on the list; 
I didn’t notice it, except that he asked for Ray Cohen and 
his name was there, and I suppose when | gave it to 
my secretary, she insisted or thought she ought to put both 
on, on that list. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then the circumstances of having Jack 
Shore’s name on there at all, and when we trace it, we find 
that Jack Shore immediately transferred these bonds to 
Mr. Benjamin Lapensohn. 

Mr. Srern. Your investigator told me that and asked me 
whether I knew whether it was bought for Mr. Lapensohn. 
I said he didn’t have to go to those lengths. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you admit that the circumstances 
surrounding this transaction are highly suspicious, to say 
the least? 

Mr. Srern. Not this one. - The one other one, yes. I ad- 
mitted a few moments ago that it was indiscreet on my part 
of handling the 500 Dan River Mills the way I did. But 
not this. This was clearly up and aboveboard without any 
intent of deceiving or hiding the situation. 

Mr. Kennepy. I will tell you what sounds possibly a 
little suspicious. That is the fact that Jack Shore, who 
you admit you had only met once, is put on this list, and 
Jack Shore then procures these units, that it is done through 
an intermediary, Mr. Mandell, and then they are then 
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transferred to Mr. Shore, who then transfers them to Mr. ‘ 
Lapensohn. Those circumstances are highly suspicious. | 

Mr. Stern. Mr. Kennedy, I don’t blame you questioning 
that problem. May I please answer? What happened was 
that these units did not come from the registrar and transfer 
agent, these rights, until very late in the month of September. | 

In other words, you have to get your stockholders listed as 
of a certain date. Then the registrar and transfer company 
had to prepare the list, type up the certificates, and mail 
them to the prospective stockholders. 

We got them in the latter part of September. Then I 
had to get in a hurry to make the distribution, because | 
October 3 was the last day that they could be exercised. 

Mr. Mandell had agreed to purchase $15,000 worth of ! 
these units, and $10,000 was to go to Mr. Shore. I took two 
3,000 certificates, and I took two 2,000 certificates, and 
I intended to meet both gentlemen that weekend downtown, 
because that following Monday they had to be exercised. 
I got ahold of Mr. Mandell and gave fim his, but I could not 
get ahold of Mr. Shore. I was going out of town that 
weekend. I asked Mr. Mandell “Would you please do me 
a favor and give these certificates to Mr. Shore?” 

Now, since then, and since all this commotion started 
on these certificates, and I checked through and found what 
Mr. Mandell did. He gave his son 2,000, or somebody, of his 
six, gave them a 2,000 certificate, and when he had to give 
Mr. Shore his 4,000, he didn’t have an equal amount to 
give him. 

So he went in a 3,000 certificate and a two, as I understand 
the records, and transferred 4,000 into Mr. Shore and took 
1,000 back into himself. But I had no control. It looks 
a little complicated, but it was not my doing, other than 
[ initiated it by giving it to him (pp. 11136—11137). 


The chairman agreed with Stein that it did, indeed, look compli- 
cated, and then made the observation that from the beginning, 
apparently, the units were to go to Lapensohn, actually did go to 
Lapensohn immediately, as he had paid for them the same day he 
received the units from Shore. Mr. Stein admitted that it was true 
that Lapensohn was the one who was favored in this deal. 

It has been mentioned before how witness after witness took the 
fifth amendment on mention of Lapensohn’s name, or minimized his 
acquaintanceship with the man. In this regard, the following testi- 
mony of Louis Stein is consistent: 


oe KENNEDY. Why did you want to favor Mr. Lapen- 
sohn? 

Mr. Sretn. Because if anyone is in business and you know 
that a person stands well in labor circles, you don’t try to 
incur any ill will. If it did not mean anything to me, and 
he came and asked me for a favor, certainly I ought to try 
to do it for him, because that is human nature, and that is 
the way business is done, not to get any benefits that you 
are not entitled to as was intimated in a contract yesterday, 
but merely to be sure that you don’t create ill will but try 
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to get good will of people insofar as your business is con- 
cerned. 

The CuHarrMan. Let’s go back to the other one, the Dan 
River Mills. Were you making that stock available simply 
to incur good will? 

Mr. Srern. To prevent ill will, more important than creat- 
ing good will at that time, because I was turning him down 
constantly on a number of deals that he had come up to see 
me on. 

The CuarrMan. Unless you had some information, or un- 
less you were under some more or less compelling impression 
that you needed to retain the good will of Mr. Lapensohn, 
I can’t understand why, if you were not good friends, and 
you intimated you were not, why you would want to incur 
losses in a transaction of that kind simply to favor him. 

Mr. Stern. Your committee did a very fine job in bring- 
ing out Mr. Lapensohn’s influence in labor circles. When 
you are sitting at the other side of a business table, and you 
know that the man is very well connected, you don’t go out 
of your way, you don’t look to go and do business with the 
man, but you do know him and you may not be friends but 
you are friendly with the individual. You don’t like to turn 
him down if you feel you could do him a turn. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, the effect of your testi- 
mony is you thought he had such power or influence in the 
ranks of labor or with labor organizations that it was a good 
idea to keep his good will? 

Mr. Srern. I would rather put it this way—— 

The CHarrMan. Or to avoid incurring his ill will. 

Mr. Stern. That is right. That is very important 
Senator. 

The Cuarrman. All right. We will put it your way. 

Mr. Stern. May I also state, sir, that I may have not been 
a very close friend of his, but he traveled in very nice circles 
in Philadelphia, and on a number of occasions and affairs 
that were held in town, I would always find him there. 

He didn’t have a bad reputation in Philadelphia, certainly 
not to my knowledge. Had I known today what this com- 
mittee has brought out about this gentleman, I could assure 
you I would have stayed away from him with a 10-foot pole. 

But I did not know the things, and I don’t think you knew 
them in 1955. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I didn’t, of course. 

Mr. Stern. I meant to say the committee. 

The CHarrMan. I didn’t know the man, of course. 

Mr. Stern. I apoligize, sir. I didn’t mean that. 

The CuarrMaNn. So far as you may have known him at the 
time, he may have had a good reputation. You did not 
know about his past. But the important thing here is that 
you were dealing with a man who was an official repre- 
sentative of the labor union, a man employed by them. You 
said you didn’t know he was so employed, but he told you 
that he was the adviser to the secretary-treasurer of that 
local. So you knew he had labor connections, whether on a 
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compensated basis or whether just in a position of influence 
(pp. 11138-11139). 


In response to further questioning, Stein admitted there would be 
nothing in the files or records of the Food Fair Co. to show that the 
Block brothers or Paul Lafayette received any units, because these 
men also received their rights and bonds through an intermediary, as 
did Lapensohn. In the case of Max and Louis Block, and Paul 
Lafayette, the intermediary was Sidney Mathe, the Food Fair attorney 
in New York, who also handles contract negotiations for the Food 
Fair Co. with the Block brothers’ union. All four labor officials who 
together received rights worth approximately $9,000 likewise received 
the transfers of bonds through a devious route so that their names 
were not on the list of original issue. 

The committee went into the subject of the 20 labor leaders, or 
their relatives, who were on the preferred list to get the Food Fair 
Properties stock. When questioned as to why this list was prepared 
and sent to Eastman Dillon, Mr. Stein furnished this explanation: 


Mr. Kennepy. How did you go about making up the list 
of some 20 individuals, union officials, who you gave the 
right to purchase stock? 

Mr. Stern. We received a number of calls from many 
people. We received a number of calls from many people, 
people that we do business with, friends, and many of our 
employees. Some of them were labor people who called and 
requested could we try to get them some stock. You must 
bear in mind that we did not own this stock. We sold this 
stock to Eastman Dillon. 

The most we could do is suggest. Although they promised 
to consider the names we gave them, they had no ohlaeion 
to give it to us, and we could not force them to. The most 
we could do is promise these people, whoever they may be, 
that we will suggest. You will note the heading. I did not 
know there was going to be a McClellan committee in 1955. 

You will note the way it is designated. You did not get 
this from my file, you got this from Eastman Dillon’s file. 

Mr. Kennepy. I agree. 

Mr. Stern. It says “‘suggested names of labor men for 
consideration in connection with Food Fair Property stock.” 

This clearly indicates that I could not promise anybody 
anything other than Eastman, Dillon promised to give it 
favorable consideration. 

* * x * * 


Mr. Stern. That is all right, because they wanted to con- 
sider. We could not force them to do it. All we did was 
suggest it, these names. When they went to issue their con- 
firmations, these certificates went out. By the way, they 
didn’t send to everyone we asked. At a certain point, they 
steppes and would not take them. 

r. Kennepy. I do because you were sending them in so 
late, I understand. 

Mr. Srern. I can assure you that I didn’t make any profit 
on that. Everybody was paying the same price for the stock, 
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and Eastman, Dillon confirmed this list here. After the 
stock came out and was selling at $4, if it sold at $4, that 
didn’t mean that I gave them anything at $4 or that East- 
man, Dillon gave them anything at $4. 

Mr. Kennepy. All I say is that if you did not place them 
on this list, if you had not sent this list, instead of Max 
Block paying $2,000 for 2,000 shares, he ‘would have paid 
$8,000 for 2,000 shares, and instead of Lafayette paying 
$1,000, he would have paid $4,000. In summary, instead 
of these 20 officials having to pay $12,100, they would have 
had to pay $48,400. This was a tremendous gift to them 
(pp. 11143-11145). 


In view of the information the committee had that Food Fair 
officials had solicited certain labor officials to purchase the new Food 
Fair stock at the premium price, Mr. Stein had this to say: 


Mr, Kennepy. Mr. Stein, did you approach some of these 
union officials, you or your representatives, to determine 
whether they would be interested in being put on this list? 

Mr. Srern. I did not approach anybody. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did anybody in the company approach 
any union official to determine whether they wished to be 
put on this list? 

Mr. Sretx. To my best knowledge there was no approach. 
I was mindful of the fact, Mr. Kennedy—you were kind 
enough to tell me—that you had several statements show- 
ing that some were solicited. I don’t know whether there 
is anything wrong or not wrong in soliciting, but it was not 
my instructions to solicit. I never solicited from anyone 
on this list to purchase any of this, to even suggest that they 
purchase the stock. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if Mr. Schwartz, who was 
your labor relations director—do you know if he solicited 
any union official? 

r. Srery. I am sure he didn’t go around soliciting 
any 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if he approached any union 
official to determine whether that official wished to be 
placed on this list? 

Mr. Sretn. To my knowledge, he didn’t approach anyone. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have discussed that with him, have 

ou? 
. Mr. Stern. I discussed that situation with him, and he 
says to his best recollection he did not (p. 11144). 


There was read into the record an affidavit by Anthony Matz, 
president of the International Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, and 
Railway Shop Laborers, who stated that for several years he had 
advised Julius Schwartz in a general way on labor negotiations. 
Matz told how he had been approached in the late summer of 1955 
by Schwartz, who told him that he could “‘get in on the ground floor” 
by purchasing some new Food Fair stock at a dollar a share. There- 
after, Matz bought 300 shares for $300, forwarding his check to East- 
man, Dillon in accordance with Schwartz instructions. 
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Stein said that he did not know Matz, and that after learning of 
this incident when interviewed by committee staff members, he dis- 
cussed it with Schwartz, who could not recall making any such 
solicitation. 

As to the affidavit of Eugene Kennedy of Local 1500, Retail Clerks 
Union, wherein he stated that he turned down the offer of Julius 
Schwartz to buy Food Fair stock, but arranged for his sister to buy 
500 shares. Mr. Stein denied knowing that Schwartz made such a 
contact, and stated that, had he known of it, 


I would have objected, whether they were labor leaders or 
individuals, because we are not in the business of selling stock, 
and I would not want to stick my neck out to tell someone 
to buy stock. Our position is to sell stock, not to go ahead 
and buy it. 


With reference to the stock purchased by Max and Louis Block 
and also the rights they received, Mr. Stein was questioned regarding 
any advantages received by the Food Fair Co. in the pension plans 
of the Blocks’ unions, as compared with other companies. Mr. Stein 
said he had no knowledge of such a situation. Mr. George Kopecky 
of the committee’s staff, therefore, explained to the committee the 
pension plans in question. 

According to Mr. Kopecky, Local 342 of the Butchers’ Union in 
New York had contracts with 12 retail food chainstores. The Food 
Fair Stores and one other chain, known as Food Farm Supermarkets, 
were to pay $2 per week into the pension fund, beginning June 1, 1958. 
All of the other companies having contracts with this union had to 
commence paying into the pension fund as early as 1956. Mr. 
Kopecky stated that in the New York area, the approximate saving 
to the Food Fair Co. by not having to commence payments until June 
1, 1958, amounted to approximately $25,000 a year. 

In the Philadelphia area, according to Mr. Kopecky, there are three 
major retail food chains, two of which were obliged to commence 
payments on their pension funds with this union July 1, 1957. 
The third company, which was Food Fair Stores, did not have to pay 
into the pension ee until the week commencing December 29, 1958. 
The saving to the Food Fair Co., by this 18-month delay, was ap- 
proximately $142,000. According to Mr. Kopecky, the labor leader 
who negotiated the contract in the Philadelphia area was Leon 
Shacter, who was on the Food Fair preferred list to buy 300 shares 
of Food Fair Properties stock. 

When questioned about his relationship with Mr. Leon Shacter, 
and whether or not he had any other financial dealings with him, 
Mr. Stein stated that there was a $6 million deal to purchase a large 
tract of land in Florida in which Shacter had an interest of $9,900. 
When asked whether he had suggested that Shacter go into the 
Florida land deal, Stein stated: 


I didn’t make a suggestion. I told him, as I can best 
reconstruct—because you can see when we have a deal 
involving millions of dollars, $9,900 was not a big thing. 
But he knew about it, and I saw him, and I happened to te 
him about it, as I remember it, the conversation went along 
like he could have a unit, or whatever else is represented. 
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But he paid what everyone else paid. I don’t know if he 
tried to sell it today whether he could get the money out of it. 
There may be a loss today. 


Mr. Stein said he was unable to recall whether his discussion with 
Shacter on the land deal corresponded with the time that the labor 
contract with Shacter’s union was negotiated. 

Pertinent to the committee’s inquiry were the following remarks 
of Mr. Stein as Chief Counsel Kennedy tried to ascertain why key 
labor officials were placed on the preferred list: 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Stein, at the time you placed them 
on this list or recommended that they be put on this list, 
you considered that you were doing them a favor; did you 
not? 

Mr. Stern. Because they 

Mr. Kennepy. Just answer the question. Then you can 
give any explanation you like. 

Mr. Stern. If you are putting it on a yes-or-no basis, I 
would say “no.” As an explanation—may I please state 
that this is what 1 mean by “no.” It may seem extreme 
to say if it sold at $4 an hour after it was released, it was 
not a favor. When you deal with human beings and people, 
you try to see whether you cannot be pleasant about things, 
and you try to see that you incur, as I would call, either 
goodwill or prevent them to think ill of me. These are ges- 
tures which everyone finds themselves when they deal with 
people that they are in association with over a period of 
years. You don’t look to be paid for it. You do it merely 
as a person-to-person relationship. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were not doing that for every indi- 
vidual that called you or talked to you, or everybody that 
you knew, every human being that you knew. You weren’t 
placing them on a list so that they could purchase stock for 
a dollar which was worth $4. 

Mr. Stein. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was because of their connection with 
unions that you placed them on the list, is it not? 

Mr. Stern. Sir, there was 650,000 shares and out of the 
list of union people here, a small fraction of the people we 
deal with, and the 12,000 is a very small fraction of the stock 
that was sold. If that were true, I could have put them 
down 

Mr. Kewnnepy. It is a small fraction for them. But for a 
particular individual to make a $3,000, $4,000, $5,000 profit 
immediately, or get a $3,000, $4,000, or $5,000 gift is very 
nice. It might not be a lot on the basis of Food Fair’s 
overall business, but for the particular individual it means 
a great deal. 

In summary, and you can make any comment you like, 
what you permitted these 20 union officials to do was to 
buy stocks or bonds worth some $90,400, and they only had 
to put up some $42,100. The units for four of these indi- 
viduals were all handled through intermediaries, so that the 
transaction would appear to be hidden, or at least it was 
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hidden, and at least in two cases we have information that 
the solicitation came on the part of management. 

Of course, as I pointed out to you before, to make any 
kind of a gift such as this is illegal (pp. 11150-11151). 


In connection with the trailer drop concession which Food Fair 
received from local 107 and the negotiations which preceded it, Mr. 
Stein substantially reiterated the testimony of Mr. Julius Schwartz 
and Mr. Arnold Cohen of his company. 

Since a large part of the hearings had to do with the numerous 
and varied activities of Ben Lapensohn in the labor movement, 
including his lucrative publications, his shakedowns of employers, 
his close affiliation with Raymond Cohen in the operation of local 107, 
and the favorable financial treatment afforded to Lapensohn by 
Food Fair, Mr. Stein was asked whether there were further trans- 
actions of any kind between his company and Ben Lapensohn which 
had not been brought forth in the hearings. 

He stated there were none, and indicated he was speaking not 
only for himself but the other officials of his company. 

Asked regarding the business dealings between the Food Fair Co. 
and Martin Zeitler, who has a paper packaging business and is the 
son-in-law of Max Block, Stein admitted being approached by Max 
Block to give Zeitler some business, which Food Fair subsequently did. 
In fact, a total of $508,705.90 was the extent of business which the 
Food Fair Co. gave to Zeitler from 1955 to 1958. Mr. Stein stated 
that after being contacted by Max Block quite a period of time 
elapsed before Food Fair started making any purchases from Zeitler. 
Stein maintained that Zeitler was given the business on a competitive 
basis. 

Julius Schwartz was recalled to give the facts surrounding the ap- 
proaches he made to Eugene Kennedy and Anthony Matz to purchase 
Food Fair stock. Schwartz said that while he did not think he 
approached Eugene Kennedy, as Kennedy’s affidavit stated, that it 
was “‘possible” that he had made such an approach. He admitted dis- 
cussing the Food Fair stock issue with Anthony Matz, and admitted 
that he told Matz there was a possibility Schwartz could get him 
some stock. 

Schwartz absolutely denied he had ever entertained either Ben 
Lapensohn or Raymond Cohen. When the discussion reverted to 
the negotiations of 1954 between MTLR and local 107, Schwartz 
said that the statement of Mr. Hugh Gannon concerning a telephone 
call Schwartz received about 10 minutes after Raymnod Cohen’s 
alleged conversation with Mr. Friedland was untrue. The chairman 
made this comment: 


The CHarrMAN. I want to get this record as complete as 
I can. If something is said that someone thinks is untrue, 
that affects him, I want to give him the chance to answer it. 

Mr. Scuwartz. Senator I want to thank you for that, too. 

The CuarrMAN. I am not passing judgment, but it is in the 
record, and to me it is a pretty damaging statement. 

Mr. Scuwartz. It was a mean statement, too. 

The CuarrMan. I didn’t say that. You said that. That 
is a matter of opinion. But if you were under obligation, if 
your company had entered into this agreement with MTLR, 
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as a member of it, and had given them the power of attorney, 
and then went out and negotiated on the side, or broke down 
the line, as they termed it, and by doing so in effect destroyed 
the bargaining effectiveness of the others, and they had to 
yield by reason of it, I think it is something that is out of line. 

(The witness conferred with counsel.) 

Mr. Scuwartz. Getting back to that question of breaking 
the line, there was no line broken by us. 

The CuarrMan. If Mr. Gannon’s testimony is true, with 
all of its implications as to the deal having been made by your 
company on the side with Mr. Cohen, in which he could come 
in there and call the head of your company and say, “Listen, 
are you going to standby what you told me,” and was using 
that to establish the fact with the others he was negotiating 
with that the line had been broken, if those facts are true, 
then it looks to me like there was a breaking of the line. I 
don’t see how anyone could draw any other conclusion (p. 
11164). 


Schwartz said that since Gannon’s appearance before the com- 
mittee, he, Schwartz, had discussed the matter with Raymond Cohen. 
Schwartz asked permission to make a statement regarding what he 
learned from this conversation with Cohen. 


The CuHarrman. I have no objection, only it is in a sense, 
cluttering up the record. I want to say this. When one in 
Mr. Cohen’s position is given an opportunity to come up here 
and testify and help clear these things up, maybe because he 
didn’t we are having to have other witnesses hee 

Mr. Lucas. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. But he did 
not take the fifth amendment on a number of things, and I 
doubt if he will take it on this question, about that telephone 
conversation. I would like to have Mr. Schwartz repeat it 
if permissible. 

r. Kennepy. If I may say so, one of the points here is 
the relationship which has existed between Food Fair and 
107. 

The Cuarrman. All of that can be taken into account. 
How long is the statement? 

Mr. Lucas. It is a very short statement. 

The Cuarrman. Make it brief. But I want to say that 
the Chair—I will not say I would not believe what you say, 
but I am saying when a witness comes up and he evades, as 
Mr. Cohen has, he doesn’t stand very high in dependability 
with me. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I will give you the story as briefly as I 
can. It was a very, very difficult negotiation. On the last 
day of the negotiation, as you heard yesterday, Mr. Gannon 
carried the ball because Mr. Clark had collapsed a night or 
two before. I understand from Mr. Cohen, and this is Ray- 
mond Cohen and not Arnold Cohen, that in order to break 
the back a little bit he called Mr. Gannon in and they spoke 
for a minute or two, and then he made a play, which happens 
in negotiations, where he said: “Look, you boys are tough, 
but I think they are folding, Food Fair is folding, and I will 
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show you what I can do here. I am going to try to get 
George Friedland on the phone.” 

He dialed some numbers, as I understand it. Mr. Gannon 
went for it, and that was a breakdown, and we finally got a 
settlement. There never was a call. 

The CuarrMan. I can appreciate Mr. Cohen would do that, 
if he thought he would get by with it. You are not tellin 
me anything I would not suspect with regard to him. But 
don’t nw whether Mr. Gannon would be so stupid or not 
unless or until he thought that that telephone call had come 
through to you. 

Is there anytning further? 

Senator Curtis. There was no subsequent call to you? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No, sir. 

The CuHarrman. That is very conflicting evidence. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think, of course, we have to keep in mind 
that you had, as your bargaining representatives, the MTLR 
during this period of time; that Mr. Blank does admit, and 
your company does admit, that they carried on behind 
MTLR’s back a meeting. Then there is Mr. Gannon’s 
testimony that followed that this conversation with Mr. 
Cohen took place, the call was placed, the call was made, and 
subsequently, you got your unlimited drops, you put the 20 
helpers on, and you got a better contract than anyone else. 
(pp. 11165-11166). 


A serious question arose early in the hearings as to a conflict of 
interest involving Attorneys John Rogers Carroll and Richard E. 
Markowitz who represented both union officials and rank-and-file 
members of the local. The Philadelphia Bar Association ultimately 
ruled that a conflict of interest did exist. The conduct of these two 
lawyers, particularly Carroll, elicited criticism from the committee on 
repeated occasions. 

Thomas D. McBride, then attorney general of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, attracted the attention of the Senators. Mr. 
McBride of the Philadelphia law firm of McBride, Von Moschzisker 
& Bradley, served as counsel for local 107 from the time Cohen as- 
sumed his duties as secretary-treasurer until shortly after McBride 
was appointed attorney general. 

Samuel A. Blank, attorney for the Food Fair Co., told the committee 
that he and McBride had maintained law offices in Philadelphia as 
cotenants of the same suite. The first time Blank knew Ben Lapen- 
sohn was connected with Raymond Cohen was in November 1953 
when Lapensohn, Cohen, and a third person came to the office to 
retain Thomas McBride as Cohen’s counsel. 

When John Myhasuk was being questioned by the committee 
regarding the men he had beaten up on behalf of Cohen, he was asked 
by Senator Curtis if local 107 provided his attorney after ee 
had been arrested for the ee of William Roberts. John Rogers 


Carroll, who was representing Myhasuk before the committee, told 
the Senators: 


At that time the firm with which I was associated was rep- 
resenting Mr. Cohen and that , roup that was backing Mr. 
Cohen asked us to represent Mr. Myhasuk. I did appear 


| 
| 
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with him before the magistrate at the same time that Mr. 
Gray, who was counsel for local 107, represented Mr. Roberts. 

Our fee was not at that time being paid by the union. 
Mr. Gray’s fee was, so far as I know. I trust that answers 
your question (p. 10464). 


One of the union expenditures appearing questionable to the com- 
mittee was a check for $7,500 dated June 25, 1954, payable to Thomas 
D. McBride for legal services retroactive to December 1, 1953. This 
would not appear to be a legitimate union expense, inasmuch as Cohen 
was elected only in May 1954, assuming office June 7, 1954. For 
many years prior to that time, Mr. William Gray served as the 
attorney for local 107. 

After this retroactive payment to Mr. McBride had been brought 
out at the hearing, Mr. Carroll asked permission to make a statement. 
Carroll identified himself as a member of the law firm of McBride, 
Von Moschzisker & Bradley, but not at the time the $7,500 check was 
sent to Mr.-McBride. Carroll stated that the firm was not then in 
existence, having been formed in November 1954. 

Carroll told the committee that in his opinion, and in the opinion 
of Mr. McBride, Cohen was duly and properly elected as secretary- 
treasurer of local 107 in the union meeting of November 15, 1953. 
At the time of this election, McBride was retained by Cohen as counsel 
for the union. Carroll maintained that Mr. McBride continued to 
serve as the union counsel from December 1, 1953. The only reason 
McBride’s payment was delayed was that the local had been put in 
trusteeship during this period and “the properly elected secretary- 
treasurer did not have access to the union funds.” 

The committee took issue with this statement, in view of the fact 
the November 1954 election was held invalid by the international. 
Furthermore, during the period of time covered by the $7,500 check 
the union was operated by a trustee who was the only one authorized 
to conduct the affairs of the union. 

The following day, Mr. McBride appeared before the committee at 
his own request. His statement at that time was as follows: 


The issue that arose yesterday concerning me is, as I 
understand it, that I had represented Mr. Raymond Cohen 
in a private capacity, and that I had been paid out of union 
funds for such representation. 

(At this point, Senator Curtis entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. McBrins. That is unequivocally untrue. The facts 
are as follows: On November 15, 1953, at the regular annual 
meeting of the Teamsters Union, Local 107, with which I had 
no connection whatever, Raymond Cohen was nominated as 
secretary-treasurer of that local. No other name was put in 
nomination. According to the constitution of the interna- 
tional, under such circumstances there was no need of a 
further postponement of 1 month, as is the case with con- 
tested elections, and he was declared elected; the president 
was declared elected; and the other officers were declared 
elected. 

The president was and is a man named Joseph E. Grace. 
He had been president, I think, for 20 years. Although Mr. 
Cohen had been a business agent, he had not been an officer. 
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Approximately 3 days after November 15, 1953, that is, on 
or about November 18, 1953, the president, Mr. Grace, and 
Mr. Cohen visited me in my office, and asked me if I would 
accept a yearly retainer to represent local 107. Previous 
counsel who had represented local 107 were thought by them 
to be in favor of Mr. Crumbock, who had been secretary- 
treasurer, but had not had his name put in nomination on 
November 15. 

Mr. Gray, it appeared, had been paid on or about Novem- 
ber 1 for the month of November. They asked me if I would, 
thereafter, represent the local union. I told them that I 
would. I started to represent the local union after November 
18, 1953, and consulted with them during the day, on many 
occasions, and sometimes at night. It was almost a full 
month thereafter that the international president David 
Beck, threw the local union into a trusteeship. The picture 
was that Grace was the unchallenged president of the local. 
Cohen, until the trusteeship, was the unchallenged, or at least 
unremoved, duly elected secretary-treasurer of this local. 

Both of them together having asked me to represent them, 
to represent the local, I agreed to do so. 

(At this point, Senator Mundt entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. McBripe. I continued to represent the local, and then 
on, I think, December 17, 1953, Mr. Beck put the local into 
trusteeship, and a trustee named Thomas E. Flynn took over 
the bank account and affairs of the union. 

I had not, up until that time, presented any bill, had not 
asked to be paid, and I knew that there were challenges as to 
the propriety of the election of November 15. I advised 
the local union that in my opinion the action of President 
Beck was unjustified, and that it should be contested; that 
he had acted without warrant, and that under the consti- 
tution the election was proper. 

I commenced a proceeding in the court of common pleas, 
No. 2, of Philadelphia County. 

The CHatrMAN. May I interrupt just for clarification? 

Mr. McBripe. Yes, sir. I appreciate the interruption, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. You say you instituted a proceeding. 
Was that in the name of the union or in the name of indi- 
viduals? 

Mr. McBrippe. In the name of the union, and I, as its 
counsel. It is the only paper I have before me. I will read 
the exact caption of the case. 

The CuatrMan. That is all right. 

Mr. McBripz. It is in the name of the union, and I acted 
as attorney for the union. The defendents were Thomas E. 
Flynn, the trustee; Dave Beck, the general president; Ed- 
ward Crumbock, and certain individuals. 

The CuariRMAN. Who are the plaintiffs? 

Mr. McBripeg. The plaintiffs were Highway Truckdrivers 
and Helpers, Local 107, an unincorporated labor union, by 
its president, Joseph E. Grace, trustee ad litem, which is the 


way in which such suits are brought in Pennsylvania, to meet 
the rules. 
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The Cuarrman. I am not challenging it. 
make the record clear. 

Mr. McBrips. Yes, I understand that. Raymond Cohen 
and Edward Battisfore. They were the full plaintiffs. 
Then the defendants were as I stated. That complaint in 
equity sought to set aside, on behalf of the local union, the 
trusteeship which I, as well as the membership, was convinced 
had been improvidently imposed. We had various hearings 
and meetings. No one, not the trustee, not the international 
president, nobody challenged that I was not properly acting 
for the local union. Such a challenge has never been made, 
and everybody, the representatives of employers and every- 
one else, knew that I was acting as counsel for the local union. 
As the result of that suit, which alleged certain irregularities 
in the conduct of the previous administration and contended 
that at all times since November 15, 1953, both Joseph Grace 
and Raymond Cohen, and the other officers, had been duly 
elected, there were some conferences with Judge Edwin O. 
Lewis, of the Court of Common Pleas, No. 3. The trustee 
was represented by counsel. General counsel for the inter- 
national president, Mr. Al Wohl, was present. I think he is 
now counsel for the American Federation of Labor. 

As a result of those conferences, the situation was put up to 
me that, “Mr. McBride, if the local union takes the position 
that is officers were properly elected, why don’t you agree 
upon a new election, with the court supervising the election, 
with conditions such that nobody can possibly complain that 
an unfair election had been had?” 

I said: ‘If the court will supervise it, draw the rules and 
regulations, I will certainly agree that a new election take 

lace.”’ 

‘ There was a new election, as this committee probably 
knows, on or about May 15, 1954. At that election, the 
union membership again elected Mr. Cohen by about some- 
thing like 9,000 votes against 1,000. But I point out that 
during all this time, Mr. Grace, who had retained me before 
even there had been any trusteeship to represent the local, 
was never challenged as the union’s president. 

So I continued to represent the interest of the union, 
sometimes in consultation with the trustee, sometimes in 
consultation with its officers. It is not correct to say that I 
represented Mr. Cohen personally in his attempt to win his 
election. Naturally enough, the union itself had an interest 
to see that any person chosen by it should be finally success- 
ful, but on Mr. Cohen’s behalf, personally, I did nothing. 

(At this point, the following members of the committee 
were present: Senators McClellan, Kennedy, Goldwater, 
Mundt, and Curtis.) 

Mr. McBripe. I think I am safe in saying that I never 
represented Mr. Cohen in any personal transactions of any 
kind whatsoever under any circumstances in my life. 

I was representing the Looal union. I was not paid and 
made no claim for payment. I never have in any other 
other legal matter, and I would not be starting now. 


I am trying to 
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After the reelection the trusteeship was lifted and the 
ae was again possessed of its funds. I was asked to send 
a bill. 

I sent a bill for $7,500, calculated in the following fashion: 
My predecessor counsel had a yearly retainer of $15,000 
payable $1,250 a month. Since he had been paid November 
1 and even though I had been retained about November 18, 
I felt that during that overlapping period two lawyers should 
not be paid by the union. 

Therefore, [ dated my bill from December 1 to whatever 
it was; June 1. It was a 6-month period. 

During all of that time I had represented the local union. 
I was not present at;the membership meeting. Iam informed 
that full disclosure of the matter was given to the member- 
ship meeting in open session and that my bill was approved. 

1 received a check for $7,500, which recited on its face that 
it was for services to the union from December 1, 1953, I 
think, to June 1, 1954. 

That bill was in every sense correct, and thereafter I con- 
tinued to receive as long as I represented the union the $1,250 
monthly retainer fee until I went into public office. 

Then I personally raised the question with the Committee 
on Professional Guidance as to where I should continue to 
have any private clients. 

The question had, I think, never arisen before in Pennsyl- 
—— Some attorneys general had represented the private 
clients. 

I thought it was a question that they ought to decide. 
When they decided that they thought it better that I should 
vw I withdrew from my old law firm, I withdrew from my 
clients. 

I have taken no new clients since that ruling, and I have 
not had any responsibility for dealings directly or indirectly 
on behalf of the local union, or Mr. Cohen, or any other 
private litigant except one case which was in the process of 
trying and which I could not get out of and which had been 
finished. 

I think that covers, as far as I can see, the essential ele- 
ments that I thought necessary to explain to this committee 
in view of the statement that. was made on the record (pp. 
10674-10677). 


Since Mr. McBride assumed the office of attorney general of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, December 17, 1956, the committee 
inquired regarding a $500 check from the union to McBride on 
December 20, 1956. Mr. McBride was also questioned regarding 
three separate checks of $1,250 each, payable to him from local 107 
under dates of January 10, 1957, February 6, 1957, and March 4, 1957. 
Mr. McBride advised that the $500 check apparently was a Christmas 
gift in view of his past service to the union. Regarding the other 
checks, Mr. McBride identified them as monthly retainer fees. 

He explained that after his appointment as attorney general he 
made inquiry of the Committee on Professional Guidance of the 
Philadelphia Bar Association as to his remaining a member of his 
law firm which practiced not only in the State but in the Federal 
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courts. The opinion of the Professional Guidance Committee was 
that so long as McBride remained a member of the firm, neither he 
nor his partners should participate in any criminal case, State or 
Federal, nor in quasi-criminal proceedings, nor in any case where an 
actual conflict of interest would exist. Mr. McBride then stated: 


After the opinion of the Committee on Professional 
Guidance was received by me, and to free my partners of 
restrictions placed upon them if I were to continue as a 
partner, but more particularly because of the pressure of my 
public duties, I decided to withdraw from the firm and to 
refuse all private cases. I did this as a purely voluntary act 
and have steadfastly continued it up to and including the 
present time (p. 10695). 


Mr. McBride explained further that this opinion was received by him 
January 18, 1957. He completed his pending law work by February 
1, 1957, and concluded his private law practice except for one case in 
equity. He said he accepted the January 10 and February 6 checks 
as payment for work done by him for the union in the months of 
December 1956 and January 1957. When the March 4 check was 
received, it was deposited by his secretary. When he learned of this 
he said he sent his personal check to his previous law firm for $1,250, 
since that firm was continuing to represent local 107. 

John Rogers Carroll, together with Richard H. Markowitz, repre- 
sented before the committee the witnesses from locals 107 and 169, a 
total of 46, all of whom invoked the fifth amendment. Of the two, 
Carroll played the more active part. 

Throughout the appearance of these persons, the committee on 
repeated occasions had to caution and reprimand Attorney Carroll for 
the coaching of the witnesses. One of the early witnesses in the hear- 
ing was Joseph ‘Cinders’? Cendrowski, whose constant conferences 
with counsel gave rise to the following interchange: 


Mr. Kennepy. You have pretty much control over the 
jobs for the Teamsters in that area, do you not? 

Mr. Cenprowski. Pardon me. 

(Witness consulted with counsel.) 

Mr. Kennepy. You would know that? 

(Witness consulted with counsel.) 

The CuarrmMan. The Chair is going to remind counsel and 
the witness, counsel is here 

Mr. CenprowskI. I don’t have control over them, only I 
send them out as the membership put their cards in, and I 
send them out. 

The Cuarrman. Let the Chair remind counsel and the 
witnesses that counsel is here at the sufferance of the com- 
mittee, and counsel is permitted to give legal advice to his 
client, to be blunt about it, as to whether he thinks he should 
we the fifth amendment or not, if that is what you want 
to do. 

But the counsel is not permitted to put words in the wit- 
ness’ mouth nor to testify for him. The committee is going 
to require counsel to observe proper regard for the rules of 
the committee. 
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Mr. Carrotu. As you know, we have always observed 
this committee’s rules, and intend to continue to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, the Chair is going to help you. 

Mr. Carrouu. We are not putting words in the witness’ 
mouth, and I hope you won’t think so (pp. 10426-10427). 


Later, with the same witness, there came the following admonition: 


The CuarrmMan. The Chair is going to have this witness 
answer the question. He has sense enough to take the fifth 
amendment, if he wants to do it. I am not going to have 
you putting words in his mouth. 

Mr. Carrouu. Senator, I have just finished instructing 
him he has no right to plead the br amendment on that 
question. He is going to answer it. 

The CHarrMan. Let him answer it. Proceed. I don’t 
want to take up all day here with these dilatory tactics. 
Move along (p. 10432). 


When Robert Rifkin was testifying, the question of the conflict of 
interest was first brought up: 


Mr. Kennepy. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, 
that this witness’ attorney is also the attorney for Mr. Ray- 
mond Cohen, and it is about Mr. Cohen’s activities that we 
expect that this witness has some information. 

Did you tell the police that there was an organized goon 
squad operating out of 107? 

Mr. Carroutt. Mr. Chairman, may I say something, 
please? It is entirely true that I am not only counsel for 
Mr. Rifkin but also for Mr. Cohen. 

I regret very much counsel for the committee suggested or 
at least implied inference from his tone of voice that there is 
something wrong in that connection. 

Both of these people have retained me with knowledge that 
I represent the other. 

The CHarrMan. You may be seated. Mr. Cohen has a 
proper right to employ whom he wants and so does this man. 
But it does have significance, and I so interpret it. I think 
everyone else does. 

Mr. Carrout. May I say, sir, with your permission, that 
this has been previously suggested, that there is some im- 
propriety in Mr. Markowitz and my representation both of 
the members and the officers of this union. 

The CHarrMAN. Let the Chair say to you, you are not 
fooling anybody. 

Mr. Carro.u. We are not trying to fool anybody. 

The CuartrMAN. You are not kidding anyone but yourself. 

Mr. Carrouu. Nor are we kidding anyone, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I said he had a legal right to employ you 
and so does this witness have a legal right to employ you. 
Let’s proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Answer this question: Are you paying 
be attorney? Have you made any arrangements to pay 

im? 
Mr. Rirxrn. No, sir, I am not. 


44333—59— pt. 2——-8 
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Mr. Kennepy. Youare not. Who is paying the attorney? 

Mr. Rirxrn. Local 107. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is the secretary-treasurer of local 
107? 

Mr. Rirxin. Pardon me. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kennepy. You know that answer. 

Mr. Rirxin. Raymond Cohen. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he is the one that runs the union, 
does he not? 

Mr. Rirxrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let’s go on. Did you tell the police when 
they came by that you were in fear of your life because of 
the opposition that you had had to Mr. Cohen? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Rirxrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did tell the police that. You were 
in fear of your life at that time because of your opposition 
to Mr. Cohen? 

Mr. Rirxrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were those two men that came by your 
apartment arrested as they went down the street after you 
called the police? 

Mr. Rirxrn. Yes, sir (pp. 10445-10446). 


Edward B. Battisfore, business agent of local 107, was testifying 
when the chairman again had to admonish Attorney Carroll: 


The CuarrMan. The Chair is going to make this observa- 
tion: Most of these questions that are asked the witness are 
certainly questions that call for answers that are within the 
witness’ knowledge and not within the knowledge of counsel. 

The witness has a right to confer with his counsel and 
counsel has a right to advise as to any legal matter involved, 
or an issue that may be raised or presented, but I do not 
want, and I am not going to permit, just every time we ask a 
question, that the counsel and the witness hold a long con- 
ference. 

We are going to move along, and if counsel wants them to 
take the fifth amendment, or is going to advise them to take 
the fifth amendment, you can do it very quickly, and there 
is no use for a long, drawnout conference each time a question 
is asked. 

All right, proceed (p. 10484). 


During the testimony of Battisfore, who was invoking the fifth 
amendment on any and all questions, Chief Counsel Kennedy again 
brought up the apparent conflict of interest: 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out that the witness says, “I am advised that I have a right 
not to be a witness against myself,’ and the witness is being 
asked about the use of union funds, and he is being advised 
by attorneys who are being paid out of union funds, and 
being advised evidently not to give any testimony to the com- 
mittee on the grounds that it might tend to incriminate him. 
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This is all dealing with union funds, and it appears to me 
a highly questionable practice on the part of the attorneys. 

Mr. Carroiu. May I speak to that, sir? 

The CuarrMan. Very briefly. 

Mr. Carro.u. This question as you know has been raised 
with us previously. Being confident of the propriety of our 
position and our action, we have insisted upon continuing to 
represent not only the union but also individual members 
thereof. 

The CHarrmMan. Let me ask you this—when the Chair 
wishes to speak, just a moment. 

The Chair feels that to use union money and union dues 
and dues of union members to defend and to try to protect 
men who are under a charge or under a suspicion of having 
misused union funds, in plain language having stolen union 
money and dues, it does raise a question of impropriety and 
& Serious one. 

That is, for the union to so spend the money to defend the 
men who are robbing and cheating the union members. J] 
make no apology for that statement. 

Mr. Carro.u. I don’t ask for an apology. It just happens 
that our views are different. 

The CuHarrMAN. You are entitled to your view, but I am 
going to express mine, and I have. 

Mr. Carrouu. We checked with the Committee on Proper 
Guidance of the Philadelphia Bar Association, which is the 
appropriate committee for determination of such questions. 

he CuHarrMAN. I am not bound by that. 

Mr. Carrou.. It happens that I am, sir, and now I would 
like, with your permission, to read into the record the perti- 
nent parts of the opinion of that committee, which says that 
our action is proper. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair is not interested in that. You 
may submit it to the committee, if you like, for its inspection, 
and for its consideration, but it will not become a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Carrot. I will submit it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could I just say on that point that if you 
are getting paid out of union funds, you are supposed to be 
representing, as I understand it, the union en a When 
questions are being raised as to the misuse of these union 
members’ money, certainly an attorney is acting highly im- 
properly in representing two masters when he appears with 
this witness and advises him not to give the committee the 
answers, and not to give the union members the answers as 
to what has happened to the union funds. 

Mr. Carro.u. There is one more misconception in your 
statement, sir. You have twice now said that we are advisin 
this witness not to answer. We have done no such thing, an 
as you know, we cannot. 

We advise him as to each question whether or not he has 
the right not to answer, and whether he will or will not exer- 
cise that right, we must and do leave to him. 
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The CuarrMan. There is no misunderstanding between us, 
and we all know what is going on. 

Senator Ives. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? 

I am not a lawyer, but some of these things rather perplex 


me. 

Does the Bar Association of Philadelphia understand this 
situation, as just now expressed by our counsel? 

Mr. Carro.u. If I had your permission, Senator, to read 
their opinion—— 

Senator Ives. I am just asking you a question, whether 
they understand it or not? 

Mr. Carrouu. They understand it precisely. 

Senator Ives. That you are in a conflict of interest here, 
you are representing the union; that is, you are representing 
the officers of the union, and you are representing the union 
members, and there is a conflict between them on this thing? 

They think that you have every right to do that, do they? 

Mr. Carrouu. They have made their decision in accord- 
ance with canon 6 of the canons of ethics, of the American 
Bar Association. 

Senator Ivxes. All I have got to say is I am a layman but 
that is a most peculiar situation morally that I have ever 
heard of. 

Mr. Kennepy. It appears to me that someone else raised 
this question and point some 2,000 years ago, about repre- 
senting two masters. 

Mr. Carrouu. I think it depends upon where the conflict 
is (pp. 10487-10488). 


The conflict of interest became more pronounced during the 
questioning of Henry Graff, a truck driver’s helper and member of 
local 107. The list of names which showed payments for election 
expenses indicated that Graff had been paid $180. Pnor to the 
hearing Graff had furnished the committee staff an affidavit that he 
had actually received only $100. In appearing before the committee, 
however, he was represented by Carroll and Markowitz, and invoked 
the fifth amendment to all questions, even as to the truth of his sworn 
affidavit. The record shows that Graff conferred with his counsel 
on almost every question. It was during Graff’s appearance that 
considerable discussion between the committee and Carroll took 
place, during which Carroll explained the attitude at that time of the 
Philadelphia Bar Association: 


Mr. Kennepy. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, 
that a number of witnesses that we interviewed originally as 
to the membership of local 107 talked freely and gave us the 
information that we wanted. The next time we tried to 
contact them, including this witness, they had been con- 
tacted by Mr. Carroll, or were in touch with Mr. Carroll, 
and they then refused to talk, and have since, of course, 
appeared before the committee and have taken the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kmnnepy. Mr. Carroll, LS long have you been 
attorney for the union? 














Mr. Carro.u. Personally, I have not. Mr. McBride, 
with whom I was associated, became counsel for the backers 
of Mr. Cohen and Mr. Cohen himself during or immediately 
following an election on November 15, 1953, at which Mr. 
Cohen was elected secretary-treasurer of the union. 

I was associated with them at that time. We subsequently 
formed a firm of which I am a member. 

Senator Kennepy. Were you working on Mr. Cohen’s 
election or was it just Mr. McBride? 

Mr. Carrot. I don’t recall that I did much, if anything. 
I may have been in some discussions about it during that 
time. 

Senator Kennepy. When did you become attorney for 
the union? 

Mr. Carrouu. Our firm has been counsel for them ever 
since that time. 

Senator Kennepy. When did you devote a good deal of 

our time and attention to the particular case? Who is 
bandied the union for your firm? 
P Mr. Carroutu. Mr. McBride has withdrawn from the 
rm. 

Senator Kennepy. Now who’s doing it? 

Mr. Carrott. In our firm, I would say I have done most 
of the work recently, together with Mr. Bradley. 

Senator Kennepy. After 1953 and 1954, the period we are 
taking about now, who was the counsel? 

Mr. Carrouu. Counsel for the union itself? 

Senator Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Carrouu. William A. Gray. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you make a distinction between 
the counsel for the union and the work that your firm did? 

Mr. Carrouu. Yes. Senator, I think this bears explana- 
tion. On the 15th of November 1953, there was an election 
meeting held. At that meeting, Mr. Cohen was elected 
secretary-treasurer, properly elected. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is in the manner that was described 
yesterday. 

Mr. Carrote. I understand it was otherwise. 

Mr. Kennepy. The international, Senator, then put the 
local in trusteeship because of the way the election_had been 
handled. 

Mr. Carrot. At that time, Mr. Gray represented the 
interests of one Edward Crumbock, who had been ousted 
as secretary-treasurer. Mr. McBride represented Mr. Cohen. 
who had been duly elected. During that time, as Mr. 
Kennedy has said, there was a trusteeship imposed by Mr. 
Beck. The trustee conducted the affairs of the union from 
approximately the end of November 1953 until—well, at 
least June of 1954, perhaps a little longer. In June of 1954, 
or May, rather, of 1954, there was a second election con- 
ducted and supervised by the international, at which Mr. 
Cohen again defeated Mr. Crumbock by a vote of approxi- 
mately 9,000 to 1,000. 

Since that time, Mr. McBride, and subsequently the firm, 
has continued to represent them. 
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Senator Kennepy. You are a member of the firm who 
has had particular competence over this matter, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Carrotu. Recently that is so; yes. 

Senator Kmnnepy. Where did you go to law school, Mr. 
Carroll? 

Mr. Carro.u. University of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Kennepy. You have been a lawyer for how long? 

Mr. Carro.iu. Since 1952. 

a worn Kennepy. When did you agree to represent Mr. 
raff? 

Mr. Carrotu. I would say within the last month. 

Senator Kennepy. When was your first conversation 
with him? 

Mr. Carrot. Do you mind if I check with him and see? 

Senator Kennepy. Go right ahead. 

(The counsel conferred with the witness.) 

Mr. Carroiy. He reminds me it was Thursday, April 3. 

Senator Kennepy. You just came to represent him, is 
that correct? 

Did he call you, or did you call him? 

Mr. Carrot. I don’t think it was either. I received a 
phone call from someone at the union asking if I would 
meet these people. 

Senator KenNEpy. Who at the union? 

Mr. Carrout. I couldn’t say for sure. It might have 
been Joe Hartsough or Ed Walker, or anyone of those fellows 
might have called me, or his business agent. ‘They asked me 
to meet him and I did meet him that morning at the union 
hall, I recall. 

Senator Kmnnepy. Somebody from the union called and 
asked you to meet Mr. Graff? 

Mr. Carrot. Mr. Graff had gone to them. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Graff, how did you get ahold of 
Mr. Carroll? How did you decide he should represent you? 

Mr. Grarr. I come down on a Thursday morning to get 
representation down at the customhouse. 

Senator Kennepy. Thursday morning, of last week? 

Mr. Grarr. April 3. 

Senator Kmenngepy. Whom did you get in touch with to have 
Mr. Carroll as your attorney? 

Mr. Grarr. I came down to the union. 

Senator Kennepy. Down to the union? 

Mr. Grarr. Yes. 

Senator Kennepy. Where? 

Mr. Grarr. 105 Spring Garden Street. 

Senator Kennepy. You came down to the union and 
wanted an attorney? 

Mr. Grarr, That is right. 

Senator Kennepy. Whom did you talk to? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator Kennepy. That is not a legal question. Whom 
did you talk to at the union? 

Mr. Grarr. I talked to Charlie O’Lear. 
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Senator Kennepy. Charlie O’Lear. You asked him for an 
attorney? 

Mr. Grarr. That is right. 

Senator Kennepy. Did anybody discuss the matter with 
you as to who you should get for an attorney before your 
conversation with Mr. O’Lear? 

Mr. Grarr. No. 

Senator Kennepy. That was the first time. You went 
down and said you wanted an attorney? 

Mr. Grarr. That is right. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you tell your attorney that you 
had given us an affidavit? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The CuarrMan. Either take the fifth amendment or 
answer the question. 

Mr. Carrot. I think we are delving into privileged com- 
munications now between attorney and client that I believe 
to be improper. 

Mr. Kennepy. The witness can answer any questions. 

Senator Kennepy. I have been advised by two counsels 
here that the question is not a privileged matter between 
attorney and client. 

Mr. Sasa. Your question was did he tell us about an 
affidavit. 

Senator Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. The privilege goes to the attorney, not to 
the client. 

Senator Kennepy. He doesn’t have to answer it. If he 
doesn’t want to answer it, he doesn’t have to. 

Mr. Carrouu. He would prefer not to. 

Mr. Kennepy. How does he know? 

Mr. Grarr. I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

The CHarrMan. What are you refusing on, the privilege 
or on the fifth amendment? 

Mr. Grarr. I refuse to answer on the grounds that I 
might be required to give evidence against myself under the 
fifth amendment. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Carroll, we are concerned with 
the question of disposal of $25,000 of local dues. I under- 
stand this matter has been discussed with you, but it is a 
matter that I have been interested in for some time, the 
responsibility of attorneys working for the union, paid by the 
union, the responsibility to the membership, or to the officers, 

or to the members under suspicion, who are under charges of 
having stolen or misappropriated union dues money. I 
would like to ask you as an attorney where you feel your 
obligation lies. 

Mr. Carrouu. Senator 

Senator Kennepy. Would you come closer to the micro- 
phone? 

Mr. Carrott. All right. I feel this matter very strongly, 
myself. I have given this considerable thought and so have 
all. of us in the firm, and in our own firm we are not even in 
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agreement on the question. Therefore, when the matter was 
raised, we put it to the professional guidance committee of 
the Philadelphia Bar Association, for their guidance. They 
are the committee of the bar association, officially charged 
we the duty of advising lawyers on ethical matters such 
as this. 

At that time, Mr. O’Donnell, I believe it was, or Mr. 
Dunne, one of the assistant counsels for this committee, had 
told me that this committee intended to prove substantially 
a charge of larceny against all the officers and business agents 
of the union, and told me that it was his view, and I think the 
committee’s view, that that gave rise to a conflict of interest 
on the part of the lawyer representing those people and being 
paid out of union funds. 

We decided right off the bat to take it up with the bar asso- 
ciation. My senior partner, Michael von Moschzisker, 
wrote a memorandum, which I have here, in which he said 
to the committee on professional guidance—this is a memo- 
randum: 

“T receive a retainer as counsel for Local 107, Highway 
Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers 
of America. The Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field of the U.S. Senate has 
been conducting an investigation in the field of labor-man- 
agement relations to determine whether any changes are 
required in the laws of the United States in order to protect 
against criminal or other improper practices or activities. 

“In this connection, my associate, Mr. Carroll, appeared 
before the said committee on September 26, 1957, as counsel 
for Raymond Cohen, secretary-treasurer of local 107, who 
had been subpenaed to produce various books and records of 
the union. On October 28, 1957, Mr. Carroll also appeared 
at a hearing of the said committee as counsel for the same 
Raymond Cohen, who had been subpenaed to produce 
certain of his personal records. 

“This morning, Robert Dunne, Esq., assistant counsel for 
the committee, stated to Mr. Carroll that the committee 
proposes to question officers and business agents of the 
union about union funds supposedly misappropriated by 
them. Mr. Dunn asserted to Mr. Carroll that the interests 
of the union and its members, some of whom have been 
subpenaed, conflict with the interests of the officers and 
business agents and therefore that it would not be right for 
Mr. Carroll to assist these officers and business agents as 
counsel before the committee. On the other hand, the 
officers and business agents all take the view that they pay 
their dues too and that they have a right to be represented 
by union counsel. 

“It seems to Mr. Carroll and me that, in the legal sense, 
no interest within the meaning of canon 6 is involved at this 
time. No one is litigating anything. There is no case of 
controversy in existence. Neither the union nor its officers 
and business agents are parties to any proceeding before 
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the committee. They are nothing more than potential 
witnesses in a legislative investigation before a committee 
which has no power to render a verdict or judgment for or 
against the union, its members, or its officers and business 
agents. 

‘As you gentlemen are no doubt aware, the function of 
counsel in proceedings such as this is extremely limited. It 
consists merely in octvieinny the witness as to whether he has 
the right to invoke certain testimonial privileges. Counsel 
does not invoke any such privileges on behalf of the witness, 
nor does counsel ask questions or address arguments to the 
committee. 

“As I said to you over the telephone today, I will be very 
glad to have the guidance of your committee in answering 
the following questions: 

“Ts there a conflict of interests such that if Mr. Carroll 
appears before the committee as counsel for the members of 
the union who are officers and business agents, he may not 
also represent the union itself and other members of the 
union when they appear before the committee? 

“Ts there a conflict between the union and its ordinary 
membership on the one hand and those members of the 
union who are officers or business agents on the other hand 
such that Mr. Carroll should not appear before the com- 
mittee as counsel for the officers and Canines agents? 

“Tn the event no such conflict is found to exist, that would 
seem to end the problem. But if the committee finds that 
this is a conflict of interests situation and if the witnesses 
still wish to be represented by counsel for the union, this 
would still seem to be possible under canon 6 if the consent 
of all parties is given after full disclosure of the facts. Bear- 
ing in mind that this is a union having upward of 14,000 
members, we should also like your advice as to the manner 
in which such disclosure could be made and consent expressed, 
in the event you find there is a conflict of interests.” 

The committee held its meeting, and in due course wrote 
an es which is as follows: 

“The question presented for our opinion is whether coun- 
sel for a labor union may, consistent with the prohibition 
against representation of conflicting interests provided by 
canon 6 of the Canons of Professional Ethics, represent the 
members, officers, and business agents of such a union, called 
as witnesses before a committee of the U.S. Senate investi- 
gating improper activities in the labor and management 

eld, where counsel has been advised by counsel for said com- 
mittee that the committee proposed to prove in such hearings 
that all the officers and business agents of the union have 
been guilty of defalcations regarding the union’s funds. 

“In order to decide this question, three important consid- 
erations must first be noted: 

“(1) the power of the congressional committee involved 
is to make investigations; to collect information to assist 
Congress in its consideration of proposed legislation on the 
subjects investigated. The committee has no prosecuting 
or adjudicating function whatever. 
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“‘(2) Certain members, officers, and business agents of the 
union appear before the committee solely as witnesses. 

““(3) The function of counsel representing witnesses be- 
fore such a committee is restricted to advising the witness 
whether he has, in the circumstances, certain recognized priv- 
ileges regarding testifying. Counsel may not address the 
committee, nor may he claim a privilege on his client’s behalf; 
— privileges, being personal to the witness, must be claimed 

im. 

“Canon 6, which governs our decision, speaks in terms of 
‘interest’ in a ‘controversy.’ It appears to us that, as be- 
tween the union and its rank-and-file members on the one 
hand, and its officers and business agents on the other, there 
is no existing controversy within the meaning of canon 6. 
Further it appears that the interest of the parties seeking to 
be represented by counsel for the union, as well as the in- 
terest of the union itself, is merely the interest of witnesses, 
in respect to their legal rights before the congressional com- 
mittee. 

“For these reasons we believe.there is now no conflict of 
interests existing among the union, its members and its 
officers. Counsel for the union, may, therefore, consistently 
with canon 6, represent all such parties before the congres- 
sional committee.” 

Senator Kennepy. Can you tell me who signed that or 
who was on the committee? 

Mr. Carro.u. It is signed by R. K. Denworth, from the 
Drinker, Biddle & Reath office. 

The members of the committee who were present at the 
meeting, as I recall it, were Robert T. McCracken, of the firm 
of Montgomery, McCracken, Walker & Rhoads; Walter 
Alessandroni, the chancellor of the Philadelphia Bar Associa- 
tion; former Judge Nochem Winnet, of the Philadelphia 
municipal court, now practicing in Philadelphia. I think 
the junior bar representative on the committee is Leonard 
Barken, who was present. 

Senator Kennepy. I imagine you can furnish me a list of 
those names afterward. 

Did Mr. Denworth have some special position in the bar 
committee? 

Mr. Carro.u. He is vice chairman of this committee. I 
don’t know what other committees he is on. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Carroll, I think that was a wise 
procedure for you to adopt in going to them. Personally, it 
is my judgment that they should review this matter again 
after examining the record of the entire hearing. We have 
a case here where every officer that has been interrogated, to 
the best of my knowledge, has taken the fifth amendment as 
to the disposal of $25,000 of union dues. In my opinion, I 
think the matter of conflict of interest should be reexamined. 

That is No. 1. No. 2, we have a situation here which is a 
very critical one, and Mr. Graff having given an affidavit to 
which he swore 2 or 3 weeks ago coming before the committee 
now, taking the fifth amendment, refusing to testify in any 
way as to whether he filled out that affidavit or not. 
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You are the attorney in this situation. You have been 
tied up very intimately with a union, all the officers of which 
take the fifth amendment on a matter involving $25,000. I 
think there is a conflict of interest, first. I think that the 
bar association and those who advised you, I hope, will look 
over the testimony before this committee, because I would 
not think that they would want to let their endorsement of 
what has happened stand without bringing it under review. 

This matter is an important matter, and it is going to come 
up. It has come up before and should come up again, the 
responsibility of a lawyer, with the ethical practices of the 
bar, toward a union, and toward the membership of the 
union, when the officers are under interrogation as to how 
they have disposed of that money and who take the fifth 
amendment. 

It also brings to mind, it seems to me very clearly, your 
responsibility. You are now aware of the fact that $25,000 
of the union’s dues, it seems to me, have either been misap- 
propriated or we have to go to the conclusion that they were 
stolen because we can’t get an explanation. 

Therefore, it seems to me that you also come into this as 
to what your responsibilities are in this situation. I think 
this is a matter that I hope the bar will reexamine in order 
to give very clear guidance to attorneys in the future. 

think that based on what I have heard, particularly in 
this last situation, where a man comes before us 2 or 3 weeks 
after he fills out an affidavit and refuses to give us any infor- 
mation about the very affidavit, and you are his attorney, it 
seems to me it raises a question of propriety, certainly of his 
action, and your action. 

Mr. Carrouu. You noticed the last line of the affidavit, 
didn’t you, Senator? 

Senator Kennepy. I would be glad to look at it again. 


Yes. 
I worked 4 days with the election 
Mr. Carrouu. Pardon me. The last line of the first page. 

Senator Kennepy (reading): ‘‘Payment was made in the 
office of Raymond Cohen’”’ 

Mr. Carrouu. Now I am instructed it is the last one. 

Senator Kennepy (reading): “I am not certain that the 
amount of $100 was included in my 1954 income-tax return?” 

Mr. Carron. Yes. I think that makes clear the basis 
on which the man has the right to plead his privilege. It is 
that consideration, only his right in the circumstances, which 
is the basis for my advice. 

Senator Kennepy. But this is already part of the record. 

Mr. Carrot. I understand. 

Senator Kennepy. If he has made a mistake, or if he has 
failed to report that, it is already part of the record. 

What we want to ask him about is the $80. 

Mr. Carrot. I think, Senator, if I may reply to both 
questions, first of all, as far as the bar association committee 
is concerned, as you can see from that much of their opinion 
which I read to you, we fully apprised them of the commit- 
tee’s intended proof. 
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They considered that seriously, and suggested that indeed 
there might develop some concrete evidence which would 
place us in a different position. 

In their opinion they went on, in making the decision, to 
add this, which I think indicates their view of what you have 
suggested. 

hey add: 

“In performance of our duties as the committee on pro- 
fessional guidance, we feel obliged to add the following 
caution to counsel: 

‘“‘ Adverse influences and conflicting interests in violation of 
canon 6, may occur in situations other than controversies 
and litigation.”’ 

Then they quote: “In observing the admonition of canon 
6 to avoid the representation of conflicting interests, the 
lawyer must have in mind not only the avoidance of a rela- 
tion which will obviously and presently involve the duty to 
contend for one client what his duty to the other presently 
requires him to oppose, but also the probability or possibility 
that such a situation will develop. 

Senator Kennepy. I think that you did the right thing in 
going to the bar in Philadelphia for guidance. I would hope 
that in all of these cases that other lawyers would do the 
same. 

I would be hopeful that they would look over the testi- 
mony in order to be able to in the future give guidance to 
other attorneys. 

I would hope, also, that you, now that you are apprised of 
the facts which you may not have been aware of, involving 
this $25,000, would also consider when this matter has been 
disposed of before the committee, and you have an obligation 
to your clients now, that you will consider your own position 
in relation to officers who have been callous, it seems to me, 
based on the experience we have been looking at, in their 
disregard of the members. 

They are the ones whom you are representing, and you are 
being paid by union dues. So I think your own position is a 
matter that should be reconsidered at the end of this hearing, 
too. 

Mr. Carrouu. Yes, sir, but you must realize that in my 
position I must consider on the basis of information I possess, 
and not on the basis of refusals to answer questions before 
this committee. 

Senator Kennepy. I am hopeful, Mr. Carroll, that your 
information will be broadened and extended in scope as a 
result of the hearing, and therefore you will become con- 
cerned, as I hope any attorney would. 

After all, you have not taken the $25,000, so now you are 
aware of the fact that we have a situation where $25,000 of 
union dues is missing, and it seems to me as an attorney for 
the union members whose dues are involved, that you must 
consider quite carefully, I would think, your own position 
in the matter. 
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Mr. Carro.u. I think you have to keep in mind what Mr. 
Battisfore previously stated, that the officers of this union 
are not only willing to but already have made their explana- 
tions to their membership whose money it is. 

Senator Kmennepy. Now, Mr. Carroll—— 

Mr. Carrot. They have no fifth amendment rights with 
respect to the members. 

Senator Kmnnepy. That is really an extraordinary state- 
ment, that you feel that they explained it to the members 
and will not explain it to the U.S. Senate under oath. 

That is an extraordinary position, and are you defending 
that procedure? 

Mr. Carrouu. That is the feeling that Mr. Battisfore 
expressed. I understand that that is probably the position 
of most of these people, that they feel an obligation to explain 
to the members. 

Senator Kennepy. You don’t feel they have any obliga- 
tion to explain it to a U.S. Senate committee? 

Mr. Carrouu. My position is quite different. 

Senator Kennepy. You put that forward with an ap- 
proval. 

Mr. Carro.u. I say this, that they have a very definite 
feeling that this committee is not friendly to them, and for 
that reason their feelings of hostility have led them to this. 

Senator Kannepy. That is not conflict, Mr. Carroll, 
between two groups, one friendly and one unfriendly. This 
is a Senate committee. It represents the U.S. Senate and 
the Congress, Mr. Carroll, and you cannot justify in any 
way that they can make a statement to the union members 
not under oath, and then come down here and, because 
they do not think the committee friendly, take the fifth 
amendment. 

That is not sufficient ground to take the fifth amendment. 
Only if they are going to be incriminated can they take it. 

Mr. Carroutu. That, of course, is not their ground for 
pleading the fifth amendment, and I only say that that 
motivates their use of the fifth amendment. 

Senator Kennepy. That is extraordinary, and I think, Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me that this question of whether 
the committee might be friendly or unfriendly to these 
particular members is not any grounds for taking the fifth 
amendment. 

If that is produced in any way, it seems to me the question 
of their being subject to contempt should come forward. 

That has nothing to do with the matter. They may take 
the fifth amendment only if it is going to incriminate them. 

* * * «x * 


The Cuarrman. The Chair will make this observation, and 
I do not want to belabor this thing: In my view there can 
be no moral or legal justification for taking union dues 
money to defend officers of the union who misappropriate 
money belonging to the union members. 
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There is no moral standard on earth that is recognized 
by civilization, and by any canon of ethics that would tolerate 
such activity or such acts. 

It would be like a case of a bank down here, where a banker 
steals $100,000 or $25,000, and then the bank pays his 
attorney to defend him on a charge. There is not a bit of 
difference on earth in the principle, and there is no one that 
can justify either the legality or morality of such action. 

Senator Krennepy. I have one more question. 

Mr. Carroll, if you became convinced that $25,000 had 
been misappropriated as a result of this hearing or any other 
information brought to your attention, what do you con- 
ceive your legal obligations to be and your ethical obligations 
to the union membership? 

Do you feel that you should disclose it to the union 
membership? 

Mr. Carrot. Senator, that question, I must say, is un- 
resolved in my own mind. However, it was discussed with 
the committee on professional guidance, and I will now read 
you the very last paragraph. 

Senator Kmennepy. Have you read it once? 

Mr. Carrouu. No. 

Senator Kmnnepy. All right. 

Mr. Carrouu (reading): ‘‘While the attorney at this state 
of the proceedings is free to, and indeed must, presume his 
clients innocent, recent experience indicates that evidence 
before the committee may show improper actions on the part 
of the officers of a union. 

“Such evidence may give rise to an actual conflict of 
interests between the union and its officers. In such event, 
if counsel have received confidential disclosures from the 
officers relating to their alleged misconduct, counsel would 
not be free to continue to represent parties on both sides of 
such an actual conflict and would then be obliged to make 
an election between them. 

“Sbould this situation come to pass, it is the opinion of 
this committee that counsel would S obliged to forgo repre- 
sentation of the union, while they might properly continue 
to represent its officers.” 

Senator Kennepy. Now, that is a very important para- 
graph. Can you hand up a copy of that? 

Do you feel the situation described there has come about? 

Mr. Carrouu. No, sir. 

(A document was handed to Senator Kennedy.) 

Senator Kmnnepy. This matter has been of some interest 
to me, Mr. Chairman. 

This is the last paragraph: 

“While the attorney at this stage of the proceedings is free 
to, and indeed must, presume his clients innocent * * *. 
Such evidence * * *.” 

And then it says “recent experience indicates that evidence 
before the committee may show improper actions on the 
part of the union. 
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“Such evidence may give rise to an actual conflict of 
interests between the union and its officers. In such event, 
if counsel have received confidential disclosures from the 
officers relating to their alleged misconduct, counsel would 
not be free to continue to represent both parties.’ 

Your point is that you have not received confidential dis- 
closures from any of the officers; is that correct? 

Mr. Carrouu. None of the circumstances, in my judg- 
ment, Senator, described in that paragraph, on which we 
would be obliged to make the election, have come to pass. 

Senator KeENNepy. The reason I think it has not come to 
pass is because it states that the conflict of interest would 
come about only if you received confidential disclosures 
from the officers relating to their alleged misconduct. 

In other words, Mr. Denworth—— 

Mr. Carrouu. That certainly has not happened. 

Senator Kennepy. In other words, Mr. Denworth and 
this group do not feel that a conflict of interest arises in any 
case, I would gather from the way they describe it, except 
when you have received confidential information. Now, 
the question I have relates to when the information becomes 
a matter of public record. 

Even though you have an obligation to your clients in 
this case, it seems to me that Mr. Denworth and his group 
should consider this question which I think is arising now, 
when the matter becomes a matter of public record, and 
not the question of confidential disclosures, which I would 
think rarely if ever would happen. 

When this becomes a matter of public record of a misap- 
propriation or stealing of $25,000, which is what I think we 
have in this case, it seems to me that the counsel then who 
is a competent and responsible individual, and is assumed 
to be if he is a member of the bar, should be able to make 
a judgment then that the people he is representing are 
people who either took money or misappropriated it from 
the members of the union who are paying his salary. 

Now, you are not representing these people, and it seems 
to me, Mr. Carroll, that it would be proper for you, when 
this information becomes such information that an ordinary 
individual could make an assessment of it, that you should 
then represent them and have them pay you and not be 
paid by the union. That is my point. 

Mr. Carrotu. What you are saying is that quite apart 
from confidential disclosure, if the public evidence over- 
comes the presumption of innocence on that score, then the 
same situation would result. I agree. 

Senator Kennepy. In your opinion, I may ask you, and 
you don’t have to answer, but in your opinion so far does the 
presumption of innocence still stand, even though in every 
case they have taken the fifth amendment? ' 

Mr. Carrouu. That is quite correct. 4 

Mr. Kennepy. And we have had testimony regarding 
alterations in the amounts of money received, that is true 
even where there are forgeries? 
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Mr. Carroiu. Whether they may be characterized as 
forgeries, 1 don’t know, but I can argue with youfabout the 
evidence. 

Senator Kennuepy. It was the FBI lab report which shows 
the forgeries, and it was not this committee’s staff. 

Mr. Carroui. The FBI expert testified as to the altera- 
tions in figures, as I recall. 

Mr. Kennepy. And to forgeries? 

Mr. Carroiu. You mean on checks to Dave Canter and 
Mr. Katz? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Carrot. I am fully aware of that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you give us the explanation on the 
alterations in the figures? 

Mr. Carro.u. That is information which I have received 
in the course of my representation, and I am not free to 
disclose it. 

Senator Kennepy. It is not the kind of information, or it 
is not a confidential disclosure of the kind Mr. Denworth 
has talked about? 

Mr. Carrouu. No, because it is not a disclosure of the 
type that would lead to a conflict. 

Mr. Kennepy. When we asked the people about these alter- 
ations, they refused to answer the questions on the ground 
that a truthful answer might tend to incriminate them. 
If they are telling the truth, they have some incriminating 
es or some information that would incriminate 
them. 

Mr. Carrouu. Mr. Kennedy, you apparently have a dif- 
ferent view about the fifth amendment than mine. Innocent 
men have as much right to plead the fifth amendment as 
people who are guilty. There is some evidence against the 
innocent. 

Senator Kennepy. I will say, however, it is my experience, 
Mr. Carroll, that while that is certainly true that they have 
that right, never have we had a case where every officer 
involved, and every witness takes the fifth amendment. 
I think that if you went ahead and presumed that all of 
them are innocent, I think that that would be a presumption 
which would strain my credulity, if not your own (pp. 10498- 
10509). 








When John Feduniue, a member of local 107, was testifying, the 


obvious coaching of the witness by Carroll gave rise to the following 


admonition: 


Mr. Kennepy. You can remember that. It is only in 
the last 3 weeks. How did you arrange to get these attorneys. 
Did you call someone up in the union? 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, I suggest this is not a legal 
question, and there is no occasion for the witness to consult 
his counsel. It is purely a question of fact. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair is not going to warrant this 
any further. The next time this thing goes too far, counsel 
will be excused. 
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Mr. Carrot. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that this 
doesn’t require legal advice, but the witness was simpl 
saying he can’t remember and was asking for help to refresh 
his recollection. 

Senator Ervin. The thing that puzzles me is if he can’t 
remember the arrangement by which he retained counsel, 
how does he know they are his counsel? (p. 10522). 


When Edward Walker, business agent and recording secretary was 
testifying, the behavior of Carroll called for still another stern warning: 


The Cuarrman. Did you keep this record, exhibit No. 5, 
of the payments made to these individuals when that $25,000 
were disbursed? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The CuatrMan. Come on and answer. I am getting tired 
of this, this morning. I am not going to warn you, Mr. 
Lawyer. Mr. Lawyer, I am not going to warn you but one 
more time. 

Mr. Waker. I am advised that I don’t have to be a wit- 
ness against myself under the fifth amendment. 

The CHatrMAN. The witness can answer these -simple 
questions. If you want him to take the fifth amendment, 
tell him to. And let’s get it over with. I mean what I am 
saying. You can either conform or else we can take care of it. 

Mr. Carrouut. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that in the 
past 2 days or this morning I have been wasting the com- 
mittee’s time in any respect, and I don’t intend to. I think 
you and I are in agreement that this witness has constitu- 
tional rights to consult with his counsel. 

The CuarrmMan. He has and I want him to exercise them 
if he wants to, but I want him to exercise them promptly. 
I am not going to let you sit here and put words in his induth. 

Mr. Carrouu. I am not putting words in his mouth, but 
I want to advise him properly. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. Proceed (pp. 10564-10565). 


When Business Agent Walter Baker was testifying, a further rep- 
rimand was made to Carroll regarding his behavior as indicated below: 


Mr. Kennepy. You are not giving legal advise, Mr. 
Attorney. You are whispering the answers to them. 

Mr. Carrouu. When the question is so unclear and in 
such argumentative fashion that the witness is not likely to 
understand them, I think it is a proper function of counsel to 
try to clear up the question. That is all I am doing, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If I find you doing it, you will be excluded 
from the hearing room. 

You know that. 

Mr. Carro.u. Senator, you know I am not and will not 
do any such thing. 

The CuarrMan. I am telling you frankly if you do it— 
well, proceed (p. 10588). 


Edward J. Hartsough of local 169 had previously indicated his in- 
tentions to answer the committee’s questions. When he appeared 
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before the committee, represented by Carroll and Markowitz, he pro- 
ceeded to invoke the fifth amendment to all questions pertaining to 
Raymond Cohen. Here again, while Senator Curtis was questioning 
Hartsough, the behavior of Carroll gave rise to the Senator’s criticism 
in the following manner: 














Senator Curtis. Just what is your reason for not testifying? 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator Curtis. I object to the counsel coaching, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Harrsover. He has not been coaching me, Mr. 
Senator. 

Senator Curtis. Have him face this way and keep his 
mouth shut, then (pp. 10605-10606). 


Hundreds of lawyers from all over the country had appeared before 
the committee with witnesses in order to be able to advise their clients 
should legal questions arise. The committee, however, had never 
had an attorney in the hearings who, like Carroll, was so obviously 
coaching the witnesses. When Raymond Cohen was being queried 


by the committee, the chairman had to admonish Attorney Carroll as 
follows: 















































The Cuarrman. The Chair is not going to tolerate this 
continuing to coach the witness. If you want to give him 
legal advice, you can do so. But this whispering into his ear 
every time he is asked a question to tell him how to answer 
it is not going to be tolerated. 

Mr. Carrouu. We are not coaching the witness, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Coarrman. I have made my statement. Do you want 
to stay here and get along or not? 

Mr. Carrouu. I want to get along with you, Mr. Chair- 
man, as I have, but I do not want to be accused of coaching 
a witness. 


The Cuarrman. It is obvious. Proceed (p. 10657). 


The position of Attorneys Carroll and Markowitz came under 
closer scrutiny as two more witnesses formerly cooperative took the 
fifth amendment when appearing before the committee. Patrick 
Parker, who had given an affidavit that he had not received the 
moneys attributed to him, took the fifth amendment when questioned 
by the committee. When John Gorman, who also had given an 
affidavit to a member of the staff regarding the falsification of union 
records, appeared before the committee with Attorneys Carroll and 
Markowitz, he invoked the fifth amendment on the initial questions, 
but then with frankness and candor informed the committee that his 
affidavit was true and correct. 

A surprising situation developed during the testimony of Thomas A. 
Keenan, a former member of local 107. Keenan, appearing without 
an attorney, told the committee that he never received the amounts 
attributed to him by the union records; therefore, the union records 
were false. He then advised the committee that he had been ap- 
proached by union attorney Markowitz: 


Mr. Kennepy. You appear without counsel. Had any- 


body approached you suggesting that they might represent 
you? 
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Mr. Kexnan. I believe one of the union lawyers asked me 
oa wished representation by him. I declined him. I said, 
«ent ”” 

Mr. Kennepy. One of the union attorneys came to you 
and asked if you wanted to be represented by him? 

Mr. Keenan, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you a member of the local now? 

Mr. Keenan. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you pick out the union attorney 
who approached oe 

Mr. Keenan. The gentleman right there (pointing). 

Mr. Kennepy. He came up to you and asked if you wanted 
to be represented? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. When did he do that? 

Mr. Keenan. I believe it was Friday, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Last week? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You were here then? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. When he found out re were going to be 
a witness he came up and asked you if he could represent 

ou? 
7 Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You declined? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir 

CuarrMan. Did he tell you that the union would pay 
his fee? 

Mr. Keenan. No, sir; he didn’t. After I declined he said 
he wanted to speak to two other fellows and I went about 
my business. 

The CHarrMan. What two other fellows? 

Mr. Keenan. Mr. Gorman and Mr. Parker. 

The CuatrMan. The two that just testified? He went up 
to them after he had been talking to you? 

Mr. Keenan. After he found out I didn’t want representa- 
tion, he asked me to excuse myself and I guess they had busi- 
ness to talk over and I went about my business (pp. 10783- 
10784). 


* * . os * 


Senator Curtis. Where did this all take place? 

Mr. Kernan. Right out in the other room, sir. 

Senator Curtis. In this building? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Friday of last week? 

Mr. Kernan. Yes, sir; right outside the room. 

Senator Curtis. You were standing out there with these 
two other witnesses? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did you approach this attorney, or did he 
approach you? 

. Kennan. I was standing talking to these two fellows, 

which I know, and he came over to me and asked me if I 
wished to be represented by him, and I said no. 
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Senator Curtis. Had you seen him before? 

Mr. Kernan. Just walking around among the people. 

Senator Curtis. How did you know he was a union attor- 
mee You had seen him around the hearings, had you? 

Mr. Kernan. I saw him at the hearings, yes. I imagine 
if he wanted to speak to those fellows, I imagine he was a 
union attorney. 

Senator Curtis. You have identified him as which man? 

Mr. Keenan. The gentleman sitting right there. 

The CuarrMan. Let the record show, Mr. Reporter, the 
lawyer to whom he points is Mr. Markowitz. 

Mr. Markowitz, I am sure, recognized that he was pointing 
directly at him. If there is any doubt about it, we will make 
the record clear. 

Senator Curtis. To your best recollection, what was the 
first thing he said to you when he came up? 

Mr. Keenan. “Do you wish us to represent you?” as far 
as I can remember; something to that effect. 

Senator Curtis. And you told him “no,” and that was the 
end of it? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And you went on so he could talk? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did he ask you to move on? 

Mr. Keenan. He said, “Will you excuse me?” I took the 
hint that he wanted to talk privately, so I went on with my 
business (pp. 10784-10785). 


After the questioning of Keenan, Senator Curtis stated: 


Mr. Markowitz requested to make a statement and was sworn. 


Mr. Chairman, I think a rather serious question of legal 
ethics has been raised here in the matter of soliciting rep- 
presentation. Before it would be referred to any bar associa- 
tion or any State authorities, I do not know how they 
handle it in Pennsylvania. I think probably the attorney 
would want to make a statement. 


His explanation of what happened as follows: 


Senator Curtis. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. 
Keenan? 

Mr. Marxowirz. Substantially all of it, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did you talk to him last Friday, adjacent 
to the committee room? 

Mr. Marxowsrz. My best recollection of that conversa- 
tion, Senator, was that he and two other gentlemen were 
standing, and I approached the three of them and said to 
him, substantially these words, “You do not want us to 
represent you, do you?” And he said ‘“‘No.”’ I was at one 
time under the impression that he was a member of local 107, 
presently a member. I had previously spoken to the other 
two individuals who were standing with him, and was aware 
of their desire as to representation. 

Senator Curtis. Who told you of their desires? 
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Mr. Markowitz. They had—I had discussed with them 
previously the problems relating to their appearance before 
this committee. 

Senator Curtis. Are they now members of the union? 

Mr. Marxowirz. To my best knowledge, they are, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Where did you have this previous con- 
versation? 

Mr. Marxowirz. In the office of local 107. 

Senator Curtis. When? 

Mr. Marxowi1rz. Some time, I think, Senator, during the 
week of April 6. I am not sure of the exact date. It may 
have been Saturday, April 12. I am not positive about that, 
however. 

Senator Curtis. Did they send for you? 

Mr. Markowitz. Did they send for me? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. Your office isn’t in the union? 

_ Mr. Marxowirz. My office is not in the union office; no, 
sir. 
Senator Curtis. Did they send for you? 

Mr. Markowitz. I would imagine the answer to that 
question would be that the union sent for me. 

Senator Curtis. The union sent for you? 

Mr. Markowitz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Were they there when you got there? 

Mr. Markowitz. They were there, yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Who else was present? 

Mr. Marxow1rTz. When I spcke to them? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Markowitz. No one. 

Senator Curtis. Just the three of you in the room? 

Mr. Markowitz. Well, actually, I interviewed them in- 
dividually. 

Senator Curtis. Who sent for you? 

Mr. Markowitz. Who sent for me? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Markowitz. The union sent for me. I think I re- 
ceived a call from Mr. Hartsough, if I am not mistaken. 

Senator Curtis. What did he say to you? 

Mr. Markowitz. He asked me to come down to the 
union, 

Senator Curtis. Did he say what for? 

Mr. Markowitz. To—I don’t recollect whether he said 
exactly what for or not. I think it may have been under- 
stood that it was to discuss some of these problems relating 
to their appearance as witnesses before this committee. 

Senator Curtis. Coming back to your conversation of last 
Friday with Mr. Keenan, the only substantial difference 
between his testimony and yours, as I understand it, is he 
says that you said to him “Do you want me to represent 
you,” and you said “You don’t want me to represent you?”’ 

Is that right? 

Mr. Markowitz. My recollection, sir, is that I did not 
ask him if he wanted me to represent him in so many words. 
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I was under the impression that he was a member of local 
107, but I had also heard that it was not clear whether he 
wanted us to represent him or not. I was not seeking to 
represent him in the sense that I was seeking a client. I 
was merely confirming an impression or an understanding 
that I had been given previously (pp. 10787-10788). 


A meeting of local 107 was held in Philadelphia on a weekend 
during the hearings. Prior to this meeting there had been 4 days 
of hearings characterized largely by a parade of officers and members 
of local 107, all represented by Carroll and Markowitz and all of 
whom took the fifth amendment. The committee had been informed 
of this meeting, at which the chairman had been hanged in effigy, and 
Attorneys Carroll and Markowitz had been voted a $1,000 bonus. 
In view of this brazen affront to the Senate of the United States, the 
committee had some questions to ask Mr. Markowitz, whose ethics, 
along with those of Mr. Carroll, had already been the subject of 
speculation. 

Mr. Markowitz admitted he and Attorney Carroll had attended the 
union meeting on Sunday, April 20, 1958. Markowitz admitted that 
“‘T may have expressed a personal opinion that I thought this com- 
mittee was attempting to secure what I termed antilabor legislation.” 
He mentioned that attorney Carroll in the same meeting explained 
to those present that “innocent men might very well plead the fifth 
amendment.” In response to the chief counsel’s questions, Mark- 
owitz said the union voted him and Carroll a $1,000 increase in their 
retainer. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I just think that what has 
happened here over the past week, and the testimony of this 
witness going to this rally for Mr. Cohen, and during a period 
of time in which he is being criticized by the committee, 
during the period of time when there is evidence of forgeries, 
alterations, mass misuse of union funds, and these two 
attorneys go and make aspeech, both make talks critical of the 
committee, and praising Mr. Cohen, either directly or by 
inference, and then receiving $1,000 as they do, $1,000 extra, 
makes them parties to this whole matter, conspirators, if you 
will, in this whole investigation. 

Mr. Carrot. May I speak to that, sir? 

one Curtis. May I ask the witness one question before 
that. 

Was this the same meeting at which they hung the chair- 
man of this committee in efigy? 

Mr. Markowitz. I guess it was; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You were present when it was done? 

Mr. Markowitz. It wasn’t done at the meeting. Appar- 
ently it was done before. I was not present when it was done. 

(At this point, Senator Kennedy entered the hearing 
room.) 

The CuarrmMan. Let the chairman make an observation. 
First, that is the way I would like it to be. I regard it as a 
high compliment. I don’t know what they had in mind, but 
if they felt that way toward me because I am trying to clean 
up this union, because I am trying to expose the rascality, the 
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thievery, the very scum of union behavior, if they want to 
hang me in effigy because I am doing that, I regard it as one 
of the finest compliments, and certainly it is evidence that 
we are being a little bit effective up here (p. 10790). 


Further information relative to these two attorneys and the union 
meeting is provided by the following testimony: 


Senator Kennepy. It is impossible for us to tell exactly 
what you said, because the press was denied admission to this 
meeting. 

Mr. Carrot. The press were told immediately afterward 
exactly what was said, the same thing I am telling you now. 

Senator Kennepy. The point is, I would like to have heard 
your speech, or read a text of your speech. It all depends 
on how you put it to the members. If you stated the fifth 
amendment could be used by those who were innocent, and 
remarks were made that this committee was attempting to 
destroy this union, and you were attempting to preserve the 
union, it is very easy to get a vote of confidence from them, 
because you know the record and they don’t know the record. 

You have been before this committee. You heard about 
the $250,000; you heard about the $31,000 to the 16 delegates; 
you heard about all the suits, the yachts, the yachts of Mr. 
Cohen, and so on. 

You are aware of how this union is beingrun. It must bea 
concern to you as an officer of the bar. 

Therefore, for you to participate in this meeting, in the 
fashion that you did, and to end up by having your fee raised 
$1,000, it indicates to me that you have not met your respon- 
sibilities as a member of the bar, having read the newspaper 
stories of what occurred last Sunday. 

Mr. Carrouu. Senator, as a matter of fact, not only do 
Mr. Markowitz and I feel that we have met our responsi- 
bilities, but in view of the provision of canon 6, about the 
disclosure of possible conflicting interest, I think it was our 
duty to go there and tell them precisely what we did. it 
was precisely in accordance with the terms of canon 6 of the 
American Bar Association canons of ethics. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you mention any concern you 
me have over the way the funds of this union have been 
used? 

Mr. Carro.t. I told the entire membership there present 
that I thought that their officers had a duty under their con- 
stitution to account to them for every single penny, and I 
went so far, on Mr. Cohen’s behalf, as to promise that he 
would do that. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you talk to them about the 
forgeries? 

Mr. Carrouu. J don’t think I mentioned it, Senator, but 
they read the papers. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you talk to them about the altera- 
tion of names? 

Mr. Carro... I didn’t get into the evidence at all. 
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Senator Kmnnepy. That seems to me to be the issue. I 
think even recognizing your responsibility as an attorney, I 
think you must, as an officer of the union, in a sense, be con- 
cerned about the obvious mishandling of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of union funds. 

Now you come down after being on the payroll of this 
union for 4 or 5 years, and then you come in here to represent 
the officers and they refuse to answer a lawfully constituted 
committee of the Congress, and then you go up there Sunday 
and have your fee raised $1,000. 

Mr. Carrouu. That was entirely without my doing. I 
had absolutely no voice in it, nothing to say about it. 

(At this point, the following were present: Senators 
McClellan, Kennedy, and Goldwater.) 

Senator Kennepy. You can talk all you want. 

Mr. Carrouu. I may yet refuse it. 

Senator Kennepy. You can talk all you want about the 
presumption of innocence. You know the facts in this 
matter. They have been brought to your attention. You 
know about the changing in names. You know about the 
over $250,000 in cash and the way it was handled. You 
know about $31,000 for 5 days expenses for 16 delegates. You 
know those facts; when you talk about the presumption of 
innocence, you are talking about a legal protection of some- 
one who can be guilty or innocent not to testify against them- 
selves. You as an attorney for 5 years of this union must be 
concerned about what has happened. Instead of being con- 
cerned about what happened you go up and get your fee 
increased by $1,000 (pp. 10791-10793). 





Conflict of interest became more of an issue as witness after witness 


took the fifth amendment on all questions of misuse of union funds. 
At one point in the hearing, while Mr. McBride was being questioned, 


Senator Mundt expressed these views: 





SENATOR Munpt. We have had in the course of these hear- 
ings frequent instances where the union has paid the attorneys 
for union officials, who, in turn, are defending their actions, 
as against the interests of the unionmembers. It is that kind 
of thing that I believe disturbed Senator Kennedy, and which 
certainly disturbs me, where you have union officials who 
have been charged and subsequently found guilty, of defraud- 
ing the union members. 

It seems to me there is something highly improper to have 
their attorneys paid for by the very same union members, out 
of their dues, when, in turn, they are the ones who have been 
defrauded by the union officials (p. 10688). 


Relative to the same subject, Senator Curtis expressed bis opinion: 


Senator Curtis. I do not accept the view that a conflict 
of interest arises only when it is established controversy or 
even near that. I think that the citizens of the country in 
seeking the advice of a lawyer, and a lawyer is an officer of 
the court, are entitled and as a matter of established ethics 
of the American Bar Association are entitled to the determi- 
nation of whether or not there is a conflict of interest between 
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that client and any other client at the very time that they 
seek counsel of the lawyer. 

As I say, I have submitted this at this time and point out 
a hypothetical question, but I think it is a very real one and 
Say it does have a definite application to this investigation 
of 107. 

I do not have the facts in all instances. I do not know what 
is taking place in the minds of various witnesses. But so 
many members of the union avail themselves of the right not 
to testify on the ground of self-incrimination that it leads me 
to wonder if it isn’t true that had they gone ahead and testi- 
fied they could not have possibly incriminated themselves but 
they might have incriminated others who were represented 
by the same attorney, the same attorney who tells them what 
their rights are and then advises them whether or not it would 
be wise to avail themselves of those rights. 

That is the one proposition that is unresolved here. The 
other one is this: 

This witness Roberts was a member of local 107. He was 
beaten up. The man who beat him up was defended in court. 

Now if union dues paid for that defense, then Mr. Roberts, 
as a member, had to pay his proportionate share for the de- 
fense of his assailant. That question has not been answered. 

I suppose it could be ascertained who, if anybody, paid 
for the defense of Myhasuk—is that the way you pronounce 
it? (p. 10691). 


A climax was provided by the withdrawal of attorneys John Rogers 
Carroll and Richard H. Markowitz as counsel for local 107. The 
Philadelphia Bar Association precipitated this action. After reviewing 
the first week’s testimony in the hearings, the Committee on Profes- 
sional Guidance of the Philadelphia Bar Association rendered a deci- 
sion that a conflict of interest on the part of the attorneys did actually 
exist. Mr. Carro]l requested permission to make a statement before 
the Senate committee on the sixth day of hearings and read mto the 
record the opinion of the Committee on Professional Guidance. This 
letter, which was signed by J. Wesley Williams, Chairman of the 
Professional Guidance Committee and Walter E. Allesandrovi, chan- 
cellor of the Philadelphia Bar Association, read as follows: 


In our opinion to you of March 11, 1958, we stated in the 
concluding paragraph the following: 

“While the attorney at this stage of the proceedings is free 
to, and, indeed, must, presume his client innocent, recent 
experience indicates that evidence before the committee may 
show improper actions on the part of the officers of a union. 
Such evidence may give rise to an actual conflict of interset 
between the union and its officers.” 

We have examined the notes of the sworn testimony be- 
fore the United States Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field—which indi- 
cate that a conflict of interest may arise between the particu- 
lar labor union under investigation and certain of its mem- 
bers, both of whom you represent. 

In the authoritative work on the ethics of the legal profes- 
sion, Legal Ethics, by Henry S. Drinker, Esq., of the Phila- 
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delphia bar, the author, in discussing canon VI of the Canons 
of Professional Ethics of the American Bar Association, 
which is the canon under consideration, states: 

“Tn observing the admonition of canon VI to avoid the 
representation of conflicting interest, the lawyer must have 
in mind not only the avoidance of a relation which will ob- 
viously and presently involve the duty to contend for one 
client what his duty to the other presently requires him to 
oppose, but also the probability or possibility that such a 
conflict may arise. 

“In such cases, as will later be pointed out, even though 
the clients both consent to the assumption of the relation, the 
lawyer may eventually regret that he did not initially refuse 
to take the case. 

“*The appearance of a lawyer on both sides of the same 
controversy, particularly in cases of some notoriety, will often 
give an impression to the public which is most unfortunate 
for the reputation of the bar, and which, of itself, should be 
decisive. 

“ ‘The temptation to get into an interesting, important, or 
profitable case is always alluring, and the lawyer is very prone 
to rationalize himself to the belief that he will be able to steer 
safely between Scylla and Charybdis, when sober reflection 
or discussion with his partners would bid him pause. 

““*Where there is any serious doubt, it should be resolved 
by declining the second retainer. He should avoid not only 
situations where a conflict of interest is actually presented, 
but also those in which a conflict is likely to develop.’ 

“Tt is our unanimous opinion that you are now in a situa- 
tion where you cannot represent both the labor union and 
the members involved in the pending senatorial proceeding”’ 
(pp. 10826-10827). 


Mr. Carroll then referred to a telegram he had received from his 
law firm, which he read into the record. 


Mr. Carro.tu. It is addressed to John Rogers Carroll, 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D.C., and it reads as follows: 

“The guidance committee just ruled we are now in a situa- 
tion we cannot represent both local 107 and the members in- 
volved in the pending senatorial proceeding. 

“As a result of this change in the guidance we have re- 
quested, we direct you to appear before the Senate committee 
at the first opportunity and tell them of the ruling of the 
guidance committee and ask them to postpone the interroga- 
tion of all our clients for a reasonable period of time so that 
they may engage new counsel and so that new counsel may 
read the record, be brought up to date by you, and consult 
with the clients. 

“If the postponements are granted, withdraw entirely 
from these proceedings at once on behalf of any interest 
whatever. If the postponements are not granted, continue 
to represent our clients until new counsel has been engaged 
and ask them to engage new counsel at once. 


“MicHaEL Von MoscHzIskER and 
RayMonp J. BRADLEY.” 
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Subsequent to the receipt of that telegram, I held con- 
ferences with my clients, with my partners, and with other 
members of the bar whose advice I respect. The sum total 
of all that advice is the following decision: That our firm 
has, as of today, and in fact about an hour ago, perhaps a little 
less, decided and communicated to Local 107 of the Teamsters 
Union that we will not represent them any further; that I 
have decided that I will continue to represent such of the wit- 
a before this committee who have asked me to represent 
them. 

They have retained me on a personal basis, and no union 
funds will be received by me, and I will not in any respect 
represent local 107 in any further matter before this com- 
mittee. 

There are only three people who have, as of now, asked 
me to represent them before this committee. They are 
Raymond Cohen, Edward Walker, and Arthur Brown. 
They are the only people I will now represent. 

They have asked me personally and on a personal basis 
to represent them. I will do so. 


I want the entire committee to understand that our firm 
this morning, not without serious consideration, has decided 
that we will not represent local 107 any further in anything. 

This morning Mr. Bradley, who has entered an appearance 
in the Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit on behalf of 
local 107 in the National Labor Relations Board matter, is 


withdrawing his appearance. 

I have entered an appearance for local 107 in the District 
Court of the District of Columbia in a suit against this com- 
mittee to get back its books and records. I will, this after- 
noon or immediately when I am free, withdraw that appear- 
ance on behalf of local 107. 

We are not representing local 107 any more. Are there 
any questions? (p. 10828). 


Relative to the above statement, the chairman made the following 
observation: 


Senator GoLtpwaTer. In view of this development, where 
& question was raised as to the propriety of a lawyer being 
retained to defend the union with union dues, can we expect 
a similar ruling in the future when this conflict of interest 
occurs? It would be reasonable to expect that. 

The CuarrMan. You mean a ruling from whom, Senator? 

Senator GotpwaTer. I would ask the Chair’s opinion as 
to the possibility of a ruling like that when we have conflict 
of interest in the future as we have had in the past. 

The Cuarrman. Each case, of course, would have to stand 
upon its own merits or lack of merits, as the facts are devel- 
oped. It is difficult for the Chair to make a ruling in ad- 
vance. Primarily, the matter would address itself to the 
bar association. Some would ee it would be an arbitrary 
ruling for the Chair just to rule that a lawyer who has ap- 
peared under the circumstances that Mr, Carroll has ap- 
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peared was ineligible to represent his clients before this 
committee. 

The Chair has tried not to do that. It is something that 
should address itself first to the conscience of the attorney. 
He should know whether he is engaged in a conflict of interest. 
It would have to defer, to a very great extent, to the convic- 
tion, to the conscience, of the attorney who appears. 

As this hearing progressed, it became evident to me, at 
least, that there was a conflict of interest or the strong 
probability of it. 

In fact, I thought it was inescapable that it did exist. 
You can appreciate, however, that to rule that way and 
simply to bar an attorney meant delay. I explained once 
before that I was proceeding and letting the attorneys con- 
tinue in order to try to expedite these hearings. Such a 
development as this will obviously make this hearing more . 
expensive. With respect to some of our proceedings, at 
least, we will have to defer them. There is also a criminal 
case pending in New York that is involved in this deferment. 

That has been adjusted so that this committee might pro- 
ceed. It might take a further readjustment in that or some 
other readjustment on the part of the committee. We have 

roceeded, and I don’t think any serious harm has been done 
our continuing to proceed. Again I say the burden of the 

ropriety or impropriety of it rests primarily with counsel 
himself and, second, with the bar association when they 
have knowledge and information of it. I will say this about 
counsel in this instance, obviously he acted in good faith in 
the beginning when he requested his bar association com- 
mittee having jurisdiction of this matter to pass judgment 
on it. 

Whether they fully understood and appreciated then what 
has developed since, I do not know: Very likely they did 
not. But as the revelations were made by this committee, 
and the facts were developed, it became pretty obvious to 
the chairman that there was definitely a conflict of interest, 
or such a strong probability of one that any attorney who 
continued to represent the two interests, as I see them, was 
certainly in a precarious position. 

I think you acted wisely, Mr. Counsel, and your firm has 
acted wisely, by withdrawing from some of these clients, 
particularly the union. You can make your choice to 
represent the union and not represent these other individuals 
who are members of the union, and whose interests definitely 
are involved if the facts that have been developed before 
this committee are correct, that these funds have been 
misused. 

Certainly, their interests are not the same as the interests 
of the union officials who possibly have misused the funds. 

There obviously is a conflict. I can’t pass on hypothetical 
cases. We will have to wait until they arrive. Even if the 
Chair made a decision, the committee could overrule him if 
they thought him wrong. Of course, any member of the 
committee can raise a question at any time when any facts 
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or anything transpires which give the appearance of a 
conflict of interest of attorneys appearing before the com- 
mittee (pp. 10829-10830). 


Subsequent to the above statement, Mr. Markowitz told the com- 
mittee that he wanted the record to show that he was then withdraw- 
ing his representation on behalf of Mr. Cohen, Mr. Walker, and Mr. 
Brown, as well as any other officer or delegate of local 107 who may 
eer before the committee. 

he action of the Philadelphia Bar Association in the history of the 
committee, confirmed the opinions of the staff members, the chief 
counsel, and the Senators on the committee, and was amply justified 
by the events that unfolded in the hearings. 


Finpines—Locau 107, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


By the use of subterfuge, intimidation, threats, and physical violence 
the control of Pennsylvania’s largest Teamster union went into the 
hands of a group of greedy and unscrupulous officers headed by 
Raymond Cohen. These men thereafter completely stifled the 
democratic processes of the union by terror and brute force and pro- 
ceeded to drain the union treasury of large amounts of cash under the 
guise of legal expenditures. ‘The findings of the committee in the 
underhanded dealings of Raymond Cohen, assisted (or directed), by 
his ‘fixer’? Ben Lapensohn are more specifically enumerated hereafter. 

1. Raymond Cohen in a conspiracy with Joe Grace, the long time 
president of local 107, set the stage and engineered a “rigged”’ election 
in November 1953 to put himself in office as secretary-treasurer of 
the union. This was strictly a travesty of normal democratic 
processes. 

Competition was eliminated by the prevention of nominations. 
By this means Edward Crumbock, secretary-treasurer for 20 years, 
ae had built the union from a small local to a membership of nearly 
14,000, was preemptorily “dumped.” The manner in which it was 
done clearly shows that the whole deal was carefully planned and 
completely “rigged” from start to finish. 

2. Cohen’s method of forcing himself into office was too brazen 
for even Dave Beck, the Teamsters international president, to ignore. 
Beck placed the union under trusteeship and ordered that new nomi- 
nations and a secret ballot election by the membership be held. 

3. With apparently unlimited funds to work with Cohen surrounded 
himself with a squad of hocdlums and ex-convicts whose job it was 
to stamp out all competition to Cohen in the coming election by fear, 
threats, and physical violence. 

4. Cohen’s methods, unconscionable and ruthless as they were, 
paid off with Cohen’s election as secretary-treasurer in May 1954. 

5. Immediately after assuming office in June 1954, Cohen instituted 
a spending program which amounted to nothing less than a looting 
of the local’s treasury. The first week in office he withdrew $25,000 
in cash from the union treasury to pay off his henchmen and backers 
in the election campaign. He then paid his attorney’s fee retroactive 
to December 1, 1953; repaid nearly $5,000 which Teamster Local 169 
had loaned to him personally for campaign expenses; paid to him- 
self an expense account and salary increase of $11,962.10 retroactive 
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- January 1, 1954—all from the dues money from the members of 
ocal 107. 

6. Cohen “purged” all of the business agents who had been elected 
by the membership and replaced them with his own henchmen who 
had been prominent in getting him elected. Many of these appointed 
business agents had police records and one of them, Al Berman, had 
been prominent in the numbers racket in Philadelphia for many years. 

7. In order to insure his control of the union, Cohen set up a “goon 
squad” made up largely of ex-convicts and men with extensive criminal 
records. These men he paid at the rate of $125 per week, plus ex- 
penses, disguising their salaries on the union books under the heading 
“lost time.” No withholding tax was ever paid to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue on the salaries of any of these men, none of whom 
listed their income on their 1956 tax returns. It was further noted 
that on the 1957 returns, the union paid the Federal income tax for 
each of them. 

8. As a union leader, Raymond Cohen’s only method of organizing 
involved violence, the threat of violence, beatings, destruction of 
property and a complete disregard of all standards of ethics and 
decency. As soon as Cohen took over as administrative trustee of 
local 596, that union launched a drive to organize the employees of 
Pontiac automobile dealers in the Philadelphia area. No standard 
ethical union organizing methods were utilized, only violence, the 
threat of force, and criminal vandalism. 

9. In connection with the organization activities of local 596, Ben 
Lapensohn, Cohen’s “fixer,” pulled an outright “shakedown” of 
garage owner Julius Wolfson. 

10. The drive to organize the employees of the Horn & Hardart 
restaurant and bakery chain in Philadelphia was one of the worst 
examples of irresponsibility and criminal leadership of a union yet to 
come to the committee’s attention. By the use of roving “goon 
squads,” Cohen endeavored to enforce a secondary boycott against 
the company by wrecking trucks, burning trucks, obstructing deliv- 
eries, stealing trucks and dumping them in the river and the repeated 
beatings of truck drivers which were just short of actual murder. 
When a year of tyranny failed to bring the company to its knees and 
force its employees into the union the drive was called off. 

In addition to the wholesale criminality of the entire affair the 
senseless and irresponsible union leadership of Cohen is made ap- 
parent by the fact that had the membership drive been a complete 
success the maximum new members the Teamsters could have expected 
from the Horn & Hardart Co. was less than 150. For this a reign of 
terror was conducted which cost the union and the employers together 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Although the evidence indicated the police commissioner of Phila- 
delphia did his best to give the Horn & Hardart Co. and individual 
truck owners the protection to which they were entitled, it was noted 
that the police protection was inadequate to control the situation. 

11. In maned to the union goons who were arrested for various acts 
of assault and destruction of property, the committee found that at 
the time of its hearings in April 1958, 2% years after the arrests, none 
of the cases had come up for trail. 

12. That shakedowns and extortion were a part of Cohen’s organiz- 
ing by terror is shown in the $1,500 payoff by garage owner Julius 
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Wolfson to Cohen’s “fixer,” Ben Lapensohn; and by the $50,000 
extortion attempt on the Horn & Hardart Co. by ex-convict ‘‘Shorty” 
Feldman, Cohen’s longtime friend in Teamster activities. 

13. The committee found that the practice of writing union checks 
for “‘cash’’ was a means for surreptitiously stealing from the union. 
The vouchers purportedly supporting disbursement of the cash were 
false. Union members recorded as receiving certain amounts either 
received a lesser amount or payments to them were completely 
fictitious. The total cash embezzled in this matter could not be 
determined but was obviously considerable, since the sum total of 
these checks to “‘cash’”’ written by Cohen as secretary-treasurer of the 
union was over a quarter of a million dollars during the period covered 
by the committee’s examination. 

14. Outright forgery was another method used by Cohen to extract 
funds from the union treasury. A series of checks exceeding $10,000 
overall, bearing forged endorsements and then cashed, were drawn 
by Cohen from the union treasury. In addition, checks to Samuel 
Kirsch totaled $8,500 and were falsely labeled ‘for return of election 
expense.”’ Kirsch turned the proceeds of these checks directly over 
to union ‘“‘fixer’’ Ben Lapensohn. 

15. The committee also found a further gouging of the union treas- 
ury in a series of checks totaling more than $12,000, written to 
Ben Lapensohn for ‘personal services” over and above Lapensohn’s 
regular salary of $10,000 a year. Further evidence of the illegality 
of these payments was established by the fact that someone had 
nosis aad removed nine of these canceled checks from the union 
records. 

16. The committee found further that shortly before the “personal 
service” checks were written to Lapensohn that Lapensohn furnished 
Cohen $17,000 for use as a downpayment on a new yacht in April 1955. 
The manner in which Lapensohn was repaid by Cohen, if he was 
repaid, is not known. 

17. In addition to the large sums of money which he removed from 
the union treasury under various pretexts, the committee found that 
Cohen also imposed heavily on the dues-paying members by charging 
as legitimate union expenses such personal luxuries for himself as $135 
suits and overcoats, $13.50 shirts, $10 neckties, an expensive camera, 
Christmas gifts, car expenses, and hotel bills, as well as 3 and 4 months 
all-expense vacations in Florida for himself and family and $125 per 
week pocket expense money. 

18. It was established by the committee that Cohen was handling 
nearly all of his own personal finances in cash, even expenditures of 
many thousands of dollars. This was during the same period that 
the $250,000 in cash was being removed from the union treasury under 
various pretexts. It was found that Cohen spent during this time 
several thousands of dollars more than all his known sources of income, 
and, at the same time, increased his net worth by more than $46,000. 
Since Cohen and his henchman refused to offer any explanation, seek- 
ing refuge in the fifth amendment to all questions, no other conclusion 
could be left to the committee but that Cohen, with the assistance of 
some of his appointees, was steadily taking from the union treasury by 
clandestine means. 

19. It was found by the committee that Ben Lapensohn, a union 
“fixer” successfully operated the advertising sales of the Pennsylvania 
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Federationist and the New York Federationist as strictly ‘shake- 
down” operations, using the threat of labor trouble and the promise of 
labor tranquillity as a means of extorting “donations” and advertise- 
ments from legitimate businesses. 

20. Despite the extremely lucrative results of this method of opera- 
tion, Lapensohn still could not satisfy his voracity and took lade 
ete from the proportionate shares of the New York Federation 
of Labor. 

21. It was the opinion of the committee that Ben Lapensohn, 
although never a working union member, made a large fortune over 
a period of years by exploiting both sides in labor-management rela- 
tions with a complete disregard for the welfare of either. 

22. The Food Fair Co. received a large concession over its com- 
petitors from Raymond Cohen during the contract negotiations in 
1954 by receiving the privilege of dropping trailers in unlimited 
numbers. This was accomplished by having the Food Fair attorney 
Samuel Blank, go to Raymond Cohen behind the back of the negotiat- 
ing team of the Motor Transport Labor Relations. The committee 
found that despite the claims of the Food Fair officials to the contrary, 
the practice of dropping trailers in making freight deliveries is a 
substantial economic advantage. 

23. The committee attached a special significance to the concession 
granted the Food Fair Co. by Raymond Cohen when it was estab- 
lished that shortly after these negotiations certain substantial stock 
transfers were made by Louis Stein, president of Food Fair, to “fixer” 
Ben Lapensohn of local 107. On one transfer of Dan River Mills 
stock made through an intermediary, Lapensohn was given a $5,000 
“windfall.” Stein admitted to the committee that he knew Lapen- 
sohn as an “adviser”? to Raymond Cohen and admitted selling the 
stock at a premium to Lapensohn to “avoid incurring his ill will.” 

24. Lapensohn was the recipient of another gift from Food Fair, 
this time through Lapensohn’s brother-in-law, Jack Shore. This in- 
volved Food Fair “rights’’ which were worth $3,000 permitting Lap- 
ensohn to purchase bond units for $10,000 which had an abseil vate 
of $14,000. Lapensohn was also permitted to purchase through his 
brother-in-law $2,000 worth of Food Fair stock at the time the stock 
had a value of $8,000. 

25. The committee found that the Food Fair Co. was shamefully 
involved in the actual soliciting of key labor leaders to “get in on 
the ground floor’ on the company’s new stock issue. By this pre- 
ferred treatment 20 prominent labor leaders, most of whom had direct 
labor dealings with the Food Fair Co., were given stocks and bonds 
worth $90,400 for a total investment on their part of only $42,100. 
This was not only unethical but in the opinion of the committee was 
an outright violation of the law. We strongly feel that the Depart- 
ment of Justice, to which this matter was referred, should have taken 
action by this time. The committee strongly renews its request to 
the Department of Justice to act in this case. 

26. The committee finds that the Philadelphia Bar Association 
acted in a manner not in keeping with the stipulated high ethical 
standards of the legal profession. It is indeed saddening that leaders 
of a profession which should set the highest moral and ethical ex- 
amples for the rest of our citizens should act as they did with relation 
to this case. After first advising Attorneys John Rogers Carroll and 
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Richard Markowitz that there was nothing unethical about their 
simultaneous representation of the dues-paying members of local 107 
and of officers accused of taking money from the treasury of the local, 
they then reversed their position and advised Carroll and Markowitz 
that such simultaneous representation would be unethical. As the 
hearings continued, however, Carroll, and to a lesser degree Mark- 
owitz, conducted themselves in a highly unethical manner requiring 
constant admonishment for constant coaching of the 46 witnesses 
they represented, all of them invoking the fifth amendment. Despite 
a referral of the matter to the Philadelphia Bar Association by this 
committee, it did nothing to deal with this unethical conduct. 


MaxweEtt C. Rappock AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA 


Among the features that distinguish the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America from other large and influential 
trade unions on the national scene, two are especially notable. First, 
it is the oldest union in the country in terms of unbroken operation. 
Second, for well over half of its 78-year history, its affairs have been 
run by only two men, the late William L. Hutcheson and his son, 
Maurice:A. Hutcheson. 

Hutcheson the elder, initially elected general president in 1913, 
ruled until his resignation in 1952, at which time the robes of office 
were assumed by Hutcheson the younger. By then, the son had been 
well schooled for the summit; he had been appointed first vice president 
by his father in 1938, a choice confirmed in 1940, 1946, and 1950, only 
once with opposition, by the union electorate, which likewise, without 
murmur, endorsed his accession to the top spot in 1954 and in late 
1958. 

If the entrenchment of the Hutcheson dynasty has gone unques- 
tioned, so also has its management of the Carpenters. That this has 
proved an expensive oversight for the more than 800,000 members 
of the union was made evident in the committee’s inquiry into a 
number of transactions engaged in over recent years by General 
President Hutcheson and his coterie of ranking subordinates. These 
transactions, examined by the committee in 10 days of hearings in 
mid-1958 and early 1959, involved not only the misuse and mis- 
handling of union funds but the abuse of the trust of high union 
office through collusive dealings with management for personal 
aggrandizement. 

Among the specific points pursued by the committee were: 

1. The marked affinity between top Carpenter officials and one 
Maxwell C. Raddock, owner of, among other companies, the World 
Wide Press Syndicate, Inc., a Yonkers, N.Y., printing plant, and a 
biweekly publication called the Trade Union Courier. Out of his 
association with these officials Raddock and his enterprises have 
reaped an income of more than $519,000 in Carpenter Union funds. 
The bulk of this, $310,000, was for a heavily plagiarized biography, 
under Raddock’s name, of Hutcheson senior, for which a ‘siasimvdals 
estimated total possible cost of researching, writing, and producing 
was estimated at $125,000; further, 80 percent of the actual copies 
printed were produced after the committee began its investigation in 
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November 1957, despite an original agreement between Raddock and 
the Carpenters dating back to December 1953. 

2. The use of at least, $50,000 in union funds, over and above their 
salaries and per diem allowances, for the personal accommodation of 
top Carpenter officials, including payment of personal income tax 
deficiencies, trips to Europe, travel to and from President Hutcheson’s 
hunting and fishing lodge in Wisconsin, and bills at a social club in 
Indianapolis, site of the international union’s headquarters. 

3. Certain events preceding the indictment of General President 
Maurice Hutcheson, Second Vice President O. William Blaier, and 
Treasurer Frank Chapman for conspiracy to bribe an Indiana State 
highway official in connection with their purchase and resale of a 
piece of land along which a superhighway was to be built. Of partic- 
ular interest to the committee in this affair was the purchase for 
$40,000 by the Teamsters Union, the Carpenters’ warm friend, of a 
piece of land assessed at about $3,800. One of the beneficiaries of a 
parallel transaction by the sellers of this property was the prosecuting 
attorney of Lake County, Ind., Metro Holovachka, who the same 
month had announced that no indictment of the three Carpenter 
officials would be forthcoming because of a “lack of jurisdiction’ (the 
indictment was subsequently returned in adjoining Marion County). 

4. Handling of the Brotherhood-owned property in a manner most 
charitably described as dubious, including the nonpayment of taxes 
on some $890,000 in net income, from 1954 through 1957, on a 1,000- 
acre citrus grove in Florida, and the metamorphosis of a piece of real 
estate currently valued at some $250,000 from a union holding to an 
asset of the late William L. Hutcheson’s personal estate. 

5. The intricate financial dealings with management admirers of 
Carpenter General Executive*Board Member Charles Johnson, Jr., 
powerful head of the union’s New York district council. Johnson’s 
operations in this sphere netted him a $30,000 payment by the 
Yonkers Raceway in Westchester County, N.Y., for his services as 
“consultant” in a jurisdictional dispute, and $96,500 in ‘“‘ccommissions” 
for securing business from 19 construction firms, at least 17 of which 
have Carpenter contracts, for two jointly controlled oil-jobbing com- 

anies, Penn Products and Mercury Oil. Other beneficiaries of this 
atter arrangement were Carpenter Second Vice President Blaier, to 
the tune of some $10,000, and Mrs. Johnson, who, for a $250 invest- 
ment, received a 25 percent interest in a corporation expressly set up 
for the convenience of her husband’s role as oil salesman. During 3 
of the years Johnson was receiving these commissions, the salary and 
expenses paid him and sundry male relatives by various Carpenter 
units totaled $448,100, of which his direct share was $224,600. 

6. The role played by two contracting firms, Walsh Construction 
Co. and Merritt-Chapman & Scott, in’furthering the interests of John- 
son’s commission employers on two major construction projects in 
the East, on which the Carpenters were among the crafts employed, 
as well as the supporting role played in these arrangements by the 
Shell Oil Co. and Esso Standard Oil Co. 

A sizable part of the committee hearings was devoted to an exam- 
ination of the curious intertwining with the Carpenters Brotherhood 
of the personal fortunes of Max Raddock. The paths of Raddock 
and the union’s?late chieftain, William L. Hutcheson, first crossed 
some time during the thirties, by Raddock’s own account. It was in 
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that same decade, in 1936, that Raddock founded the Trade Union 
Courier, one of his enterprises to which the Carpenters have lent 
support of a sort crucial to its continued success. 

Raddock’s view of his journalistic offspring, as expressed to the 
committee, clearly reflected the Courier’s self-assumed subtitle of 
“America’s leading labor newspaper.” That his opinion was shared 
neither by the AFL-CIO nor by the old AFL, which as early as 1945 
denounced the Courier as an ‘‘outlaw racket publication,’”’ was made 
equally apparent by Robert F. Wentworth, assistant director of the 
AFL-CIO department of public relations. Wentworth, classing the 
Courier among other netball “boilerroom” journals plaguing legit- 
imate labor, commented: 


* * * The AFL-CIO today is aware of the evil and sly 
practices of these outside groups who, feigning friendship, are 
in fact operating to the detriment of the trade union move- 
ment. 

While feathering their own nests these vulturous concerns 
are doing untold damage to the excellent relationship that 
exists between the vast majority of organized labor and 
their employers (p. 11830). 


The lifeblood of such publications, according to both Wentworth 
and Assistant Committee Counsel Robert Emmet Dunne, who made 
a study of their techniques for the committee, is the advertising they 
are able to solicit, a large amount of it from businessmen, through 
misrepresentation, unauthorized use of the AFL-CIO name, and 
assorted unfair, deceptive, and fraudulent practices. A primary 
feature of the approach is the use of high-pressure telephone selling, 
often long-distance, obviating the need for proper identification via 
letterhead. 

How vital advertising has been to the Courier’s prosperity may be 
seen from Dunne’s testimony that from 1950 through 1957 this was 
its major source of revenue, amounting to $3,580,876.10, part of it 
from nonunion firms, compared with a subscription income of 
$594,955.36, a 7-to-1 ratio. 

According to official AFL documents presented to the committee 
by Wentworth, the shady practices of the Courier’s solicitors have 
included false claims to prospects that the Courier was an AFL or 
AFL-endorsed newspaper; that they represented the AFL in putting 
out special Courier editions “in cooperation with the Victory Loan 
drive’ or to ‘‘welcome home” returning war veterans; that the 
Courier went to all 74 million AFL members (its actual circulation is 
33,000); that advertising in the Courier would finance an anti- 
Communist cleanup in the unions; or that buying space would be the 
advertiser’s best bet for maintaining “labor cooperation.” 

Other Courier soliciting gimmicks were attested to in an affidavit 
by Emmett Dean, manager of the financial and commercial division 
of the New York City Better Business Bureau, who deposed that his 
organization had over the years received more than 300 inquiries as 
to the Courier’s methods. One complaint was that the Courier had 
exploited the Samuel Gompers Centennial celebration, with which it 
had no connection; another businessman was solicited presumably 
for a half-page ad in an AFL-CIO yearbook to be distributed at its 
annual convention in Miami, although no such convention was to be 
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held there that year, and the AFL-CIO itself has made plain that the 
Courier was not sanctioned by it. 

Attempts to combat the Courier’s practices have been made not 
only by information channeled through the Better Business Bureau 
but by the Federal Trade Commission itself, which in 1952 held the 
publication guilty of unfair and deceptive practices and, in a decision 
upheld 4 years later by the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, ordered it 
to cease and desist from representing that it was endorsed by or 
otherwise connected with the AFL, and from placing ads or billing 
advertisers without bona fide orders or purchase agreements. 

The FTC complaint against the Courier, Wentworth testified, was 
issued with the full cooperation of the AFL, which itself tried un- 
successfully, both before and after the Government case, to clip the 
Courier’s wings, in actions by its executive council and other of its 
bodies in 1945, 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1954. In these moves the AFL 
called businessmen’s attention to the fact that it neither solicited nor 
accepted advertising “in any shape or form,” cited specifically fraudu- 
lent practices by Courier solicitors, and cautioned its affiliates and 
subordinate bodies against endorsing publications which did not adhere 
to the code of ethics of the International Labor Press Association of 
America. The AFL’s successor, the AFL-CIO, also took action, as 
recently as 1958 circularizing all its State and city central bodies in 
a letter which noted that certain advertising solicitors were accepting 
ads from nonunion and antiunion employers, and asked that periodi- 
cals issued or authorized by AFL-CIO State and local bodies “‘cease 
and refrain’ from accepting unsigned ads or ads of employers not 
100 percent unionized by the AFL-CIO. 

Neither the AFL-CIO, the Better Business Bureau, nor the Federal 
Trade Commission, however, has effectively stayed Raddock’s crew 
of advertising go-getters from their self-appointed rounds, as evi- 
denced by tape recordings played before the committee of long- 
distance telephone calls made by David Koota, a Courier ad solicitor, 
to officials of three nonunion firms: John D. Stevenson, vice president 
of the Dobson-Evans Co. of Columbus, Ohio; Hull Youngblood, Sr., 
president of the Southern Steel Co. of San Antonio, Tex.; and George 
A. MeNeff, president of the Falcon Manufacturing Co. of Dallas, Tex. 
Of the three calls, transcribed by the recipients as routine business 
procedure, two were made by Koota in 1957 and one, to Youngblood, 
in March 1958, just 3 months before Koota’s appearance before the 
committee. 

Ample proof of the Courier’s arrant disregard for both the FTC 
findings and the strictures of the AFL and AFL-CIO appeared in the 
substance of Koota’s spiel as laid bare in the recordings. Thus, in 
his call to Youngblood, the approach was as follows: 


Mr. Koora. Youngblood, this is Dave Koota, with the 
Courier, the American Federation of Labor Unions. 

Mr. Younasioop. Uhuh. 

Mr. Koota. How are you, Mr. Youngblood? 

Mr. Younesuoop. All right. 

Mr. Koorta. Fine. Anything I can do for you? 

Mr. Younasioop. I don’t think so; not that I know of. 

Mr. Koorta. Well, I say it for one reason, Mr. Youngblood, 
because we’ve always regarded you a friend. 
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Mr. Younasuioop. Well, I think we are. 

Mr. Koota. Youngblood, you know we’ve had our big 
convention. At the convention there was one very impor- 
tant thing came up that we are going to work on, and that is 
to get Communists out of organized labor. 

Mr. Younesioop. Huh, hmmm. 

Mr. Koora. What do you think of it? 

Mr. Younesioop. Well, I think—ah—I think they—they— 
I think that’s the element that has given you the trouble. 

Mr. Koora. Definitely. I'll tell you this, Youngblood. It’s 
gotten to a point now where not only did those Communists 
get into labor, they’ve gotten into our schools, our churches, 
and even into our State Department. 

Mr. Younesioop. Uhuh. 

Mr. Koora. And unless we do something, Youngblood, it’s 
going to affect us all in a big way. 

Now, Youngblood, you’ve always rated a friend, and if 
there’s anything at all that I could ever do for you I'll always 
work with you 100 percent. Now, Hull, all of our good 
friends in management, those we have always respected, are 
working along with us. They’re taking a space in our big 
convention paper to help us out with the expense, but I want 
you to know this, Hull, that if I ask you to take a little mone 
out of your pocket to help me, the time will come when ri 
prove to you, Hull, that we’ve got darn big pockets our- 
selves. 

I'll always work a favor back to you in dollars and cents, 
and when I do, Hull, you'll find that it’s good to have friends 
in the right places. * * * (p. 11848). 


McNeff, too, was treated to an exposition of the dangers of com- 
munism in labor unions, assured that “we’ve always regarded you as a 
friend,” and told that “we’re going to put out a convention paper 
for the American Federation of Labor unions” (p, 11852). Follow- 
ing the suggestion that he take out a quarter-page ad for $350 came 
this fragment of conversation, clearly illustrative of the Courier’s 
brand of doubletalk : 


ae McNerr. Well, who do we pay that to, or how is 
that—— 

Mr. Koora. You will get a bill and a letter of thanks di- 
rectly from the main organization, Mr. McNeff. 

Mr. McNerr. Now, is this the American Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. Koora. No, it’s going to go to the paper, the Trade 
Union Courier, which represents the American Federation 
of Labor-CIO unions. 


Mr. McNerr. Uh huh. Well, couldn’t we just make our 
checks payable to the AFL here—— 

Mr. Koora. No—— 

Mr. McNerr. And have them forward it to you? 

Mr. Koora. No; the check will be payable to the Trade 
Union Courier. 

Mr. McNerr. Oh, I see. 
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Mr. Koora. That’s the paper that represents. You see, the 
AFL doesn’t directly take anything from people. It’s the 
AFL-CI1O paper, the Trade Union Courier, which is run- 
ning this campaign. 

Mr. McNerr. I see. 

Mr. Koora. Do you follow me, Mr. McNeff ? 

Mr. McNerr. Uh huh. 

Mr. Koora. So you will get a bill directly from the main 
organization. My name, my address, and my phone number 
will be there. If anything should ever come up, Mr. McNeff, 
if I can ever do you eae if you come to me, I'll always be 
as nice to you as you were to me. 

Mr. McNerr. Well, now, is that paper published down 
here? I mean, does it get down here? 

Mr. Koora. It’s a national paper, Mr. McNeff. It’s cir- 
culated all through the area. 

Mr. McNerr. Uhhuh. And that’s the official paper of the 
AFL-CIO? 

Mr. Koora. Right. You'll see it right on the bill when you 
get it. It’s officially endorsed by over 2,000 American Fed- 
eration of Labor-CIO unions in the United States and 
Canada. Good enough, Mr. McNeff? 

Mr. McNerr. Well, I'll have to clear it with our committee 
that passes on such things, but very likely (p. 11853). 


Whereas McNeff and Youngblood were new prospects, Stevenson 
had been given a taste of another type of Courier tactic. In his ap- 
pearance before the committee he explained that his father, since de- 
ceased, had once taken a Courier ad, and that as a result he himself, 
when approached by Koota in July 1956, had taken one for $100. 

Between that time and the next telephonic request for an ad in the 
autumn of 1956, however, the company’s policy had changed, Steven- 
son explained, and all such solicitations were required to clear the 
Better Business Bureau. Although the Courier salesman was so in- 
formed, Stevenson went on, about a week later a galley proof of an 
ad arrived and so did a bill—a clear violation of the FTC’s ruling 
that the Courier refrain from seeking to exact payment for its ads 
without a prior bona fide order. 

Stevenson had read the FTC report by the time Koota called to 

ress for the money, and this extract from their recorded talk sheds 
ight on the Courier’s bland view of its critics: 


Mr. Koora. * * * Did you read the Federal Trade Com- 
mission report? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Koora. Did you understand it thoroughly ¢ 

Mr. Stevenson. Oh, I think so. 

Mr. Koora. All right; now, if you understood it thor- 
oughly then you’d know one thing, Stevenson, that we for a 
period of 5 years went on trial with that case and at the end 
of the case they said that the Trade Union Courier is offi- 
cally, endorsed by the American Federation of Labor, and 
the Trade Union Courier is the finest labor paper in the 


world. That was the decision given by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The American Federation of Labor right after 
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that picked it up and appealed the case. They didn’t like 
the decision that was handed down, and it was kicked around 
for 2 more years in order to give the American Federation 
of Labor some hand—something—they had to give them 
something so they could dro the matter completely. So 
they said the Trade Union Courier is to stop saying that 
they are the American Federation of Labor. 

ow, Stevenson, it’s only a little bit of a technicality that 
don’t mean anything at all. * * * (p. 11839). 


Koota was considerably less verbose before the committee than on 
the long distance wire with his prospects. He “wouldn’t say” that 
Stevenson had been “mistaken,” but thought there might have been 
a “misunderstanding” as to whether there had been a firm order for 
the ad. He “might have” told the people he called that he under- 
stood they were friends of the AFL-CIO but had never actually 
checked out this point; sometimes, he explained, he seeured their 
names from other labor papers so he “assumed that they were 


friendly to labor” (p. 11846). As to some of the other statements 
he had made in his sales campaigns: 


Mr. Kennepy. Who are some of the big friends, the 
friends that you had in the right places? 

Mr. Koora. I wouldn’t know, offhand. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whom did you have in mind? 

Mr. Koora. Nobody, particularly (p. 11850). 

* * * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you refer to as “our big con- 
vention paper”? 

Mr. Koora. Well, there is always a convention around 
someplace, so we usually put a convention paper out, or a 
special edition. It is just a special selling point; that is 
all it is (p. 11850). 

* * me * * 


Mr. Kennepy. You were asked, “Who is the organization 
you represent?” and your answer was, “It is the American 
Federation of Labor—CLO unions, Hull.” 

Mr. Koora. Well, I probably understood him to say, 
“What unions do you represent?” That isall. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is not what he said. 

Mr. Koora. Well, maybe I understood him to say that. 


Mr. Kennepy. You represented Max Raddock, the Trade 
Union Courier? 


Mr. Koora. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t represent labor unions? 

Mr. Koora. I might have misunderstood him, Mr. Ken- 
nedy. There could have been a misunderstanding there. I 
don’t weigh every word I say. I could not possibly weigh 
every word I say (pp. 11850-11851). 


Koota reported that he gets a 30 percent commission on the ads 
he secures for the Courier, that he does most of his selling by tele- 
phone, and that he has worked for the Courier for about 14 years, 
prior to which he served time in the penitentiary for swindling. A 
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similar experience had befallen his brother, Richard who had also 
then become a Courier employee, later switching to another such 
publication, the International Labor Record. 

That Richard shared his brother’s proclivity for fast talk as well 
was evident from another tape recording made by Stevenson, whom 
he too had approached, using the name of Rogers. Introducing him- 
self as “with the International Labor Record, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor,” Koota-Rogers had used not the anti-Communist 
theme but a new come-on, informing Stevenson that “just the other 
day,” at a place he identified simply as “down at headquarters,” a 
resolution had been passed “that we will not permit any more strikes 
through the United States of America” (p. 11843). Stevenson’s ad, 
he said, would go into a copy of the record designed to tell American 
workers “what they must do in order to get rid of strikes” (p. 11844). 

However many businessmen may have turned a deaf ear to the 
Courier’s solicitors, the $342 million garnered through their par- 
ticular technique in the 8-year period prior to the committee hearings 
was a remarkably healthy chunk of advertising revenue for a pu 
lication with but 33,000 circulation. Nor was this the only signal 
feature of the Courier’s setup. Study by Assistant Committee Counsel 
Dunne of those of its records which were obtainable revealed that 
“America’s leading labor newspaper” had not a single individual 
subscriber. Its total buyers number 82, acting on behalf of local 
unions, and 70 percent of its subscriptions go to, and are paid for 
by local 32B of the Building Service Employees’ Union, locals 342 
and 640 of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, 
and the Carpenters Brotherhood. The latter absorbs fully one-third 
of the Courier’s circulation, 5,500 copies being purchased by the inter- 
national and 5,000 more by New York locals controlled by Vice 
President Charles Johnson. The total Carpenter outlay for Courier 
subscriptions, according to Committee Investigator Karl E. Deibel, 
came to $120,677 for the years 1954 to 1957 alone. 

Equally if not more valuable than this monetary evidence of the 
Carpenters’ esteem for Max Raddock’s brand of labor journalism 
has been their continued “endorsement” of the Courier despite the 
AFL’s repeated urgings that its affiliates cancel such sponsorships 
“in order that we might be spared the embarrassment caused by the 
unethical methods and practices of this publication” (p. 11829). The 
persistent flouting of this plea by both the Carpenters and a number 
of other unions has enabled the Courier, both in its solicitations and 
in a prominent page 1 box alongside its title, to proclaim that it is 
“officially endorsed by 2,000 AFL-CIO unions in the United States 
and Canada.” 

Even so, according to Dunne’s research, this is a falsely exaggerated 
claim. As of May 1958, a month before the committee hearing, he 
reported, the Courier’s total endorsements were 417, a mere fifth 
of the number blazoned at the top of page 1 of the newspaper, and 
of these one is a multiple endorsement, by Carpenter Vice President 
Johnson, on behalf of 346 locals which he controls. 

When the FTC case against the Courier was launched in 1952, 
Dunne explained, the defendant presented evidence of its endorse- 
ment by some international unions representing 3,212 local unions; 
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the FTC sustained the Courier’s position on this point. Through 
subsequent efforts of the AFL-CIO, however, many of these endorse- 
ments were withdrawn. To ascertain just how many, committee 
investigators checked the letters of endorsement in the Courier’s files— 
being told, according to Dunne, that these were all there were—and 
also tabulated statements of union officials either directly to the AFL 
or to the committee to the effect that they had withdrawn their en- 
dorsements. Teamsters’ local endorsements—fewer than 400—were 
struck because of the union’s expulsion from the AFL-CIO some 
months prior to the final May 1958 tabulation. In cases where the 
endorser either could not be found or through time limitations, could 
not be contacted, the Courier was given the benefit of the doubt. A 
maximum of 50 unions was included for this reason, Dunne estimated, 
of which about 45 “were never contacted because we could not locate 
them” (p. 11835). These 50, plus Johnson’s 346 Carpenter locals, 
plus 2 central labor bodies representing 21 unions, make up the 
Courier’s present 417 endorsers. 

Queried about the gap between this total and that claimed by his 
publication, Raddock maintained that to “the best of my knowledge,” 
it has endorsements from over 2,900 unions and that he never re- 
ceived a “formal notification” of any withdrawals that would brin 
the number below 2,000 although he conceded that the last chec 
he made was “perhaps 3, 4, or 5 years ago” (p. 11976). While assert- 
ing that his figures did not lie, he questioned whether they were essen- 
tially of any moment: 


* * * Tf I personally had 2 weeks’ time I would bring in 
another 2,000 endorsements from A.F. of L. unions if the 
number is so important (p. 11976). 


Raddock noted that “prominently printed on the first or second 
page” of every edition of the Courier was a “notice to advertisers” 
which included a sentence he quoted as follows: 


The Trade Union Courier disclaims any affiliation with 
AFL-CIO headquarters (p. 11935). 


Copies of the Courier introduced as a committee exhibit revealed 
no such flat statement. Rather, in a box at the bottom of page 2, in 
small and closely spaced bold-face type, the “notice to advertisers” 
devoted its first two paragraphs to a blast against yearbooks, souvenir 
journals and “other alleged ‘official’ publications of city, central and 
State bodies” which perform no “useful service for the rank and 
file,” and against “irresponsible advertising solicitors” who invoked 
the Courier’s name and exploited “the official emblem of the American 
Federation in Washington.” Although stating that the Courier “does 
not engage in such actions” as claiming to represent AFL headquar- 
ters, the notice ended by indicating that the Courier was “conducting 
an investigation of such malpractices” and has “compiled a mass of 
evidence for submission to the A.F. of L. Executive Council in Wash- 
ington”—thereby implying some rapport with a group which had 
bluntly denounced its practices. 

Raddock declared that any Courier salesmen who “assert the AFL 
headquarters prestige” to solicit an ad do so “in contravention of our 
avowed policy” (p. 11951). 
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Mr. Kennepy. Do you give them any specific instructions 
not to describe themselves or give the inference that they 
represent the A.F. of L? 

Mr. Rappock. Personally, I don’t maintain any direct con- 
tact with the advertising department. My office is not located 
in the Courier. But I can state for the record that when 
most of our sales people, I would say most of them, are there 
at — 15 years, and they all know that that is our rigid 

olicy. 
7 $6 eluisin deviates, he is doing it on his own responsi- 
bility. If we knew about it, we would take prompt discipli- 
nary action, if anyone advised us on the subject (p. 11951). 


David Koota, he said, had been suspended for 4 weeks without pay 
after his appearance before the committee, adding: 


* * * We hate to do a thing like that, but he pledged him- 
self. He realized his sales talk was on the stupid side, and 
said he wouldn’t repeat it again. We are at least forgiving 
in the human sense (p. 11951). 


Raddock indicated that the same sentiment made immaterial the 
fact, pointed out to him by Committee Counsel Kennedy, that seven 
Courier employees had come straight from prison to work as his 
solicitors, including his advertising manager, who had been jailed 
for mail fraud, and others for confidence games and stock and other 
swindling. Although commenting that had he been given “any en- 
lightenment at any time concerning any of our sales people,” he 
would have been “glad to take such things under consideration,” Rad- 
dock declared : 


* * * T hire an advertising salesman for his ad-selling 
talents and nothing else but. Also, that is as another fellow 
human being, I do not ask people whether or not they have a 
jail record (p. 11952). 


He attributed most of the complaints against the Courier to jealous 
local union officials connected with competitive labor publications 
and asserted that “it comes with ill grace for the AFL to cast stones 
at the Courier” in the light of the “yearbook racket” by “publications 
sponsored by AFL subdivisions” (p. 11935). The Courier had in 
fact, he said, received encomiums both from the late William Green 
and from George Meany, although the only written evidence he sub- 
mitted on this score was dated 1940, when the Courier was approxi- 
mately 4 years old. 

Whatever outside opinions of the Courier may have been, it has 
proved a profitable personal lode for Raddock, the sole stockholder, 
and his brothers, Bert and Charles, its other principal officers. In 
the same 8-year period when its advertising revenue was some $314 
million and its iiherataoons income some $514,000, the three Raddocks 
received $683,958.87 in salaries, travel expenses and hotel and restau- 
rant bills paid. 

An instance of the close identity of the Raddock and Courier for- 
tunes unearthed by committee investigation was a 1955 check for 
$1,750 from local 342 of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, marked 
“Trade Union subscription for the Grand Union and Food Fair 
Stores,” but made payable to Maxwell C. Raddock. The Courier’s 
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records reflected receipt of neither the check nor cash of a similar 
amount around that time. Raddock identified the endorsement on 
the back of the check as his but didn’t recall receiving it, and it was 
not declared on his income tax. 

Emmett Dean of the New York City Better Business Bureau de- 
posed in his affidavit that, in an interview in July 1945, Raddock had 
told him that 8 or 9 percent of the Courier’s profits were “distributed 
to unions to make up losses incurred when the unions gave up print- 
ing their own annual journals to accept the Trade Union Courier as 
their official publication” (p. 11955). On the basis of the commit- 
tee’s scrutiny of the Courier’s books, Assistant Counsel Dunne was 
asked : 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Dunne, this is a completely personal 
operation, is it not? 

Mr. Dunne. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. None of this money goes to any charitable 
organization; none of it goes to any labor union as such? 

Mr. Dunne. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And none of it goes to any fund to fight 
Communism or anything like that ! 

Mr. Dunne. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is a completely personally owned and 
operated business; is that right 

Mr. Dunne. And operated for profit; yes, sir (p. 11821). 


In contrast to his dim view of the Courier’s critics, Raddock’s regard 
for its admirers, and theirs for him, was indeed bright. This re- 
ciprocal devotion was notably manifested when, in 1950, Raddock 
found inadequate a small printshop he had operated under the name 
of Feature Press and decided to build a large printing plant in 
Yonkers, N.Y., forming for the purpose a corporation called World 
Wide Press Syndicate, Inc. 

His own investment in this new enterprise, one of whose activities 
was to print the Courier, was the old equipment and good will of 
Feature Press, which he valued at $30,050, and for which in return he 
received all World Wide’s capital stock. The lion’s share of the 
financing, $318,000, was achieved, however, in two mortgages total- 
ing $105,000 and by the sale of $213,000 in debenture bonds to union 
officials and their relatives, to international and local unions and 
union welfare funds, and a minor portion of it, $12,500, to people 
with no known connection with labor organizations. 

Of particular interest to the committee was the bond and mortgage 
financing. Dunne’s analysis of this aspect of the venture showed that : 

(1) $50,000 in World Wide Press bonds are personally held 
by local and international officers of the three unions—Carpenters, 
Meat Cutters, and Building Service Employees—which account for 
25,689 of the Courier’s 33,000 circulation, or are held by their wives 
and other relatives. In the case of some $18,000 of these bonds neither 
buyer nor seller was able to produce proof of actual payment, and 
strong circumstantial evidence pointed to at least partial payment 
via salary checks issued to Courier employees. This was also the 
case with most of the $5,000 in bonds held by John O’Rourke, head 
of local 282 and joint council 16 of the Teamsters, and subsequently 
repurchased by Raddock. 
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(2) The first mortgage of $70,000 is jointly held by Meat Cutters 
locals 640 and 342, for years controlled by Max Block and his brother 
Louis, whose son and wife are among the above-mentioned personal 
bondholders. It may be noted that after the start of the committee 
hearings both Blocks relinquished their erip on the union, Max as 
head of both locals, and Louis as trustee of their pension and welfare 
fund. Both also refused to answer the questions of a New York 
grand jury looking into misuse of the two locals’ funds. 

(3) The second mortgage of $35,000 was taken by the welfare fund 
of local 284 of the Laundry Workers International just prior to its 

oing out of existence to be replaced by an international welfare 
und, and local 284’s books show no record of the transfer of this 
asset. 

The first mortgage, Dunne testified, was originally taken by the 
welfare funds of the two Meat Cutters locals, but in 1956, around the 
time of the Douglas subcommittee inquiry into such funds, the assets 
of both Meat Cutters funds were sold to the locals themselves. By 
this time, Dunne said, World Wide Press had been in default on the 
mortgage, both principal and interest, for a number of years. To 
finance the purchase of the mortgage from their own welfare funds, 
the two locals had to borrow from a bank, an arrangement supervised 
by the Block brothers. 

The second mortgage had an even more complicated history, Dunne 
continued. Local 284 of the Laundry Workers, a Jersey City, N.J., 
local with some 5,500 members, originally had its own welfare fund, 
which expired on September 1, 1952, having been required to join a 
new international welfare fund which had been set up. No require- 
-~_ was made, however, that its assets be transferred to the new 

und. 

These assets, acquired despite the knowledge of the local fund’s im- 
ane demise, included not only the $35,000 second mortgage on the 

ress, acquired in August 1952, but $50,000 in Press bonds, bought 
during 1951. Both purchases had been negotiated by Max Raddock 
and Jacob Friedland, counsel for both local 284 and the defunct 
welfare fund. 

Up to June 1952, Dunne reported, several small interest payments 
were made on the bonds, totaling $1,363.03. After that date, how- 
ever, no more such payments were forthcoming from Raddock, while 
no payments of any sort were ever made on the interest or principal 
of the mortgage; with the accrued interest, the value of both assets 
as of the time of the committee hearings was slightly over $100,000. 

The : _ of the ownership of this substantial sum remains 
unsolved, Dunne testified. Laundry work is a transient trade, he 
pointed out, and it would be difficult to ascertain how many of the 
paae who helped build up the local welfare fund which bought the 

onds and the mortgage are still members of local 284; no attempt 
was made to liquidate and divide the assets among the fund’s bene- 
ficiaries. 

Further, Dunne added, an examination of the books and records of 
local 284 showed no evidence that these moneys were ever listed as an 
asset of the local, or in its financial statement, or even in the minutes 
of the executive board or general membership meetings. The actual 
bands, he noted, are in the physical possession of the union’s chief 
officers. 
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Attorney Jacob Friedland, who might have shed light on the trans- 
action, could not be reached to be served with a subpena, Dunne testi- 
fied. In an interview several months prior to the committee hearings, 
however, he had commented as follows, Dunne recalled: 


* * * T asked Mr. Friedland several months ago when I in- 
terviewed him, since he was counsel for local 284 and was 
counsel for the defunct welfare fund, who owned this money 
and if in event Raddock paid the money what disposition 
would be made of it. He stated that the money was not the 
property of local 284, and it was the property of the defunct 
welfare fund, and the disposition of the money would be 
made upon the receipt of it (p. 11792). 


Friedland, Dunne noted, had himself been cited by the Douglas 
subcommittee as the recipient of welfare-fund money under question- 
able circumstances. 

Subsequent to Dunne’s testimony the chairman received the follow- 
ing telegram from Winfield Chasmar, local 284’s president: 


Immediate action being instituted to recover moneys in- 
vested in World Wide Press. Original investment made in 
good faith to promote cause of labor journalism. Failure to 
pay interest on investment and general bad faith now evi- 
dent makes action necessary to protect welfare of our mem- 
bers. Appreciate your acknowledging this action in the rec- 
ord of your hearings (p. 11859). 


If Raddock’s mortgage financing was complex, his bond financing 
was no less so. Among the larger individual bondholdings, the 
biggest. block, $16,000, is held by Thomas Shortman, vice president of 
local 82B of the Building Service Employees, and $5,000 by the presi- 
dent of that union, David Sullivan; in both cases the payments were 
made by personal check. Bonds in the amount of $5,000 are respec- 
tively held by the wife and sister-in-law of Carpenter Vice President 
Johnson, in the first case paid for by Johnson’s personal check, in the 
second case by $4,181.25 in cash, by unidentified checks totaling 
$476.65, and by a $342.10 Trade Union Courier check made payable 
to Raddock. 

The bonds held by the Louis Block family total $15,000, $5,000 
issued to his wife under her maiden name, and $10,000 to his son, 
of which $6,000 was transferred from his sister. Despite Block’s 
statement to committee investigators that he had paid for these pur- 
chases by check to Raddock, he was unable to produce the check, nor 
did an inspection of his bank accounts indicate any withdrawal 
around the time of the transaction. 

World Wide’s own records were equally unfruitful, Dunne testified, 
on this score as on others: 


There are great gaps in the financial records for the 
period of 1950 through 1953, which would be the crucial 
period in which we are involved, the issuance of these 
bonds. There are thousands of canceled checks which have 
not been supplied, although subpenaed. The claim is that 
they no longer have them, or they can’t locate them 
(p. 11796). 
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One possible clue to the method of payment for the $5,000 bond 
purchased in the name of Block’s wife was available, however. In 
the cash receipts book maintained by Raddock for the bond account, 
Dunne explained, was a notation on May 8, 1950, showing that a 
$5,000 deposit had been made for the purchase of these bonds. Com- 
mittee investigators, obtaining a copy of the deposit ticket from the 
bank, noticed that it was made up of a series of 13 checks amountin 
to $2,700.34 and 5 checks amounting to $2,299.66, drawn in odd 
amounts but altogether totaling exactly $5,000. 

Although the investigators had very few canceled checks from 
Raddock’s enterprises for 1950, Dunne added, they did have the pay- 
roll accounts, and an inspection of these showed that checks in 
amounts identical to the series of 13 checks listed on the deposit ticket 
had been drawn as salary for 13 Courier employees a few days before 
the deposit in the bond account, and that all these had cleared the 
bank the next business day after the $5,000 deposit. Dunne testified : 


* * * Based on that circumstantial evidence, 13 identical 
checks, we came to the conclusion that the deposit that went 
to make up the $5,000 purchase for Louis Block’s wife was 
from money from Raddock’s own enterprise (p. 11797). 


Because the actual salary checks were not obtainable by the investi- 
gators, Dunne said they were unable to ascertain the endorsements. 
The other five checks which made up the difference in the $5,000 could 
not be traced. 

Handled in similar fashion, Dunne testified, was the payment for 
the $6,000 in bonds held by Block’s sister and later transferred to his 
son, as well as the payment for the $5,000 in bonds held by O’Rourke of 
the Teamsters, who in an affidavit filed with the committee said that 
he would claim his privilege under the fifth amendment in answer to 
questions on this matter. 

For the O’Rourke bonds, Dunne reported, only $5.97 in cash was 
deposited in the World Wide account, with the remainder made up of 
7 unidentified checks and 18 which came from various Raddock 
enterprises; as for the bonds for Block’s sister, a $6,000.14 deposit 
on the date they were issued was made up of $28.75 in cash, 4 uniden- 
tified checks totaling $844.11, and 20 checks from the Raddock en- 
tespriaee totaling $5,127.28. 

long with this $6,000 in bonds later transferred to him, Louis 
Block’s son held an additional $4,000 worth, showing on the books asa 
transfer from four $1,000 bonds personally bought and later re- 
demed by four officers of Butchers Union Local 174. Affidavits by 
two of these purchasers, covering all four of them, deposed that this 
redemption was made in turn for their proposal that their union 
purchase a $5,000 bond instead. Although these individuals got 
their money back, Dunne said, there was no record that World Wide 
had obtained payment for the transfer of their bonds to Block’s son. 

Another transaction which also appeared to be an outright gift, and 
for which World Wide showed no record of payment, was a $3,000 
bond aah by Morris Horn, business manager of Meat Cutters 
Local 627. Horn testified that he could not recall where he got the 
money to pay for the bonds, but variously opined that it could have 
been out of either his own or borrowed funds, although he could 
not recall from whom he might have borrowed, or, if it were his own 
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cash, whether he had obtained it from a bank account. He kept no 
books or records, Horn asserted, and further, the year he bought the 
bonds he had also acquired a home, and he had either “left” or “de- 
stroyed” his canceled checks and check stubs in his former apartment 
or just didn’t know what had happened to them. 


Senator Ervin. As far as you knew, these just vanished 
into thin air? 
Mr. Horn. That is correct, Senator (p. 11807). 


The reaction of both Max Raddock and his brother Bert, business 
manager of the Courier, to the disclosures by committee investigators 
of some of the methods of financing the World Wide Press was a mix- 
ture of indignant denial and sorrowful reproach at any “inferences” 
of wrongdoing. 

Bert Raddock, who testified first, explained that at the time the 
Courier and the Press occupied the same premises, and that “ex- 
changes” between the two were a normal procedure. A bond pur- 
chaser, he noted, might pay either in cash or by check, perhaps made 
out to his brother or to cash, and this would be turned into “our office.” 
If the Courier were short of money for expenses, including payroll ex- 
panete, its checks would go into the Press account in exchange for 
cash, 


Senator Ervin. * * * If the bond account got a check, it 
would strike me that instead of cashing that check and bring- 
ing the cash back there, that you would deposit it in the bank. 

r. Rappock. Unless it was after hours, Senator. You see, 
it looks like it was not the best kind of procedure. But this 
is hindsight on my part. I can’t recall that. 

Senator Ervin. Even after hours, though, you could find 
it difficult to get a check cashed yourself. 

Mr. Rappocx. I agree with you, Senator. Hereafter there 
cannot be such occurrences, because now it is highlighted by 
something like this, for which I am thankful. 

Senator Ervin. It seems to me it would be much simpler, 
and I think it would be a more normal thing, if you have two 
separate corporations, presumably with two separate bank 
accounts, and if one was going to borrow from the other, it 
seems to me what you would do would be to have an ex- 
change of checks. 

That is, if World Wide wants to loan money to the Cour- 
ier, they would draw a check on their bank account and that 
check would be deposited. 

It seems to me that you used, to me, an abnormal way of 
doing business to complicate simplicity (p. 11814). 


Raddock asserted that it was a “rather unfair” inference that the 
Courier would have paid for any individual bond purchases “be- 
cause to my knowledge I don’t know of any individual who received 
a bond without paying therefor” (p. 11812). Reminded of the marked 
reticence of the bondholders about revealing how they had acquired 


the bonds, and in some cases their reliance upon the fifth amendment, 
he declared : 


Mr. Ravpocx. I wish they wouldn’t, Senator. I wish they 
wouldn’t. They have nothing to hide insofar as any trans- 
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action with Courier or World Wide. This is one thing we do 
intend to establish before this committee. I know that we 
will be given that opportunity, Senator, so I have heard. 

Senator Ervin. Every one of them who has been here so 
far, as near as I can recall, has either pleaded the fifth 
amendment, or he has shown himself to be the possessor of one 
of the most complete “forgetteries” of any human being who 
has ever been before the committee. 

Mr. Rappocx. I would say that the pleading of the fifth 
amendment is their personal privilege. However, I would 
plead with them that insofar as the Courier and World 
Wide are concerned, that they please not avail themselves 
of the fifth amendment. 

Senator Ervin. The committee echoes that supplication 
and prayer. 

Mr. Rappocx. I am glad to know we are working together, 
Senator (p. 11815). 


Brother Max even more emphatically denied the inference that the 
bondholders did not pay for their purchases. The results of the com- 
mittee’s inspection of his obtainable records notwithstanding, he main- 
tained that “nothing has been shown of any wrongdoing in these bond 
sales” (p. 11936). 

Max Raddock declared: 


* * * not one penny comes from any suspicious quarter, nor 
was it given under suspicious circumstances, nor any sort of 
a gift of a bond given. 

I declare that again unhesitatingly, unequivocally, not out 
of consideration only for myself but all the good people who 
purchased bonds (p. 11950). 


He distinctly recalled having personally sold John O’Rourke his 
$5,000 in bonds and the circumstances under which the sale took place. 
O’Rourke, he said, was laid up with a heart attack for 6 months, and 
some of his friends had told Raddock that he “would like visitors.” 
Raddock also unerringly recalled that O’Rourke “unequivocally paid 
for every single penny of those bonds, didn’t get a cut rate nor any 
privileged arrangement” (p. 11945). On the not unimportant detail 
of whether the payment had been by check or in cash, however, Rad- 
dock’s memory did not serve him. 

He declared his willingness to “accept as correct” the statement 
that payment for a number of the Press bonds was received in pay- 
rolls and other checks from the Courier, has asserted that “when 
money was again available,” the “loan” thus obtained by the Courier 
was “repaid by corporate check” and deposited in the bond account. 

However ambitious its initial financing, the first 4 years of the 
World Wide Press were fiscally inconspicuous, according to Assistant 
Committee Counsel Dunne, showing a $221,000 total loss. The next 2 
years, however, made up for it; from February 1955 to 1957, Dunne 
testified, the profit was $224,000. 

In 1957 alone, Dunne noted, World Wide’s gross sales amounted to 
$710,000; a total of 41 percent of this business came from its two 
principal customers, Food Fair Stores, Inc., of Philadelphia, and a 
second group of chain store accounts including A. & P. and Grand 
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Union—all of which chains have contracts with the Meat Cutters. 
World Wide prints the throwaways for these stores, listing the prices 
of store items on a day-to-day basis. 

It was also during the profitmaking period of the Press that Rad- 
dock was engaged in a particularly large financial transaction with the 
Carpenters, and that his good friends in the top echelon of that union 
came handsomely to his aid and comfort. : 

The origins of this transaction, according to Assistant Committee 
Counsel Paul J. Tierney, stemmed back to late 1953, when, on De- 
cember 8, Raddock wrote General President Maurice Hutcheson con- 
firming an agreement to write a biography of his late father and to 
publick and furnish 6,000 copies of it for distribution to the brother- 
hood’s next convention in November 1954. The price for this en- 
deavor was to be $25,000, and Raddock noting that “we will all be 
‘burning the midnight oil’ for the next 8 months,” foresaw no difli- 
culties in achieving the task in time: 


God and the elements willing, we feel confident the Biog- 
raphy will be published ahead of the convention deadline, 
per the wishes expressed by all of your fellow officers at our 
recent meeting. Our work is getting under way and will 
proceed without a moment’s letup from here on in. * * * no 
more eloquent testimonial or memorial to the good name of 
the late illustrious President of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters has ever been projected * * * (exhibit 15). 


Raddock’s request for “early receipt” of the international’s check 
for $25,000, “in line with the ae procedure and practice per- 
taining to authorized biographies,” was fulfilled just a month later, 
and the Carpenters were similarly accommodating when he next 
informed them that another $25,000 would be needed to help him in 
his research. 

By the November 1954 deadline, however, Raddock had not yet pro- 
duced one copy of his magnum opus. Undismayed by this failure, 
the Carpenters then arranged for him to publish 50,000 of the biog- 
oso to be disseminated to libraries, schools, labor officials, and 
others; for this expanded effort, Raddock was to receive $200,000, or 
$4 ond copy, with an initial downpayment of $100,000 and the other 
half after the total 56,000 books contracted for were printed and deliv- 
ered. The new agreement was made on February 14, 1955, and the 
books were to be delivered by March 31, a month and a half later. 

Such was the Carpenters’ regard for the official chronicler of their 
late leader, however, that they gave him half of the initial $100,000 
downpayment on January 31, 2 weeks before the contract was made, 
paying the other half the day of the contract itself. On the March 31 
delivery date, with the books still undelivered, Raddock received 
arisen. $50,000, and on November 30, 1955, the fourth installment of 

,000. 

By that time, of the 56,000 copies contracted for, Raddock had 
finally come up with 5,000 copies, and even those were not printed at 
his own plant. Thus, while still in default of 51,000 copies, he had 


already been the recipient of a quarter of a million dollars in Car- 
penter union funds for the project. 
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The brotherhood’s unflagging faith in Raddock next manifested 
itself on February 24, 1956, when, with still no more than the 5,000 
books printed, they paid him $50,000 more to ? aerianer 10,000 additional 
copies, thus setting the cost per copy at $5, a dollar increase. The next 
month Raddock turned up 3,100 more books, again not printed at his 
own plant, making a total of 8,100 to date. 

The Carpenters’ largess was not yet at an end, however. In Janu- 
ary 1957 they paid Raddock another $10,000 to produce 2,000 more 
books, thus siding a grand total of $310,000 paid out, 68,000 books 
ordered, and 8,100 actually printed. 

In June 1957 Raddock came up with 10,000 more books, also printed 
elsewhere than on his own premises, remaining in default of 49,900 
copies until the committee lmaneliod its investigation in November 
1957. At that point he put on a burst of speed, the next month pro- 
ducing 16,000 copies of the biography in an inexpensive paper-back 
edition, in January and February of 1958 40,000 hard-cover copies, 
and in February 1958 13,000 more paper-back copies. By the time of 
ihe een hearings he was still in default of 9,900 hard-cover 

cS. 

Testimony by both Carpenter President Hutcheson and Second Vice 
President Blaier, as well as an inspection of the documents relating 
to this 4-year-long negotiation, including the minutes of the union’s 
executive board and the agreements and correspondence with Raddock, 
shed little light on the motivations behind the Carpenters’ extraordi- 
nary openhandedness, but confirmed their apparently inexhaustible 
store of patience with this project and a view of their responsibilities 
as stewards of the union’s funds which was, at the very least, slipshod. 

Among the documents was a letter of December 24, 1953, from the 
Carpenters’ general secretary, Albert E. Fisher, since deceased, to all 
members of the union’s executive board, seeking their approval of the 
book project and pointing out that the $25,000 cost included not only 
the writing but the publishing and printing. This letter, Assistant 
Committee Counsel Tierney noted, received a favorable response, but 
its key point of interest was that it was written 2 weeks after Raddock 
had a written Hutcheson confirming the book agreement. 

A second pertinent document was an excerpt from the minutes of 
an executive board meeting of February 22, 1954, at which, Tierne 
reported, the board was “aequainted with the book proposal generally” 
(p. 11885) but no specifics were set forth. This meeting took place a 
month after Raddock had already received his first $25,000. 

The minutes of another meeting on May 18, 1954, showed that the 
board was advised of “satisfactory progress” on the book, and a brief 

enciled memo by Fisher that same day noted payment to Raddock of 

25,000. This, Tierney testified, was the only record that could be 
found of approval of this second payment for Raddock’s asserted ad- 
ditional research needs. 

Although the original agreement had set the union’s November 1954 
convention as the deadline for delivery of the 6,000 books, no irrita- 
tion was manifested on that occasion at the book’s nonappearance, 
according to the minutes of another board meeting on February 10, 
1955. This, indeed, was the meeting at which 50,000 more books were 
authorized, with a resolution to disseminate them “in a suitable form 
to interested members of the general public, libraries, and educational 
institutions throughout the world” (p. 11886). 
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Four days later, on February 14, 1955, another set of minutes 
showed, came the meeting at which the Carpenters agreed to pay 
Raddock the $200,000 for the added 50,000 books. This get-together 
was not of the board proper but of a Hutcheson-appointed committee 
to discuss the bienaielet deat; those present to talk with Raddock were 
Blaier, Fisher, general treasurer Chapman, and board member John- 
son. The minutes, handwritten, made no reference to Raddock’s de- 
fault to date on the 6,000 books, simply noting that the “deadline” had 
been moved up from the previous November to 6 weeks hence—March 
31, 1955. The Carpenters’ committee agreed on an immediate 
$100,000 downpayment and specified that the other half would be paid 
“after” either the Brotherhood had received the total 56,000 books or 
“such number” was “distributed,” while Raddock agreed to perform 
the contract by March 31 and to furnish Fisher with a “bound list of 
names and addresses to whom copies of the book shall be forwarded” 

. 11888). 

CP. overal points about this meeting may be noted. First, although it 
was held February 14, half of the $100,000 downpayment had alread 

been given to Raddock by a check dated January 31, 1955; second, 
Raddock delivered no books by the March 31 deadline, although he 
received half of the $100,000 balance on that date; third, his promised 
“list” did not materialize until February 1958, a mere 3 years later. 

Two other documents rounded out these uncommon archives. Il- 
lustrative of president Hutcheson’s casual way with his union’s money 
was a simple authorization slip initialed by him on February 24, 1956, 
approving the payment to Raddock of a totally separate $50,000 for 
10,000 more books, at a time when he was still in default of all but 
5,000 of the 56,000 copies ordered up to then. Tlustrative of Rad- 
dock’s ability to be unsentimental toward his friends was a letter from 
his secretary, Rhoda Quasha, to Hutcheson on December 28, 1956, 
noting fulfillment of a request for 2,000 copies and enclosing a bill for 
$10,000, or at the rate of $5 per copy. 

This letter had two noteworthy aspects. First, the 2,000 copies 
came out of those already paid for. Second, Miss Quasha wrote 
Hutcheson that Raddock had advised her that he and Hutcheson had 
discussed the possibility of a reduced rate for the books “as soon as 
you authorized a very substantial order” (p. 11889). The 66,000 
copies already ordered by this time—of which he had thus far pro- 
duced only 8,100—apparently did not meet Raddock’s notions of 
“substantial.” 

Payment of this new $10,000 was nevertheless authorized by Hutche- 
son in another brief initialed slip. 

Both Hutcheson and second vice president Blaier conceded that they 
had made no attempt to find out independently from any other pub- 
lisher or writer what the cost of bringing out the biography might be, 
and other of their responses to committee questioning likewise indi- 
cated a highly offhand attitude toward the resources of their member- 


ship. 

Baier, one of those who had approved the $100,000 downpayment 
for Raddock on February 14, 1955, was asked how it happened that 
half this amount had been given to Raddock 2 weeks earlier : 


Mr. Kennepy. How could you get approval on February 
14, for paying a check that is dated January 31? 
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Mr. Buarer. Well, there was a reason I presume by the 
general treasurer and secretary to date it January 31, but 
if you look on the back of it, it was transmitted to him by 
our late departed general secretary, I believe somewhere in 
the neighborhood of February 14 or 10, when he got the other 
$50,000. He got the $100,000 at that one time. 

Mr. Kennepy. On February 14? 

Mr. Buarer. I believe that is close enough, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why was the check made out some 2 weeks 
prior to the time you had approval of it ? 

Mr. Brater. I don’t know (p. 12065). 


Blaier’s enthusiasm for the biography nonetheless remained 
quenched : 


We are not literary artists nor are we book reviewers; no, 
sir. We had faith in Mr. Raddock, and I still have it, that 
he gave us a good product, and we have 80,000 books, and I 
think we have value received. 

Mr. Kennepy. * * * That, of course, is not your money, 
Mr. Blaier. It is the Carpenters’ money. 

Mr. Buater. That is right (p. 12065). 


President Hutcheson was asked: 


Mr. Kennepy. Will you tell the committee why—this is 
a period of time when you were general president—you paid 
him $250,000 to produce 56,000 ks and the most he pro- 
duced some 2 years later were 5,000 books? 

Mr. Hurcurson. Mr. Kennedy, this whole transaction has 
been handled by our general executive board, and because 
of my relationship I have been reluctant to get into it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are international president, Mr, 
Hutcheson ? 

Mr. Hurcueson. I am international president, that is cor- 
rect, and the general executive board, when the book was 
completed, felt very well satisfied with the project. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is chairman of the executive board? 

Mr. Hurcueson. I am. 

Mr. Kennepy. Don’t you think you have some responsi- 
bility as chairman of the executive board and international 
president, to be giving somebody like Mr. Raddock $250,000 
and getting nothing in return? 

Mr. Hutcueson. I most assuredly do, and I try to respect 
my responsibility in every way (p.12107). 

This avowal notwithstanding, Hutcheson conceded that when he 
personally authorized $50,000 more for Raddock on February 24, 
1956—after Raddock had already received $250,000 and produced only 
5,000 of the 56,000 books ordered to date—he “did not realize that the 
books had not been printed” (p. 12108) ; that when he paid Raddock 
$10,000 more in January 1957 he 2,000 more books on receipt of Miss 
Quasha’s letter, “he had no way of knowing” how Secretary Fisher, 
who had ordered this batch, and who had just died, had made the 
arrangement, “so I OK'd that bill to be paid” (p. 12108) ; and that it 
was not until 1957, 3 years after his original agreement with Raddock, 
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that he “received information at that time that the book was being 
distributed very slowly” (p. 12111). 

This information, Hutcheson testified, was gleaned from a survey 
made in the Brotherhood’s home State of Indiana: 


Mr. Kennepy. Why did you havea survey made? 

Mr. Hurcueson. To determine—the survey originally 
started to determine what the reaction of the book was, 
which, of course, then brought out the number of books that 
had been distributed. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much did you pay for the survey? 

Mr. Hutcueson. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Some $2,900? 

Mr. Hurcueson. Possibly so. I don’t recall the exact 
figures. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you find in the survey that, out of 907 

eople that were supposed to receive the book, only 39 were 
own to have received the book ? 

Mr. Hurtcneson. Well, whatever the report was, Mr. 
Kennedy. I don’t have it before me (p. 12111). 


Hutcheson declared that the survey, made in 1957, was based on the 
“list” Raddock had agreed to furnish in 1955 of those to whom he was 
sending the book. Under questioning he said, however, that this list 
“evidentially was the list he intended to mail the books to” and that 
the list of those who had actually received the book did not reach his 
hands until February 1958, 3 months after the committee started its 
inquiry. 

Mr. Kennepy. Based on the information you have so far, 
do you intend to recommend to the board that some legal 
action be taken against Mr. Raddock for defrauding the 
Carpenters ? 

Mr. Hurcueson. I could make no comment on that until 
I review it myself and read the testimony. I haven't at- 
tended all of these hearings. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you haven’t reviewed the testimony? 

Mr. Hurcueson. Not completely, no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, you know what the situation is. Cer- 
tainly it has been brought to your attention. Certainly you 
must be interested, being the international president. You 
say you haven’t enough information yet to be able to deter- 
mine whether you are going to take any legal action against 
Mr. Raddock ? 

Mr. Hurcueson. I cannot make any commitment in that 
respect, Mr. Kennedy. I said it is a case to be reviewed by 
our general executive board who instituted this project, and 
this and any other subjects that are considered in this hear- 
ing (p. 12112). 

One fact over which Hutcheson displayed more certainty was the 
source of the $310,000 Raddock had received, overall, for the book: 


Senator Curtis. From what account was this $310,000 
paid? Was it your general account ? 
Mr. Hutcueson. From the general fund; yes, sir. 
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Senator Curtis. And that is made up from the remissions 
that are made by local carpenters’ unions ? 

Mr. Hurcueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What determines how much money they 
contribute to the international ? 

Mr. Hurcueson. The local unions? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Hutcueson. The per capita tax ? 

Senator Curtis. Yes, the per capita tax. 

Mr. Hurcurson. The membership decides themselves on a 
per capita tax. Atthe present time it is $1.25. 

Senator Curtis. How often? 

Mr. Hurcueson. A month (p. 12109). 


With an estimated membership of over 800,000, the Carpenters col- 
lect at least $1 million monthly this way—no small reserve from which 
to draw for grandiose biography projects. 

Hutcheson was asked why he has had “such a friendly relation- 
ship” with Raddock, and whether Raddock had performed “some 
special tasks” for him. Although he answered this in the negative, 
the Carpenter president refused to answer whether Raddock had 
performed any illegal act for him or on behalf of the union, or had 
been engaged by him to perform “personal services” of any nature 
whatsoever and been paid out of union funds, Hutcheson basing his 
refusal to reply on the ground that the questions “might be claimed 
to relate to or aid the prosecution of the case in which I am under 
indictment” (p. 12114). 

Equally of interest with the basic arrangements Raddock was able 
to effect with the Carpenters on the book deal was the way in which 
he went about implementing it. From the testimony of some half 
a dozen witnesses, some his own employees, a number of highly per- 
tinent points emerged: 

(1) No copies of the book were printed at his own plant until 
after the committee investigation began; (2) attempts were made to 
hide this fact by the predating of a number of letters; (3) the book 
itself was a substantial plagiarism; (4) despite the Carpenters’ pay- 
ment for all the copies, Raddock was also paid by some of the re- 
cipients; and (5) much of the Carpenters’ money for the project went 
to pay off his business debts. 

Testimony on the first point was furnished by Stahley Thompson, 
head of a New York firm of graphic designers which produces books 
for publishers and industrial clients, and which turned out all 8,100 
copies of the Hutcheson biography printed before June 1957. 
Thompson testified that he was first approached by Raddock early 
in 1955 with a proposition to produce an “advance run” of 5,000 
copies “to meet some special event” of the Carpenters Brotherhood, 
and a “secondary run” of some 60,000 to 65,000 copies. 

Ultimately, Thompson recalled, his company produced just 8,100 
copies—a first printing of 5,000 from type supplied by Raddock and 
the remainder, from plates, in a second printing. The type, he said, 
arrived in November 1955, was set, and kept for approximately a 
year—during which time, he noted, no books could have been printed 
elsewhere with the same illustrations used. 
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Thompson reported two incidents during the course of his dealings 
with Raddock which provided some insight into Raddock’s method 
of operation. One was a conversation early in their acquaintance: 


* * * he mentioned the fact that a friend of his in the 
binding business asked why we didn’t use a certain plant in 
Massachusetts. I said, “Well, I didn’t think it was a plant 
to us because it was a nonunion plant,” and he said “Well, 
the prices would be cheaper, wouldn’t they?” and I said, 
“Yes, but we wouldn’t use the plant.” Not for this book, 
and although we do work in that plant, and I don’t want 
to infer we don’t. But on this book we wouldn’t and that 
was the conversation. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was even urging you to get the book 
produced in a nonunion shop, where it would be cheaper? 

Mr. Tompson. I can’t say he was urging, but the sug- 
gestion was there. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was suggesting that to you? 

Mr. THompson. It seemed that way at the time, and I 
know I was a little amazed (p. 11881). 


A second Thompson memory was that he had had difficulty getting 
his money from Raddock, which, he said, had caused him to hold on 
to Raddock’s type for a year; ultimately, he recalled, he released the 
type and he took a $338 loss. 

The most illuminating part of Thompson’s testimony, in view of 
the $4 and $5 per copy cost of Raddock’s book to the Carpenters, was 
his recollection of the prices he had quoted to Raddock when they 
discussed two runs involving some 65,000 to 70,000 books in all. 
Thompson testified that he estimated he could do the work, with a 10 
percent profit to himself, for anywhere from 64 cents to $1.10 per 
copy, depending on the type of hard-cover binding and number of 
illustrations used, and on whether composition, packaging and mail- 
ing costs and so on were included. Had he produced the 68,000 copies 
for which Raddock received $310,000 from the Carpenters, Thomp- 
son declared, the cost at its most expensive, including profit, ala 
have been around $75,000. Adding to this figure the $50,000 given 
Raddock for research, the total cost would have been $125,000—or 
$185,000 less than Raddock actually garnered. 

Even the $50,000 research item, Thompson testified from his 
knowledge of the field, was impressive. Noting that some authors 
receive a good deal of money because of their ability, while others 
receive very little, he declared that he had known of some 320-page 
books written for only $750, while at the other end of the scale, in 
the case of a company history appearing in an 814 by 11 book—twice 
the size of Raddock’s—and involving at least 2 years of research and 
an expense production job of 8 to 9 months, the research and writ- 
— came to less than $25,000. 

urther, said Thompson, he could have turned out all 68,000 copies 
if the Raddock book, after receipt of the manuscript, in a maximum of 
6 months, as opposed to the 4 years which elapsed before Raddock’s 
Satan agreement with the Carpenters produced any quantitative 
results. 
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Thompson was asked : 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * looking at the figures here as to what 
Mr. Raddock received for the work that he did on this book, 
what would your conclusion be, Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. It is rather embarrassing. I think he did 
very well on it. 

Senator Ervry. Your conclusion would be that writing a 
biography at such at standard of pay would be a pretty good 
business to follow; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. TuHomrson. You could retire rapidly (p. 11882). 


Although Raddock’s own World Wide Press was in operation the 
year before he launched the biography project, no copies of it were 
printed there until around Thanksgiving of 1957, some 2 weeks after 
the committee began its inquiry. Testimony on this score was ar 
plied by Ben Kushner, operator of the papercutting department of the 
Press, employed there since June 1953, and by Max Perlman, an em- 
ployee since 1952 and the plant’s pressroom foreman, who as such han- 
dled the actual printing of the Hutcheson book when it was finally 
undertaken on the remises, 


Kushner testified that the first activity at the plant regarding the 
book occurred at the end of November 1957, at which time paper was 
ordered for its printing. 


Mr. Kennepy. Was it explained to you at that time that 
there was a rush job that was needed, that was necessary ? 
Mr. Kusuner. Well, I would say that we were going to 


push it through, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it understood that it was a rush job? 

Mr. Kusuner. Yes, sir (p. 11867). 
* 


= * * * ™ * 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * from the time you went to work, no 
books were printed at World Wide Press entitled “Portrait 
of An American Labor Leader: William L. Hutcheson,” from 
the time you went to work until November of 1957? 

Mr. Kusuner. As far as I know, no books were printed. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the magnitude of the job was such 
that you would have to know about it if it was going on, is 
that right ? 


Mr. Kusuner. Yes, I would (p. 11868). 


Perlman, too, recalled the hectic atmosphere at the plant when the 
book run began, noting: 


* * * We only had one press to print it on, so it would 
take sometime. So we were pushing it through. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know what caused the rush ? 

Mr. Pertman. I really don’t know, sir (p. 11869). 


By previous standards, a veritable whirlwind of exertion on the 
Hutcheson book engulfed World Wide Press. By December 1957, 
the plant had printed 16,000 copies of a paperback edition; in Janu- 
ary and February of 1958, 10,000 hard-cover copies, and in February 
alone, 13,000 more paperbacks. The first two batches were sent out 
for binding. 
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Confirmation of the belatedness of World Wide’s participation in 
the Hutcheson biography appeared in a number of documents pre- 
sented by Assistant Committee Counsel Tierney. Invoices on the 
paper ordered for the soft-covered books were respectively dated No- 
vember 26, December 2, and December 5, 1957; the first invoice for 
the paper used in the hard-cover books was dated the day after Christ- 
mas, 1957. 

Perhaps the most revealing documents on this phase of Raddock’s 
endeavor turned up in the files of American Book-Stratford Press, 
Inc., book manufacturers since 1899 and a firm widely known through- 
out the industry, which not only supplied the paper for but bound 
the 10,000 hard-cover printing of the Hutcheson book. The order 
for this binding was entered on American Book-Stratford records on 
January 23, 1958, along with another order to print as well as bind 
30,000 more copies. 

These three orders, according to the dates on copies of letters ob- 
tained by Tierney from World Wide Press, presumably were sent 
by World Wide to American Book-Stratford on August 7 and Octo- 
ber 8, 1957, and would thus presumably bear out World Wide’s con- 
tention that it had gone into production on the Hutcheson biography 
well before the committee began its investigation. This maneuver, 
however, was effectively exposed by a letter from American Book- 
Stratford dated January 22, 1958, which acknowledged receipt of 
the orders but pointed out: 


We note however, that the 100,000 order is dated August 7, 
1957, and the 30,000 order is dated October 8, 1957. As you 
know, these orders were received by us on January 21, 1958, 
and I presume that these dates were overlooked by you when 
you signed the orders (p. 11900). 


The individual who signed the World Wide Press letters of August 
7 and October 8, and received the above-quoted reply from American 
Book-Stratford, was Joseph Kuhn, World Wide’s plant superintend- 
ent from May 1957 to May 1958. Kuhn, questioned as to why his 
Oe had been predated, couldn’t recall “offhand.” He was then 
asked : 


The CHatmrman. What was the reason for dating these 
letters back, except for the fact that you were under investi- 
gation by this committee? 

Mr. Kunn. I don’t recall just exactly what 

The CuarrmMan. You can’t recall any other reason ? 

Mr. Kuun. No, sir. 


* * * % * 


The CuHarrman. Who instructed you to handle the matter 
that way, Mr. Kuhn? 

You were an employee. Who instructed you to handle 
this matter that way? 

Mr. Kuun. I don’t recall. The only instructions I took 
were from Mr. Raddock. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Raddock? 

Mr. Kuun. That is correct. 
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The Cuatrman. Do you recall him having instructed you 
to handle the matter in this manner and date the letters back 
so it would appear that the orders had been given before the 
investigation started ? 

Mr. Kuun. I don’t recall the exact conversations. 
* x * * x 


The Cuarrman. Don’t you want to be completely frank 
and candid about it and say you did receive orders to handle 
it that way because an investigation was on? Isn’t that the 
truth ? 

Mr. Kuun. I couldn’t answer that, to say that that 

The Cuarmman. You don’t deny it, do you? 

Mr. Kuun. I don’t deny it; no sir (pp. 11091-11092). 


Kuhn admitted that when first interviewed by the committee he had 
stated that presswork on the book had begun at World Wide in Octo- 
ber 1956, but said that he had since “checked with the delivery of the 
paper, being that such importance was placed on the date, the exact 
date” (p. 11899). Another witness still in Raddock’s employ, Julius 
Terkeltaub, salesman and night production manager for World Wide, 
also corrected his earlier recollections on this subject. 

At an executive session of the commitee some 314 months before 
his appearance at the open hearings, Terkeltaub had testified that 
2,000 to 3,000 copies of the Hutcheson biography were printed at 
World Wide in 1955 and betwen 10,000 and 25,000 copies in 1956. 
At the hearings Terkeltaub labelled this statement “erroneous,” testi- 
fied that no books had been printed at World Wide in 1955 and 1956, 
and proffered this explanation for his original assertion: 


* * * Due to the fact that World Wide did a tremendous 
amount of printing for the American Institute of Social 
Science, Inc., in 1956, relating to regional conferences of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
and the celebration of their 75th anniversary, I inadvertently 
mistook this printing which occurred in 1956 to be the print- 
ing of the books in 1956 (p. 11903). 


Just how inadvertent Terkeltaub’s assertions had been in his ap- 
pearance before the executive session of the committee was discussed 
in this exchange: 





Mr. Kennepy. * * * You were specifically asked on this 
occasion and on others whether leeds were printed in your 
plant, and you did not tell the truth to the committee at that 
time. You told them that the books started being printed in 
1955, you printed on through 1956, and you printed on 
through 1957, and that is all completely untrue. You knew 
it was untrue at the time you testified, Mr. Terkeltaub; isn’t 
that correct ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 
' ae Kennepy. You knew at the time you testified to this 
act ¢ 

Mr. Terxetravs. I may have been telling an untruth, 
but it was a question of all this confusion. 
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Mr. Kennepy. There wasn’t any confusion. You were 
asked very clearly about these questions (p. 11903). 


Terkeltaub was also asked about a letter dated March 1, 1956, which 
he conceded he wrote and signed, addressed to Carpenter General 
Secretary Fisher and acknowledging receipt of an order from the 
Brotherhood for 14,500 copies of a cheaper edition of the Hutcheson 
book at a cost of only $3.50 per copy. He thought he “must have” 
written the letter on the stated date; but on another point he was less 
hazy—he had written it on Raddock’s instructions. 

The letter, Committee Counsel Kennedy noted, was not found by 
committee investigators in World Wide’s regular records but had been 
later furnished as coming from Raddock’s own personal file. Terkel- 
taub, queried as to whether the letter was not in fact a fraud and 
fabrication, and as to whether the Carpenters had never actually or- 
dered a cheaper edition of the book, refused to answer “on the grounds 
you are inferring there was a conspiracy” (p. 11907). Rosemary 
Keen, Fisher’s secretary at the time the letter purportedly was writ- 
ten, was thereupon asked to identify it. She responded: 

Miss Kren. I never saw this letter. 

The Cuatmrman. Did you handle the correspondence for 
Mr. Fisher? 

Miss Kren. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Did you also do the filing of the corre- 
spondence ¢ 

Miss Keen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Was such a letter ever received, to your 
knowledge? 

Miss Keen. To my knowledge it was not received (p. 
11910). 


With regard to another aspect of the Raddock-Carpenter dealings, 
Miss Keen was less positive than she had been in a talk with Com- 
mittee Counsel Kennedy the day prior to her appearance before the 
committee. Asked whether she had not at that time reported that 
her late boss had been concerned over Raddock’s procrastination on 
the book, and that he had discussed the problem with Carpenter 
President Hutcheson, Miss Keen declared that she was “not real 
sure” she had. She did, however, remember that Fisher was per- 
turbed, as far back as December 1956, that the list of book recipients 
promised by Raddock a year and a half earlier had not yet been sent 
to the Yirotflerhood, and confirmed that Fisher had dictated a letter 
to Raddock expressing some dissatisfaction with Raddock’s perform- 
ance to date, and reading in part: 


In reply to your letter of December 10, I am sure the com- 
mittee of the general executive board will be pleased to learn 
the entire list will be completed before the end of this month 
and be in our hands without fail. I have just noticed with 
great interest your other comments, and it is not a question 
of chastising or being disagreeable, but just a matter of 
determination on behalf of the committee to obtain this 
information, to which they are rightfully entitled in order 
to make a complete report to the general executive board 
(p. 11912). 
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Miss Keen was asked: 


The Cuamman. * * * So he was complaining that Mr. 
Raddock was not performing according to his contract, isn’t 
that true? 

Miss Kren. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And Mr. Raddock was refusing or hesi- 
tating or delaying in some way the submitting of a list of 
those to whom he had mailed the book. That is what this is 
about, is it not? 

Miss Kren. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, he states in here that he was 
going to send the list in almost immediately, and at the time 
we had our interviews with the Carpenters in January of 
1958, the list still had not been submitted. It was not sub- 
mitted, actually, until after our executive session on Febru- 
ary 19,1958 (p. 11912). 


Another facet of Raddock’s operations on the book deal which 
might well have caused the Carpenters concern was the fact that in a 
number of instances he collected twice on his product. Joseph Mad- 
den, secretary-treasurer of local 472 of the Hod Carriers Union, testi- 
fied that in about May 1957 Raddock asked him if his local would send 
copies of the book to some prep schools, high schools, colleges, and 
libraries. Madden, who said that he had known Raddock for about 
12 years, recalled that he took the matter up with the union’s executive 
board, which agreed to take 75 copies. The price from his old friend 
was $5 apiece, despite the fact that the Carpenters had already paid 
for all the books under their original agreement with Raddock. 


The Cuarrman. * * * Did you know these books had al- 
ready been paid for once? 

Mr. Mappen. No; I didn’t know anything about them. 

The CHatrrman. You didn’t know that he had already re- 
ceived over $300,000? 

Mr. Mappen. I don’t know anything about them. 

The Cuarrman. You are learning about it then ? 

Mr. Mappen. Yes, sir (p. 11892). 


A comparison of the list to which Madden’s copies were sent and the 
list furnished by Raddock to the Carpenters, according to Assistant 
Committee Counsel Tierney, revealed the same schools on both lists. 

Testimony on other Raddock activities in this direction was given 
by Committee Investigator Deibel, who reported that a study of the 
records of the American Institute of Social Science, Inc., a Raddock 
enterprise set up as the publishing arm of his empire, showed that in 
addition to the 75 books sold to Madden’s union, 139 other books were 
sold to libraries, colleges, and bookstores through June 1957 at prices 
varying from $3.33 to $5. 


Mr. Kennepy. These were the same books that the Car- 
penters had already purchased; is that right ? 

Mr. Derpet. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. And paid either $4 or $5 a copy ? 
Mr. Derset. Correct (p. 11894). 
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Perhaps the unkindest cut dealt the Carpenters by Raddock, al- 
though possibly their ignorance of it was bliss, was the matter of the 
authorship of the book. 

Among Raddock’s employees who testified before the committee 
was Isaque Graeber, self-described “author, educator, and at present 
director of education of the American Institute of Social Science” 
(p. 11913). Graeber, who reported that he had been with the Rad- 
dock enterprises since November 1953, and that his current salary 
was $125 a week, was asked : 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell our investigators that you had, 
in fact, written most of the book? 

Mr. Grazer. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you interviewed by Mr. Dunne and 
Mr. Tierney ? 

Mr. Grarser. I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. When they teld you that they had that in- 
formation, did you ask them how they knew that you had 
written the book ? 

Mr. Grarser. Well, at this stage we have to enter into a 
very theoretical plane. 

‘et Kennepby. I am just trying to find out who wrote the 
ok. 

Mr. Grarser. The answer is “No” (p. 11914). 


Tierney and Dunne refuted Graeber’s recollection. As Tierney 
put it: 
We indicated to him that we heard he had ghostwritten the 
book and his response was how did we know? Thereafter, 
he was concerned, expressed great concern over this matter, 
and indicated that if this information came out, he might lose 
his job and he had a family and responsibilities (p. 11914). 


Graeber declared: 


* * * The interpretation of my emotional reactions to this 
revelation that I am the author of this book were somewhat 
misinterpreted, because I did express concern over this revel- 
ation, sudden revelation, that was given to me on that day, 
that I wrote the book. I told them that the process of writ- 
ing a book was a very complicated one. That is about all 
that they could—I mean, to interpret my own personal, 
emotional] reaction to this thing. 

The Cuatrman. Did you say something about the fact that 
you didn’t want it to be known, because it might cost you 
your job? Did you make some remark like that? 

Mr. Grarser. Well, naturally I was disturbed (p. 11915). 


Read portions of a report by Dunne written a within a day after the 
interview, to the same effect as the testimony given by him and 
Tierney at the hearings, Graeber commented that they were “too 
lavish” in their “interpretation of my sociological emotion in this 
whole thing” (p. 11917). 
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The fact was, he asserted, that three versions of the Hutcheson 
book had been written : 


The Cuamman. Who wrote the first version ? 

Mr. Grarser. The first version was written by Mr. Max- 
well C. Raddock and myself. We were not at all happy with 
that version. 

The CHainrman. Who wrote the second version ? 

Mr. Grarser. We then modified it and the second version 
was written by Mr. Maxwell C. Raddock. 

The Cuarrman. Who wrote the third version ? 

Mr. Grarpser. The third version, the final version, was 
written entirely by him, and he alone is responsible for the 
book (p 11915). 


Beyond the degree of Raddock’s responsibility for the book, the 
degree of originality displayed in it was also of deep interest to the 
committee, as it had been even earlier to Dr. Robert A. Christie, author 
of a Ph.D. thesis on the Carpenters called “Empire in Wood,” a pro- 
fessor of history who has taught at both Cornell University and 
Lafayette College and, at the time he appeared before the committee, 
a member of the staff of the Governor of Pennsylvania. 

As unfolded to the committee, Dr. Christie’s story began in 1950 
when he enrolled at the New York State School of Industtial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell. A candidate for a Ph.D. at the time, he 
decided to write a history of the Carpenters Brotherhood, having long 
been interested in them both academically and personally ; his grand- 
father had been a carpenter, his father was, and he himself prior to 
college had worked as one. 

Dr. Christie’s fascination with the brotherhood was not, however, 
reciprocated, he recalled; requests over a period of months to officials 
for background material evoked no answers except, finally, a pamphlet 
throwaway, sent by General Secretary Fisher along with a letter flatly 
stating that they would give him no help. Nevertheless, Christie went 
ahead with his book, after consultation with his academic superiors, 
one of his objects in writing having now become “to see what kind of 
history could be turned out with the available public documents that 
you would be able to get in any library” (p. 12008). 

The university accepted the book as his thesis in April 1954. Before 
then, however, he received a “rather vague” letter from Isaque Grae- 
ber, then of the Trade Union Courier, asking to see his manuscript 
and research cards because, Graeber said, he was peparing “a history 
of labor for 75 years.” A request to Graeber for more specifics re- 
sulted in another vague letter, and no reply was sent him. 

When the book was bound and deposited with the school, it became, 
like any normal book, available for borrowing, Dr. Christie went on. 
Instead of communicating by letter, Graeber now took to the more 
urgent telegraph, wiring his request to borrow the book. He was 
given permission “under the terms written in the inside cover that he 
would give credit to all the ideas and language when he used it” (p. 
12008). In November 1954 he asked for an extension of the loan and 
was refused. 

Dr. Christie testified that by this time he himself was teaching at 
Lafayette College and had no idea Graeber had the book. Then, he 
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recalled, the editor of the New Leader magazine asked him to review 
Raddock’s book on Hutcheson, at the same time offering his own opin- 
ion that the book was a “tissue of lies and misrepresentations.” Dr. 
Christie promised to review it, but “not with any preconceived 
notion.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you then read the book? 

Dr. Curistie. I read it. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your reaction ? 

Dr. Curistie. It was like living a dream, something I had 
done before. I kept seeing myself in the pages. There were 
five or six thousand of my words stolen, plagiarized, bor- 
rowed, whatever you want to call it. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was hardly borrowed. 

Dr. Curistiz. No. “Plagiarized” I think would be the ac- 
curate word. I recognized it almost as soon as I got into the 
book. The book is full of fits and starts. The style changes 
abruptly. If you are used to writing or editing at all, you 
come through a certain type of writing that is very poor and 
jargon laden and adolescent in composition, and then you 
ram right up into a crisp, clean sentence. 


Mr. Kennepy. Was that yours? 
Dr. Curistre. Well, I wasn’t the only one involved * * * 
(p. 12009). 


Dr. Christie explained that the Raddock book had also drawn upon 
a “good many others,” word for word, with almost no changes ex- 
cept to run sentences together. A couple of these authors, Dr. 
Christie said, Writer Raddock mentioned “once or twice” in foot- 
notes, but did not quote them and gave no hint of whence their 
material had come. Dr. Christie himself was not even given a foot- 
note mention. 

As to what material the Raddock book had taken from his, Dr. 
Christie presented to the committee a memorandum of the total ex- 
cerpts thus lifted; it filled 33 single-spaced typewritten pages. But 
there was an even more disturbing aspect, he testified : 


Mr. Kennepy. Were there any changes made in the 
thought, taking some of your language but changing the 
thought ? 

Dr. Curistre. Well, yes. That, perhaps, is the most op- 
pressive part of it. He would not only take material but 
whenever it was critical of the union or of Hutcheson, as 
any scholarly book—the essence of a scholarly work that is 
that it exercises criticism of everything you write about— 
whenever this criticism was directed at the union or at 
Hutcheson, father or son, or anyone else who happened to 
be in Mr. Raddock’s good favor, he would change the end 
of a sentence or perhaps he would delete three or four para- 
graphs and then continue the plagiarism (p. 12011). 


Dr. Christie labeled the Raddock book not only a “Brinks robbery 
of literary plagiarism” but the “worst history” he had ever read, and 
oe one of the worst ever written,” valuable only in that it made 
plain what the Carpenter officials concerned “wanted the world to 
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think of them,” and, as such, “a sort of small glimpse into their 


psyche” (p.12012). Henoted: 


As far as I can see, his only expenses for writing the book 
was a pair of scissors and a pot of glue (p. 12011). 


He was asked: 


nopol 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you think it is worth $310,000 ? 

Dr. Curistie. Good heavens, no. Of course, I can’t testify 
about what it cost to print the book, but normally in a uni- 
versity you would not get more than $3,000 or $4,000 or $5,000 
perhaps to write a book like this (p. 12013). 


Raddock’s own views on the subject of plagiarism, as expressed to 


the committee, were pronounced. Nobody, he declared, “has a mo- 
on any words in the English language, and neither on a 


thought, and neither on a sentence or paragraph structure.” 


Mr. Kennepy. But you would not take someone else’s 
material and copy it? 

Mr. Rappock. In a measure, I would. If you want to ac- 
cuse me of ae let us " this: That I have not read 
a single book that contains total originality from beginning 
to end, and there isn’t a single new thought in this entire 
world that is not derived from God and the Bible. 

Mr. Kennepy. But Mr. Raddock, so I understand, you 
would then take somebody’s else’s words and copy them word 
for word, would you? 

Mr. Rappock. If it is good, I would borrow the thought, 
just like Jack Benny may borrow from Bing Crosby or some- 
body else. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you make a little notation that you 
had copied it down ? 

Mr. Rappock. Make a notation ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Rappocx. I would give due credit whenever the situa- 
tion responsible calls for it. 

Mr. Kennepy. When you copied someone else’s work or 
took someone else’s work, you would give them credit, would 
you not? 

Mr. Rappocx. Whenever it required I would, unless my 
researchers might have been irresponsible in a situation and 
did not properly convey the facts (p. 12003). 


Raddock asserted that while he had had “excellent aid” from his 


“colleagues and researchers on the staff, plus some others who are 
not directly part of my staff, but work elsewhere in the literary 


world,” he himself was the book’s sole creator : 





I personally, by my lonesome, little ol’ me, wrote the book, 
and I gave proper and due recognition to all of those who 
asked and sought recognition. There were some who did 
not want any recognition for their contribution in this work, 
not because it lacked a literary quality, that is for the sake 
of the press, but only because they work on other news- 
phon) or elsewhere and prefer not to identify themselves (p. 
12001). 
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While he did not challenge the basic facts and fiscal statistics 
of his book dealings with the Carpenters as set forth by committee 
investigators and other witnesses, Raddock maintained that they 
had been misinterpreted or misunderstood. 

The elapsed time between the book’s conception and distribution, 
he declared, was “by no means unreasonable,” particularly when he 
had spent most of 1956 on “time-devouring commitments” for the 
Carpenters in connection with their 75th anniversary. Further, he 
said, the original concept of the project had changed from a “modest 
enterprise” contemplating the distribution of a few thousand copies 
of a relatively brief biography of Hutcheson to the large-scale dis- 
semination of “a creative history of 75 years of the life of a great 
social organization” (p. 11988). 

Although failing to allude to the fact that 69,000 of the 87,000 
copies he ultimately came up with were produced after the committee 
investigation began, Raddock argued that the “research, writing and 
revision, printing and publication, compilation of lists of distributees 
and packing, mailing and distribution of over 80,000 copies” could 
not be accomplished “virtually overnight.” 

As for the “defaults” in his agreement with the Carpenters, Rad- 
dock found that word a misnomer: 


Has no one on the staff ever heard of business arrangements 
being changed in the course of time? (p. 11936). 


As for the implication that he or his enterprises had reaped “ex- 
orbitant profits” from the project, he asserted that Stahley Thomp- 
son’s estimates had not included the platemaking, engraving, jackets, 


or any phase of distribution, and that Thompson further “could have 
had no idea of what it means to write a — of a major labor 
1 


union, knowing that every word was subject to c 
by those hostile to that union” (p. 11937). 

He “unequivocally” denied Thompson’s statement that he had sug- 
gested the use of a nonunion printing plant; on the contrary, he 
declared, when he learned that the composing room of the plant 
selected by Thompson for his part of the printing project was non- 
union he “demanded the return of the type and silahin and did no 
further business with him” (p. 11937). 

Raddock also had an explanation for the fact that payment had 
been received for some of the books twice, once from the Carpenters 
and once from the recipients. The book, he said, was “never owned” 
by the Carpenters, but was the property of his own firms, and when 
the brotherhood decided that he distribute for them a number of 
copies well below his original proposition of 250,000, he “sought 
to persuade other unions to finance additional distribution to groups 
not covered by the Carpenters,” adding: 


allenge and attack 


If there was any duplication in the lists of the Carpenters 
and some other union, that is regrettable but understandable 
(p. 11938). 


Among the major points not covered in Raddock’s prepared state- 
ment was the question of why, after he had already received $150,000 
from the Carpenters and not produced any books, he took another 
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$50,000 from them in March 1955 and a similar payment in November 
of that year. Raddock was asked : 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell the Carpenters that you needed 
this money in order to pay the debts of the Trade Union 
Courier and the World Wide Press? 

Mr. Rapvock. No, not ever precisely in that way, but I did 
ask for the money and tried to get it as soon as possible 
(p. 11983). 


He was also asked about a flurry of recent borrowing in which 
he had engaged : 


Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it true that you had spent all the 
money the Carpenters paid you by the time the committee 
started its investigation, and in order to produce these books 
you had to go out to borrow money ? 

Mr. Rappocr. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you borrow money in January and 
February of 1958 ? 

Mr. Rappocx. I may be borrowing money every month, 
every day, every year * * * (p. 11992). 

Raddock conceded that his bookkeeper, Tom Wang, whom he char- 
acterized as a “conscientious employee,” personally advanced $10,000 
to the organization in February 1958, and that the same month 
$17,312.27 was borrowed on Raddock’s insurance policy—a total of 
more than $27,000. American Book-Stratford’s bill for its services 
on the Raddock book at that time totaled some $28,000. At Rad- 
dock’s insistence that he didn’t know “whether the money was bor- 
rowed for the books,” the following exchange took place: 


The Cuatrman. Let’s take it the other way. It wasn’t bor- 
rowed for the books. But in order to pay for the books out 
of the money you had to meet your other obligations, you had 
to borrow $27,000. 


Mr. Rappocx. Very possible, Senator (p. 11995). 


What Raddock had actually done with the money given him b 
the Carpenters was traced for the committee by Investigator Deibel. 
Of the $300,000 he received from them from January 1954 through 
July 1956, Deibel testified from a study of the Raddock records, only 
$28,000 could be identified as payment for expenses in connection 
with the book; $167,000 was used to reduce World Wide’s indebted- 
ness, including payments on notes for plant machinery, reduction of 
debenture bonds, payments on mortgages and reduction on liabilities 
for delinquent Federal withholding and social security taxes; $81,000 
went for operating expenses—which enabled Raddock subsequently 
to reduce World Wide’s indebtedness another $85,000; $20,000 was 
withdrawn from Raddock’s personal account, including $6,000 which 
was drawn to cash and endorsed to Max Block’s Black Angus Res- 
taurant in New York City and $12,000 cashed at various banks and 
hotels; and finally, the bank balances of Raddock’s personal account 
and of his organizations increased by $3,800. The grand total] fell 
only $200 short of the entire $300,000. 
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The limits of the Carpenters’ giving to Raddock and his enterprises 
were not yet reached with the $310,000 for the Hutcheson book and 
the $120,677 in Trade Union Courier subscriptions, however. When 
the Carpenters observed their 75th anniversary in the spring of 1956, 
and later that year, when they held a series of eight regional con- 
ferences, Raddock’s varied talents were invoked for such services as 
publicity, preparing programs, tickets and banners. He submitted 
two bills for these services, $38,890 in May 1956 and $43,455 in No- 
vember 1956. 

The Carpenters paid these bills, as well as $6,862 for air transporta- 
tion and hotels, even though Raddock gave no breakdown whatever 
of his expenses, merely listing them by type, as, for example in the 
November bill, “for secretarial, research staff salaries, expenses for 
full-time and part-time assistance, for long distance, local and transit 
phone expenses, home and oflice telegraph, messenger, and boy serv- 
ices” (p. 11864), with the only figure given on his invoices the total 
due him. 

Committee Investigator Diebel, who examined the brotherhood’s 
records at international headquarters in Indianapolis, was asked con- 
cerning Raddock’s May 1956 bill: 


Mr. Kennepy. There is nothing from the records in the 
Carpenters to show or indicate that these were expenses that 
he actually incurred ? 

Mr. Detsex. No, sir. We asked the officials of the Car- 

enters Brotherhood if there were any additional supporting 
jocuments that would enable us to verify the accuracy of 
this billing and they were unable to produce any documents 
(p. 11864). 


The same response was elicited, Deibel recalled, upon his request 
for supporting vouchers for Raddock’s November 1956 bill. 

Carpenter President Hutcheson confirmed the casual nature of this 
mere $82,000 transaction : 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you get any breakdown as to how he 
was spending the money you were giving him, if it was sup- 
posed to be for expenses ? 

Mr. Hutcueson. None other than was included in the docu- 
ments which were turned over to you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ask for any vouchers, any support 
for any of these bills? 

Mr. Hutcneson. No (p. 12113). 


Hutcheson noted in connection with Raddock’s services to his union 
in 1956 that Raddock worked “night and day all during that period.” 
That he came out of these labors with considerable energy intact, how- 
ever, was evident from two other projects in which he engaged the 
next year, over and above his publishing, editing, and writing duties, 
and on a somewhat different plane from his previous activities. 

The first of these projects was described for the committee by an 
investigator named Harold Danforth, for 16 years in the office of the 
ne attorney of New York County and since 1955 in business for 
uimself, 
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As Danforth recalled it, Raddock appeared at his office around 
mid-June 1957, saying that he wanted to hire a private investigator to 
help him build up a “public relations” organization which would 
“service” certain unions interested “in cleaning up, as he put it, their 
backyard” (p. 11918). Raddock never told him, Danforth testified, 
the names of the people he represented “other than the fact that it was 
people or it would be labor leaders in the American Federation of 
Labor” (p. 11919). 

If Raddock remained mysterious on this point, he was more ex- 
plicit as to the people about whom he wanted Danforth to develop 
information. At their first meeting, Danforth noted, Raddock sug- 
gested that he “familiarize” himself with Walter Reuther and David 
Dubinsky; then, about a week and a half later, Raddock “suddenl 
became interested in George Meany,” explaining, Danforth recalled, 
that— 


* * * he wanted to see Meany stand up against Walter Reu- 
ther, and therefore he wanted me to investigate Meany’s 
background to see if there wasn’t something that could be 
given to his group in the American Federation of Labor 
that they might use, as he put it, to stiffen Meany’s back- 
bone. It was against Walter Reuther whom he claimed 
intended to take over all of the labor movement (p. 11919). 


Raddock even supplied memoranda suggesting things he should 
look into about Meany, Danforth continued, and in the course of 
their association over the next few months expressed varying 
opinions of a number of other people in the labor movement and 
varying degrees of interest in the information Danforth turned up 
on them. 

Thus, among the Teamsters, Danforth recalled, Raddock disliked 
Dave Beck but felt that Hoffa was the “smartest labor leader in the 
country,” “spoke well” of John O’Rourke, and derogated a picture of 
Owen Brennan taken many years ago in connection with his arrest in 
Detroit for a bombing. 

As for Raddock’s Tends among the Carpenters, Danforth noted, 
one of the investigations Raddock said he would like him to do some- 
thing was to learn the background of a former Congressman hostile to 
President Hutcheson; this was a future project, Danforth explained, 
but when he developed information of a financial connection between 
Vice President Charles Johnson and a businessman named Philip 
Weiss—a matter to be detailed later in this report—Raddock’s re- 
action was as follows: 


He didn’t appear particularly interested and said it was 
old stuff and that there was nothing to it, and he wouldn’t 
even bother to show it to whoever it was he was going to show 
these memos to (p. 11922). 


In August 1957 Danforth decided to give up Raddock’s assign- 
ment, explaining that it was “impossible for me to continue to investi- 
= and not know exactly whom he represented and to obtain evi- 

ence on things or on people unless I knew what it was to be used 
for” (p. 11922). Raddock paid him $2,000 for his expenses, he testi- 
fied, three payments altogether, each in cash. 
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Raddock’s account of his employment of Danforth, whom he ac- 
knowledged to be a “very reliable type of individual, enjoying a good 
and responsible reputation on the New York investigative scene” 
(p. 11964), was in concordance with Danforth’s testimony to a cer- 
tain extent. 

Raddock’s prepared statement noted that he had asked Danforth 
to check on Reuther’s background, “because I believe that Reuther is 
seeking to gain control of the American labor movement,” and that 
he had also asked him to look into Meany, to “investigate the truth 
or falsity of certain rumors” about him “in the hope that more wide- 
spread knowledge of the complete picture might cause him to ‘stiffen 
his back’ in dealing with Reuther” (p. 11939). Raddock explained: 


It has always seemed incomprehensible to me that Mr. 
Meany, with his background, would be consistently surren- 
dering to Reuther’s group, as I believe he is, unless there is 
something in the picture known to Reuther and his allies 
but not Eaewd to the AFL craft unions, whose cause the 
Trade Union Courier has traditionally espoused (p. 11939). 


In hiring Danforth he had not, however, acted as an “agent” for 
these craft unions, Raddock maintained, but “on my own as a news- 
paperman, a labor editor, and a friend” of said unions, in the hope 
that with more “complete information” on the AFL-CIO president 
they might be “better able to cope with the situation.” Raddock 
noted : 


The realities of labor Ronee are no different from the re- 
a 


alities of politics generally. It is always well to be armed 
with full information (p. 11939). 


Under questioning Raddock departed somewhat from the reasons 
he gave in his prepared statement for his desire for an inquiry into 
Reuther and Meany, explaining that he had asked Danforth 


* * * to check into everything he can possibly find regard- 
ing the activities of Walter Reuther in order to help me 
amass information that I required for two of my activities, 
one as editor of the Trade Union Courier, and then for a 
forthcoming book I personally am writing on George Meany 
(p. 11963). 


As to the date of his hiring Danforth, Raddock was asked: 


The Cuarrman. Was that after Mr. Meany had condemned 
the practices of your publication ? 

Mr. Rappock. The answer is, Senator McClellan, I didn’t 
give his condemnation of the Trade Union Courier the slight- 
est thought. Neither was I aware that he would condemn, 
could condemn, nor did I give a hoot. 

The Caatrman. I don’t know what connection it has, but 
it does appear that after your men had been using the name of 
the AFL-CIO, and putting on what have been called boiler- 
room tactics—— 

Mr. Rappocx. They were probably referring to plumbers, 
not to me. 
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The CrarMan. Well, it might be more fitting for a 
plumber than for you. But that then you started an inves- 
tigation to try to get something on Mr. Meany and Mr. 
Reuther too so that you could counteract them because they 
had disapproved of some of your tactics. 

Mr. Rappocx. I don’t know. That isall in the labor move- 
ment. * * * (p. 11965). 


Raddock declared that he had “positively not” told Danforth that 
he represented certain union officials. The $2,000 cash payment he 
had given the investigator, he said, came “from my pocket and from 
the account of the American Institute of Social Science.” 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * it is not charged on the books, cer- 
tainly—as a payment for this purpose on the books. 

Mr. Rappockx. I wouldn’t know how it is charged, but 
before the year is out, and our fiscal year is up, it will be 
properly and accordingly charged (p. 11966). 


The second Raddock activity in 1957 which did not appear to come 
within the purview of his editing and publishing efforts was one about 
which, when questioned by the committee, he grew markedly taciturn 
by contrast with his earlier volubility, resorting, indeed, to the fifth 
amendment in response to the queries leveled at him on the subject. 

Of concern to the committee in this sphere was the role Raddock 
played in certain events preceding the indictment in Marion County, 
Ind., of three top Carpenter officials—President Hutcheson, Second 
Vice President Blaier, and Treasurer Chapman. 

As detailed by Committee Counsel Kennedy, the developments lead- 
ing up to the indictment were as follows: tn June 1956 Hutcheson, 
Blaier, and Chapman bought for $20,000 a piece of land in Lake 
County, Ind., along the proposed right-of-way of the new Tri-State 
Expressway, selling it several months later to the State of Indiana 
at a $78,000 profit, part of which allegedly was paid by Chapman to 
a deputy in the State highway department’s right-of-way office. 

Following hearings into this transaction by the Gore subcommittee 
May 1957, the entire matter was presented to the Lake County grand 
jury, on July 22, 1957, by County Prosecutor Metro Holovachka. The 
prosecutor either did not or could not subpena the three Carpenter 
officials to appear before this grand jury, and on August 20, 1957, 
announced that no indictments would be forthcoming because of a 
“lack of jurisdiction,” and that the Carpenter officials would make 
restitution to the State of the $78,000. This was done through an 
attorney Holovachka refused to name. Subsequently, however, the 
three officials were indicted in adjoining Marion County for conspir- 
ing to bribe the highway department employee. 

The committee’s interest in this entire situation was primarily fo- 
cused on Holovachka’s presentation of the case to the Lake County 
grand jury, and on the question of whether union funds and the in- 
fluence of union officials, chiefly Teamsters President James Hoffa and 
Michael Sawochka, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 142 in 


Gary, Ind., were used to prevent the indictment of the Carpenter 
trio in Lake County. 
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Raddock was asked: 


The Cuairman. * * * if you have information that will 
throw any light on this, you have an opportunity now to 
render a service to your country, to union members, to hon- 
est, decent unionism as such, and also to law and order in 
this country, if you will cooperate and give the information 
and the facts you have which are within your knowledge. 

I will ask you if you are willing to do that. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Rappocx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make it clear 
for the record, for the press, and for the American people 
that I, too, love my country above everything else; that I am 
a devotee of honest, clean, genuine, and ‘bona fide trade 
unionism, and concerned with the American people and the 
rank and file of labor. 

But on the advice of counsel, I decline to answer on the 
ground that to do so might tend to make me a witness against 
myself (p. 12022). 


Records of the Drake Hotel in Chicago showed that Raddock had 
registered there with Hutcheson on August 11, 1957, stayed until the 
17th, when he returned to his home in Mamaroneck, N.Y., then re- 
turned to the Drake in Chicago from the 19th to the 22d. In his 
first stay Raddock registered as representing the Carpenters Brother- 
hood, and his bill, $147.10, was charged to the union; in his second 
stay Hutcheson signed for the bill, $84.96. 

Telephone company records showed that Raddock had spent consid- 
erable time on the long-distance wire during the same period, calling 
Teamster Local 142’s ‘Doss, Sawochka, on the 13th, several times on 
the 14th, on the 17th from his home in Mamaroneck—shortly there- 
after telephoning Hutcheson in Indianapolis, on the 18th, and after 
the 20th, the day County Prosecutor Holovachka announced that the 
Carpenter officials would not be indicted in his bailiwick. 

Raddock declined, on the grounds of possible self-incrimination, to 
confirm any of the above facts, or to answer questions as to whether 
he had been present in Chicago when contact was made with Hoffa 
during the early part of his stay there; whether Hoffa had agreed to 
contact Sawochka; what Raddock’s own conversations with Sawochka 
had been both via long distance and in person in Gary; whether he 
knew Joseph P. Sullivan, local 142’s attorney and at the same time 
a “deputy” under Holovachka; and whether discussions had ensued 
between Sullivan and Sawochka concerning a payment to Holovachka, 
via another land deal, for not indicting the Carpenter officials. 

Raddock was asked : 


Mr. Kennepy. In fact, you were employed to fix this case, 
were you not, Mr. Raddock ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Rappocx. The same answer, Mr. Kennedy (p. 12031). 


Raddock was read an affidavit by John D. Hackett, a reporter for 
the Indianapolis Times, deposing that at 9:45 a.m. on August 19, 
1957—the day the Lake County grand jury was to consider the Car- 
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penters indictment and the day before Holovachka announced that 
there would be no such indictment—he received an anonymous phone 
call in which a male voice told him: 


Thought you people would like to know that Gary Car- 
penter’s case has been all taken care of by the Teamsters. 
There will be no indictment today. You can check the tele- 
phone room in Chicago and find that Max Raddock put 
through a call to Charles Johnson, Jr., last night. This 
came right after the Teamsters had a meeting in Gary last 
Wednesday night (p. 12032). 


Hackett further deposed that when he asked his caller’s name, the 
voice replied : 


Me? I’mconnected with it, and I can’t give you my name. 
Check it out and see (p. 12032). 


Raddock refused to answer when asked if he were the anonymous 
caller, or if, as the caller had indicated, he had telephoned Johnson 
the night before. 

Sawochka, the major recipient of Raddock’s known attentions dur- 
ing the crucial August period, also invoked the fifth amendment in 
his appearance before the committee, testifying only that he had 
been an officer of local 142 for 27 years, the last 17 as secretary- 
treasurer, and that in that key post he had never actually been op- 
posed for reelection, although in 1957, he recalled, a nominated op- 
ponent was ruled ineligible “in accordance with the constitution of 
our organization” (p. 12034). 

Other than these brief if revealing data about his hold on local 
142, Sawochka refused to reply to questions as to whether he even 
knew Raddock, whether he had consulted with Hoffa, Raddock, 
Hutcheson, Johnson, and County Prosecutor Holovachka, whether he 
had played a major role in the restitution to the State of Indiana of 
the profit on the three Carpenters officials’ land purchase and resale, 
and whether he bought, with $40,000 in union funds, a Gary property 
from whose purchase Holovachka profited. 

Four other figures in the Indiana land affair also chose to remain 
silent on the subject. County prosecutor Holovachka failed to reply 
to a committee telegram offering him the opportunity to testify ; even 
earlier, Committee Counsel Kennedy reported, when verbally in- 
formed that the subject would be taken up at the hearings, Holovachka 
“indicated he was not going to come before the committee” (p. 12028). 

Carpenter Vice President Johnson, whose sole appearance was at 
an executive session of which the proceedings were later made public, 
invoked the fifth amendment. The two of the three top Carpenter 
officials under indictment who appeared at the open hearings, Presi- 
dent Hutcheson and Second Vice President Blaier, also declined to 
discuss the matter, not resorting to the fifth amendment, their attor- 
ney pointed out, but, as Hutcheson put it: 


* * * on the ground that it relates solely to a personal 
matter, not pertinent to any activity which this committee 
is authorized to investigate, and also it relates or might be 
claimed to relate to or aid the prosecution in the case in which 
I am under indictment and thus be in denial of due process 
of law (p. 12115). 
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The attorney, Howard Travis of Indianapolis, made this explana- 
tion of the Hutcheson-Blaier stand : 


* * * the indictment charge is a conspiracy charge, and it is 
very clear under Indiana criminal law that events which 
happen after the specific event charged in the indictment 
might be used by the prosecution to show the origin and 
continuance of the indictment, to relate it back (p. 12060). 


Still another reason was advanced by another witness, Attorney 
Joseph P. Sullivan of Teamsters Local 142, for his refusal to answer 
a number of questions—the “privilege existing between attorney and 
client” (p. 12047). Sullivan, who explained that in his simultaneous 
post as “deputy” working for Holovachka’s office he has no connec- 
tion with “the grand jury proceedings or anything of that sort” (p. 
12050), admitted that he had met Max Raddock, and that it “could 
be possible” that their first meeting took place around August 1957, 
but declared that he could not disclose who introduced them without 
breaching the attorney-client relationship. 

Sullivan described this initial encounter with Raddock as follows: 


To my best recollection, it was a chance meeting. “This 
is Mr. So and So.” “How are you?” “Where are you 
from?” “What do you do,” this and that and that. That 
was about the extent of it (p. 12051). 


Their second meeting, he believed, was “just general conversation, 
gossip, that type of thing, nothing beyond that” (p. 12052). He then 
conceded : 


* * * when I say gossip certainly it was no secret in Lake 
County, Ind., that the Carpenters were in some difficulty, and 
it was in all the newspapers. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just answer the question. Is that what you 
were discussing ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. What were you discussing about 
the difficulty of the Carpenters ? 

Mr. Sutitvan. More or less the troubles they were in. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the fact that they were possibly going 
to be indicted ? 

Mr. Suttrvan. I don’t think there was any discussion about 
that (p. 12053). 


All subsequent contacts he had with Raddock, Sullivan maintained, 
were by telephone, how many times he did not recall, although pos- 
sibly as many as eight, and whether they were all initiated by Rad- 
dock he also could not remember. But, he said, the subject was “al- 
ways the same”—the “gossip” in Lake County about the Carpenters. 

During this same period, Sullivan acknowledged, he was also in 
touch with his client, local Teamster chief Sawochka, and with his 
boss, Holovachka—but “of necessity” in connection with his job. As 
to whether he had discussed the Carpenters’ problems with either, in 
the case of Sawochka, Sullivan would not disclose because he was 
his client; in the case of Holovachka he insisted that he had had con- 
versations on the subject “only in a civil capacity” (p. 12055). By 
this, he explained, he meant that it was he who had “made restitution 
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in behalf of my client” to the State of Indiana in the Carpenters’ land 
profiteering. 

Mr. Kennepy. When Mr. Holovachka made his announce- 
ment, he announced the fact at one time that there was resti- 
tution and that there would be no indictments. You say that 
you made the restitution but never discussed the fact that 
there would be no indictments? 

Mr. Sutuivan. No, sir (p. 12056). 


Although admitting that he was the attorney who had presented 
the restitution check to the State of Indiana, Sullivan would not di- 
vulge from whom he got the check; it was from none of the three 
Carpenter officials involved, he declared, but as to whether the money 
came from “any union official,” or whether the Teamsters were di- 
rectly or indirectly involved in the restitution, Sullivan once more 
fell back on the attorney-client privilege. 

He conceded that he had earlier denied to Assistant Committee 
Counsel Tierney his role in the restitution move: 


Mr. Kennepy. You did not tell him the truth, is that 
right? 

Mr. Suturvan. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that interview took place—— 

Mr. Suiiivan. In my office. 

Mr. Kennepy. On April 23, at 1:30 p.m., did it not? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Well, I can’t be sure of the date. I can- 
not be sure of the day. But it was in my office. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you immediately after that inter- 
view call Mr. Holovachka on the telephone at his unpublished 
number and discuss the matter with him? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I have no recollection of calling Mr. Holo- 
vachka, and I have no recollection of Mr. Holovachka having 
an unpublished telephone. If he has, I don’t know what it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you call him at 3:42 p.m. on April 23? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Sir, I could not answer that question. I 


don’t even know what I did yesterday, let alone what I did 
then (p. 12057). 


Sullivan also admitted that he handled the closing of a transaction 
whereby in the same eventful month of August 1957 the Teamsters 


purchased what he estimated as 1014 acres of Gary land for $40,000 
form a firm called the 1300 Broadway Corp. 


Mr. Kennepy. What is usually the scale or what has been 
the scale in Gary, Ind., the connection between the appraised 
tax value of land and the actual value? Have you sort of a 
working scale? 

Mr. Sutuivan. There used to be years ago kind of a rule 
of thumb that frankly isn’t accurate any more whatever. 
We lawyers, when I first started to practice, used to use a 
3 to 1 ratio that very honestly is no longer practical because 
real estate in Lake County, Ind., has gone sky high. Its 
availability is scarce. Inflation is upon us. As a matter of 
fact, it is not uncommon to pay $5,000 and more an acre for 
undeveloped land in the vicinity of Lake County, Ind., what 
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is commonly called the Calumet district. In fact, there are 
all kinds of transactions going forward every day at that 
price in that approximate neighborhood (p. 12058). 


Sullivan’s testimony on this score was distinctly disputed by that 
of committee investigator Richard G. Sinclair, who noted that a pro- 
fessional appraisal he had had made just 4 days prior to his appear- 
ance before the committee put the value of the land at about $500 an 
acre if “merely for speculative purposes,” and no more than $1,200 
an acre if there were a program to develop and build on the land. 
Further, Sinclair reported, the assessed tax value of the property for 
which the Teamsters paid $40,000 was approximately $3,800. 

Sinclair testified that the appraiser had estimated the extent of the 
property not at the 101%4 acres mentioned by Sullivan, but at between 
12 and 15 acres. Thus, if the outside figure of $1,200 per acre had been 
applied, the maximum value of the land should have been no more 
than $18,000—which amount the Teamsters had exceeded by $22,000. 

While Sullivan maintained that he had no knowledge of a parallel 
financial transaction by the 1300 Broadway Corp., which had sold the 
land to the Teamsters, with another company owned in part by 

rosecutor Holovachka, light on this aspect of the affair was provided 
y investigator Sinclair and A. Martin Katz, a Gary attorney and 
city judge. 
aving derived a tidy profit from its land sale to the Teamsters, the 
1300 Broadway Corp. turned in search of an investment, and focused 
its attention on a corporation of which a third interest apiece was 
owned by Holovachka, Katz, and a businessman named Albert Wein- 
stein. Each had acquired his third, 100 shares, for $1 apiece, and 
each, according to Katz, subsequently put in $12,000. 

The company, State Sibley Corp., owned a lease on a 3-story build- 
ing in downtown Hammond, Ind. In August 1957, Katz testified, 
Norman Levenberg and Charles Gleuck of the 1300 Broadway Corp. 
told him that 


* * * they had found somebody that was interested in the 
building, and they gave me $1,000 as good faith money, earnest 
money, whatever you want to call it. 

Mr. Stnciatr. Was this $1,000 in cash given you as earnest 
money around August 27, 1957? 

Mr. Karz. I don’t recall whether it was in cash, but I re- 
ceived $1,000 p. 12091). 


On September 26, 1957, an option to buy and an agreement to sell 
$14,000 worth of State Sibley stock was executed. The next day 
Katz received a cashier’s check for $5,000, and on November 27 another 
cashier’s check for $8,000. 


Mr. Kennepy. Where did the money ultimately go? Did 
it stay in the State Sibley Corp. ? 

Mr. Karz. No; it went to Mr. Holovachka. 

Mr. Kennepy. The checks were then made out to Mr. 
Holovachka ? 

Mr. Karz. No; I think the last check I endorsed directly to 
him, and the other check was paid out through my own per- 
sonal trustee account to him (p. 12094). 
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Thus, Katz conceded, Holovachka “was paid back his investment 
plus a $2,000 profit on his investment or on his loan to the corpora- 
tion” (p. 12095). That Holovachka may have benefited even beyond 
this was indicated by an admission by Katz that the new investors in 
State Sibley had also arranged a loan to pay off a $30,000 company 
debt a which the county prosecutor had put up some other stock he 
owned. 


Mr. Kennepy. So he was able to withdraw this stock? 
Mr. Katz. That is correct (p. 12101). 


Although Katz insisted that the building around which the trans- 
action with the 1300 Broadway Corp. centered “has a potential that 
I think would increase its es, greatly” (p. 12098), it was plain 
that it was no money-maker when Heléeachiten was paid back his 
investment and a $2,000 profit. State Sibley’s current liabilities at 
the time of the committee hearings were $24,798.51, its fixed liabili- 
ties $91,880.52. 

As to where the money actually came from to pull out Holovachka’s 
stake in State Sibley, Katz testified that Levenberg of the 1300 Broad- 
way Corp. “never represented that he was dealing for himself,” but 
for a Gary doctor named Dr. Joseph Kopcha and a “group.” Dr. 
Kopcha’s name appeared as a remitter of the $8,000 cashier’s check 
which represented Holovachka’s final payment. Katz was asked: 


Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it a fact that the money came from 
Mr. Levenberg ? 

Mr. Karz. The check came from Mr. Levenberg, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the explanation, if it came from 
Mr. Levenberg, what is the explanation of putting Mr. 
Joseph Kopcha’s name on the check ? 

Mr. Karz. I didn’t put it on there, sir (p. 12093). 


Committee investigator Sinclair testified that while Dr. Kopcha 
first told him that he had put up $5,000, he later retracted this state- 
ment and declared that “he did not have a dime in the transaction.” 


Mr. Kennepy. And this money, according to what the of- 
ficer of the 1300 Corp. told you, this money, in fact, came 
from them; is that right? 

Mr. Srncuarr. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And, ultimately, ended up with Mr. Hol- 
ovachka ? 

Mr. Stncrarr. It went to Mr. Holovachka (p. 12103). 


Carpenter president Hutcheson, asked if he knews James Hoffa, re- 
fused to answer on the same grounds he had previously advanced in 
connection with all questions on the Indiana land affair. He was 
then asked : 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you make an arrangement with Mr. 
Hoffa that he was to perform tasks for you in return for your 
support on the question of his being ousted from the AFL- 
C1O? 

Mr. Hutcueson. On the advice of counsel I refuse to an- 
swer on the same grounds as previously related (p. 12125). 
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If the ultimate indictment of Hutcheson, Blaier and Chapman in 
Marion County portended a disposition to call the three Carpenter 
officials to account for their actions in the Indiana land deal, no paral- 
lel disposition was evident within the brotherhood itself to call them 
to account for their stewardship of the union’s impressive resources, 
whether its properties or its can 

Testimony by committee investigator Deibel on the handling of one 
of the Carpenters’ major assets, a 1,900-acre property in Lakeland, 
Fla., provided a case in point. Of this extensive holding, Deibel re- 
ported, about 1,000 acres are devoted to raising citrus fruits, an enter- 
prise administered by the Adams Packing Association of Auburndale, 
Fla. 

The Adams outfit, Deibel explained, pays the operating expenses, 
picks and hauls the crop, deducts its own costs, and remits the pro- 
ceeds to the eotlechaod, The union’s net return on the groves from 
1954 through 1957 was $890,000. . 

Despite the fact that this enterprise is an independent business 
operation, not related to the union activities of the Carpenters, the 
brotherhood has paid no tax on this income, thus giving itself a vast 
competitive advantage over any ordinary businessman operating a 
rival grove. 

The Cuatrman. Maybe the Internal Revenue Bureau 
would be interested in this. 

Mr. Detet. I believe the Internal Revenue Service is pres- 
ently very interested, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Are they also active? 

Mr. Deteet. Yes, sir (p. 12086). 


Another line of the committee’s inquiry turned up information 
indicating the misuse or embezzlement of a piece of brotherhood real 
estate of a current value of $250,000, by the late president of the 
Carpenters, William L. Hutcheson. Committee Counsel Kennedy 
reported as follows on a previous private talk with representatives 
of both the brotherhood and Maurice Hutcheson on this matter: 


I said that in view of the fact that Mr. Hutcheson was 
dead and was obviously not able to come here and answer 
the questions himself, the committee would be glad to settle 
this matter in private; that if we could have an impartial 
third party we would submit the information that the com- 
mittee had to this impartial third party in private and let 
the impartial third party then make a decision as to whether 
this property in fact now belongs to the International 
Brotherhood of Carpenters rather than to the heirs of Mr. 
Hutcheson. 

The Cuartrman. The question is not to reflect upon any- 
one other than to try to ascertain whether the property 
properly belongs to the union, is that correct ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct (p. 12130). 


The reaction of the brotherhood’s attorneys, he reported, was that 


“they could not make any commitment” because the property was “in 
trust.” 
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Attorney Howard Travis, who appeared as counsel to President 
Hutcheson at the hearings, explained : 


* * * The property is now, as I understand it, and I have 
just learned this myself since this started—I knew nothing 
of it—is a piece of real estate which is now owned by the 
trustees of William L. Hutcheson’s estate. As I pointed 
out to Mr. Kennedy, the probate court of Marion County, 
Ind., could not delegate its functions to an arbiter even if 
we wanted to. Mr. Hutcheson himself is a trustee and 
as a trustee cannot commit trust property, of course, with- 
out the authority of the court. But as I understand it, 
the matter is again going to be reviewed, since it has been 
brought up. 

Of course, William L. Hutcheson, being dead, is the real 
man who can tell us. As I understand it, no man is alive 
today who can. But it is my understanding that Maurice 
Hutcheson will review the matter with their executive board 
(p. 12181). 


The degree of irresponsibility exhibited by the present administra- 
tion of the Brotherhood toward their membership’s assets was no more 
clearly demonstrated than in disclosures by committee investigators as 
to the variety of personal uses to which top Carpenter officials had 
put union funds, over and above their salaries and expenses. 

One such use was the payment out of these funds in 1955 of the 
prior year income-tax deficiencies of former general secretary F. Duffy 
and of A. E, Fisher and S. P. Meadows, at the time respectively gen- 
eral secretary and treasurer of the Brotherhood. The total taken 
from the union’s exchequer for this purpose, Committee Investigator 
Deibel reported, was $3,946.80 for Duffy, $376.61 for Fisher, and 
$1,552.25 for Meadows. 

Deibel further reported that no authorization for the payment of 
these taxes was discernible in the minutes of the brotherhood until 
more than 3 years later, on February 12, 1958, well after the com- 
mittee began its investigation and requested information of such au- 
thorization. Deibel quoted as follows from the minutes of the board 
of trustees under that date: 


The general president called attention to the fact that early 
in 1954 an audit was made of the information return filed 
for the year 1952, the 1954 audit was not as complete as 
the audit now being conducted, as the internal revenue agents 
were at the time concentrating on expenses paid to several of 
the resident officers, as a result of the investigation, deficien- 
cies were assessed against former General Secretary Duffy, 
General Secretary Fisher, and General Treasurer Meadows, 
that were paid by the brotherhood, in view of the fact that 
it had always been understood that expenses paid by the 
United Brotherhood to representatives did not have to be re- 
ported to the Internal Revenue Service. The board in ses- 
sion November 11, 1954, approved of these payments, but 
through inadvertence this action was omitted from the 
minutes. 
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Motion to reaffirm our action of November 11, 1954, was 
approved unanimously (p. 12085). 


A second form of personal accommodation for brotherhood higher- 
ups was the payment out of union funds of their trips to Europe. 
In May 1956 General Secretary Blaier attended an ILO conference 
in Geneva, Switzerland, for which he received $1,100 from the U.S. 
Government. Extending his stay abroad for several more weeks, for 
the purpose, he testified, of visiting trade unions “in the interest of 
the United Brotherhood to ascertain their methods of procedure and 
whatnot in France, Germany” (p. 12075), Blaier was also paid his 
transportation and expenses by the brotherhood, over and above his 
salary per diem, amounting to $5,066. 


Mr. Kennepy. Was any member of your family with you? 

Mr. Buarer. Mrs. Blaier went along with me, acting more 
or less as my secretary, social secretary. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the union pay her expenses? 

Mr. Buarer. Well, it was combined in my travel, when 
they arranged for our trip. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the union approve of that, the mem- 
bership ? 

Mr. Buarer. When you say the membership, it was author- 
ized by those in authority in between conventions (p. 12075). 


Carpenter Treasurer Chapman and his wife also went abroad later 
that year; the Italian Government had invited a number of American 
trade union leaders to be its guests for 3 weeks, paying all expenses 
for accommodations, board, and travel within Italy but also specify- 
ing in its invitation that transportation to and from the country was 
not included, and that the invitation did not cover relatives. 

With President Hutcheson’s blessing, Chapman was appointed the 
Carpenters’ representative on this trip and allowed to take his wife 
along at union expense. The total cost to the brotherhood of this 
journey—which Chapman extended for more than 3 months, including 
a “land tour” and covering England, France, Spain, Germany, and 
Switzerland as well as Italy—was $12,600; this did not include what- 
ever expenses were paid by the Italian Government, nor did it include 
$1,370 charged by Chapman to the union for 53 days of the $15-a-day 
expenses and $/-a-day miscellaneous expenses regularly allowed 
brotherhood officials. Of the sum total, Committee Investigator 
Deibel noted, $5,000 was in traveler’s checks which Chapman author- 
ized to himself. 

Other records of the brotherhood made plain that Chapman, who 
refused to talk to committee investigators, had dealt kindly with 
himself in a number of other directions. From the time he took up 
residence in Indianapolis as general treasurer of the Carpenters in 
the spring of 1954 through January 1956, Deibel testified, Chapman 
drew $8,500 to himself via petty cash slips, an apartment allowance 
of $4,200, $1,000 to pay for bills in a social club to which he belonged, 
$1,400 for hotel bills away from Indianapolis and a $650 item charged 
to “miscellaneous expense, installation.” These expenses were over 
and above the $7 daily allowance provided Carpenter officials and the 
additional $15 daily allowance permitted, it may be noted, “when the 
officer is away from his home station.” ‘These two daily allowances 
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over the same time came to a total of $9,850, Deibel testified, making 
Chapman’s grand total of expenses during this entire period $25,600. 
His salary at the time was approximately $20,000 a year. 

Chapman also figured in the matter of a $2,000 cash item author- 
ized in March 1957 to the East Central Indiana District Council and 
entered on the brotherhood’s books as an “organizing expense.” At- 
tempting to obtain some accounting for this appropriation, Deibel 
said he was advised by the brotherhood’s bookkeeper that on investi- 

ation he had learned that the district council had returned the 

unds to the brotherhood “immediately upon their receipt” (p. 11925). 
The return had not, however, been recorded in the international’s 
books, Deibel added. 

Testimony on this score was also given by H. M. Williams and 
Davis Booth, business agents of the district council concerned. Wil- 
liams confirmed that they had been given the $2,000 by Chapman on 
March 1, 1957, but asserted that the purpose was for “assistance for 
publicity” in connection with the right-to-work law then up before 
the Indiana Legislature, and that the money was intended for news- 
paper advertising. He was asked: 


Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you just place some ads in the 
paper and make arrangements to have them send the bill? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Well, it just wasn’t thought of, I reckon. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you need cash to do that? 

Mr. Wituiams. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, the ads or publicity would be a little 
late at that time, as they were voting on it on March 1. 

Mr. Wiurams. Well, they had told me that it was an 
amendment on it and it probably would be 3 or 4 days before 
it would be back on the floor. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was in fact voted on on March 1, accord- 
ing to the newspaper reports at that time. 

fr. Wit11aMs. That is when we were at the general office 
(p. 11927). 


He and Booth took the money over to the statehouse, found that 
the right-to-work law had been passed, and returned the $2,000 to 
Cena within an hour and a half after they got it, Williams 

eclared. 


Senator Cuurcu. As far as you were concerned, you took 
$2,000 for what you regarded as a legitimate union purpose, 
and, when you found or decided that it ought not to be spent, 
you returned it ? 

Mr. Wiiurams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. And it was not until the committee in- 
vestigation came along that you ever discovered that the 
money was not actually returned to the treasury of the 
union ? 

Mr. Witu1ams. That is right (p. 11929). 


The money reappeared in the brotherhood’s account on January 15 
1958; the union’s bookkeeper explained, Deibel reported, that he had 
contacted Chapman, who had declared that he had “completely for- 
gotten” that he had placed the $2,000 in a compartment in the office 
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safe. Deibel noted, however, that Chapman had withdrawn $1,950 
from his personal bank account just around the time of the fortuitous 
reappearance of the union’s money. 

hapman himself could not be interrogated at the time of the Janu- 
ary investigation, Deibel testified : 


At the time he was making business trips and also the 
counsel for the Brotherhood had indicated that they would 
prefer to wait until sessions of the committee for the com- 
mittee staff to interview him. Since that time he has become 
ill, I believe, in Seattle, Wash., and currently is physically 
unable to appear before the committee (p. 11926). 


While trips to Europe were one form of beneficence enjoyed by to 
Carpenter officials at their members’ expense, another type of trave 
cost was also footed for them by the union, to and from the hunting 
and fishing lodge owned by President Hutcheson in Wisconsin. 
Brotherhood records showed that during the summer months of 1955 
$1,560 was paid out to Hutcheson to go up and back from the lodge, 
including per diem, and $870 to Chapman; in 1956, $1,350 to Hutche- 
son and $200 to Vice President Johnson; in 1957, $800 to Hutcheson— 
a arora $3,710 to him alone for the 3 years. The Carpenter president 
was asked : 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you deny that your trip up to your camp 
was paid out of union funds? 

Mr. Hurcueson. I say that I not intentionally at any time 
have charged it to the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about your per diem of $7 or your 
per diem of $15? Was that charged to union funds? 

Mr. Hurcueson. The $7 was; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the $15? 

Mr. Hurcueson. No, sir; not while I am up there. 

Mr. Kennepy. It never was? 

Mr. Hutrcueson. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it possible that it was? 

Mr. Hurcueson. Well, it might have been possible (p. 
12129). 


Relatives of Brotherhood bigwigs have also found tangible satis- 
faction in their association with the union. Next to Indianapolis 
headquarters is a parking lot owned by the Carpenters; for some 
years it has been leased to Hutcheson’s brother-in-law, James Wells, 
for a rental of $2,400 a year; his net profit in 1957 alone was $8,000. 
Hutcheson conceded that the union had not tried since 1950 or 1951 to 
see if anyone else would pay a higher rental for leasing the lot, 
explaining: 

We did at the beginning, and there were some around. 

But under the conditions under which he rented it, they were 

not interested at that time. The lot was for the purpose of 

supplying the employees with a spaces for our build- 

ing. They didn’t require the whole thing so then we decided 

to 38) out the balance so they could look after the lot (p. 
12128). 
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Members of the family Charles Johnson have also fared well at the 
union’s hands, through his multifarious positions as member of the 
general executive board of the international; president of local 1456 
the dock builders local in New York City; “negotiator emeritus” o 
local 1536, the timbermen’s local in New York City; and eo 
of the Carpenters District Council in New York, the overall body for 
all Carpenter locals in the city. 

One of Johnson’s brothers, Robert, as president of local 1536 and 
PERNA IOUT of the District Council, received $120,000 in sal- 
ary and expenses in 1955, 1956, and 1957; another brother, William, 
as financial secretary of local 1456, received $57,000 in salary and ex- 
pennes over the same period; and his son, Charles, ITI, business agent 

a 1536, received $46,500 in salary and expenses over the same 
riod. 
ny ohnson’s own income from his four union positions during those 
years, assistant committee counsel Tierney reported, was $224,600 in 
salary, in weekly and special expense allowances, and in transporta- 
tion and hotel bills paid. 

Thus, the grand total to Johnson, his two brothers, and his son in 
1955, 1956, and 1957 alone came to $448,100—a substantial index to 
the success of his career as a trade union official, but, judging by his 
activities in a number of other spheres, in his own view an inadequate 
one. 

Johnson’s use of his power and position as a Carpenter official to 
augment his income from friendly management sources was the final 
major line of inquiry pursued at the committee hearings, providing 
a classic case history of collusive behavior. 

It may be noted here that Johnson appeared at an executive ses- 
sion of the committee on June 9, 1958, at which he partly relied on 
the fifth amendment, but did not appear as scheduled: at the commit- 
tee’s open hearings later that month: his lawyer presented a doc- 
tor’s statement that Johnson was suffering from “coronary artery 
disease” and that it would be “extremely risky” for him to be sub- 
jected to “any physical or emotional strain” (p. 12038). A Govern- 
ment physician who examined him also haihioot he could not testify. 

Johnson likewise did not appear when the hearings on his union 
were resumed in January 1959, although Committee Counsel Ken- 
nedy noted, in the interim he had been “a very active figure” at the 
Carpenters’ convention which reelected Hutcheson president of the 
union, coming out for Hutcheson’s nomination “very actively and 
vociferously” (p. 16206). 

Of the two instances reviewed by the committee of Johnson’s spe- 
cial services to management, the first took place in 1950 in connec- 
tion with a jurisdictional dispute between unions vying to represent 
the workers at the newly renovated Yonkers Raceway in Westchester 
County, N.Y. One of the contenders was Teamsters Local 456, 
headed by John Acropolis, then also president of the Westchester 
County Federation of Labor en all AFL unions in the 
county, who was murdered the mae year—a crime as yet un- 
solved. The other union claiming jurisdiction at the raceway was 


local 32E of the Building Service Employees, headed by Tommy 
Lewis, himself murdered in 1953. 
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As recalled by John R. Harold, the attorney for local 456, Acrop- 
olis advised the raceway management that any jurisdictional ques- 
tions should properly be settled by the Westchester County Federa- 
tion of Labor, and committees for the purpose were set up by both 
the Federation and the county Construction Trades Council. De- 
spite this, Harold testified, the raceway announced that it had al- 
ready signed a blanket contract with the Lewis union covering all 
employees to be hired when the track opened, and referred the Acrop- 
olis group to their new “labor relations consultant,” Joseph Pizzo, 
a copartner of Lewis in a welfare fund and insurance company 
handling local 32E’s funds. 

When parleys with Pizzo came to nought, and the track manage- 
ment refused to meet with the Acropolis group, Harold continued, 
the raceway was struck with the approval of both county labor 
councils. The strike, he noted, was “very successful” for 2 days. 
Then a number of counterblows were leveled at it: The local Carpen- 
ters Union went back to work through the picket lines, a county judge 
signed an ex parte stay on picketing, and the Engineers local threat- 
ened to return to work. Acropolis, whom Harold described as “an 
extremely honorable, tough, militant trade unionist, who in my opin- 
ion was murdered because he was stopping too many shakes in West- 
chester County” (p. 16212), felt that the strike could go on without 
a picket line, and, said Harold, “it did, except for the Carpenters.” 

Nevertheless, the pressure on Acropolis and the county councils to 
capitulate was strong, Harold testified, and at this point Johnson of 
the Carpenters “appeared on the scene.” The initial reaction, Harold 
recalled, was Bood ; 

* * * The labor unions involved were very pleased to have 
a mediator, and Mr. Johnson represented himself to these 
labor unions involved that he had friendly relations with 
the racetrack, and that they respected him, and that they 
would sit down with him and perhaps he could bring about 
a meeting of the parties, which he did. There were several 
meetings held. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whom did you understand he was répre- 
senting? 

Mr. Harorp. At that time, and until some time later, I 
think several years later, everybody in that situation at that 
time understood only one thing, that he was an interna- 
tional representative of a labor union and he was representing 
the laborer’s position in this matter, and to use his good offices 
to get it settled. 

There was not the slightest doubt in anybody’s mind, and 
I was in close consultation with all of the people involved, 
which for the moment suggested that he was a management 
representative (p. 16210). 


_ Johnson and Pizzo did bring about a settlement, Harold testified, 
in which local 32E of the Building Service Employees was required to 
give up some of its jurisdiction. The acetate up was far from 
happy over the outcome, he said they felt that local 32E still had too 
much jurisdiction, and further, local 456 itself, the Acropolis local, 
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was in a surprise last-minute maneuver compelled to yield repre- 
sentation of the parking lot attendants to another Teamster Local, 
445, which, Harold noted, had not even been “in the picture until this 
late date.” Local 445, then run by Francis Stickles and Philip Mas- 
siello, who were later sent to the penitentiary for extorting money 
from employers, was upheld in this ination toy a special body ap- 
pointed by the Teamsters international. 
Harold thus explained the Acropolis surrender to the Johnson- 
Pizzo pact: 
* * * the pressure was such, with an injunction over our 
heads, with the unions all threatening to throw in the sponge, 
or some of them, that this was the best bargain we could make 
under the circumstances (p. 16211). 


It was not until much later, he added, that they learned that 
Johnson was “an employee of the racetrack and paid by the race- 
track.” 


The CHamman. You thought he was representing the 
union ? 

Mr. Harot. Yes, sir; no doubt about it. 

The CHarrman. You found out he was being paid by the 
other side ? 

Mr. Haro. Yes, sir (p. 16211). 


Nathan Herzfeld, one of the principal stockholders in the Algam 
Corp., which had leased the track from the Yonkers Trotting Asso- 
ciation, told the committee that he didn’t know why the original 
blanket contract had been signed with local 32E, although he as- 
sumed “because they were assumed to be the most logical union” 
(p. 16214). He acknowledged that it was Tommy Lewis who had 
suggested Pizzo as a labor-relations consultant and estimated that 
Pizzo had received about $90,000 for these services; at the time, he 
testified, he did not know of the Lewis-Pizzo business partnership. 

Who had brought Johnson into the raceway picture remained in 
conflict. Herzfeld asserted that the suggestion had been made by 
Joseph Henschel, another Algam stockholder, on the basis of John- 
son’s “knowledge or contacts with labor” (p. 16217). Henschel, in 
an affidavit, deposed that he had not even met Johnson until the time 
of the strike, at a meeting called to discuss the track’s labor difficulties, 
and that he did not know who had invited Johnson to be present. 

Both Henschel’s affidavit and Herzfeld in his appearance before the 
committee gave the lie to several statements sia by Johnson after 
the track settlement, one sworn to the Westchester County district 
attorney, that the had all been “social friends” of 15 to 20 years’ 
standing. Herzfeld declared: 


* * * T don’t know him like you know somebody. I never 
had an appointment with him or broke bread with him, and 
so forth * * * (p. 16215). 


Herzfeld maintained that payment to Johnson was not discussed 
at the time he was suggested as mediator, but on the contrary that it 
was “our understanding that he was doing this as a service to labor in 
general, and to us asa favor” (p. 16218). 
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It came as a “great surprise” to him, Herzfeld said, when he 
learned, after the settlement, that Johnson was demanding payment 
for his services at first, he recalled, “we reiterated our stand among 
other things that we did not know there would be any compensation 
involved,” but finally settled on $30,000, a sum he recalled was less 
than Johnson had asked for. The raceway, rather than Algam Corp., 
Herzfeld said, made the payment, but he conceded that it “had an 
effect” upon Algam’s profits, cutting them by about half. 

Nor was this all Johnson received from the raceway, Herzfeld 
testified. He was subsequently hired by the operator of the track, 
William H. Cane, as “more or less permanent labor consultant,” ulti- 
mately receiving about $7,000 more, Herzfeld testified, until his serv- 
ices were discontinued in September 1951. 

Of the $37,000 total collected by Johnson in the Yonkers affair, 
Herzfeld told the committee, the first $30,000 was paid to him, his 
brother, and his son in equal checks in two installments in June and 
December of 1950, while the remaining $7,000 was paid to him di- 
rectly, in monthly installments beginning in August of that year. 

While Herzfeld agreed in retrospect that Johnson’s demand for 
payment was “improper,” Johnson himself expressed considerable 
self-satisfaction over his coup in a speech before the New York State 
Council of Carpenters on October 16, 1953, noting that he had thought 
he would “get a lot more” than he actually had, and also, in attorney 
John Harold’s paraphrase, 


* * * not only admitted but boasted that when he worked 

for anybody he charged very good fees, and he was very 

rw of the fact that because of his years of training and 
is experience in the labor movement, he was able to charge 

a high fee for representing the Yonkers Raceway, and he was 

od of it, and he would take care of his family any time 
e got any further opportunity (p. 16212). 


Johnson also challenged the notion that “I cannot go before a 
board of directors and offer to give my services in my spare time” 
(Pp. 16222) asserting that his take-home pay from the brotherhood 
after taxes, was $175 a week. 

According to a study of Johnson’s income-tax returns made by As- 
sistant Committee Counsel Harold Ranstad, his take-home pay in 
1950, the year of the Yonkers deal, was $7,497.40 from local 1456 of 
the Carpenters, $5,870.10 from local 1536, and $7,833.80 from the in- 
ternational—a total of $21,201.30, making a take-home pay of more 
than $407 a week. Ranstad also noted that Johnson that year re- 
ceived expense allowances from the two locals totaling $9,625. 

If Johnson’s connection with the Yonkers Raceway was financial] 
fruitful, his association with Edward H. Weiss, a gasoline and oil 
jobber, proved even more of a bonanza. 

Weiss testified that he met Johnson sometime early in 1949; at the 
time, two of the three Weiss firms of concern to the committee were 
already in business. Both headquartered in Somerville, Mass., one is 
called the Penn Products Co., the other the Mercury Oil Co. Both, 
said Weiss, sell gas and oil, “principally to contractors and to any 
type of fleet owners, all types of users of the products” (p. 16227). 
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He was introduced to Johnson, Weiss went on, by his brother, Philip 
Weiss, who at the time of the committee hearings was under Federal 
indictment along with a third brother, Emanuel, on a charge of steal- 
ing automobile parts. Back when the meeting with Johnson was 
arranged, however, Phil, brother Edward recalled, was a salesman 
for the two companies; what other simultaneous business interests 
he might have had Edward did not know. 

Shortly after Johnson came on the scene it was decided that he would 
recone the Weiss gas and oil enterprise, its owner explained, 

use— 


* * * Mr. Johnson said that he had been friendly with 
a great many contractors over a.great many years, and he 
thought he would be in a position to see to it that we were put 
on the invited list of bidders of these various contractors in 
the area, that he knew them, and that we would have an op- 

rtunity tu submit proposals to supply their gasoline and 
ubricating oil requirements (p. 16227). 


Weiss, who professed ignorance of whether the contractors John- 
son had in mind were nome with whom the Carpenters had bar- 
gaining agreements, was asked : 
The Cuatrman. You did know he was a union official ? 
Mr. Weiss. Idid,sir. 
The Cuarrman. And he was going to use that connection 
in relation to this business enterprise? 
Mr. Weiss. No; he was going to use his friendships in 
these things, not his union position. 
The Cuairman. Just his friendship? 
Mr. Weiss. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarman. That would have no relation, of course, to 
the position he occupied in unionism ¢ 
Mr. Weiss. This I would not know. This is his decision 
(p. 16228). 


To facilitate the arrangement, Weiss testified, a new company, 
Penn Products Corp., was set up in New York, Johnson’s home 
base. Mrs. Johnson, for a $250 investment, was given a 25 percent 
interest, while Johnson himself was to receive the “usual commis- 
sion,” as Weiss put it, “50 percent of the net job profit or the net 
profit” of any sales he made. 

How well Mr. and Mrs. Johnson fared as a result of his new con- 
nection may be seen from figures presented by Committee Investiga- 
tor John Prinos. From May 1950 to November 1957—at which time 
Johnson broke off the relationship in the wake of the committee’s sub- 

enaing of his books and records—the moneys he received, not only 
els Penn Products Corp. but from the Mercury Oil Co., totaled 
$96,572.00, $80,230.37 in commissions and $16,341.63 in expenses. The 
total gross sales to the 19 companies on which he received commis- 
sions amounted to $3,782,263.25. 

The 19 accounts with which Johnson’s salesmanship scored so 
successfully were as follows: Corbetta Construction Co.; Drake- 
Grafe-Winston-Tecon-Conduit Cos.; Andrew Gull Corp.; Hendrick- 
son Bros.; Hoffman & Elias, Inc. ; Horn Construction Co., Inc. ; John- 
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son, Drake & Piper; MacLean, Grove & Brewster; Frank Mascolli; 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp.; John Peterson Construction Co.; 
Poirier & McLane; Raymond Concrete Pile; Slattery Contracting 
Co., Inc.; Frederick Snare Corp.; Underpinning Foundation Co.; 
Charles F. Vacharis; Walsh, Connelly, Singer & Palmer Co.; and 
Walsh Construction Co. 

All 19 are construction companies and, according to James P. 
Martin, director of labor relations of the General Contractors Associ- 
ation of New York, 16 of them are members of the association, a 
group with which Johnson negotiated contracts first as head of Car- 
penter Local 1456, and later as president of the Carpenters District 
Council; when the association combined for negotiation purposes 
with the Building Trades Employers Association in 1957, he also bar- 
gained with them on behalf of the Concrete Alliance, representing the 
five building trades unions. In addition to the 16 General Con- 
tractors Associations members from which Johnson obtained business 
for Weiss, another of his 19 accounts had a contract with the 
Carpenters. 


Weiss was asked to describe his star salesman’s technique of 
persuasion : 


Mr. Kennepy. What was the procedure that was followed 
as far as Mr. Johnson was concerned? Would he telephone 
the officer, the president, or another officer, of one of these 
construction companies, and tell them about your company ? 

Mr. Weiss. I don’t know what his procedure was. I do 
know that he would say that we would hear of a job, because 


they are all published in public records, we would hear of a 
low bidder on a job, and we would call Mr. Johnson and tell 
him such and such company was low bidder on the job, and 
if he knew them he would call and we would get a message 
back that we could go in to see them and submit a proposal 
to them (p. 16232). 


The testimony proffered by Weiss on the value of Johnson’s services 
was at variance with itself at a number of key points. Asked whether 
he couldn’t have submitted a bid to one of the construction companies 
involved without. Johnson’s telephonic help, he declared that most of 
those firms had “a very limited invited list of bidders and we have 
never been able to submit successful proposals to them” (p. 16232) ; 
in another context, however, he asserted that prior to the hiring of 
Johnson “we were not operating in that market, and we didn’t solicit 
these particular accounts” (p. 16236). 

Weiss also made several references to the success of his company’s 
low bidding efforts on a number of occasions, yet asserted that the 
construction firms “usually get operating with one company” and 
“don’t listen to proposals or prices from another company” (p. 16233). 


Mr. Kennepy. It is not a question of the competition, 
then, but it is a choice of the contractor ? 

Mr. Wetss. The question of competition is one for the con- 
struction company to decide and not for us to. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you know as a practical matter, evi- 
dently from your answers, anyway, that it is not a question 
of low bid, but it is a question of who the contractor likes? 
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Mr. Weiss. I think it is a combination of both. We always 
try to be low bidders. 

Mr. Kennepy. I understand that. But you also testified 
before the committee that it is a question of whom the con- 
tractor wants on the job. 

Mr. Weiss. Very definitely (p. 16237). 


Although insisting that Johnson’s status as a Carpenter official was 
“not an essential,” Weiss acknowledged that after Johnson came into 
the picture his companies were successful where they had not been 
before, obtaining “many contracts.” This aspect of his testimony was 
confirmed by Committee Investigator Charles E. Wolfe, who testified 
that the $3.7 million in gross sales brought in to Penn Products and 
Mercury Oil by Johnson constituted 40 percent of the business of 
the two companies. 

On the apparent theory that Carpenter officialdom represented an 
excellent ground school for the training of gas and oil salesmen, the 
Weiss enterprises also acquired the services of General Secretary 
Blaier and General Treasurer Chapman. 

Blaier, according to Committee Investigator Prinos, received 
$8,752.82 in commissions and $2,612.25 from the Mercury Oil Co. from 
July 1951 to August 1953. The general secretary’s explanation of 
this was that “I, like everybody else, tried to supplement my income” 
(p. 12066), and that this avenue was opened up through the kindness 
of his “good friend” Charlie Johnson, who even 


* * * advanced me money as an incentive to go and try and 
bring about a volume of orders, through some friends of 
mine, that maybe don’t even employ my membership. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go to some of these corporations to 
try to sell this oil? 

Mr. Brater. I tried several and I wasn’t very successful. 
Tam a poor salesman, I guess. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ultimately get successful ? 

Mr. Buater. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were never successful ? 

Mr. Buater. I didn’t sell an account. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they paid you commissions anyway ? 

Mr. Buater. I got the commission, as I tried to say, out of 
the goodness of Mr. Johnson sharing with me his accounts, as 
an incentive to try to go out and ee more orders. That 
was one contract; yes, sir (p. 12067). 


Although no records could be found of any payments by Weiss to 
Carpenter Treasurer Chapman, an affidavit by filiman Lueddemann, 
vice president and general manager of the lumber division of Pope & 
Talbot, a Portland, Oreg., firm, indicated that Chapman exhibited 
considerable verve as a drummer on behalf of Penn Products. Chap- 
man, the affidavit deposed, introduced Ed Weiss to Lueddemann on 
December 15, 1952, saying: 

* * * that Mr. Weiss wanted to break into the market in 
this area, and that he had offered to help Mr. Weiss by intro- 
ducing him to his (Chapman’s) friends in the lumber busi- 
ness. Chapman said, df will tell you frankly that I am 


getting a commission; can you see anything wrong with 
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that?” I said that as far as the commission is cone 
that is between you and Mr. Weiss, but if I were in your posi- 
tion, I would get an approval from my employer. He made 
no answer to me in regard to this matter. 

I explained that we were pretty well tied to the big oil 
companies on a reciprocal basis because they (the oil com- 

anies) shipped oil in our vessels. Chapman said that you 

on’t have to give them all of your business, do you? I said 
that we don’t have to give them anything unless we choose 
todoso * * *, 

Sometime later, Mr. Chapman telephoned me and said 
that you are not doing much for my friend, Mr. Weiss. I 
said that we gave him two orders. He said that is a drop in 
the bucket compared to what we could give him (p. 16241). 


Weiss’ brother, Manny, was similarly blunt in his sales approach, 
according to another affidavit by William L. Streukens, salesman for 
the Christenson Oil Co. of Portland, Oreg. One day in 1953, 
Streukens recalled, he asked Manny how he was able to obtain con- 
tractor business which the Christenson firm had solicited and been un- 
able to get even though their prices were lower than the Weiss bids. 
eee Streukens went on, then revealed his trade secret, explaining 
that— 

* * * he would go out to the construction site with a union 
official and talk to the boss on the job or the foreman about 
purchasing greases and gear oil from his firm. He said that 


if needed the union could apply the pressure on the company’s 
labor relations with the union. I do not know what union 
officials were involved nor do I know to what union they be- 
longed (p. 16238). 


In his appearance before the committee Manny Weiss took the fifth 
amendment, even to the question of his date of birth. The third 


Weiss brother, Phil, likewise refused to testify, uniformly declining 
answers to all questions, including whether he had been involved in 
the black marketing of steel with Abner “Longy” Zwillman and had 
used his alleged relationship with certain union officials in financial 
dealings with various steel companies and his friendship with James 
Hoffa to obtain business arrangements with various trucking com- 
panies. He was further asked: 


Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it correct, Mr. Weiss, that you are 
probably foremost in the country, in the United States, as far 
as selling your racket connections, not only with racket labor 
union officials, but with racketeers in the United States? 

Mr. Puitie Weiss. On the advice of counsel, I respect- 
fully refuse to answer for the reason that the answer might 
tend to incriminate me. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. And isn’t it correct that you can never 
make a legitimate business deal, Mr. Weiss? You are al- 
ways using who you know in the labor union movement or 
who you know in the underworld in order to make a few 
extra dollars for yourself? 
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Mr. Pure Weiss. On the advice of counsel, I respect- 
fully refuse to answer for the reason that the answer might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have subpenaed the 
telephone calls of Mr. Weiss to various places in the United 
States, and it establishes a pattern which is not directly in- 
volved in these hearings today, but which we hope to be 
able to go into at a later time during this coming year (p. 
16324). 


How the Weiss brothers operated under the aegis of Charles John- 
son was reviewed by the committee in the case of two of the com- 
panies to which he had opened the door for them, the Walsh Con- 
struction Co. and Marritt-Chapmar & Scott. 

One of the plums Penn Products received from Walsh Construction 
was a contract to supply the gas, diesel fuel and lubricants it needed 
in connection with the building of the Fairless steel works at Morris- 
ville, N.J., on the Delaware River, in 1951, a project of which Walsh 
was the sponsoring company. 

For these products, Walsh, according to Committee Investigator 
Wolfe, paid approximately $57,000 more than it would have paid 
by pinlehaniay them directly from sources which supplied them to 
Penn Products, primarily the Shell Oil Co. Had Walsh bought 
from Shell, Wolfe noted, the cost would have been $494.871.96; the 
price it paid Penn was $544,726.52. In the case of the other sources 
which Penn tapped, the cost to Walsh was $101,889.47 as compared 
with Shell’s price for the same products of $95,079.99. 

Furthermore, since the gas and oil was delivered directly from the 

original supply sources to Morrisville and stored in their own tanks, 
the extra $57,000 which Penn collected was essentially no more than 
a bonus Ee, paper work the arduous chore of filling out and sending 
invoices to Walsh. 
. Light on Shell Oil’s part in this transaction was provided by E. W. 
Hennessy, who at the time of the Fairless project was commercial 
m r in the New York division of Shell. Hennessy testified that in 
late March 1951 he met Ed Weiss and discussed the project with him, 
and that Weiss told him that, he could “deliver the business” if Penn 
and Shell could get together on prices. 


Mr. Kennepy. He said he could get the contract ? 
Mr, Hennussy. Yes, sir (p. 16247). 


Hennessy conceded that after Weiss had assured him that he had 
already had the business, he decided not to put a bid in for Shell 
directly even though on figuring he found that his company could 
be “competitive.” 

Mr. Krennepy. Didn’t it interest you that somebody such 
as this company could come in and discuss this matter with 
you and say they would be able to deliver this contract ? 

Mr. Hennessy. I was curious about it; yes, I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you inquire further into it? 

Mr. Hennessy. No, I didn’t, in that connection. We 
made the usual checks for credit purposes, and the credit 
seemed to be satisfactory, the credit status. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Does that happen very often, that a com- 
pany will be able to come in and say, “We are going to be able 
to deliver this contract”? 

Mr. Hennessy. It is rather unusual (p. 16250). 


Not only did Shell deliver the gas and oil to the job site, via trucks 
owned by two other firms, but it also installed large storage tanks 
there, with no identification on them, Hennessy reported. 


Mr. Kennepy. Then the only thing that Penn Products 
handled was some paperwork ? 
Mr. Hennessy. We invoiced—-yes, we invoiced Penn Prod- 
ucts. 
* * * a * 


Mr. Kennepy. How was it arranged so far as the delivery 
slip? Did you show that it was delivered by you people? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes. As I recall the operation, and I may 
not. be exactly right, but it was about like this: We had a 
supply of Penn Products delivery slips, and a copy of that 
delivery slip or a set of the slips would be signed on the job- 
site, and that would show evidence of the delivery of the 
product. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you would deliver your oil to your tanks 
and give the Walsh Construction Co.— 

Mr. Hennessy. That slip and we would get a signature 
from them, and then we in turn would invoice Penn Products. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that done on the instructions of the 
Penn Products Co., that you use their slips? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes; that was (p. 16252). 


It was not until the summer of 1958, Hennessy added, that he learned 
of the Johnson- Weiss liaison. 

The Walsh project manager at the Fairless works, Harold H. Du- 
gan, now a vice president of the company, was asked if they had 
received any bids on the gas and oil supply from any other companies. 
As far as he could remember, he said, there were four or five such bids 
but could produce no copies: 


Mr. Duean. I don’t know what has happened to them, but 
we have tried to dig them up out of the warehouse. 

Mr. Kennepy. Unfortunately Penn Products doesn’t have 
copies of any of its bids in its files either (p. 16258). 


Dugan conceded that he himself had never seen any of the quota- 
tions but asserted that to the best’ of his recollection Penn was the 
lowest bidder. If Penn received any assurances prior to the bidding 
that it would get the contract, he added, those assurances were given 
by someone other than himself. 


Mr. Kennepy. You were the one who selected the Penn 
Products Co. % 


Mr. Duean. That is correct. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did _ you receive any request or urging 


from anyone in the Walsh Construction Co. to select the 
Penn Products Co. ? 
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Mr. Duean. I received a telephone call, if I remember cor- 
rectly, wherein Mr. Tom Walsh suggested that all things 
being equal, he would like to see the business go to Penn 
Products. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Duean. Chairman of the board. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is he still? 

Mr. Duaan. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he explain what the purpose or reason 
for that was? 

Mr. Duean. I don’t recall that he did. He may have 
mentioned the Penn Products was doing a good job at Ros- 
coe, and why change horses (p. 16258). 


Like Hennessy, Dugan, too, had heard that Johnson had an interest 
in Penn Products, but, he said, “only by hearsay,” via rumors 
“through the trade” (p, 16254). 

William A. Durkin, chairman of the executive committee of Walsh 
Construction, was queried as follows about his company’s $57,000 
overpayment to Penn: 


The Cuarrman. On the face of it, it looks like good busi- 
ness judgment and prudence would have dictated that you 
would have gotten the product as cheaply as you could. 
Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Durkin. Yes, sir (p. 16266). 


Durkin, too, knew of Johnson’s connection with Penn Products; he 
had known Johnson, he recalled, for 18 to 20 years and also knew the 
Weiss brothers, although, he declared, not “one from the other” 
(p. 16263). 

That the felicitous relations between the Weiss-Johnson forces and 
the Walsh Construction Co. continued after the Fairless contract was 
indicated in a number of entries in Johnson’s business diary, obtained 
from him during the course of the committee’s investigation, showing 
a number of matters of mutual interest relayed by telephone: 


1953 


July 27: “Ed Weiss called. Spoke to Mr. Durkin—needs 
carpenters for Downsville job. 
August 25: “Phil Weiss—home after 4:30—reminder to call 
Mr. Durkin.” 
August 27: “Phil Weiss—C. J. to call Mr. Dugan of Walsh. 
e is taking bids on Kingston job.” 
September 14: “Phil Weiss—reminder re Durkin & Cor- 
tta—call Phil this a.m. re seeking Durkin.” 
December 15: “Ed Weiss re C. J. making appointment with 
Mr. Durkin on Newburgh job.” 
December 16: “Ed Weiss called re making appointment with 
Mr. Durkin.” 
1954 


January 15: “Phil Weiss received call from Jack Murphy 
who received letter from Bernard Murray that rates are 
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increased as of January 1. Murphy said agreement was 
to be for life of contract.” 

January 18: “Phil Weiss called. Spoke to Jack Murphy 
yesterday. Letter sent out by Bernard Murray evidently 
pertains to building contractors in Newburgh.” 


1956 


January 13: “Manny Weiss called, reminder to call Mr. 
Durkin” (p. 16255). 


The two Walsh officials mentioned in these entries, Durkin and John 
J. Murphy, a company vice president, expressed general mystification 
over these cryptic notes. Durkin denied that he had spoken to Ed 
or Phil Weiss concerning any labor difficulties the company might 
have been having; Murphy, acknowledging that the company had had 
a project in Newburgh, recalled that he had telephoned Johnson—not 
Weiss, he asserted—in connection with the carpenters’ rates there. 
When Walsh bid the job, he explained, the area rate was $2.75 an hour, 
but the company agreed to pay $3. Then, he said, Murray, the union 
delegate, informed him that there would be an increase to $3.12. It 
was then that he called Johnson, Murphy testified. At a subsequent 
meeting, he noted, the raise was agreed to. 


sie Kennepy. Why was Phil Weiss getting involved in 
this? 
Mr. Murpuy. I don’t know (p. 16256). 


Walsh Vice President Dugan, who also denied knowledge of any 
—— with Phil Weiss about the company’s labor problems, was 
asked : 


Mr. Kennepy. We are talking about generally, what the 
situation and the relationship between the Walsh Construc- 
tion Co. and the Penn Products Co. was. 

Now, whether there was a favor done back in 1951, it was 
uite a considerable favor because it brought $51,000 to the 
enn Products Co., that is $51,000 that Walsh Construction 

Co. would not have had to pay otherwise for doing absolutely 
no work. Penn Products did no work for that, and there 
was a considerable favor. 

Then we find in 1954 that a representative of the company 
is contacting Mr. Phil Weiss of the Penn Products Co. about 
labor difficulties. 

Can you explain any of that to us? 

Mr. Dugan. [have no explanation (p. 16260). 


The second major case scrutinized by the committee as an example 
of the Weiss operation on an account brought in by Johnson involved 
the construction firm of Merritt-Chapman & Scott. Some years back, 
in his company’s pre-Johnson period, Ed Weiss testified, he had done 
business with Mecritt-Chagaban & Scott, but a “totally different 
group” had gotten into control since then, and it was not until John- 
son came along and effected some introductions that a Weiss bid was 
accepted once more by the construction company. 
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On a number of scores the Merritt-Chapman & Scott story vis-a-vis 
the Weiss brothers resembled the Walsh Construction story. First, 
a major building project—this time the Baltimore tunnel—was in- 
volved; second, another major oil company which might have provided 
competitive bidding with the Weiss enterprise, Esso Standard Oil. 
was also involved. 

Up to around May 1956, according to the testimony of John Paul 
Guckert, an industrial salesman for ian in Baltimore, his company 
had been supplying petroleum products to Merritt-Chapman at their 
Patapsco tunnel project a-building under Baltimore Harbor. Then, 
he called, there was a dropoff in sales, and he attempted to ascertain 
why from the Merritt-Chapman purchasing agent, A. B. Lundberg. 
Guckert thus reported to his New York office on his talks wit 
Lundberg: 


I have talked’ to the purchasing agent, Mr. A. B. Lund- 
berg, from time to time regarding the possibility of our get- 
ting a portion of the motor oil and grease, and so on. To 
use Mr; Lundberg’s words, he said, “I have nothing to do 
with the purchasing of oils, grease, or any petroleum prod- 
ucts, and it is a hotbed of politics. The whole thing stinks.” 

He further advised that he received all of his orders from 
his New York office, and he cannot understand why they 
buy from us for a while, and then the products come in 
apparently from Penn Products, and then from United Oil, 
and then ake again to Penn Products.. He said it is all a 
mystery to him. This is the story and it is just one of those 
things that we have been unable to control (p. 16269). 


Guckert, while confirming the accuracy of the report he had made 
at the time, could not remember any further explanation Lundberg 
may have made. Lundberg, by the time of the committee hearings 
employed on a Merritt-Chapman project in Arizona, deposed in an 
affidavit that to the best of his recollection he had never said that the 
oil situation “stinks” or that it was a “hotbed of politics.” 

What the situation in question sight have been, however, was the 
subject of testimony by Clyde E. Bourke, at the time bulk sales 
manager for Esso. On April 13, 1955, Bourke said, he had had a 
visitor, Manny Weiss, representing Penn Products, and conveying 
the news that Penn was going to get the contract to supply oil and 
petroleum products to Merritt-Chapman on the Patapsco project. 

Weiss, Bourke recalled, had a proposition to make. Indicating that 
he had already secured prices from Esso competitors, he asked Bourke 
if Esso would sell to Penn as a “bulk plant reseller” the products 
which it in turn would contract to supply to Merritt-Chapman. 
Weiss had another request: Would Esso make the deliveries to the 
Patapsco project, but use Penn Products delivery tickets, and not 
indicate any price on them? 

Bourke recalled that Weiss showed no lack of confidence that Penn 
Products would obtain the gas and oil contract from Merritt-Chap- 
man: 


* * * He didn’t exaly go into too much detail. He indi- 
cated something about the machinery, that certain contractors 
might need over and above the amount they might have for a 
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job, and that he would be leasing such equipment to them, or 
had such equipment to lease or controlled such equipment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Prior to bids being received by the Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott, prior to the time that they were analyzed 
and it was determined who was the low bidder, did it strike 
you as strange or peculiar that he was going to be able to 
obtain this contract or state that he was able to obtain the 
contract ? 

Mr. Bourke. It struck me as funny or strange that he 
could. I asked him how, and that was the answer t. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go into it in any further detail ? 

Mr. Bourges, I didn’t think it was that strange or peculiar 
that I would go into it any more than to ask him a question 
and I took his answer as he gave it to me (p, 16273). 


Bourke noted that while in some instances a project contractor buys 
from a reseller, who, he said, might have the smaller equipment 
needed in some instances to get over certain newly constructed roads, 
“most all contractors have some connection with a major oil company” 

‘p. 16274). 

iverie made a memorandum of his first talk with Manny Weiss, 
and the next day, he recalled, they had another chat. Weiss made 
another request—that Esso give him a quotation to meet the competitive 
offers, and, if they reached agreement, that Esso deliver to the Patap- 
sco project No. 2 fuel oil, a heating oil, in. place of diesel oil, but that 
the bill show that diesel was delivered. Diesel, Bourke testified, was 
about four-tenths of a cent a gallon more than the fuel oil. 


Mr. Kennepy. Can you give us any other explanation 
other than the fact that they were attempting to make an 
extra profit by changing the delivery slips on the kind of 
oil that was being delivered ? 

Mr. Bourke. I couldn’t make any other explanation. That 
was his request (p. 16275). 


Although he felt the suggestion improper, Bourke said, he did not 
turn Weiss down immediately because “I wanted to acquaint m 
management with it and discuss it with them” (p. 16275). Bourke’s 
memorandum of that day’s talk, sent to John i. MacLeod, at the 
time Esso’s assistant division manager for the.Maryland area, did 
not reflect this reaction as described to the committee, however: 


In connection with your billing Penn Products with No. 2 
diesel (which we will fill with No. 2 heating oil) do we want 
to have a written understanding with Penn Products that 
this is a satisfactory arrangement, so that at some future 
date they cannot complain to us that we billed them with 
diesel and did not supply a diesel product? (P. 16276). 


Nor did the next Bourke memorandum, on April 20, indicate any 
distate for the Weiss proposals: 


In a discussion with Mr. Emanuel Weiss last night from 
my home, he promised to mail us at once a letter for our files 
stating the competition which we are experiencing in secur- 
ing his business. He further stated that he was mailing us 
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some of his delivery books for use when making deliveries 
to the Merritt-Chapman & Scott organization. Mr. Weiss 
indicated that the tunnel job at Baltimore was probably 
going to need some petroleum products very soon as the 
ribbon-cutting program was scheduled for Thursday, April 
21. It was again requested by Mr. Weiss that when making 
deliveries to Merritt-Chapman & Scott we show no price on 
the delivery ticket, and that if we desire we can secure a 
signature on our own delivery ticket forms to be retained 
in our files, with no copy left with the customer when we 
make a delivery. 

Mr. Weiss further agreed that we should put the wording 
on his delivery tickets to the customer “No. 2 diesel, 
whereas our delivery tickets could say “No. 2 fuel.” Mr. 
Weiss said that if he received our letter on the confirmation 
of the quotation by Monday it would be satisfactory to him 
(p. 16277 ). 


Bourke, conceding that the memo was “a little ambiguous,” denied, 
however, that it showed that Esso was about to enter a contract with 
Penn Products or contemplated misbranding the No. 2 fuel oil. If it 
so implied, he asserted, “it was an error of my wording, my phrase- 
ology” (p. 16277). 

Asked why by this time he and his superiors had not flatly rejected 
the Weiss proposals, Bourke replied : 


I hadn’t had an opportunity to go into all of the details 
with him, I suppose, hadn’t come to any conclusion. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would think this would have been a rather 
shocking suggestion to a large oil company, that you would 
have, certainly in a period of a week, turned this kind of a 
suggestion down flatly. Why hadn’t that been done? 

r. Bourke. We were discussing the matter with him. 
We wanted business. There are a lot of things that are sur- 
prising in the oil business, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t quite get that. 

Mr. Bourxe. I said there were a lot of strange things ap- 
proached in business at times, but this one, this request, we 
were discussing, and attempting to secure business. We 
wanted business (p. 16278). 


When Bourke pointed out that 2 days later he told Weiss that 
Esso “could not go along” with his request, the following exchange 
took place: 


The Cuatrman. It would have been a fraud, wouldn’t it, 
to sell a cheaper product and bill for a higher cost ? 
Wouldn’t that be a fraud on somebody ? 

Mr. Bourke. I wouldn’t know what was a definition of a 
good fraud, but we didn’t agree to do it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I am not saying you did it. 
You say you didn’t agree to it, and probably the proof will 
show that. But at that moment, that was what was involved, 
a conspiracy to commit a fraud in that you were going to 
deliver a cheaper product and bill the buyer for a higher 
priced product. 
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Mr. Bourke. It was a request to do that. 

The Cuamrman. That was a matter that was under consid- 
eration ? 

Mr. Bourke. That was a request. 

The Cuarrman. Had it been consummated, had it been 
carried out, it would have constituted a fraud on somebody. 

Mr. Bourke. A misrepresentation of a product. 

The Cuatrman. Well, that amounts to fraud, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Bourke. I suppose you could call it that. 

The CHarmMan. Have you got a better word for it? 

Mr. Bourke, No. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Senator Ervin. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, if the word 
“moral” can be used in connection with such matters, it would 
have constituted moral thievery (p. 16279). 


On April 20 Bourke composed his final memorandum of the series, 
informing his superiors that he had telephoned Weiss and canceled 
the deal and noting that he had given as the reasons the fact that 
“it was impossible For us to meet all of his requirements,” that Esso 


could not rebrand its products to another grade, and that it did not 
wish to use Penn’s delivery tickets. Weiss, Bourke’s memo went 
on, “seemed quite surprised,” and asked if he could change his require- 
ments so that Esso would sell to Penn after all, to which Bourke 
replied that Esso was fe 


” 

A postscript by Bourke noted that an Esso representative might 
now “aggressively solicit” Merritt-Chapman and other subcontractors 
on the tunnel job. 

Bourke, queried as to the motivation behind the precipitate can- 
cellation of the Weiss deal, admitted that it came about after he had 
heard and passed along to Esso higher-ups a “vague rumor” he had 
heard of a union official's connection with Penn Products. He denied, 
however, that he was the person in Esso’s setup who had raised the 
question that a contract with Penn might be in violation of section 
302 of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Mr. Kennepy. Would you deny that was a factor? 
Mr. Bourke. I would not (p. 16281). 


Testimony on this phase of the matter was given by John MacLeod, 
Esso’s assistant division manager in the tunnel project area at the 
time. MacLeod recalled that the rumor passed on by Bourke was 
to the effect that “Ed Weiss was head of a union in New England” 
(p. 16286), and also acknowledged as his a handwritten notation, 
“Talked to Miss Duncan, alerted them reference section 302, Taft- 
Hartley,” on the side of a letter to Odin Hansen, an Esso national 
accounts representative in New York, reporting the gist of the Bourke- 
Weiss conversation in which the deal with Penn Products was termi- 
nated. Miss Duncan was in Hansen’s office, MacLeod explained, and 
= wanted her to pass on the information about Taft-Hartley to 

ansen. 


Mr. Kennepy. Section 302 states: 
It shall be unlawful for any employer to pay or deliver, or 
to agree to pay or deliver, any money or other thing of value 
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to any representative of any of his employees who are em- 
ployed in an industry affecting commerce. 

Mr. MacLrop. Yes, sir, and I didn’t want to be a party 
to the payment to both sides (p. 16287). 


He agreed that the union connection with Penn Products “could 
have played a part” in Esso’s turndown of the Penn Products con- 
tract, but asserted that the reasons outlined by Bourke to Manny 
Weiss were “sufficient” on this score. 

MacLeod’s declaration that at no time was there. intent on Esso’s 
part to defraud brought this colloquy : 


Mr. Kennepy. So the defrauding would be the Penn Prod- 
ucts Co. defrauding Merritt-Chapman & Scott ? 

Mr. MacLexop. If you choose to see it that way. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, that would not have been possible, 
obviously, without the help and assistance of your company. 
They wanted you to enter into this arrangement. You were 
not the ones who were going to directly do it, but it would 
not have been possible without the help of Esso. 

Mr. MacLeop. I don’t think that there has been any indi- 
cation here that Merritt-Chapman & Scott would examine the 
bills of the Penn Products. That isn’t ordinarly the case of 
buyer and seller. You buy from someone and you do not 
examine his purchase price and so forth. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think the record is clear on it. 

Mr. MacLxop. Well, I think so (p. 16289). 


The paths of Esso and Penn on the Patapsco Tunnel project did 
not diverge, however, with Esso’s withdrawal from the arrangement 
proposed by Manny Weiss, despite the opinion of Esso officials, as 
stated in retrospect to the committee, that his proposals were im- 
proper. Within a week after Bourke’s final memorandum on his 
turndown of Weiss, a letter to Esso from Guy Owens, procurement 
manager of Merritt-Chapman & Scott, confirmed a verbal order that 
Esso was to furnish gas, fuel, and lubricating requirements for the 
tunnel project. 

Although Esso had thereby succeeded in its direct solicitation of 
the Merritt-Chapman account, it had not succeeded in nosing Penn 
Products out of the picture, according to another paragraph of the 
Owens letter: 


Our purchase order will be placed with Penn Products Co., 
94 Vernon Street, Somerville, Mass., whom you will invoice 
at prices stated above for any materials furnished us on this 
project (p. 16292). 

Odin Hansen, Esso’s national accounts representative, was asked 
why Esso would be billing Penn Products rather than Merritt-Chap- 
man after it had secured the Merritt-Chapman contract itself. He 
replied : 

Well, the salesman discussed it to a certain extent. How- 
ever, it was not elaborated on. At that time, it was probabl 
mentioned that there may have been some labor involved. 

Mr. Kennepy. That there was some labor official? 
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Mr. Hansen. I do not recall a labor official involved in 
here, or maybe there was someone related. It was all from 
the salesman who was put out because his customers didn’t 
give it to him, so to speak. 

Mr, Kennepy. There was some discussion, and there was 
some concern, within the company, as to how this was being 
handled ? 

Mr. Hansen. They raised the question; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the explanation that was offered, at 
least by some, was the fact that there was a union—some 
labor angle to the Penn Products Co. ? 

Mr. Hansen. That is correct (p. 16293). 


Esso was not the only major oil company to get a Merritt-Chapman 
contract on the tunnel project nor the ont one to learn firsthand of 
Penn Products’ apparently hypnotic effect on the construction com- 
pany. A related experience befell the Gulf Oil Corp., according to 
the testimony of Frank J. Hamilton, at the time Gulf Oil’s division 
manager in charge of direct sales. 

In return for leasing to Merritt-Chapman some land Gulf Oil 
owned in the vicinity of the tunnel construction, Hamilton told the 
committee, Gulf Oil received a contract to supply the project’s No. 2 
fuel oil and diesel oil. Merritt-Chapman negotiated a release from 
its contract with Esso, and the agreement was made with Gulf Oil 
for 2 years starting September 1, 1955. 

For 4 months Gulf Oil invoiced its deliveries directly to Merritt- 
Chapman. Then, at the end of December 1955, Hamilton testified, 
his office was requested by Merritt-Chapman procurement manager, 
Guy Owens, to invoice all its deliveries to Penn Products. This pro- 
posed procedural change struck Gulf Oil as so unusual, Hamilton ex- 
plained, that he asked to have the request put into writing. Owens 
di dso, explaining that Penn Products had “served us on a number of 
jobs,” and that prior to giving Gulf Oil its order Merritt-Chapman 
had placed the same order with Penn Products and thus had “an ob- 
ligation to them.” 

The letter also requested that.Gulf Oil invoice Penn as a distributor, 
and at a. price lower than it had been invoicing Merritt-Chapman 
directly, apparently, Hamilton said, to give Penn the benefit of a 
regular jobber price as opposed to a consumer price, Gulf Oil re- 
fused this particular part of the proposal, he added, because it did not 
believe that Penn could actually make the physical deliveries, and 
saw no reason— 


* * * to give another company, a second company, you 
might say, the benefit of a lower price than we were giving 
the contractor themselves. 
Mr. Kennepy. They did not really qualify as jobbers? 
Mr. Haminton. Not as far as we were concerned (p. 
16295). 
Gulf Oil, he testified, continued to perform as before, providing 
the same service and incurring the same operating costs, expenses, 


and responsibilities, the only changes being to write one additional 
name on the bill, that of Penn Products, and to send the bills to Mas- 
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sachusetts instead of New York. Penn, he said, did not take over any 
service Gulf Oil had been performing. 


The Cuarrman. * * * What was the idea of this, do you 
know? Did you ever find out? 

Mr. Hamitron. Well, of course, I have an idea since I have 
been reading the papers. 

The Cuairman. To take care of these union officials? 

Mr. Haminton. We didn’t know that at the time. We 
didn’t know it until we read it in the papers. Certainly we 
were suspicious when we received the subpenas from the com- 
mittee (p. 16296). 


The nonexistent nature of Penn Products’ services at the Patapsco 
project was confirmed by Dean Lochary, who was master mechanic at 
the project and had worked there from the outset. Lochary, testify- 
ing that one of his responsibilities was to make sure that the job 
equipment was supplied with petroleum or diesel oil, was asked: 


Mr. Tierney. Were you aware of any equipment of Penn 
Products Co. there filling the job equipment with petroleum 
products ? 

Mr. Locuary. No, sir. 

Mr. Tierney. None at all? 

Mr. Locuary. No, sir. 

Mr. Tierney. Did you ever see a Penn Products repre- 
sentative there ? 

Mr. Locuary. Well, I think I met a salesman, or a couple 
of guys when the job first started. 

Mr. 'Trerney. But thereafter, did you see any representa- 
tives of Penn Products? 

Mr. Locuary. Not that I recall (p. 16298). 


That its absence from the scene did not signify any inherent shy- 
ness on the part of Penn Products was evident from a comparison of 
the bills submitted to it by Esso and Gulf Oil and the bills it in turn 
submitted to Merritt-Chapman. Committee Investigator Wolfe testi- 
fied that while Esso billed Penn $51,964.04, Penn billed Merritt- 
Chapman $56,710.09; while Gulf Oil billed Penn $75,183.64, Penn 
billed Merritt-Chapman $90,244.42. The total cost to Merritt-Chap- 
man on this one contract was therefore $146,854.51, while to Penn 
Products it was $127,129.68, making a total profit to Penn and a loss 
to Merritt-Chapman through this arrangement of $19,824.83—about 
10 percent payoff on the contract. 


The Cuarrman. In other words, Penn Products Co. got 
$19,800-plus for doing nothing but writing out bills? 

Mr. Wotre. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is, so far as we have been able to as- 
certain ? 

Mr. Wo re. So far as we can tell. 

The CHarrman. They supplied no equipment; they had 
no supervision; they actually made no sales; they did noth- 
ing except to receive the bills from the supplier of the prod- 
uae an then to rebill to the purchaser of the products; is 
that it ¢ 

Mr. Wotre. Yes (p. 16300). 
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Merritt-Chapman’s version of its role as benefactor of Penn Prod- 
ucts was furnished by its procurement manager, G. Guy Owens, and 
by Rolland O. Baum, former executive vice president in charge of 
procurement at the time of the tunnel project. 

As to why Esso was asked to invoice Penn Products rather than 
Merritt-Chapman directly, Owens did not know, he told the commit- 
tee; he had merely followed Baum’s instruction and, since higher 
officers of the company “decide on the award of oils and lubricants,” 
he had never inquired into the reasons. He had no knowledge, he 
said, of the connection of Charlie Johnson or any other union official 
or, indeed, of any union connection, with Penn Products. 

As to why he asked Gulf Oil to invoice Penn Products after Gulf 
had been invoicing his company directly for 4 months, Owens ex- 
plained that, when he negotiated the Esso contract release to make 
way for the Gulf contract, he not only failed to terminate Penn’s 
part of the Esso deal—through “negligence, I presume”—but also 
failed to bring Penn to Gulf Oil’s attention—whether through “an 
oversight or what” he could not now say. 

Owens testified that when Penn Products found that Merritt-Chap- 
man was no longer getting oil from Esso, and that as as result “Esso 
was not passing papers through them” (p. 16302), it protested to 
Baum, who, Owens said, told him that “we had a contract with Penn 
Products and we would have to abide by it” (p. 16303). 

Read the quote from his own letter requesting Gulf Oil to invoice 
Penn as a distributor, at prices less than Gulf Oil was charging 
Merritt-Chapman itself, Owens was asked : 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * Why were you solicitous in favor of 
Penn Products Co. ? 

Mr. Owens. I had the happy thought at the time that they 
would share any benefits with us. 

Mr. Krennepy. Had you worked that out with them at all? 

Mr. Owens. I had not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why were you suggesting that? Why 
didn’t you leave the arrangements that they might make up 
to the Penn Products Co. ? 

Mr. Owens. If they had a previous arrangement with 
Gulf, which I did not know about, and Gulf had previously 
recognized them as a distributor, I would not be disposed to 
upset that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes; but why didn’t you just leave that to 
the arrangements that Penn Products could make with the 
Gulf Oil Co.? Why did you enter into that to make a 
suggestion ? 

Mr. Owens. Well, let’s say I talk too much. 

Mr. Kennepy. Penn Products never did anything for 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott, and yet got paid $19,000 for just 
handling the paper. What was the reason for it ? 

Mr. Owens. I don’t know. 


Mr. Kennepy. Actually, it was just a payoff to a union 
official, was it not, by the Merritt-Chapman & Scott Co. ? 
Mr. Owens. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Can you give any other explanation as to 
why they would make this arrangement, have this corre- 
spondence, and go through all this effort to make sure that 
Penn Products got some of the business ? 

Mr. Owens. No; the decision had been made to handle it 
this way. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that decision was not made by you? 

Mr. Owens. I did not (p. 16303). 


Although he thought that Penn might have supplied some items to 
the tunnel project, “some of which may have been their own grease, 
for instance” (p. 16304), Owens conceded that he could not testify to 
any product that Penn had actually delivered to the job. 

‘ormer Merritt-Chapman Executive Vice President Baum testified 
that he had known that Charlie Johnson was “in some way connected” 
with Penn Products ever since early 1953—2 years before the Patapsco 
project began—and that he “got an inclination” of this fact “perhaps 
in conversation with one of the Weiss brothers” (p. 16305). The 
Johnson connection, he maintained, was not, however, the reason for 
cae aceon et consideration for Penn Products on the tunnel 
affair, 

The real reason, Baum declared, was that Penn had been doing 
business with Merritt-Chapman “for years” as a supplier on the con- 
struction firm’s regular bid list, and that on the basis of past service 
which Penn Products had provided where Merritt-Chapman required 
“special deliveries,” it was given the same arrangement at Patapsco, 
where, Baum said, Merritt-Chapman anticipated that such special 
delivery service would be required. 

It may be noted here that Baum’s depiction of Penn Products as a 
continuous recipient of Merritt-Chapman business directly conflicted 
with the testimony given the committee by the president of Penn 
Products himself, Ed Weiss, who had testified that “for a period of 
years,” after one project at the Quonset Naval Base in Rhode Island, 
his company was “never able to sell” Merritt-Chapman until Charlie 
: ohnson introduced him to the “totally different group” in control 

then. 

"Ree declared that the arrangement to have Penn supply services 
at Patapsco was never put in writing because “they had been doing it 
for years on that basis” (p. 16305).. He admitted, however, that 
Penn did not actually provide any services at Patapsco—a fact he 
said he learned in 1959, not 1955—and further could cite only one 
previous example of a Merritt-Chapman project on which Penn had 
provided such service, although he conceded that even this instance 
was “basically hearsay” since he had not been on that job. 


Mr. Kennepy. That is the point right here. You don’t 
know, then, that they provided service. The only job that you 
know is down here at the tunnel project when they did not 
provide any service and they received a $19,000 payoff. 

Mr. Baum. That $19,000 payoff is considerably in excess of 
what it was calculated to be by our procurement people at 
the time the order was placed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you think you got by well? 

Mr. Baum. I think that there is something definitely wrong 
with the billings of that job. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You did well by it, is that right, that you 
only had to pay off $19,000 on this job? 

Mr. Baum. There was no payoff involved in this, Mr. 
Kennedy. I am talking about the differential between the 
price which we would have had to pay Esso on the bid they 

ve us and the calculated price which we planned on paying 

enn Products for the service which they were supposed to 
have served when we first started this job, before the plans 
were changed (p. 16307). 


Baum confirmed that he had instructed Guy Owens to have Gulf 
Oil bill through Penn just as Esso had done, on the basis of Penn’s 
protest. Neither Owens nor he was aware at the time that Penn 
was not supplying the “services” for which it was being paid, he 
added, and he did not check, after Penn complained, to find out if it 
was indeed living up to its contract. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * you-continued to pay over a period 
of several years a total of $19,000 for services that you never 
received ¢ 

Mr. Baum. Mr. Kennedy, I spent in the neighborhood of 
of $200 million a year for this corporation, something over 
50,000 purchase orders a year. This was not a big matter 
so far as our normal day-to-day operations were concerned, 
and it is possible I never would have heard of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You evidenced quite a bit of interest to make 
sure that Penn Products Co. was receiving its money—Mr. 
Baum, you evidenced a considerable amount of interest dur- 
ing the course of this contract to insure that the Penn Prod- 
ucts Co. was receiving its money. 

Mr. Baum. That they were receiving their money? Only 
when a complaint was brought to me, Mr. Kennedy. I didn’t 
originate it. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was a complaint that they were not 
getting paid for what amounted to a service they were not 
rendering. 

Mr. Baum. I was still unaware of it at the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. But before you paid them, I would think 
that you would find out, as a common, ordinary business 
practice, whether they were in fact performing the contract, 
ei as you say, they were supposed to do anything originally, 

t is. 

Mr. Baum. If you are doing business with an outfit over a 
period of years and they have been operating satisfactorily, 
you don’t waste a lot of time checking those things (p. 16309). 


While noting that Merritt-Chapman had “as of the moment” ter- 
minated Penn Products services “on all the jobs that they were on” 
and that it was also “investigating the balance of the invoices on the 
other jobs” (p. 16307), Baum denied that his company’s arrange- 
ment with Penn Products prior to this termination had been a payoff 
to Charlie Johnson: 


* * * Atthe time that I first heard the rumors of Mr. John- 
son’s connection, we got a Dun & Bradstreet on Penn Prod- 
ucts, and there was no evidence in there, in Dun & Bradstreet, 
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that anybody owned any part of it except the Weiss Brothers. 
Whether Mr. Johnson’s connection with friendship or what it 
was, we had no further knowledge of it at that time. 

His exact connection, of course, was revealed here last 
week (p. 16310). 


Peter Campbell Brown, Baum’s attorney at the hearings and mem- 
ber of the firm which serves as Merritt-Chapman’s general counsel, 
pointed out that— 


* * * no time in the history of Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
operations have they done any business whatsoever with the 
Penn Products Corp with which Mr. Johnson was associated. 
It is the Penn Products Co., and there has never been any 
testimony that Mr. Johnson was associated with the com- 


any. 

: Therefore, sir, I fail to follow your charge that there 
was a payoff to a union official when there has been no testi- 
mony that a union official was associated with the company 
with which Merritt-Chapman & Scott has done business 
(p. 16311). 


In reply, Assistant Committee Counsel Tierney testified that John- 
son received commissions on accounts brought into any of the three 
Weiss companies, Penn Products Co., Penn Products Corp., and 
Mercury Oil Co., no matter which of the three signed the contract 
with the account in question. Thus, said Tierney, Johnson received 
commissions on the Merritt-Chapman contracts with Penn Products 


A key to why Johnson and his fellow carpenter hierarchs have 
been able to flourish in union office while pursuing personal inter- 
ests contrary to the tenets of their stewardship was provided the 
committee by the final witness at the hearings, Lionel H. Rowley, 
ys ag ry “ay for carpenters local 106 in Des Moines, Iowa, since 

uly 1, 1957. 

- number of things about the brotherhood had troubled him, Row- 
ley testified, beginning with the way President Hutcheson had taken 
over: 

Mr. Kennepy. In what way had you been critical about it? 

Mr. Row ery. I objected ever since his entry as the general 
president in the manner in which he originally arrived, a 
father-son kingdom. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you mean the fact that Mr. Hutcheson, 
Senior, virtually turned over the union to his son ? 

Mr. Rowtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He willed it to him? 

Mr. Rowtey. That is right. That is my belief (p. 16327). 


Latterly, Rowley went on, he had found more to criticize, including 
alleged corruption in the top echelon, their failure to answer questions 
in appearances before two Senate committees, and the Indiana land 
scandal indictments. With the onset of the last international con- 
vention, scheduled to open in St. Louis on November 10, 1958—in 
the interim between the committee’s two sets of hearings into the Car- 
penters—he wrote up a number of questions he wanted to raise as a 

convention delegate duly elected by his local. 


ee a a ee ee ee 
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Even prior to his departure for St. Louis, Rowley reported, he 
had several hints of trouble ahead. One was provided by his assis- 
tant, Robert Pepper, another elected delegate, who, said Rowley, went 
through his briefcase and took out the papers on which he had written 
the questions he proposed to ask. Another came from Lew Farrell, 
associate of the Capone mob, an identified racketeer who maintains a 
close relationship with James Hoffa and, according to Rowley, a 
figure of notoriety around Des Moines. Farrell, who was introduced 
to Rowley by assistant Pepper, examined the briefcase papers and, 
although himself not a member of the Carpenters Union, offered 
Rowley some advice: 


He told me that I should learn to keep my mouth shut and 
not write things down. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you say ? 

Mr. Row ey. I told him to stay out of the affairs of local 
106 (p. 16328). 


Rowley went to St. Louis on November 6 and promptly began to 
learn about the life of a critic in an autocracy. First, he recalled, he 
was accosted by W. E. McDaniels, a general representative of Presi- 
dent Hutcheson, who 


* * * cursed me with every known word, every vulgar, 
profanename. He threatened to kill me, exterminate me, and 
exterminate my local union (p. 16328). 


At the time, Rowley noted, McDaniels was surrounded by a group 
of men at least one of whom had a gun and at least two of whom had 
saps or blackjacks. Frankly afraid, Rowley continued, he “eased 
out the door,” but was to gain no peace thereby. Every move he 
made was watched by a man he recognized as a companion of Lew 
Farrell, he testified, and his own assistant business agent, Pepper, 
told him that he would “probably go back to Des Moines, Iowa, in a 
wooden overcoat” (p. 16330). 

Not quite daunted. Rowley, on the Saturday before the Monday the 
convention opened, tried to register; but Carpenter First Vice Presi- 
dent John R. Stevenson intervened, he said, stepping forward just 
as the credential was being passed to President Hutcheson and hand- 
ing it back unopened : 

Mr. Rowtey. He didn’t even unfold it. He said to Presi- 
dent Hutcheson that this credential was no good—no damn 
good was his words. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did hesay anything further to you? 

Mr. Row tey. I asked him why, and he told me—he called 
me a son-of-a-b---- and said that “I will not speak to you.” 

Mr. Kennepy. What did Mr. Hutcheson say r 

Mr. Rowtegy. I asked Mr. Hutcheson “What about it?” 
And he said, “That goes for me, too.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Had anybody examined your credentials? 

Mr. Rowtey. No, sir (p. 16329). 


Three other convention delegates who had been elected by his same 
local, in the same manner and at the same time, were seated, Rowley 
noted ; one was Pepper. 
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Leaving the hotel, Rowley continued, he “wasn’t touched,” but was 
“spoke to in a manner that it scared me even further” (p. 16330). 
He left town within 2 hours. j 

Rowley’s travail had only begun, however, he recalled. Returning 
from St. Louis, the president of his local fired him as business agent on 
the orders, he told Rowley, of John R. Stevenson. When Rowley 
ignored the dismissal, it was put to a vote of the local. and he won, 
99 to 65; but upon his demand for a hearing the local’s president 
meecereeent a “trial committee” which expelled him “just. on gener- 
alities. 

Bloody but unbowed, Rowley had his attorney secure a restraining 
order from the State district court in Des Moines, which also in- 
structed that Rowley and the union come to terms. The settlement 
reached, he said, was that he would retain his job as business agent 
until his term expired or a successor was elected, and that he would 
also retain his union card. The union membership approved this 
agreement just a week before his appearance before the committee, 
Rowley noted, by a vote he recalled as 34 to 30: 


Mr. Kennepy. How many members do you have? 
Mr. Rowtey. We have over 1,000, but I wouldn’t hazard 
& guess. 
r. Kennepy. Was one of the tactics to keep the people 
until midnight so there wouldn’t be anybody there? 
Mr. Row ey. Yes, sir. That was the stall (p. 16332). 


Just the night prior to his testimony, Rowley reported, he was in- 
formed by telephone that the international had termed the settlement 
with Rowley “illegal” and indicated that it would not accept the 
local’s vote. Rowley testified that his attorney intended to ask for a 
court hearing to make the temporary restraining order permanent, 
and that he meanwhile planned to function as an official until a suc- 
cessor was elected in June 1959. 

Senator Ervin commented : 


I believe somebody who is more poetic than myself summed 
up this kind of a situation that it would appear that this 
witness’ trouble has been due to the fact that he did not bend 
the pregnant hinges of the knees. In other words, because 
he exercised his rights as an American citizen should exercise 
them, it was attempted that he be hounded out of a union and 
out of his opportunity to make a livelihood for himself and 
his family. 

I think we should be grateful that there are some people 
in America who still have a little courage (p. 16334). 


Finprincs—Maxwetui C. Rappock AND THE UNITED BrRoTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA 


The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America is 
the Nation’s oldest union, and one of its most respected. 

Concerning Charles Johnson, Jr., general executive board member 
of the Carpenters, however, the committee finds as follows: 

That, during the 3-year period of 1955 through 1957, Charles John- 
son received a total of $224,600 in salaries and expenses from the 
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international, as well as from subordinate bodies of the international 
in which he held various positions. As a matter of fact, Johnson, 
along with his two brothers and a son, received a total of $448,100 
in hwy and expenses during the same period. 

The committee finds that, despite this huge take by Johnson and 
his family from various units of the Carpenters Union, Charles John- 
son, Jr., unscrupulously and greedily misused his power and position 
as a high international official of the Carpenters Union to further 
augment his income. 

In what the committee considers to be an example of one of the 
most gross conflict of interest cases, Johnson received $96,500 in com- 
missions for petroleum products sold by the Penn Products Co. to 
major construction firms with which the Carpenters have collective 
bargaining agreements. 

It is evident from the record that two major construction firms, 
namely, Walsh Construction Co. and Merritt-Chapman & Scott, aided 
and abetted Johnson in collecting commissions for the sale of petro- 
leum products used on construction projects of said companies. From 
the evidence submitted, the committee can come to no other conclu- 
sion than that the business transactions between Walsh Construc- 
tion, Merritt-Chapman & Scott, and Penn Products Co., were nothing 
more than payotis to Johnson, a powerful Carpenters official with 
whom they negotiated collective bargaining agreements through an 
association. 

Johnson was involved in an equally serious conflict of interest in 
accepting a $30,000 payment from Yonkers Raceway in Westchester 
County, N.Y., ostensibly for his services in settling labor disputes at 
the Yonkers Raceway, in which the Carpenters, as well as other 
unions, were nveboed 

It is of interest that Charles Johnson, Jr., invoked the fifth amend- 
ment to questions bearing on any complicity between him and Max- 
well C. Raddock in an attempt to forestall an indictment of Carpen- 
ters’ President Maurice Hutcheson, Vice President O. William Blaier, 
and Treasurer Frank Chapman. 

The committee finds that, under the leadership of its current presi- 
dent, Maurice Hutcheson, the international union’s funds have been 
seriously misused. 

The committee cannot understand the failure of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters to take action against Johnson. In view 
of the evidence before the committee, it is apparent that Johnson should 
be stripped of any positions of responsibility within the union. 

The testimony clearly shows that Maurice Hutcheson became in- 
volved with a shrewd confidence man in the person of Maxwell C. 
Raddock and turned over to him some $519,000 in Carpenters Union 
funds, with noticeably little return. Part of this money went to assist 
the Trade Union Courier—a pure and simple shakedown operated by 
Raddock. So nefarious were the practices of this newspaper that the 
AFL-CIO had repeatedly warned its local unions to have nothing to 
do with it. 

Another $310,000 went to Raddock for the production of a bio- 
graphy of Maurice Hutcheson’s father, the late William L. Hutcheson, 
former president of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters. The 
facts clearly established that Raddock was overpaid some $200,000 
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for this work and that, further, even though Raddock was paid some 
$50,000 for research and writing, he heavily plagiarized huge sec- 
tions of the book from other more knowledgeable authors. The evi- 
dence is also clear that, had not the committee started its investiga- 
tion into the Hutcheson book project, the United Brotherhood might 
not even have fared as well as it did, for 80 percent of the books 
finally produced by Raddock were printed after the committee began 
its investigation. 

From the evidence, the committee also finds that Maxwell C. Rad- 
dock was used by Hutcheson as a fixer in an attempt to head-off the 
indictment of Hutcheson, the Carpenter’s vice president, O, William 
Blaier, and the treasurer, Frank Chapman. 

A series of telephone calls between Raddock and Michael Sawochka, 
a powerful Teamsters Union official in Lake County, Ind., immedi- 
ately after Hutcheson had been in touch with James R. Hoffa, was 
followed in turn by contacts between Sawochka and the former 
County prosecutor, Metro M. Holovachka. The fact that these tele- 
phonic contacts preceded Holovachka’s announcement that no indict- 
ments would be brought against the Carpenters Union officials in Lake 
County must, in the light of the evidence, be considered more than 
mere coincidence. It is significant to the committee that the voluble 
Mr. Raddock lapsed into the fifth amendment when confronted with 
questions on this subject, as did Teamster official Sawochka. 

Holovachka’s subsequent profiting from a parallel transaction, in 
which the Teamsters Union headed by Saw a was also involved, 
lends further credence to the charge of Raddock’s use as a fixer. 


Hore, AND ResTauRANT EMPLOYEES AND BARTENDERS INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Cutcaco AREA 


Chicago is a lusty, vibrant metropolis often referred to as the cross- 
roads of America. Crosscurrents of national and international trade 
swirl through it in an ever-increasing tempo. Great segments of the 
Nation’s economy are rooted deep in its soil. 

But despite its present vigor and vitality, Chicago like most large 
cities suffered from a malignancy that had deep roots. It had been 
beset by a scourge born of its easy tolerance of a menace that fed and 
waxed strong on popular disregard of an unpopular law in that 
sanguinary period known as the prohibition era. 

e Chicago Restaurant Association has existed since 1914. It 
pros was conceived in a spirit of lofty idealism, but the evi- 
ence adduced at committee hearings establishes conclusively that it 
has functioned in recent years principally to defeat and destroy legiti- 
mate unionization and has callously and calculatedly used men with 
underworld connections to make collusive arrangements with dis- 
honest union officials. There is additional undisputed testimony that 
gangsters and hoodlums were employed to handle the association’s 
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labor relations; that association members and individual restaurateurs 
outside the association made deals that saved them large sums an- 
nually through nonenforcement of contract terms, if contracts did in 
fact exist. itness after witness told the committee there were no 
written contracts, no negotiation of wages or working conditions, no 
evidence that employees ever wanted a union, and in many cases no 
knowledge on their part that they did hold membership in a union. 
It was in most instances a plain case of pay up “or else.” 

The testim~™ v before the committee disclosed that members of the 
Chicago R. .. nt Association contributed to a “voluntary fund” 
for use whe evor difficulties arose and that more than $1,100,000 
went into this 1uud from 1951 through 1957. More than one-third of 
this sum was funneled into the hands of two attorneys having close 
connections with the Capone syndicate, one of whom had served as 
counsel for Al Capone himself. This evidence in itself is sufficient 
to support the conclusion that the Chicago Restaurant Association 
in recent years has succumbed to the “if you can’t beat ’em, join ’em” 
ae 

Apart from the labor situation affecting the Chicago restaurant 
industry, the committee also received information during the course 
of its investigation that the criminal element has levied tribute on 
restaurant owners for “protection,” and there are indications that 
those identified with the syndicate own and operate restaurants them- 
selves. 

Terrorism accompanying the protection racket is evidenced by the 
record of more than 40 fires in Ehicago area restaurants and taverns 
in 1957 and 1958. One establishment, which the owner estimated will 
cost $1,400,000 to $1,500,000 to replace, was burned to the ground on 
May 13, 1958, within 2 weeks from the time committee investigators 
reviewed the owner’s books and arranged for his appearance before 
the committee. 

There was also testimony before the committee that an abortive 
attempt was made by gangsters in 1952 to create a restaurant associ- 
ation and a tavern association. The former would have been a rival 
organization for the Chicago Restaurant Association, and there were 
ambitious plans to use the captive labor unions as an enforcement 
arm to compel membership in the two associations. The committee 
has encountered a similar pattern elsewhere, notably in the coin ma- 
chine industry. Harassment by the Chicago police and internal trou- 
bles thwarted the association movement at that time. Ultimately 
coe of the principals in the movement were found slaim in gangland 
style. 

The committee’s investigation of the restaurant industry empha- 
sizes a salient necessity. 

The second great necessity is for international unions to realize the 
grave responsibility that is theirs to prevent indiscriminate granting of 
charters to local affiliates that all too often assume the guise of li- 
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censes to plunder. Not only do the international unions have a duty 
to make sure that charters do not go to the unscrupulous, but they 
also must have the capacity and the desire to move swiftly against 
offending affiliates when the evidence of corruption becomes readily 
apparent. 

In the minds of the committee, the situation disclosed in the Chi- 
cago restaurant unions was indefensible indifference on the part of 
the international union. While it is true that the international union 
acted promptly after the disclosures before the committee to put the 
offending Chinego locals in trusteeship, the committee is unconvinced 
that the international remained unaware of the longtime association 
of its international vice president from the Chicago district with 
leading hoodlums, some of whom originally obtained charters from 
the international under his dubious sponsorship. 

This man was James Blakely, who, in addition to being an inter- 
national vice president, also held the position of secretary-treasurer 
of local 593, more commonly known in Chicago as the Miscellaneous 
Workers Union, with a membership of around 10,000. 

Others identifiable as the dramatis personae in the Chicago restau- 
rant picture were: 

Abraham Teitelbaum, Capone’s former attorney and $125,000-a- 
year labor relations counsel for the Chicago Restaurant. Association 
for a number of years; 

Anthony V. Champagne, close friend and attorney for many of the 
syndicate hoodlums, ihe succeeded Teitelbaum for a time as labor 
relations counsel for the restaurant association ; 

John Lardino, business agent for local 598, who has a criminal 
record going back 30 years and has long been an associate of some 
of the principal syndicate leaders; 

Danny Lardino, also a business agent for local 593 and former 
president of local 658, known as the Drugstore, Fountain & Lunch- 
eonette Employees Union, which merged with local 593 in January 
1958; 

Louis Romano, placed in control of Bartenders Local 278 by the 
syndicate in the 1930’s and later retained by Teitelbaum to handle 
labor relations for the restaurant association ; 

Sam English, another Capone gangster who was similarly placed 
when Champagne succeeded Teitelbaum as the labor relations attor- 
ney for the restaurant association ; 

Claude Maddox, alias John Manning, whose right name was John 
Edward “Screwy” Moore, possessor of a long criminal record, friend 
and ally of “Machinegun Jack” McGurn, who was one of the prin- 
cipal gunmen of the Capone gang. Maddox, who died a week before 
he was scheduled to appear before the committee, reputedly was an 
organizer and dominant influence in local 450; 

Joseph Aiuppa, another Capone gunman, also known as the sup- 
plier of machineguns for the Ti caer, teasiuer tas eee mob, partner 
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of Maddox in various enterprises, including the manufacture of gam- 
bling equipment. Aiuppa was listed as secretary of local 450 on 
= application for charter filed with the international union in 1935; 
an 

Paul “Needlenose” Labriola and James Weinberg, associates of 
Tony Accardo and Sam “Golf Bag” Hunt, syndicate leaders, who 
were involved in the 1952 movement to organize the tavern and res- 
taurant associations. The bodies of Labriola and Weinberg were 
found stuffed in the trunk of an automobile in 1954. 

Local 593 is the dominant affiliate of the Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
a & Bartenders International Union within the Chicago city 

imits. Local 450 exercises similar domination in the suburban areas 

outside the city limits. Thus, when the Capone syndicate made the 
decision to move into this particular field, these two locals became the 
principal control points, along with local 278, the Bartenders & Bev- 
erage Dispensers Union. 

It appears from the record before the committee that gangland’s 
infiltration of labor unions became a major syndicate objective during 
the 1920’s, but the effort then was concentrated primarily on the build- 
ing trades unions. Having in mind that most construction contracts 
carried penalty clauses that could prove costly if the work was not 
completed within a specified time, the racketeers used control of the 
union to threaten operational tieups unless the contractor submitted 
to extortion of large sums. The testimony indicates that these ex- 
tortion tactics produced tremendous revenue for the syndicate during 
that period. 

The background of the syndicate’s invasion of the Hotel & Restau- 
rant Employees Union was furnished to the committee in testimony 
by Virgil W. Peterson, operating director of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission, and James P. Kelly, member of the committee’s professional 
staff. Peterson, Kelly, and Lieut. George Butler of the Dallas Police 
Department also supplied background information relative to some 
of the principals. 

Peterson traced the thread of syndicate leadership from Capone’s 
rule as the titular head of Chicago’s criminal hierarchy to the present 
day. In substance, he declared that the mantle of authority descended 
to Frank “The Enforcer” Nitti, then to Louis “Little New York” 
Campagna and Paul DeLucia, alias Paul “The Waiter” Ricca. Today 
it drapes the shoulders of Tony Accardo. Also prominent as syndi- 
cate chieftains have been Murray “The Camel” Humphreys, Rocco 
Fischetti, Jake “Greasy Thumb” Guzik, Joe Glimco, Claude Maddox, 
Joe Aiuppa, Sam “Mooney” Giancana, and others. 

The association of Blakely, the international vice president of the 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees Union and longtime officer of local 
593, with the elite of Chicago gangsterism dates back at least as far 
as 1929, according to Peterson. Peterson testified that Blakely was 
a close friend of Danny Stanton, a notorious Capone mobster who 
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was considered to be a power in a number of Chicago unions. Stanton 
was slain in a tavern on May 5, 1948, and Chicago authorities said 
at the time that he was a victim of gang warfare. He had been shot 
for ignoring a syndicate edict to surrender his power over certain 
unions, notably the Checkroom Attendants Union which assertedly 
“belonged” to him. 

Peterson said the record showed that the late Capt. William Drury, 
who was riddled by bullets in his garage in 1950 practically on the 
eve of his appearance as a witness before the Kefauver committee ar- 
rested Stanton and Blakely on a Chicago street corner on December 16, 
1929, after finding a revolver loaded with dum-dum bullets in Stan- 
ton’s overcoat. Stanton and Blakely later were acquitted. Peterson 
also cited a couple of other arrests on Blakely’s record, including one 
for using abusive language in connection with an election of local 88 
of the Cooks and Pastry Workers Union. 

In 1940, Peterson testified, the Chicago Crime Commission, the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, and the employers’ association ap- 
pealed to the mayor and the district attorney of Cook County to take 
action to prevent further infiltration of labor unions by notorious Ca- 
pone eedbeans This was followed by a raid on the offices of local 
593, where Blakely, John Lardino, and one Mike Mikley were arrested. 
In a return to a writ of habeas corpus issued at the time, the Chicago 
police stated that these men were wanted in connection with an investi- 
gation then being made of labor terrorism. 

Peterson reviewed John Lardino’s record, which went back to 1927 
and showed an arrest for robbery, later reduced to petit larceny, and 
an arrest under an alias of Edward Nardi. Peterson said that as late 
as 1956 the crime commission received information indicating that 
John Lardino had stepped into a ae of prominence as one of 
Tony Accardo’s chief lieutenants. Peterson also cited Lardino’s pres- 
ence at a funeral parlor at the wake of Louis “Little New York” Cam- 
pagna after the latter’s death in Florida in May 1955. Others at the 
wake included Accardo, Humphreys, Fischetti, Maddox, Giancana, 
Aiuppa, Jack Cerone, Willie “Smoke” Alosio, Ralph Pierce, James 
Emory, Frank LaPorte, Joe Glimco, and Sam Battaglia, all syndicate 
luminaries. 

Although Blakely is the secretary-treasurer of local 593 and John 
Lardino is only a business agent, it is regarded as “John Lardino’s 
union.” This is further strengthened by the fact that his brother 
Danny also became a business agent of local 593 after local 658 was 
merged with it in January 1958. 

Committee Investigator Kelly testified that Blakely appeared as or- 
anizer on the application for a charter for local 658, the Drug Store, 
oda Fountain, and Luncheonette Employees Union, which was filed 

with the international union on March 7, 1950. The charter was 
granted the following day. The application listed Danny Lardino as 
secretary. Almost immediately, Beesbatn declared, druggists on the 
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north and west sides of Chicago became the targets for violence tac- 
tics, and a complaint was made to the crime commission. Peterson 
said: 

The complaint alleged that these union officials [Danny Lardino and Henry 
C. Roberts] had instituted picketing and violence, that windows of drug stores 
had been mysteriously broken, and intimidating telephone calls had been re- 
ceived by the wives of druggists, suggesting death to their husbands. * * * 
Business agents representing one or more of the unions complained of, would 
visit a druggist, suggest that he place his employees in the union, pay initiation 
fees and dues, and, it was claimed that, if he would pay $20 a month, he would 
thereafter remain absolutely unmolested, that is, on each employee, by the union. 
It was also claimed to us, reported to us, that a number of the druggists were 
paying off in this fashion (p. 12516). 

Peterson testified that Danny Lardino’s record showed an arrest as 
a burglary suspect in August 1944 and a sentence of 90 days on a 
malicious mischief charge in October of the same year. 

Lieutenant Butler of the Dallas police identified Danny Lardino as 
one of a group of Chicago racketeers who had ambitious plans in 1945 
to Butler, came after a change of administration in Dallas resulted 
the entire State of Texas. The invasion by the Chicagoans, according 
to Butler, came after a change of administration in Dallas resulted in 
in local racketeers’ being run out of town. First to arrive in Dallas 
was Paul Roland Jones, who had served time in Kansas for murder. 
Jones had also been involved in narcotics traffic and had been asso- 
ciated with the Chicago syndicate in black-market and counterfeit 
ration stamp operations during the war years. He was joined by 
Marcus Lipsky, a high-pressure confidence man, and their survey of 
Dallas brought an estimate that the rackets would net around $18 
million annually. Lipsky returned to Chicago to confer with Nick 
DeJohn, another Capone mob luminary, to arrange for financing. 
When Lipsky went back to Dallas armed with pubes funds that 
had been guaranteed by DeJohn, the syndicate, according to Lieuten- 
ant Butler, sent along Danny Lardino to keep track of Lipsky’s 
operations and to serve as Lipsky’s bodyguard. Also imported were 
Paul “Needlenose” Labriola, James Weinberg, and Marty “The Ox” 
Ochs, among almost a score of Chicago hoodlums. They stayed at a 
number of hotels and in an apartment of Sam Yaras, a former Chi- 
cagoan and brother of Dave Yaras, about whom, the committee already 
had received testimony indicating he had taken over unions in the 
Miami area and had also moved into Cuban gambling. 

Lieutenant Butler related how Lipsky conceived the idea of killing 
four top gamblers in the Dallas area, putting their bodies in a stolen 
car, and parking it alongside the police department to “let everybody 
know how tough he was, and that he would not stand for any foolish- 
ness down there” (p. 12523). Jones took a dim view of this scheme 
and called DeJohn, suggesting that he get Danny Lardino, Weinberg, 
Labriola and Marty the Ox out of Texas, because they were the ones 
who would do the killing. DeJohn got John Lardino to summon 
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Danny Lardino back to Chicago and a few days later, Lieutenant 
Butler asserted, the Dallas police moved in on the rest of the gang 
and they were forced to liquidate their interests and leave Dallas. 

Butler testified further that. DeJohn fled from Chicago because he 
could not make good on his guaranty, finally was located in San Fran- 
cisco, and was garroted with a wire and stuffed in the trunk of a car. 
Labriola and Weinberg were found slain by the same method in 1954. 

Having established “by the testimony that association of Blakely 
with syndicate emmissaries was continuous from the late 1920’s up 
to the time of the committee’s 1958 hearings, and that through him 
and the Lardino brothers the syndicate controlled local 593, the com- 
mittee next secured background on locals 278 and 450. 

Through Peterson’s and Staff Investigator Kelly’s testimony, the 
committee was able to pinpoint the year 1935 as the time of major 
penetration of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees by the syndicate, 
whose operations then were under the direction of Frank Nitti. As 
soon as control of local 278 became an accomplished fact, local 450 
came into being as the dominating affiliate in the suburban areas 
around Chicago. The headquarters of local 450 were established in 
Cicero, long the stronghold of the Capone forces. 

Peterson said that testimony given by one George McLane in 1940 
before a grand jury and before a master in chancery in receivershi 
proceedings involving local 278 emphasized the activity of Nitti an 
other members of the syndicate 5 years earlier, when control of local 
278 was seized by the mob. According to Peterson, Nitti told McLane 
in 1935 that he had installed George Browne as president of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Motion Picture 
Operators, had made Mike Carozza the ezar of the Chicago Street 
Cleaners Union, and had put George Scalise into the presidency of 


the Building Service Employees International Union. Peterson 
went on: 


During the early months of 1935, according to testimony 
or according to the testimony of George McLane, he receiv 
a telephone call in the union headquarters from Danny Stan- 
ton, who has been mentioned earlier today. Stanton wanted 
$500 from McLane to go to the Kentucky Derby, and said 
he would send over 2 men to pick up the money. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was McLane’s position at that time? 

Mr. Pererson. He was the president, as I recall, of local 
278. He was the official in the union, McLane replied that 
he had no right to give out union funds. However, a half 
hour later, according to McLane’s story, two men came over 
to pit up the money, and McLane refused to give it to them. 

hey then called Danny Stanton, and Stanton told 

McLane, according to his testimony, “You son of a so and so, 
we will get the money and take the union over.” 















Two or three weeks later, according to McLane’s testi- 
mony, he was contacted by an emissary of Nitti, who said 
he wanted to see him at the LaSalle Hotel. At this meeting, 
Mr. McLane mentioned the problem of Danny Stanton, his 
previous contact with him, and Nitti said, “The only way 
to overcome this is to put one of our men in as an officer.” 

McLane replied that this was impossible, and Nitti said, 
“We have taken over other unions. You will put him in or 
get shot in the head.” 

According to McLane’s testimony, his next contact with 
this Capone group was at the old Capri Restaurant on the 
third floor of 1232 North Clark Street. He said present at 
this meeting were Frank Nitti, Murray “The Camel” Hum; 
phreys, “Little New York” Campagna, Paul “The Waiter” 
icon Joe Fusco, and Jake Guzik, Nitti called McLane 
over to his table in this restaurant and told McLane that he 
had to put his man in as an officer of the union. McLane 
replied that this was impossible as he had to have the ap- 
proval of the executive board, and the man had to be a 
member of the union. 

Nitti replied, “Give us the names of anyone who opposes, 
and we will take care of them. We want no more playing 
around. If you don’t do what we say, you will get shot in 
the head. How would your wife look in black?” 

That was the conversation that McLane reported he had 
on that occasion. 

His next summons was to the Capri Restaurant some 
time later where he met Nitti, Campagna, and Frederick 
Evans. At this meeting, he said, according to McLane, 
“Why haven’t you put a man in as an officer? What are you 
stalling for? The slugging of your pickets and intimida- 
tion of your business agents will stop if you put our man 
to work. I will give you a man without a police record. The 
places that our syndicate owns will join the union, There 
will be no pickets and no bother.” 

That is according to McLane’s report of this conversation. 
McLane told Nitti that the executive board had refused to 
accept the gangster as an officer, and Nitti and Humphreys 
then demanded the names of those who had opposed, and 
McLane refused to give them to him. They then said, “We 
will take care of that.” 

This was said by Humphreys. 

“This is your last chance. This is the only way we will 
stand for anything.” And “Put in our man or wind up in 
an alley.” 

McLane then went back to the board, according to his testi- 
mony, told them about the threats and what it meant, and 
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it was finally agreed in the latter part of July 1935 to put 
in the syndicate man in control of the union. This man 
was Louis Romano (pp. 12540-12541). 


Despite Nitti’s assurance to McLane that he would give him a man 
without a police record, Peterson testified, Romano turned out to 
have been arrested in 1922 for killing one man and wounding two 
others in a shooting affray in a saloon, and he also had been arrested 
for a fatal shooting in 1923 which occurred during a traffic argument. 
He was never convicted because witnesses failed to identify him. 
Romano also became head of the joint council of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Union almost immediately after he became 
the syndicate man in control of local 278. 

McLane, according to Peterson, went before the Cook County d 
jury in 1940, and his testimony resulted in the indictment of Nitti, 
Husphiers, Campagna, Ricca, Romano, Evans and Thomas Panton. 


Mr. Pererson. When this case came to trial, of course, the 

rincipal witness was George V. McLane, and he invoked the 
fifth amendment and refused to testify. According to the 
State attorney’s office, the chief investigator for that office 
claimed that in November 1940, before the trial came up, 
Claude Maddox, alias John Moore, had talked to McLane 
and made a deal with McLane that he would be reelected as 
a union business agent if he promised to save Nitti and others 
from conviction. 

Shortly after he invoked the fifth amendment at the trial, 
McLane’s testimony before the grand jury was made public 
and much of this testimony or story that I have related here 
came from that grand jury testimony. 

In McLane’s testimony before the grand jury it was learned 
that in the middle of 1938, Nitti forced McLane to run for 
the presidency of the Bartender’s International Union at a 
meeting which was held in the Bismarck Hotel in the middle 
of 1938. McLane met George Browne, who also figured in 
the moving picture extortion case, international president of 
the Stagehands Union; Willie Bioff, who also figured in 
that case; Nick Deane, Louis Romano, and Frank Nitti. 
Bioff advised McLane that as far as the west coast is con- 
cerned—that is, in connection with their desire to put in 
McLane as president of the international union—as far as the 
west coast was concerned, in Seattle he would contact vari- 
ous organizations, a the Teamsters, and see “that our 
people there will vote for McLane for the general president.” 


Mr. McLane explained to them that they were picking an 
a that was 28 years old and it was almost impos- 
sible to beat an organization of that standing. 

He also said that others would know that he was being 
used strictly as a front man or a yes man for the syndicate. 
It was explained to McLane, however, that he would wind 
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up in the penitentiary or out in the alley if he did not con- 
sent to run for office. 

Mr. McLane testified that the syndicate hoodlums said, 
and I quote, this is McLane’s testimony, “They had run other 
organizations and had taken other organizations through the 
same channels, and all they said they wanted was 2 years of 
it and they would see that I was elected. Then they would 
parcel out different parts of the country. Browne was sup- 
posed to take care of the eastern part of it, around Boston 
and through there. Deane was supposed to take care of some 
other place. I do not recall just where he was delegated.” 

According to McLane, Nitti did most of the talking after 
Browne. Nitti again said they had made Mike Carozza the 
ezar of the Chicago Street ry, Herne Union, how they con- 
trolled the treasury of the organizations, and what position 
they were in to do it. 

Nitti said Carozza did not amount to anything until he 
affiliated with the syndicate, and they were going to do the 
same for McLane. Nitti made that very clear at the end of 
the meeting—that McLane would run for office or he would 
be found in an alley. Incidentally, McLane did run for office 
then, but he was defeated. Asa result of McLane’s charges, 
the syndicate control of local 278, the local was put into re- 
ceivership in August of 1940, in hearings before Judge Robert 
Jerome Dunn of Chicago. 

On January 6, 1941, 4,000 union bartenders cast their votes 
in the courtroom of Judge Dunn, who had placed this union 
in receivership in August of 1940. At this election, James 
Crowley was elected president, and McLane was defeated for 
reelection as business agent. He was defeated by Joseph 
McGilliott. The State attorney’s office chief investigator at 
that time stated publicly that the Nitti mob is still in control. 
Rather interestingly, on February 13, 1941, master in chan- 
cery, Isadore Browne, who had heard testimony from 
McLane and others before him, held that this testimony had 
established (1) that the present head of the Al Capone gan 
in Chicago was Frank Nitti, that is, 1941; (2) that Nitti said 
he was going to take over the Bartenders Union and did so; 
(3) that there was fear among some of the bartenders that 
Nitti and some of his gang was going to take off with some of 
the bartenders’ money, and this fear was a valid one. 

This master in chancery held that with the exception of 
those charges relating to fiscal irregularities, the original 
charges made by George V. McLane had been absolutely sus- 
tained (pp. 12541-12543). 


Peterson declared that almost immediately after the receivership 
was dissolved, Crowley fired those who had been installed during the 
receivership and reinstated several of the hoodlums, including Thomas 
Panton, who was one of those indicted as the result of McLane’s grand 
jury testimony. 
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On March 18, 1947, gunmen drove by Crowley’s Cadillac automo- 
bile and sprayed it with shotgun slugs. Crowley’s wife was killed in- 
stantly, but Crowley recovered from his wounds and continued in the 
presidency of local 278 until May 5, 1958. 


The CHatrman. A little while after this investigation 
started ? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t suppose this had anything to do 
with his retirement. 

Mr. Pererson. I think that would be a good question. I 
think anyone is entitled to make his own deduction (p. 
12546). 


Peterson testified also that Romano, after his ouster from local 278, 
was not long out of a job. Within a short period of time, Peterson 
said, Romano cropped up on the payroll of Abraham Teitelbaum, 
labor relations counsel for the Chicago Restaurant Association, as “an 
expert in labor relations matters” (p. 12544). 

The record before the committee shows that within a month from 
the time of the syndicate’s assumption of power over local 278 in 1935 
the racket overseers moved to extend that power. As shown by the 
testimony of McLane to which Peterson referred, Romano was en- 
trenched in local 278 by July of 1935. On August 13, 1935, applica- 
tion for a charter for local 450 to operate in Chicago’s suburban areas 
was filed with the international union in Cincinnati, and the charter 
was granted the same day. Peterson testified that it was common 
knowledge among police officials, newspapermen and others that the 
moving spirit behind the organization of local 450 was Claude Mad- 
dox, backed by Nitti, Humphreys, and Romano. 

Staff Investigator Kelly identified photostats of the charter appli- 
cation found in the files of the international and testified that Joey 
Aiuppa was listed as secretary. The application also lists George 
McLane as the organizer, believed to be the same McLane who was 
forced to bow to syndicate dictation as to control of local 278. 

Peterson. testified as to the background of Maddox, who more often 
used that name than his right name of John Edward Moore. The 
testimony revealed that Maddox was a native of St. Louis and was a 
member of the notorious Egan’s Rats in that city. He served time 
there for burglary and larceny before moving to Chi in the 1920’s, 
where he promptly moved into the higher echelons of Chicago gang 
figures. In 1922, he and two other men were arrested for trying to 
rob two safes. One of his companions had been a suspect 3 years 
before in a dancehall murder; the other had been arrested previously 
in the Dearborn Station mail robbery case. AI] three were indicted 
but were never prosecuted because the witnesses against them dis- 
appeared. 

" 1924 Maddox escaped being killed when the car in which he was 
riding with three other hoodlums was riddled with shotgun slugs. 
This shooting stemmed from a fight between two rival alcohol-run- 
ning gangs. Maddox subsequently became the owner of a place 
known as the Circus Cafe, which was the headquarters for a mob 
bearing the same name. “Tough Tony” Capezio was a member of 
the Circus Cafe gang. 
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In 1929 Maddox was a primary suspect in the bizarre St. Valen- 
tine’s Day massacre, but he had an ironclad alibi. In 1930 police 
arrested Maddox, George “Red” Barker, and William “Three-Finger 
Jack” White as they sat in an automobile a few doors away from 
Capone’s Cicero headquarters. A couple of revolvers were found in 
the car. Barker and White were closely allied with officials of the 
Operating Engineers Union at the time, and there was information 
that ete arker, and White were playing a leading role in at- 
tempts to take over the Teamsters Union in Chicago. 

hite, who subsequently was murdered by the syndicate in an 
Oak Park apartment, was also arrested about that time for murder- 
ing a policeman. The principal witness against him was to be Po- 
lice Officer James McBride of Bellwood. Maddox wounded McBride 
with a blast from a shotgun through the window of a streetcar, but 
a 20-year-old girl who identified him as the assailant was intimiated 
and withdrew the identification at the time of trial. 

In 1931 Maddox, Capezio, and three others were jailed in DuPage 
County on charges of prohibition law violations. In Cicero Maddox 
operated a place called the Turf Club, and his associate Joey Aiuppa, 
alias Joey d "Brien, was identified with a handbook on West Cermak 
Road that produced an income of $1 million annually. 

Maddox, Aiuppa, and Robert. Ansoni, alias Robert Taylor, were 
associated in the manufacture of gambling-house equipment shipped 
all over the United States. They were convicted in 1956 for violat- 
ing the Johnson Act by shipping the equipment in interstate com- 
merce and went to a Federal prison. 

When Maddox’s daughter was married on January 22, 1955, among 
the guests were Paul “The Waiter” Ricca, Tony Accardo, Mike 
Spranse, John Accardo, Leonard Patrick, and numerous others. 
License plates on cars bringing guests to the reception had been is- 
sued to the Produce Drivers Union, local 703; Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees, local 450; Pieture Frame Workers Union, and the In- 
ternational Hod Carriers Union. 

Peterson also testified that the Crime Commission had received 
information that Maddox was receiving $10,000 a month from cer- 
tain unions, including local 593, and that John and Danny Lardino 
were in this deal with him. 

Staff Investigator Kelly told the committee that his review of the 
records of the international union in Cincinnati showed that Maddox 
was initiated into local 450 in 1941, about a month before the inter- 
national convention and obviously for the purpose of being a dele- 

ate to it. He used his right name of John Edward Moore when he 

ame a member and also when he attended the 1947 convention of 

the international in Milwaukee. This was the year that Blakely of 
local 593 became an international vice president. 

Kelly also testified that he went to Aiuppa’s home in Elmhurst, II1., 
on June 14, 1958, to serve him with a committee subpena, When he 
arrived he saw Aiuppa in the rear yard, but a hired man and a 
maid insisted that epee was not at home. Kelly said that he saw 
a car moving down the driveway a short time later, and he ap- 
proached it with his credentials in one hand and the subpena in the 
other. The car gathered speed, and Kelly was forced to jump out 
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of the way to escape being run down. 
served with the subpena and appeared before the committee on July 
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He invoked the fifth amendment. 


Kelly gave the following testimony with respect to Aiuppa’s 
record : 


Mr. Ketiy. His record shows, Mr. Kennedy, that as early 
as 1936 he became a partner in the Taylor Manufacturing 
Co., in Cicero, IIl., which sas tebeared, mbling supplies, 
including loaded dice. His partners in this operation were 
Claude Maddox, also known as John Moore, who was also 
connected with local 450 in Cicero, and a Robert Ansoni, 
also known as Robert Taylor. Aiuppa, the witness here, 
was also a partner of Ansoni and Maddox in the operation of 
the Paddock Lounge in Cicero. He has recently been listed 
on the records of the Turf Club, which is the successor to the 
Paddock Lounge in Cicero, with the same John Moore; his 
record shows that in 1935 he was arrested and charged with 
assault to kill. He was turned over to the States attorney’s 
office and released. Three days later he was arrested again 
on general principles. On July 5, 1945, aa was fined 
$50 and costs by a justice of the peace in Willow Springs 
court on a charge of accepting horserace bets. He and two 
others were arrested for operating a handbook at the Post 
Time Tavern, 4824 West Cermak Road, in Cicero. When 
Matt Capone, brother of Al Capone, was arrested for the 
slaying of a racetrack character known as James D, Larkum, 
on April 17, 1945, the body of Larkum was found in an alley 
in Cicero and it was indicated that he had been shot in Ca- 

one’s Tavern following a drinking spree at the Paddock 
unge, which was then owned by A1uppa. 

rte and Ansoni, reported owners of this, were ar- 
rested by Highway Patrol Chief McGinnis in connection 
with this murder and were subsequently charged with mis- 
conduct. On March 29, 1951, Aluppa was cited for con- 
tempt for refusing to answer the questions of a subcommittee 
of the U.S. Senate. On April 13, 1951, he was turned over 
to the U.S. marshal in Cleveland, Ohio. On February 7, 
1952, he was found guilty and sentenced to 6 months and a 
$1,000 fine. On October 13, 1954, he was again in custody 
of the U.S. marshal in Chicago, charged with shipping un- 
registered gambling devices interstate. In this case, his 
codefendant was John Edward Moore, known as Claude 
Maddox. On this particular case, he was sentenced and 
received a term of 1 year and 1 day in the US. prison at 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it correct that in the very year he re- 
ceived the charter in 1935, he was known as the contact man 
for the Dillinger gang in Chicago? 

Mr. Kerry. That is correct, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. The very year he received the charter for 
local 450? 

Mr. Ketry. That is correct. 


Aiuppa eventually was 
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Mr. Kennepy. Is that correct, that you were the Chicago 
contact for the Dillinger mob in Chicago, in 1935 ? 

Mr. Aruppa. I decline to answer on the grounds that the 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. We also find that Mr. Aiuppa is a close 
associate of Tony Accardo? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes, sir; he was at Accardo’s lawn party. 

Mr. Kennepy. In what year? 

Mr, Ketiy. He was seen there in 1955; he was seen in con- 
versation with such people as Paul “The Waiter” Ricca, and 
Claude Maddox, or John Edward Moore, Joey Glimco. 

Mr. Kennepy. Joey Glimco is local 777 of the Teamsters ? 

Mr. Ketxiy. That is correct, sir. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Was he also present at Claude Maddox’s 
daughter’s wedding in 1955? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, Mr. Kennedy, on January 23, 1955, 
Claude Maddox, or John Edward Moore, as he was then 
known, had a reception at the Club Hollywood, located, I 
believe, in Chillum Park. There was a private parking area 
for the guests at this wedding reception. Among the guests 
was the witness Mr. Aiuppa. There was also John Accardo, 
brother of Tony Accardo, and prominent in local 110, the 
Motion Picture Operators Union. Frank Pantaleo, an as- 
sociate of Mr. Glimco; Michael DeBiase, who gave an ad- 
dress of 2137 South Cicero Avenue, which is the address of 
local 450, the suburban local; Joseph Aiello, the operator 
of the International Hod Carriers Union, in Chicago, and 
Mr. Raimondi, who is with the Produce Drivers’ Union, local 
703, Chicago. 

Also Mr. Gaglione was there, who is connected with the 
Picture Workers Union, local 18—B, which is also under the 
influence of Mr. Joey Glimco (pp. 13104-13107). 


The testimony of Donald W. Strang, a Cleveland restaurateur who 
began operating a Howard Johnson restaurant in Niles, Il., in Feb- 
ruary 1952, emphasized the violence associated with the operations 
of local 450 in the Chicago suburban area. Strang said he applied 
for membership in the Chicago Restaurant Association immediately 
and was told that he would have to contribute to the voluntary fund 
if he wanted to avail himself of the services of the association’s labor 
relations counsel, Abraham Teitelbaum. 

Representatives of local 450 made their first approach in May 1952 
at a time when Strang was not in Chicago. They left word that they 
wanted to talk to him about having the employees join the union. 
Strang said that a picket line suddenly materialized outside the res- 
taurant before any conference ever was held. The employees had 
never been approached to join the union and never voted to go on 
strike. Strang returned to Chicago soon after the picketing began, 
and two union representatives he believed were William Kerr and 
John Theibault called on him. 
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Mr. Srrane. They said they wanted to talk over the matter 
of me joining the union for my employees, and I told them 
that in my opinion they were going about this thing all 
wrong, that if they could come in and say that my employees 
wished to be represented by them, that was another story, but 
I said, “As far as I know, none of our employees want you 
to represent them,” and I said “For me to join for them 
against their will, or to force them to join in order to keep 
their jobs was just the same as telling them what church they 
had to belong to if they wanted to work for me.” 

I considered it un-American, unconstitutional, and I would 
not do it. 

Isaid I would close the store first. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said that to the representative of local 
450 and also the representative of the Teamsters Union ? 

Mr. Srrane. No. Then they went out and they came back 
with a representative of the Teamsters Union, and I told him 
somewhat along the same lines, and he said, “Well,” he said, 
“You can’t always tell.” 

He said, “We had a manufacturing company that said that 
the majority of the members did not want to belong, but after 
we took a vote, they found that the majority did want to 
belong.” 

So I said, “Well, let’s have a vote. I will agree to a vote, 
and it will be handled in an unbiased manner, in a manner 
acceptable to both of us.” 

The head of the Restaurant Union said, “Oh, no, we just 
came in to talk this thing over. Your employees would be 
afraid to vote, to vote for a union, afraid of their jobs.” I 
said, “Afraid of their jobs? We are having a hard time to 
get them to work for us for love or money.” 

They said, “Well, we just wanted to talk this over. We will 
leave now,” and they walked out. 

Mr. Krennepy. Was it ever suggested to you that you could 
put in a fixed number of employees and that would take care 
of the situation ? 

Mr. Strrane. Later, Mr. Teitelbaum came out to the restau- 
rant shortly after I arrived in Chicago one night; Mr. [Don- 
ald F.] Kiesau happened to have been talking with me about 
the situation at that time. He said he thought he could 
convince them that they were in the wrong, and that we were 
not going to join for our members. We decided that if he 
could do that, it would be fine, although at that time we did 
not have any assurance. But if he could convince them to 
stop picketing, because we were not going to join for our 
members or make any kind of a deal, it certainly would be a 
good deed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Relate what happened, would you please ? 

Mr. Srrane. Well, that was the end of that conversation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did he come subsequently ? 

Mr. Srrane. Yes. Several times during the period he came 
with different propositions that the union was on the hook, 
they had made a mistake, they did not realize it was going to 
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be so expensive, but, nevertheless, they had to have some- 
thing to save face, and could we agree to signing up some of 
the employees? We refused to have anything to do with 
anything like that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss that with Kiesau, too? 

Mr. Srrane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiesau advised against it. He said that he didn’t 
think it was right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was the picket line going on at this period 
of time? 

Mr. Srrane. Continuously, 24 hours a day, I think. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were any of your employees picketing ? 

Mr. Srrane. None of our employees were picketing. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you relate to the committee what the 
situation was at your restaurant ? 

Mr. Srrana. About, I would say, 20 or 30 pickets were sur- 
rounding us, and everything was tried to either persuade us to 
join or to close up, I guess. There was vandalism. There 
they put tacks all over the lot so that our customers would 
have punctures. They slashed our employees’ tires, particu- 
larly at nighttime. We had a garage that came over and 
fixed them, but that was stopped because they wouldn’t let 
the people come and fix them any more. In fact, last week 
I was talking with our present manager and she said that her 
tires had been slashed 15 times during that 3-week period. 
They put sugar in the gasoline tank of our present manager 
and the manager at the time. The first was able to fix the 
car at a considerable expense. 

The latter, the motor was ruined and the car was sold for 
junk, and I[ had to replace the car. 

They threw firecrackers after the employees as they would 
leave. The Teamsters Union cooperated with them so that 
we were unable to get any deliveries of food. We were un- 
able to have our garbage taken out. We were unable to have 
our money removed by armored express, so we had to do that 
ourselves. We brought in food with my automobile and in 
the automobiles of other employees, such as the manager’s 
and supervisor’s. We had to go to the source of the food or 
to other restaurants where food was delivered and we would 
try to lose the people following us, which they usually did 
when we started out, so that they wouldn’t know to what 
restaurants we got the food given to us. 

I rented a trailer to take out our garbage and before I was 
able to get it out, the trailer company took it away from me, 
— that they had been told that we should not use that 
trailer. 

So I bought a trailer. We loaded it up and started out to 
dump it. At the second stoplight I stopped for the light and 
I heard a hissing noise. I got out and the tires of the trailer 
had several nails inthem. The State police came along about 
that time, even before the air was entirely out of the tires, 
and they tried to catch them, but they were unable to do so. 

We had the tires repaired and continued on our way; we 
were followed by an automobile full of several men. 
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When we got to the dump they would not take it. We rode 
around trying to find some place—— 

Mr. Kennepy. The dump would not take it ? 

Mr. Srrane. The dump would not take it. We tried to 
find some place that would take it and could not find a ny 
place. I went back and put the trailer back in the yar 
The health department was after us because we had so much 
garbage and rubbish around there. So they were exercis- 
ing considerable pressure for us to do something about it. 

Baasher Curtis. Who operated that garbage dump where 
they would not take it after you got there? 

Mr. Srrane. I don’t remember. 

Senator Curtis. Is that city owned ? 

Mr. Srranc. We took it to another city. It was a town 
nearby Niles. I am not sure just what it was. It seems to 
me it was Glenview, but I wouldn’t say for sure. 

Senator Curtis. It wasn’t privately owned ? 

Mr. Srrana. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was the power really of the Teamsters 

Mr. Srrane. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were the ones that were able to pre- 
vent all of this, or cause all this, is that correct ? 

Mr. Srrane. That is correct. They cooperated with them 
in order to bring us to our knees, I guess 

Mr. Kennepy. They would have control over the trailer, 
they would have control over the garbage, and they would 
have control over the dumps. 

Mr. Srrane. That is right. 

Then there was intimidation. Our employees were intim- 
idated, they were followed home, run off the road. They 
drove cars, followed right to their homes. Girls going home 
late at night were followed and were fearful. They became 
very incensed, however, about the tactics. I remember one 
time one of them said that if we joined up with the union for 
them, they would all quit. Believe me, she would stick by it. 

But the next day she came back and said her husband was 
afraid for her. She was crying. But he was afraid she 
might get hurt. And that happened with other employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go to any State bodies? 

Mr. Srrane. Yes. 

I might say the customers had their license taken as they 
entered the lot and their numbers called out, and as they left 
the lot their numbers were also called out again with an at- 
tempt to intimidate them, but they did not seem to intimidate 
them. Business kept on coming, thank goodness. That is 
what saved our lives. A Howard Johnson truck arrived and 
as they arrived at the point, the driver was told that if he 
drove over the line that would be the last time he would be 
in that seat. Our manager said “Get down,” and he got in 
and drove it over the line. It was swarmed on by pickets 
in the lot who had no business in our premises. So we put 
an alarm in, and a deputy sheriff’s officer heard the alarm and 
came running to the situation and forced the pickets off at 


gunpoint. 
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I understand, or they told me later on, that he had almost 
lost his job because he had interfered. 

The Borden Co. supplied us with milk. When you open a 
new restaurant, everyone wants to get your milk business, 
because you usually deal with one person. We had decided 
to do business with them. After it had been going on for 
some time, there was a call in the restaurant which said, from 
one of the representatives of Borden’s that maybe it would 
be a good idea if Mr. Strang would buy his milk from some- 
body else, and that they had been told that if they contin- 
ued—and I was picking the milk up, they weren’t bringing 
it in—that if I continued to bring it in, they would pull all 
the teamsters off all the Borden trucks all over the city of 
Chicago. 

I called the restaurant association and I told them what the 
situation was, and I said, “If this is what can happen, and 
you can’t even go after your food, we are through, and every 
restaurant in Chicago is through, so you might as well make 
up your mind to it.” 

I think they got in touch with the officials of Borden, and 
they changed their tactics. However, they took their names 
off the cartons so you would not know where the milk was 
coming from. 

We had a scavenger—we couldn’t get anyone to take our 

arbage out, so one of the employees called a scavenger 
in another town nearby, and he said, “ Yes, I will come and try 
to get it out.” 

He came, loaded it up, and on the way out, and he had 
his little boy in the seat with him, and they said, “If you 
think anything of that little boy, you will take that garbage 
back and put it where it was.” He did. He couldn’t take 
any chances with his little boy. 

I called the State police for protection of the Howard 
Johnson truck coming from Cleveland, Ohio, coming from 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, and stopped to leave a 
load at our store on the way. 

I had a hard time getting them. I even went down to the 
office, but they didn’t seem to be around. Finally I got him 
on the telephone, and he said, “Well, I am sorry, ‘but my 
hands are tied. I have been called off by the Governor’s 
office, it is a local proposition, and we cannot do anything. 
I am so mad, and our men are so mad, that they are hot un- 
der the collar. All of those hoodlums, we would like to put 
them in jail. But I can’t do anything about it.” 

I said, “This is interstate. They are coming through the 
State. They are notin the State. It is not local.” 

He said, “I can’t do anything about it now. But I will 
tell you now, you are getting a raw deal.” 

The Cuatrman. What did you say about the Governor? 

Mr. Srrane. He said he had instructions from the Gov- 
ernor’s office to lay off. 

The Cuarrman. The Governor of what State ? 

Mr. Srrane. Illinois. 

Senator Curtis. What year was that? 
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Mr. Srrane. 1952. 

Senator Curtis. I don’t care what year it is, I do not agree 
with it. That is one thing I have been hammering here all 
the time, that labor unions enjoy some immunities that are 
not extended to other citizens. 

They are permitted to do things and judges, courts, and 
legislative bodies pass it by. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair was not interested in the 
politics of it, but he was interested in the broader aspects 
of it. 

Mr. Srrane. I don’t know who in the Governor’s office 
made that statement. He just said the Governor’s office. 

The CuarrMan. Right or wrong, it would not matter to me 
who was Governor. But I just cannot concede anyone 
occupying the position of chief executive of the State who 
would tolerate, let alone cooperate with, condone and pro- 
tect, such criminal activity. 

So whoever it is, whoever it was, if he was responsible for 
that kind of action, I think it deserves condemnation. 


Mr. Kennepy. Of course, the information you got was sec- 
ond or third hand, was it not ? 

Mr. Srrane. It was second hand, and I don’t know who 
it was in the Governor’s office that gave it. But that was 
his excuse, because he was wrought up about it. He was 
pretty mad that they weren’t allowed to help us under the 
circumstances. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Mr. Srrane. We run our restaurants with oil. Oil was 
used for steam for cooking, for hot water and everythin 
else. Soif we run out of oil, we are out of business. I thin 
they figured we would be pretty low, and we were. We 
couldn’t get the oil in. The man that was delivering us oil 
would not bring it in. So I got a friend of mine who knew 
an oil company, and he said, “I will call and ask if they will 
bring it in,” and he did, and they said, “Yes, we will try and 
run it in.” 

The pickets usually were around, but they were getting a 
little careless about that time and would congregate one time 
and visit a little bit, and one time they were congregating 
we ran the oil in the other side. There was a hole on the 
other side of the building, and we would turn the knob and 
we got our oil. If it had not been for that, we would have 
been out of business, too. I think that is one reason the 
union listened to reason on calling off their pickets. 

I would just like to remark that as a small businessman 
I went to Chicago in good faith and I was doing things 
legally, as far as I knew, trying to mind my own at niie, 
and all of a sudden I am besieged with this sort of thing I 
have just described. I could get no injunction. I was told 
if I invoked the Taft-Hartley Act it could be delayed in 
hearings so long that it would not do me any good. 
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I even called Senator Taft’s office in Washington to ask 
him if he knew some way that something could be done to 
protect our interests. It is a sad state, and I think it is bad 
for the employer for such a thing to be allowed; I think 
it is bad for the unions, because they should be willing to sell 
their wares like anyone else, their services like anyone, any 
other salesman. I think there should be something done 
about it (pp. 12574-12578). 


The picketing lasted for 3 weeks, Strang said, before he was ad- 
vised by Teitelbaum that the union had agreed to remove the pickets. 
He then gave Teitelbaum a $2,240 check for what he thought was 
an attorney’s fee. Three years later, Strang declared, a revenue 
agent going over his records called his attention to the endorsement 
of the check by Teitelbaum to the union. “In payment of 40 initiation 
fees at $20 a person, totaling $800, and 1 year’s dues for $1,440.” 
Strang declared the employees were members of the union without his 
knowledge and without their knowledge. 

Mrs. Frances Schimeal, the former Frances Braun, who was em- 
ployed at the restaurant before her marriage, corroborated Strang’s 
testimony. She said the only time she was approached about mem- 
bership in the union was after the picketing started. None of the 
employees were interested, and she never knew she was a member of 
local 450 until committee investigators informed her. 

William Howard Kerr, who was secretary-treasurer of local 450 
from 1940 until May 15, 1953, and at the time of his testimony an 
employee of the Ilhnois State Division of Rehabilitation, invoked 
the fifth amendment when called to the witness stand. He refused to 
give any information about why he took the $2,240 check from Teitel- 

aum, on the ground of possible self-incrimination. 


The Cuarrman. What is there incriminating about people 
joining a union and paying initiation fees and dues? 

Mr. Kerr. I do not feel I am in a position to give the an- 
swer to that. 

The CHarrman. Do you know the answer? 

Mr. Kerr. In the light of what has been testified here now, 
it might conceivably incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. It may be if it is not legitimate. I thought 
it was perfectly proper, and legal, and legitimate, and maybe 
sometimes advisable for employees to join a union and to pay 
initiation fees and dues. But it seems to me that there is a 
reflection cast upon your local, upon the way you operate 
implying possibly there is something illegal shout that, and 
something improper. Do you want to let the record stand 
that way with that reflection ? 

Mr. Kerr. I believe, yes, sir; I have taken the fifth. 

The Cuarrman. You will have to let it stand that way ? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes (pp. 12588-12589). 


Gustav Allgauer of Lincolnwood, Ill., is president of Allgauer, 
Inc., which operates three restaurants in Chicago: the Allgauer Res- 
taurant on Ridge Avenue, Allgauer’s Heidelberg on Randolph Street 
and the Fireside Restaurant at 7200 Lincoln Avenue, which was 
destroyed by arsonists on May 13, 1958. 
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In 1951, Allgauer testified, Lou Kouba, a business agent for local 
450, came into the Fireside Restaurant and said he would like to 
organize the employees. Allgauer said he told him, “It is all right 
with me.” Some employees joined, and thereafter the union came 
around to collect dues from them. 

The following year, Allgauer went on, Kouba came to him again 
and asked for 20 names of miscellaneous workers because “they don’t 
get enough money out of this place.” Originally, Allgauer said, 
Kouba wanted more, but they settled on 20 names. There was also a 
demand for “about $500 or something like that” but Allgauer settled 
by paying $220 on October 31, 1952. Thereafter there were periodic 
payments of $180 because “they said they had different places and the 
same kind of arrangement as he offered me, and they were all going 
along, and so I figured, well, in order to have peaceful and nice rela- 
tions, $180 wasn’t going to kill me.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Everybody else was going to do it, and you 
figured you had better do it, too? 
Mr. Auieauer. That is right (p. 12952). 


The $180 payments were made in June, September and December 
1953; June 4, November 5 and November 28, 1954; April, September 
and December 1955, and June 1956. Beginning in November 1956 the 
payment was increased to $210, and that prevailed at intervals of 3 
months until the time of the fire. Allgauer testified that there was 
no contract with the union and no discussion of wages and hours or 
conditions. 

At the Ridge Avenue restaurant, local 593 asked for eight names, 
and Allgauer made $56 payments to that union in November 1953; 
January, April, July, September and November 1954; February, 
March, May, July, September and November 1955, and February, 
March and May 1956, and every 3 months thereafter. Again there 
was no contract and no discussion of wages, hours or conditions of 
employment. 

An affidavit from Walter M. Claassen, manager of the Fireside, was 
inserted in the record. It stated that Kouba came to the place in June 
1956 seeking 20 names, and “any old names” would do. He quoted 
Kouba as saying, “The boss pays for it so they shouldn’t worry as long 
as they get the benefits.” : 

Staff Investigator LaVern J. Duffy testified that the records of local 
450 reflected that none of Allgauer’s employees were put into the union 
until 1956, despite the payment of “dues” since 1952. 


_ The Cuarrman. In other words, for about 3 years you were 
just paying off and they did not have the name of any of your 
mai oyers or any record of it. Did you know that was going 
on? 

Mr. Aticaver. I didn’t know it for sure or not. I know it 
now. 

The Cuarrman. You had a strong suspicion that is the way 
the game was being operated, didn’t you? 

Mr. Auicaurr. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. That is the way you felt about it? 

Mr. Auieaurr. Yes (p. 12956). 


ast bed oF OCF DO 
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Gerald G. Gotsch, committee accountant, testified that only 6 of the 
20 for whom Allgauer paid dues at the Fireside and only 2 of the 8 at 
the Ridge Avenue eatablishinent were still employed when he examined 
the records. As of March 30, 1958, there were 149 employees at the 
Fireside, of whom 73 are union members. Of the 73, 56 were paid 
below union scale. Of the 76 nonunion employees, 35 were paid below 
union scale. 


Mr. Kennepy. So percentagewise you are doing better if 
you are not a member of the union as far as getting union 
scale? 

Mr. Gorscu. According to these figures (pp. 12958-12959). 


Gotsch testified further that if union scale had been paid to the em- 
ployees not getting it, the cost to Allgauer would have been $14,700 
more over the year at the Fireside Restaurant. 

Allgauer declared that he paid union wages until 2 years ago, that 
he gives Christmas bonuses to his employees averaging $33,000 a year, 
and that they also receive group insurance that includes sick benefits, 
all of it voluntary on his part. He was assured that the committee 
did not intend to convey the impression that he was unfair to his 
employees. 


The CuatrmMan. Have you ever signed a contract with 593? 
Mr. AtuaaveEr. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Or with 450? 

Mr. Atieavurr. No. 

The Cuarrman. Have they ever undertaken to negotiate a 


contract with you? 

Mr. Atieauer. I don’t think they have. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, they have not been con- 
cerned about anything except getting the money ? 

Mr. Aticavurr. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Am I correct? 

Mr. AtuGAver. You are correct. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know of anything they have been 
concerned about except getting the money ? 

Mr. Atiteaver. That is about it (p. 12961). 


Testimony by Allgauer also developed the interesting point that he 
pays into the health and welfare funds for his employees who are 
members of unions legitimately and who actually pay their own dues, 
but there are no such payments in the case of the 20 whose names were 
furnished to Kouba and for whom Allgauer has been paying “dues” 
since 1952. 

In the case of the Ridge Avenue restaurant, Gotsch testified that 
there are 47 union employees, of whom 4 are paid below scale, and 
23 nonunion employees, 14 of whom are paid below scale. Enforce- 
ment by local 593 of the union scale would have cost Allgauer an 
additional $5,600 annually. 

Allgauer estimated the cost of replacing the Fireside Restaurant 
at $1,400,000 to $1,500,000. 

The story of the fire was related to the committee by Andrew 
Milas, the night steward, who was in charge of a crew of six ar- 
ranging to put the restaurant in order for the following day. Milas 
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said he locked all the doors after the night help departed and he 
and the others scattered throughout the place to perform their tasks. 
He was removing some dirt from a ceiling when he looked down 
and saw a man with a gun in his hand. The gunman and a com- 
panion, also armed, herded the seven employees together and even- 
tually took them into what was known as the New England Room. 
Milas said that while they were being held there he detected the 
odor of “gasoline or some other chemical.” 

The two gunmen then ordered the seven outside and lined them 
up against the wall. A car with a third man at the wheel was 
parked nearby, Milas said, and the seven were told to “run north” 
as soon as they heard the car leave. One of the two gunmen went 
back into the restaurant, obviously to touch off the blaze, and the 
seven men began running as soon as the automobile tore away from 
the restaurant. Milas said he looked back after he had gone about 
50 feet “and there were windows about 18 or 20 feet high, and you 
could see it all red.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, while they were there, was there any 
money in the restaurant? 

Mr. Mixas. Yes, I guess there was. 

Mr. Kennepy Did they try to take any of the money ? 

Mr. Mus. No, there was no attempt of robbery at all, and 
rag I had the keys for the office and they never asked me 

or it. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were only interested in burning the 
restaurant ? 

Mr. Minas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just burning it down ? 

Mr. Minas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Allgauer, can you give us any explana- 
tion as to who might come in and burn your restaurant down ? 

Mr. Aieaver. I have as much of an idea as you have. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t have any enemies? 

Mr. Atieauer. Not knowingly. I have dozens of friends 
who stood by me after the fire and until now. 

Mr. Kennepy. You can give no explanation whatsover for 
your restaurant being burned down ? 

Mr. Atreauer. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know any of the underworld figures 
in Chicago? 

Mr. AuiGAvurr. Well, one of them comes in my place so 
often and I never even knew he belonged to that. He was on 
the stand here, Ross Prio, and we called him Mr. Ross in my 
oo of business. He came there quite often but I never 

new the man had anything to do with the underworld. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know Jack Guzik at all? 

Mr. Atieaver. I knew him and he was in my place quite 
often but I never went to his table, and if he would walk in 
this place now I wouldn’t recognize him because I always 
stayed away from people like that all of my life. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have no explanation whatsover for 
someone coming in and burning down your restaurant that 
cost $1.4 million ? 
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Mr. Auicaver. No, I haven’t any idea. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you making any payments to any- 
body for protection ? 

Mr. AuiaAurR. Never in my life. 

Mr. Kennepy. Has anybody ever approached you to make 
any payments ? 

Mr. Auyeaurr. Never. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know of any restaurants that are 
making payments for protection in Chicago? 

Mr. Atieaurr. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never heard of that? 

Mr. Auueavurr. No (pp. 12971-12972). 


* * * * * 


Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Allgauer, do you suppose that inas- 
much as you cooperated with the committee and investiga- 
tions had been made for a series of weeks prior to the time 
that your restaurant was burned down by arsonists, this 
might have been an effort to intimidate you or to indicate to 
others that it might be healthier if they didn’t cooperate with 
this committee and divulge the facts to this committee? 

Mr. Atxeaver, I have never talked to anyone about the in- 
vestigation going on, and I have never. I kept this quiet. 

Senator Cuurcu. But it might have been known, even 
though you did not talk to anyone about it. 

Mr. Atucavuer. That I wouldn’t know, but I never did talk 
to anyone about it. 

Senator Cuurcu. If that were the explanation, at least it 
is obvious that it didn’t work, because you have come to the 
committee and have made a complete statement here and you 
have cooperated, and I think that you are to commended for 
it. 

* * xk ok ¥ 

Mr. Kennepy. You know about all of the many other fires 
in restaurants around Chicago? 

Mr. Auicaver. I heard about some of those, and I say 
this to you most sincerely: I always believe somebody who 
did it must have gained by it or they wouldn’t do it. 

Mr. Kennepy. They must have gained by it ? 

Mr. Auieauer. Or else they wouldn’t do it. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is your explanation for so many fires 
among restaurants in Chicago ! 

Mr. AuyGaver. Well, I couldn’t tell you at all, Mr. Ken- 
nedy. Lonly know about mine and that is all. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, that is the problem we have in each 
restaurant. Each owner says, “Well, I can’t tell you,” and no 
one will talk at all, Mr. Allgauer. 

Mr. Auieaver. I am willing to talk and tell you anything 
you would like to know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Someone doesn’t just walk by and burn 
down a $1.4 million restaurant, and that just doesn’t happen. 
Somebody has to have a reason. 

Mr. Atxeaver. If I would know who did it, I would tell 
you. I am not afraid of anybody (pp. 12973-12974). 
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John McFarland, chief investigator for the State of Illinois for 
arsons in Chicago, told the committee that “we have had a great in- 
crease in the number of fires in restaurants and cafes and taverns” 
in the last 2 or 8 years and that the cause was definitely determined 
in only 4 or 5 out of a total of about 45. McFarland said that the 
restaurant fires “are all similar in nature, and their origin seems to 
be the same, and they start out with an enormous fire immediately.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us whether you received 
cooperation and help and assistance from the owners of these 
restaurants and taverns in attempting to solve the fires? 

Mr. McFaruanp. That I will say we have not. They stand 
on the statement that they do not know why they should have 
such a fire, or what caused the fire. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you give any explanation as to why 
they have been less than cooperative with you in your in- 
vestigation ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Well, there is a motive why they will not 
cooperate, and they all seem to have a motive. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is that? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Well, I think they are afraid to talk. 

Mr. Kennepy. Generally in these 40 fires, have you found 
that that is the situation ¢ 

Mr. McFartanp. Maybe it wouldn’t hold true with all 40 
fires, but as a general pattern, it will be there on the per- 
centage of the fires that we are talking about. 

Mr. Kennepy. That these people, the owners of these res- 
taurants and taverns, the employers are afraid to talk ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you uncovered or found out or 
learned information that a number of these restaurant owners 
nae te make payoffs to certain individuals in the Chicago 
area 

Mr. McFaruanp. I have heard that; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Once again, you found it difficult to have 
any employer come in and give you or be willing to testify 
to that ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. They are willing to come in and make a 
statement, but the statement amounts to nothing. 

ass Kennepy. They won’t give you any specific informa- 
tion { 

; Mr. McFarutanp. They won’t give us any reason for the 
re. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they will not give you any information 
regarding these wholesale payoffs that have to be made? 

Mr. McFartanp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you understand that these payoffs, Mr. 
McFarland, have to be paid to certain underworld figures in 
Chicago ? 

Mr. McFartanp. To certain figures, yes; collection 
agencies. 

Mr. Kennepy. What a number of these so-called collection 
agencies are selling is protection from fires and stinkbombs 
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or whatever it may be, and if payments are not made the 

restaurants get bombed or arsoned. Is that the situation? 
Mr. McFaruanp. It could be. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that the situation you have found gener- 

ally? I am not saying as to any particular resturant, but 

generally is that the situation ? 


Mr. McFaruanp. It follows that pattern (pp. 12978- 
12979). 


McFarland also testified that a month before the committee’s hear- 
ings another restaurant known as the Villa LeMaine or the Flame 
Restaurant was destroyed under circumstances practically identical 
to those that prevailed in the case of Allgauer’s Fireside Restaurant. 

Joseph Wilkos of Riverside, I]., who purchased the Richards Res- 
taurant and Lounge in October of 1953, testified that he found out 
several months later from “either Lizzare or Leonardi” of local 450 
that he was expected to continue the former owner’s arrangement to 
pay dues on six employees at a cost of approximately $60 quarterly. 
In 1955 Danny Leonardi, business agent for local 450, came around 
again and three more employees were added to the list. The original 
$60 quarterly payment moved up during the intervening years, ac- 
cording to Wilkos, to $142.50 “at the present time.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Why are you paying this money ? 

Mr. Wiixos. Well, to keep the employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they want to join the union ? 

Mr. Wirixos. They don’t, and they don’t want to pay the 
dues. 
Mr. Kennepy. So you have to make these payments in or- 


der to keep your employees working, and the employees 
who don’t want to join the union ? 


Mr. Wixxos. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What would be the result or what would 
happen if you didn’t make the payments to the union 

Mr. Wrrxos. That would strictly be a guess. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you think would happen if you 
didn’t pay? 

Mr. Wirkos. That we would get tied up with a picket line. 

Mr. Kennepy. That would destroy your business, would it ? 

Mr. Wixxos. It would knock our business out completely. 


a * * * * 


The Cuarrman. So you are paying $570 a year now to this 
hijacking outfit? 


Mr. Wrxos. That is right. 
The Cuarrman. That is what it amounts to, isn’t it? 
Mr. Wi1xos. The suspicion looks that way. 


The CHarrman. Are there any facts to controvert the 
suspicion ¢ 


Mr. Wiixos. No, I guess not. 


The Cuatrman. You are in on the deal and you know about 
it. Do you know of any facts? 


Mr. Wirxos. Well, the fact is that if you want to stay in 
business—— 
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The Cuamman. You have to pay it? 

Mr. Wirxos. OK. 

The Cuarrman. Is that right? 

Mr. Wirkos. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. That is the way you feel about it? You 
don’t pay it voluntarily, and you pay it because you feel you 
have to, to stay in business? 

Mr. Wirxos. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. As far as any benefit from it is concerned 
you know of no lawful benefit that you get, that is, no benefit 
that you are not entitled to under the law anyway ! 

Mr. Wixos. That is right. 

* * * * * 


The Cuamrman. And you put yourself in the union and 
pay dues just to keep peace ? 

Mr. Wiixos. To keep peace, that is right. 

The Cuarrman. It is to avoid being driven out of business 
by an illegal picket line? 

Mr. Wirxos. That is right. 

Senator Cuurcu. Did I understand you to say that you 
commenced making these payments at the rate of $60 a quar- 
ter in 1954, and that since, the rate has gone up to $142.50 per 
quarter ? 

Mr. Wrxos. That is right. 

Senator Cuurcu. You made these payments through 1954 
and 1955, but you didn’t enter into any kind of union con- 
tract at all until 1956? 

Mr. Wirxos. That is right. 

Senator Cuurcu. Very well, that is all. 

‘ The CuarrMan. What does the contract provide, do you 
now ? 

Mr. Wirxos. No, I wouldn’t know exactly. 

The Cuarrman, Have they ever done anything to enforce 
the contract other than to collect the money ? 

Mr. Wirxos. No. 

_ The Cuatrman. They never complained you were not liv- 
ing up to the contract in any respect ? 

Mr. Wixxos. No. 

The Cuamrman. Did they ever seek higher wages for your 
employees? 

Mr. Wirxos. No. 

_ The Cuarrman. Did they ever complain about their work- 
ing conditions? 

Mr. Wixxos. No. 

The Cuarmman. Their hours of work? 

Mr. Wirxos. No, sir (pp. 13041-13043). 


Marjorie Pechan, a waitress at the Richards Restaurant, was one 
of those originally placed in the union, She said she didn’t want to 
be in the union but “Richards was protecting himself for which I 
couldn’t blame him, either.” She defined the “protection” as “these 
picket lines and people having restaurants burned and so forth.” 
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Senator Cuurcn. Tell me, from the time that you were 
notified that you had been placed in this union, have you 
ever been contacted by any representative of this local in- 
quiring as to your working conditions or as to your wages? 

Miss Pecuan. No. 

Senator Cuurcu. Have you received any benefits that you 
know of by virtue of your membership in this union ? 

Miss Pecuan. No. I don’t know of any benefits. If there 
are any, I don’t know about them. 

Senator Cuurcu. Have you ever been advised by any 
member of the local as to the terms or conditions of a union 
contract that governs your employment ? 

Miss Pecuan. No, 

Senator Cuurcu. So that as far as you are concerned, your 
work and the conditions of your work have continued unaf- 
fected since the time you were notified that you were a 
member of this union? Is has meant nothing to you at all, 
no benefits of any kind, no interest shown the local in 
your working conditions or in your wages, in that no contact 
wasmade. Is that a correct statement ? 

Miss Pecuan. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. In fact, until the investigation started, you 
did not even know what local you were in ? 

Miss Pecuan. That is correct (p. 13045). 


Charles Hoch, manager of the Klas Restaurant in Cicero, offered 


the surprising testimony that the Klas establishment has been paying 
dues on four employees since 1939 “for the same reasons as everybody 
else, to keep the business going” (p. 13046). The dues are paid for 
the chef, the salad woman, “my brother and myself,” rg the fact 


that the salad woman has not been employed there since February of 
1957 and the chef left in September 1957. The salad woman and the 
chef did not even know they were in the union, Hoch said. 


Mr. Kennepy. It is just a payment being made to keep the 
union away; is that right? 
Mr. Hocu. Yes, sir (p. 13047). 


Employees of Shramek’s Restaurant on West Cermak Road joined 
local 450 in 1956 principally because of threats of bodily harm made 
by Leonardi and Henry Mack, business agents, according to the testi- 
mony of Beverly Sturdevant and Mae Christiansen. 

Mrs. Sturdevant told the committee “we were very happy with 
our employer, and we did not need a union. They then told us that 
if we didn’t joint the union they would put up a picket line which 
would put our employer, eventually, out of business. We told them 
it was up to them to do that; that we would be willing to face some- 
thing like that at that time. They then told us that there could be an 
accident down the stairs. Our restaurant is in the basement.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you have some further conversations 
with him [Leonardi]? 

Mrs. SturpEvanT. Yes, sir; they kept pursuing the matter. 
They told us there was no guaranty against any harm to the 
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girls themselves. We had assumed that meant if they would 
put up a picket line we would not be able to cross it without 
getting hurt. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. And you better join the union if you 
wanted to protect yourselves; is that right 
Mrs. Sturdevant. Yes, sir (p. 13050). 


Mrs. Sturdevant declared that “we joined to protect our em- 
ployer. We enjoyed working for him and with him, and we didn’t 
want to see any harm come to him in his business, so we joined the 
union to keep away pickets and any accidents.” 


Mr. Kennepy. The representatives of the union have been 
aware that you have had some conversations with the mem- 
bers of the committee ? 

Mrs. Srurpevant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did anybody speak to you about testifying 
before this committee? 

Mrs. Srurpevant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us what happened ? 

Mrs. SrurpEvAnt. I was told not to come down to Wash- 
ington to testify. 

The CHairman. You were told what? 

Mrs. SturpEvant. I was told not to come down to Wash- 
ington, that I should get sick before coming down to Wash- 
ington or be sicker when I get back. 

{r. Kennepy. Or that you would be sicker? 

Mrs. SrurDEvANT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you tell us exactly what happened? 

Mrs. Strurpevant. It is all being handled by the FBI, and 
at this time I would not care to give any more information 
on it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you at least relate to the committee 
what the full statement was that was made to you? 

Mrs. SturpEevant. That is the extent of it, the better part 
of it, the real core of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you repeat it, please, so we get it 
straight ? 

Mrs. Srurpevant. I should get sick before I come down to 
Washington or I would be sicker when I get back. 

The Cuarrman. Have you given the full information re- 
garding this to the FBI? 

Mrs. SturDEvANT. Yes, sir, I have signed a complete state- 
ment with the FBI. 

The Cuamman. And given the names of those persons 
involved ¢ 

Mrs. Sturpevant. Yes, sir. 

* ok * * * 


The Cuairman. Do you have any fear or apprehension now 
about bodily harm by reason of this threat ? 
Mrs. Sturpevant. No, sir. 
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The CHatrmMan. Well, I hope no fear is justified. I sin- 
cerely trust the FBI will perform its ablest function, and 
duty, and protection, and apprehend those who have dared to 
obstruct the processes of Government by threats and intimida- 
tion of an American citizen. The committee will be inter- 
ested in this, and will confer with the FBI. It may have a 
function to perform in this connection. And at which time, 
if we need your testimony directly about it, of course, you 
would be willing to give it ? 

Mrs. SturpEvANT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you been frightened about all of this? 

Mrs. SrurpEvAnt. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Kennepy. I guess it has upset your family ? 

Mrs. SrurpevaAntT. Yes, sir; it has. 

Senator Cuurcn. I should think it would. 

Mrs. Sturpevant. Pardon? 

Senator Cuurcn. I should think it would, and the other 
waitresses, too. I think it is a disgraceful condition. I am 
certainly hopeful that these hearings will contribute toward 
cleaning out this racket in Chicago. 

Mrs. Sturpevant. Yes, sir; that was why I am here. 

Senator Cuurcn. I know that, and I appreciate your 
coming. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think somebody as specifically threatened 
as this young lady has been, and who then comes and testifies 
anyway, is really doing something. 

The Cuatrman. It is going to take that kind of courage on 
the part of the citizens of this country to clean up these ele- 
ments that are preying upon helpless victims. If we have 
law enforcement, the local officials have to take some responsi- 
bility for these conditions. As I have stated heretofore, this 
committee is not a police agent. It has no enforcement powers 
other than to take action when one commits contempt of the 
committee, of the Senate. But we have developed in many 
instances clues, leads, and information, factual information, 
upon which local law-enforcement officials could act. In some 
instances we have gotten action, and in some instances they 
have immediately performed their duties and gone out and 
apprehended those who were guilty of offenses and brought 
them to justice. We are hopeful that will be the result in 
this case. Whoever did that should be denied his freedom for 


a good long period of time, in my judgment (pp. 13051- 
13053). 


Mrs. Christiansen testified that she attended the first meeting called 
by the union officials when the organizational drive started and that 
those present were told “to join the union or else quit our jobs. * * * 
They told me, personally, that if I quit my job they would see to it 
that I was not allowed to work in a union house again.” 


Mr. Kennepy. What did you tell him? What did you 
tell Mr. Leonardi? 
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Mrs. Curistiansen. I asked him if they called themselves 
American. If they could imply such tactics as that to me, 
it was not being American. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say? 

Mrs, CuristIANnsENn. Oh, he also told me I should shut up 
(pp. 13050-13051). 

When Leonardi was summoned to the witness stand, both Mrs. 
Christiansen and Mrs. Sturdevant positively identified him as the 
man who made the threats and intimidated them into joining local 
450. Leonardi invoked his constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination. 

Leonardi also invoked the fifth amendment when the following 
corroborating affidavit of another waitress in the Shramek restaurant, 
Bernice Brown, was read into the record: 


During the two meetings which I attended I recall Mr. 
Leonardi at the outset of each meeting made it very clear 
that if we did not join the union a picket line would be placed 
in front of the establishment. Mr. Leonardi emphasized the 
fact that if we wanted to keep our jobs and keep the em- 

loyer out of difficulty we would have to join the union. 

remember Mr. Leonardi saying that the stairs just outside 
of the restaurant were steep and accidents could happen. 
The girls did not want to join the union but we finally joined 
in order to prevent trouble to ourselves and to our employer 
(p. 13058). 


Leonardi again invoked the fifth amendment when the following 
affidavit by James C. Kirie, proprietor of Kirie’s Restaurant in River 
Grove, Ill., was made a part of the record: 


He asked me to talk my help into joining the union. At 
first Mr. Leonardi said he wanted to unionize the whole res- 
taurant. He then said that he would settle for the wait- 
resses. I asked him what scale the union paid on wait- 
resses. He told me the union scale was 62 cents per hour. 
At the time I was paying my waitresses 65 cents per hour. 
I asked him what other benefits the union offered, and he 
said health and welfare benefits. At the time, Kirie’s had 
a plan with the Washington National Insurance Co. cover- 
ing all our employees. I presented the union benefits to 
my waitresses and told them they could vote for or against 
joining the union. In a secret ballot they voted against 
unionization. 

When I apprised Mr. Leonardi of this fact, he told me to 
“line up the employees and tell them they’re in the union. 
You deduct the dues from their wages. If any of them ob- 
ject, fire them and we will furnish you help.” This, I refused 
to do. 

Mr. Leonardi made about two or three visits to my estab- 
lishment to talk to me about unionization. He never spoke 
to any of the employees. He told me that he did not want to 
talk to them. On his last visit he said to me, “Will you — 
your people into the union?” When I again refused, Mr. 
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Leonardi said to me ,“You’re too goddam good to your help. 
Is that your last word?” I have never heard from him again 
in regard to this matter (p. 13059). 


The following affidavit by Laddie Vala of Westchester, Ill., which 
also was inserted in the record, evoked the same response from 
Leonardi: 


Since August 1944, I have owned and managed the Old 
Prague Restaurant, located at 5928 West Cermak Road, 
Cicero, Ill. 

In the year 1952, a union official from the Hotel, Club, Res- 
taurant Employees and Bartenders Union, Suburban Local 
450, who identified himself as a Mr. Frankel, came in to see 
me and said he wanted to organize my restaurant. At the 
time, I had approximately 50 employees, who were nonunion. 

When the union official approached me, I suggested that he 
talk to the employees, and, if they wanted to join, it was fine 
with me. The business agent objected to this procedure, and 
demanded that I make a deal which would put into the 
union a certain number of my employees. When I refused to 
go along with this arrangement, he threatened me with a 
picket line. He said, “There are ways to bring you in line.” 

I finally agreed on partial unionization of my restaurant, 
which put 16 of my employees in the union. 

After I agreed to this arrangement, I discussed the prob- 
lem with the waitresses, and they advised me they were not 
interested in joining the union. Some of them said they 
would quit if they had to pay dues. In order to resolve this 
problem, I agreed to pay the union dues on the waitresses 
myself. 

The dues on the waitresses, which I have paid over the 
years, have been written off at the end of each year as a busi- 
ness expense. 

In the latter part of 1955 or early 1956, Dan Leonardi, an 
official of local 450, came into my restaurant and tried to pres- 
sure me into putting two additional employees in the union. 
On this same visit, he also insisted that I start making health- 
and-welfare payments on my unionized employees. At this 
particular meeting, which my wife attended, Mr. Leonardi 
spoke in a very belligerent tone, and said if I did not agree 
to his demands something could happen. 

After this meeting, I called Mr. Donald Kiesau, executive 
vice president of the Chicago Restaurant Association, of 
which Iamamember. He told me to come in and visit him, 
which I did. Mr. Kiesau told me, “I don’t think you can fight 
them alone. The only thing you can do is to hold them off as 
long as possible and then make the best deal possible with 
them. Youdon’t want to have happen to you what happened 
out on the South Side, do you?” He was referring to the 
Nantucket Restaurant strike, which was the scene of many 
acts of violence, such as the breaking of windows in a number 
of automobiles and the slashing of tires. 
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Shortly after my visit to Mr. Kiesau’s office, Mr. Leonardi 

yaid me another visit, at which time I signed a contract 

incorporating health-and-welfare payments on my unionized 

employees, and for the concession Leonardi forgot about his 

demand that I unionize two additional employees (p. 13061). 
* * * * * 


The Cuamman. Well, there has been a great deal of evi- 
dence here that would clearly indicate, unless you want to 
refute it, that you are a cheap racketeer, hoodlum, and a 
muscle man, and an extortionist. There is a lot of evidence 
before this committee to that effect. Do you want to admit 
that you are, or deny that you are? 

Mr. Leonarpr. Under the fifth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, I respectfully decline to answer 
on the ground that my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I hope if you are an officer in a union 
that we will observe the prompt and immediate action and 
effectiveness of what is called the ethical practices commit- 
tee. Ithink that your case should receive its attention before 
sundown today. Iam hopeful that they can listen in on this, 
and get a picture of some of the crummy things that go on in 
some unions, and that they will start a little housesweeping, 
and begin with local 450. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just a final question. I don’t know if we 
have it clear in the record. Did you have anything to do with 
the threats to Beverly Sturdevant prior to her testimony here ? 

Mr. Leonarpr. Under the fifth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, I respectfully decline to answer on 
the ground that my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have anybody go make a visit to 
her in order to threaten her so she wouldn’t testify against 
you here? 

Mr. Leonarvi. Under the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, I respectfully decline to 
answer on the ground that my answer may tend to incrim- 
inate me (pp. 13063-13064). 


Louis Kouba, assistant business agent for local 450, ene a 
departure from the parade of fifth amendment witnesses but did not 
contribute any helpful information when he was summoned to testify. 
Kouba maintained that he always talked to the employees in any 
establishment he tried to organize but had difficulty in recalling the 
names of any of the restaurants. 

When questioned about his failure to enforce the union scale at 
Allgauer’s Fireside Restaurant, Kouba pleaded he had no way to 
determine if Allgauer was paying union scale “unless the employee 
told me he was not.” He said he talked to “a few of the people” and 
they told him they were getting more than the scale. Fe claimed 
that Allgauer and the employees both agreed to a checkoff system 
on the payment of dues and when he collected the money from All- 
gauer he thought it represented deductions from the pay of the em- 
ployees and not » payment by Allgauer himself. 
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In connection with the sang | of the 20 names of employees who 
had left Allgauer’s employ, Kouba declared he would not have any 
way of knowing about it unless the chef told him. He admitted that 
he did not know about the employees who had left although payments 
continued to be made in their name. 

Kouba admitted that he could not answer why the 20 he said be- 
came members in 1952 never showed on the union records as members 
until 1956. “If there is any mistake, it must lie with the office, not 
with me,” Kouba asserted (p. 13074). 

The committee also had received the testimony of Ashley U. Ricketts, 
owner of the Homestead Restaurant in Maywood, IIl., that Kouba 
came to him in 1952 or 1953 and insisted that he put four dishwashers 
in the union for whom Ricketts paid “$40 or $42.50” every 3 months 
because “they would quit” if they had to pay dues. 

When asked about this episode, Kouba answered, “I can’t explain 
it because I don’t remember it” (p. 13079). 

With reference to the Howard Johnson Restaurant picketing about 
which Strang had testified, Kouba admitted he was at the scene 
as “kind of an overseer, to see that none of our pickets got hurt or 
anything.” He declared that “people would drive out of there, cus- 
tomers, and I don’t know whether they were customers or employees, 
and they would spit at the pickets and they would throw ice cream 
cones with ice cream in them right in their faces and things like 
that” (p. 13081). 

However, Kouba said he knew nothing at all about the sabotaging 
of cars and the other violence about which Strang had testified. He 
admitted that he didn’t know of any Howard Johnson employees be- 
ing on the picket line. 

The fifth amendment parade resumed again, however, when Louis 
Madia made his appearance before the committee. He testified that 
he was secretary-treasurer of local 450 and then resorted to the privi- 
lege against possible self-incrimination when asked a long series of 
questions about his association with Tony Accardo and attendance 
at lawn parties at Accardo’s swank estate, and his association with 
Maddox, Aiuppa, and other hoodlums. 

Virgil Peterson, the operating director of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission, also furnished the committee with background information 
about Abraham Teitelbaum, Louis Romano, and Anthony V. Cham- 
pagne, and their connection with the Chicago Restaurant Association. 

Peterson described Teitelbaum as attorney and close associate of 
Al Capone and identified him as the same Teitelbaum who was in- 
volved in the tax scandals investigated by the King committee in the 
House of Representatives in Washington in 1951 and 1952. It was 
Teitelbaum, Peterson said, who brought Romano into the picture 
for the Chicago Restaurant Association after Romano’s ouster from 
local 278. Peterson asserted that Teitelbaum was reported to have 
drawn $125,000 a year from the association, that he had close ties 
with local 593, the union controlled by Blakely and John Lardino, 
but that he lost favor with local 593 along about 1953 and was sup- 
planted as labor relations counsel for the association by Champagne. 
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Mr. Pererson. Anthony V. Champagne has long been a 
close friend of many of the Capone hoodlums, and he has 
represented many of them, going back as far as 1945. 
Champagne represented Sam “Mooney” Giancana who is 
a right-hand man of Tony Accardo, in the purchase of some 
property. He represented a number of these individuals and 
he was in 1953 representing for a time this Anthony De- 
Rossa who brought charges that police officers had man- 
handled him. 

His brother, Dr. Carl Champagne, also appeared as a 
witness on behalf of DeRossa and Champagne has repre- 
sented Ray Jones, Phil Katz, and others of the well-known 
Capone syndicate wire service operators, and Joseph Icaro, 
and Carl Cananda, who operated gambling places in Cicero. 

Rather interestingly in our investigation both in 1954 
and in 1956—in 1954 there was a very notorious gambling 
joint called the “Wagon Wheel” on the northwest side of 
Chicago and this place had an alternate operating place at 
6416 Gunnison. In August of 1956, we learned that this 
same place which is owned by the syndicate and operated 
by the syndicate was going to operate this big crap game. 
There was a sign on this syndicate place “Building for sale, 
call Esterbrook 8-8834,” which is the number of Anthony 
V. Champagne. 

It also appears that Champagne appeared in connection 
with loans made on the same Giancana’s River Road Motel. 
He arranged the loans; that is what the party who made the 
loans stated. Anthony Champagne also brought into the pic- 
ture as a labor relations counsel another hoodlum, a well- 
known Capone man, Sam English (pp. 12547-12548). 


Champagne was served with a committee subpena on March 17, 
1958, calling for the production of his personal records and all cor- 
respondence to and from the restaurant association. He appeared 
before the committee on March 21 and testified that he had the records 
with him but refused to surrender them, with the exception of the 
correspondence with the association, on the plea of possible self- 
incrimination. 

Champagne also refused to say whether he had been employed 
by the association from September 1953 to July 1954 at $10,000 a 
month, invoking the fifth amendment. He refused to identify his 
letter of resignation dated June 14, 1954, and refused to say if he 
was a close associate of Tony Accardo, Vincent “The Saint” Insierro, 
and Sam “Mooney” Giancana. 

Champage did say he was a member of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion, which caused Chairman McClellan to remark: 


I am going to watch, with a little interest, the attitude 
of a bar association with respect to its members. Being a 
member of the profession myself, I know often the bar is 
unjustly criticized. But I think that, in a case like this, in an 
instance that you present here now, it is something that the 
public will look toward with some concern, and a bit of 
curiosity, to know what will be the reaction of the bar asso- 
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ciation when one of its members finds it necessary to invoke 


the fifth amendment regarding the business transactions 
(p. 12506). 


Romano, when he appeared before the committee, appeared dis- 
osed at the outset to follow the fifth amendment route Dat changed 
is mind. He gave his age as 64, said he was born and raised in 

Chicago, became a truckdriver and later a taxi driver with member- 

ship in local 705 of the Teamsters Union, later was an automobile 

salesman, and “in 1934, I think it was,” he was “hired” by John 

Stackenburg and George McLane as organizer and business agent for 

local 278 of the Bartenders Union. He “resigned” in 1940 and for the 

next 12 years was employed by Teitelbaum in “labor relations work.” 

For 21% years before he left the Bartenders Union he was its president, 

having been “unanimously” elected. 

Romano testified that he was making $18,000.a year when his con- 
nection with Teitelbaum terminated, after which he became “semi- 
retired” in Florida. He now lives in Coral Gables, on “my savings” 
(p. 12598). 

Romano balked at answering any questions about where he did his 
banking or where he kept his bank accounts while he worked for 
Teitelbaum, or questions about his record of arrests, pleading possible 
incrimination. 

Senator Curtis asked Romano if it was true that “sometimes you 
caused employers to put certain of their employees into the union 
as a matter of settlement,’ to which Romano replied, “Not to my 
knowledge. I wouldn't tolerate any of that stuff” (p. 12601). 

Romano said he never had anything to do with the Inglenook 
Restaurant and didn’t know Les Johnson and never had any conver- 
sations with him. 

Denying that he knew Frank Nitti, Louis Campagna, Murray “The 
Camel” Humphreys, or Paul “The Waiter” Ricca, Romano testified 
that he knew Frederick Evans because they lived in the same build- 
ing. He denied knowing Tony Accardo, but admitted that he had 
gone to the Chicago police department to get a picture removed from 
the files which showed him and Accardo together, because “the arrest 
was false” (p. 12603). 

Asked if he shot and killed Abe Rubin and wounded Isador Suporr 
and Charles Hadesman in 1922, Romano grew irate and snarled, “Why 
don’t you go and dig up all the dead ones out in the graveyard and 
ask me if I shot them, you Chinaman” (p. 12605). He was admon- 
ished to show more respect. Romano refused to answer any questions 
about these shootings or about the fatal shooting of Albert Lucenti, 
pleading possible self-incrimination. 

Romano declared he did not know nor had he ever met. George 
Scalise. He was promptly contradicted by Staff Investigator Kelly, 
who testified that Romano told him during an interview that he had 
seen Scalise at a labor meeting in Chicago in the mid-1930’s. 

Romano also was questioned about an incident on March 13, 1958, 
in Coral Gables. A security officer for Stevens Market, Sid Poritsky, 
was assaulted by Romano when he tried to apprehend Romano for 
the shoplifting of two reels of fishing line. Romano admitted that 
“we had a little fight,” but “I was the wrong man” and claimed Porit- 
sky had “apologized and it is all over with” (p. 12607). 
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However, further questioning developed that Romano broke away 
from Poritsky after striking him in the face, jumped into his 1956 
automobile and fled, later telephoning his wife that he was going 
on “a business trip.” Romano’s wife pee $500 to settle the case. 

It was pointed out to Romano that his income tax returns show 
that he has not declared any income except $600 a year over the pores 


of the last 4 years. He said he was living “on my saving of prior 
years.” 


Senator Ervin. I would like to suggest that Mr. Romano 
can be one of the greatest public benefactors in the United 
States we have ever had if he can just tell us how it is, in this 
age of inflation and high cost of living, a man can exist 4 
years on an income not exceeding $600 a year. 

Mr. Romano. Well, one reason is I buy very little food. 
Mr. Kelly seen me fishing. I catch a lot of fish for food. 
And I can eat it six times a week. If you want any good 
hints how to cut down the high cost of living, there is a good 
one. 

Senator Ervin. You get more cooperation out of the fish 
than I do when I go fishing. 

Mr. Romano. | got an icebox freezer with about 40 pounds 
of frozen fish in it—pompano, barracuda. 

Senator Ervin. How do you get out where the pompano or 
barracuda are? 

Mr. Romano. I get out there when they start feeding, early 
in the morning. 

Senator Ervin. To catch fish, you would have to go out on 
a boat. 

Mr. Romano. No; I catch them on a bridge. If anyone 


wants any lessons, I will be glad to give them, free of charge. 
(p. 12615). 


Leslie A. Johnson, owner of the Inglenook Log Cabin Restaurant 
in Chicago, refuted Roman’s statement that he never had any contact 
with that restaurant or with Johnson. 

Johnson testified that he was doing a remodeling job on his estab- 
lishment during the 1940’s when union representatives told him to put 
his employees in the union or the contractor would be pulled off the 
building. He said he made a payoff of $100 or $125 and they let the 
contractor finish. 

In August 1951 a picket line suddenly appeared outside the restau- 
rant, he said, and there had been no previous contact with him by the 
union. When the picketing cut off supplies, Johnson said, he went 
to the Chicago Restaurant Association of which he had been a member 
since 1935, where Donald Kiesau, executive vice president, arranged 
an appointment with Teitelbaum. 

Johnson said that when he arrived at Teitelbaum’s office he was told 
Teitelbaum was not in and he was turned over to Romano who told 
him he would have to “make his final decision with local 394.” 
Romano, according to Johnson, figured that he should put six wait- 
resses and two of his kitchen help in the union. 

He was contacted almost immediately after his conference with 
Romano by Frank Trungale, then secretary-treasurer of local 394, and 
James F. O’Connor, then president, and it was agreed finally that 10 
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of his employees would be put into the union. He paid the initiation 
fees and 3 months’ dues for the 10 and a fine of $35 for each of his 
bartenders “for crossing the picket line,” amounting in all to “$300 or 
$400.” 

Johnson said he inquired if he would pay initiation fees for any 
new employees and was told it would not be necessary and that he 
would have “a running account of 10 employees.” He asserted that 
his employees were never approached to join the union, that he selected 
the 10 who were made members, that he never had a contract and the 
union manifested no interest in the wages, hours, or conditions of the 
employees. He admitted that from December 1957 to March 1958 he 
paid dues on a dead waitress and a cook who left in December. When 
he told the union about the dead waitress they instructed him to tell 
the family to send in a death certificate to collect a $100 benefit. 
Johnson said he replied that the union should take care of it and, a 
week before his appearance as a witness, he asked a son of the dead 
waitress if the union had made any effort to pay the death benefit and 
was told no. 

Ralph J. Gutgsell, who was employed as an attorney for the restau- 
rant association from November 1954 to October 1955, provided the 
committee with an interesting insight into the labor policies of the 
association. 

Gutgsell said he was contacted by John Cullerton, of the union’s 
joint executive board, in 1955, who told him that the union had been 
organizing the employ ees of the Nantucket Restaurant and had signed 
up 19 of the 30 employees. Gutgsell conferred with Cullerton and was 
shown the cards and he quoted Cullerton as saying that he was ready 
to permit Edward Harold Reade, the proprietor of the Nantucket, to 
examine the cards and verify their authenticity. 

Gutgsell declared that he conveyed the information to Reade but 
the latter refused to recognize the union and picketing of the restaurant 
began. The association, he added, “fired me the day the pickets went 

n” (p. 12681). 


Mr. Kennepy. Your role, then, was just to have the pickets 
removed or not allow pickets, and when you were not able to 
do that, the restaurant association fired you? 

Mr. Gutesett. That was the net result; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the restaurant association in- 
terested in? Was it interested in just preventing unioniza- 
tion of the restaurants, the members, the membership ? 

Mr. Gutesett. Well, Mr. Kennedy, it seemed to me that 
they had sort of a dual setup. One portion of the restaurant 
association certainly was interested in not having the restau- 
rants unionized, while the union people naturally wanted to 
remain as union restaurants. So I would say that a portion 
of them certainly were against unionizing the restaurants. 

Mr. Kennepy. What proportion were union and what non- 
union ? 

Mr. Guresrtn. That was never disclosed to me, Mr. Ken- 
nedy. But I understand, from hearsay and what have you, 
that the majority of them were nonunion. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And were the nonunion people paying into 
a so-called voluntary fund? 

Mr. Gutesetu. I was so advised; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the purpose of that voluntary fund 
was to avoid unionization ¢ 

Mr. GuteseiL. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this was to avoid unionization not only 
where the union acted improperly, but in a case such as this 
where they had a majority of the employees signed up ? 

Mr. Guteseii. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were fired because you could not do 
that? 

Mr. Gurteseiu. That’s not the statement that came out in 
the press, but that I am sure was the reason. 

Mr. Kennepy. But shortly after the picket line came out, 
you were fired, were you not, by the restaurant association ¢ 

Mr. Guresetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. They felt you were not able to serve them as 
Mr. Teitelbaum had served them, and Mr. Champagne who 
was the associate of all of these gangsters and hoodlums in 
Chicago? 

Mr. Gutesetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. They wanted an individual such as that? 

Mr. Guteseiu. Well, apparently they didn’t want me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Tony Accardo and Paul 
“The Waiter” Ricca? 

Mr. Gutesett. No, sir; I don’t know the gentlemen. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were not the attorney for Al 
Capone? 

Mr. Gutesety. Never in my life (p. 12682). 


In reply to a question from Senator Goldwater, Attorney Gutgsell 
expressed the opinion that Reade was not in violation of section 
8(a) (1) of the Taft-Hartley Act because of the intrastate character 
of the business. 


Senator Curtis. Let’s assume that this restaurant was in 
interstate commerce. Then do you feel Mr. Reade would 
have been in violation? Would Mr. Reade have been in vio- 
lation of section 8(a) (1) ? 

Mr. Guresexy. I think he would then. 

Senator Curtis. Do you think the association would have 
been in violation of 8(a)(1) had this restaurant been in 
interstate commerce ? 

Mr. Gureseitt. Do you mean the restaurant association ? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Gurteseru. Well, assuming that they had carried out 
all the requirements of that section, which I assume that you 
have assumed, I would say they would be in violation, if 
they were fostering this restaurant not to recognize the union 
at that time. 

Senator Curtis. The reason I am asking is that these asso- 
ciations are very common, as you know, around the country, 
and represent not only restaurants but all types of businesses. 
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I have always been interested in the legal question as to 
whether or not the individual would be held in violation of 
the Taft-Hartley or the association. 

Mr. Guteseit. Weil, it would be my opinion, and I may 
be wrong, but I would think that anybody that would carry 
out what you have just said, in view of that law, I think they 
would both be in violation. 

*” * * * * 


Senator Curtis. Where would you, as a person interested in 
labor law, put the blame for the fact that waitresses would 
be excluded from these contracts while bartenders, cooks, and 
helpers would be in the contracts ? 

Mr. Gureseti. Well, the waitress question has presented a 
problem with the restaurant owner for a long time. In the 
contract that I negotiated, on the gratuities help they didn’t 
get the raise that the other part of the business received. I 
say that the waitresses tinh have a lesser pay for the reason 
that they do get the tips, and the waiters the same way. 

It is a very difficult problem. But I think once they get 
either on one side of the fence or the other, then the question 
of the waitresses would be easily handled, because I believe 
the union recognizes the fact that the waitresses, the people 
that receive gratuities, should be at a different level than the 
fellow that is broiling steak in the backroom (pp. 12684— 
12685). 


Reade told the committee that he was first approached om Trungale 
y 


and O’Connor to put his employees into the union early in 1950. 
When he refused they threatened him with a picket line and he went 
to the restaurant association to confer with Kiesau who arranged for 
Teitelbaum to contact him. 

Reade testified that Teitelbaum came to his restaurant and Trun- 
gale arrived shortly thereafter, but Trungale insisted “we would have 
to take a walk,” and during the stroll, according to Reade, Trungale 
made the remark that “I expected nothing less than the price of a 
new Cadillac out of the Nantucket” (p. 12691). 

Trungale and Teitelbaum finally agreed, Reade said, that he should 
pay a $500 “penalty or initiation fee” and put 10 of his employees in 
the union. On the instructions of Teitelbaum, Reade added he gave 
Trungale $150 on the spot with the understanding that the remaining 
$350 and the dues for the 10 employees would be paid at a later time. 

Reade said the more he thought about the arrangement, the less he 
liked it and he contacted Kiesau at the association and told him what 
had happened. Kiesau was “quite disturbed” and arranged for Reade 
to meet with him and George T. Drake, association president. 

“They both appeared to be quite amazed that such an arrangement 
had been welled out,” Reade testified, and summoned Teitelbaum 
who confirmed the fact that he had made it. “Mr. Drake and Mr. 
Kiesau both told him that that was absolutely contrary to any ar- 
rangement the association had ever made with him, and asked what 
he was going to do about it. He agreed to correct the matter, and, 
about 2 weeks later, I don’t remember the exact time, Mr. Teitelbaum 
called me. I went down to his office and picked up the $150 in cash 
from Mr. Teitelbaum” (pp. 12692-12693) . 
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Reade disputed Gutgsell’s testimony that Gutgsell had told him that 
Cullerton of the union had signed cards from a majority of his em- 
loyees and had been willing to submit them to Reade for verification. 
fe said he felt in his own mind and from talking to his employees 
that the union did not have them. 
The strike began, Reade said, on October 21, 1955, and continued 
until November 1957. 


Mr. Kennepy. Was there violence of any kind during the 
period of the strike? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you relate that to the committee? 

Mr. Reape. There were many, many repetitions of the 
same thing that Mr. Strang reported here, only on a much 
greater scale. They stopped me from removing my garbage. 

was fortunate that having a fairly large house out in the 
rear where we keep our garbage cans, and after I had the 
house filled to the roof and couldn’t get any more in there, I 
made an arrangement through the Chicago Restaurant Asso- 
ciation, through the Illinois Detective Agency, to arrange 
for a truck to come in and remove this garbage. 

The police department were notified that there would bea 
special movement that afternoon. Normally we were bring- 
ing in our merchandise all in the morning. On the instruc- 
tions of the police department, we called them and they es- 
corted in every load of merchandise that we brought in, and 
escorted out every load of merchandise that we took out. 

Before our truck arrived to pick up this garbage, there was 
a roadblock placed in our alley at both ends of the building, 
blocking the alley so no one could get through and no one 
could get to the garbage. 

This roadblock was placed by people known to me as being 
union people, because I had seen them around the place of 
business in many occasions conducting their business. I 
talked with the sergeant on duty at the Nantucket Restau- 
rant, and he was unable to do anything about it. I called 
the Morgan Park police station. They sent up two private 
detectives, and they were unable to do anything about it. 
The cars were kept ther and the alley was kept blocked. 

The Cuatrman. How was it blocked ? 

Mr. Reape. By parking a car in the alley at each end of the 
building where nobody could get through. 

The Cram@an. Whose cars were they ? 

Mr. Reape. They belong to the union people. 

Mr. Kennepy. During this period —— 

Senator Gotpwater. Excuse me. Did you ever call the 
police and ask them to get the cars removed ! 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. I called the Morgan Park police sta- 
tion, and they sent up two private detectives, Officer Judd 
and Officer Finn, and these two officers came up and they 
talked to these union officials for quite a long time. About 2 
hours later, Frank Trungale, who is known to me as the top 
man in this union, this South Chicago union local, went over 
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and very graciously gave the sergeant on duty permission to 
let our garbage truck come in and remove the garbage. 

In the meantime, the man that was driving the garbage 
truck got so upset over the whole thing that he left. By the 
time he left, then Mr. Trungale went over and gave permis- 
sion to the sergeant on duty to let the truck remove the 
garbage. But we had no truck to remove it. For that rea- 
son, we naturally could not remove it at that time. 

Also, during the time this alley was blocked, in my pres- 
ence, James O’Connor threatened to kill the man that was 
operating this truck, in my presence and in the presence of 
these policemen that were stationed in the alley. 

I went over to the police officers and asked them to please 
make a notation of the fact that “this gentleman threatened 
this gentleman’s life,” and at a later date when I tried to get 
someone to come into court and testify to this fact I was 
never able to find any policeman that knew anything about 
that affair (pp. 12695-12696). 

Reade said he went to see the police commissioner the following day 
and, from that time on, “they never attempted to stop us from moving 
our garbage” (p. 12697). 

Reade admitted that some of his employees walked the picket line 
within the first 2 or 3 days and some continued on the picket line up 
until the time it ended. 

James F. Mundie, a committee investigator, interposed at this junc- 
ture with testimony showing that the restaurant association financed 
the Nantucket Restaurant to the tune of $118,998.41 during the 2-year 
strike period and that local 394 disbursed $111,620.80 in connection 
with the dispute. Included in the association disbursements were 
payments of $1,200 a month for rent although Reade owns the property 
in which the restaurant was located; a salary of $7,800 a year for 
Reade, a salary for his partner, the expenses of the restaurant, and 
funds which were disbursed by Reade to an undisclosed source. 

Mundie testified the partnership return of income for 1954 was 
$16,732.16; for 1955, $16,125.88; and for 1956, $16,800. Reade esti- 
mated that his annual volume before the strike was a little more than 
$200,000 a year. 


Senator Gotpwarer. The strike started in November of 
1955. How soon after the pickets were placed outside did 
you begin to feel your volume going off ? 

Mr. Reape. It had an effect immediately, and it varied 
from time to time. I had overcome a great deal of the ef- 
fect of the strike up until March 18, when the union brought 
out a large number of people and put on a big demonstra- 
tion out there. 

At that time they threatened customers, they cut tires, they 
broke windshields, and they did generally anything they saw 
fit to do, including assaulting one of my customers because 
he objected to them breaking his windshield. 

Senator Gotpwater. How low did your volume get during 
the strike as a result of the strike ? 
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Mr. Reape. It got down under $100,000 for the year. And 
I am still talking off the cuff, sir. I am not exactly accurate. 
But it is under $100,000. 

* ok * * * 

Senator Gotpwater. Your profit, then, is between $16,000 
and $17,000 on a $200,000 volume, and your volume fell off to, 
you say, under $100,000. What would your profit picture 
have been on that much loss in volume? 

You would not have made a profit ? 

Mr. Reape. I would have gone into the red. 

* * * * * 

Senator Gotpwater. How long could you and your partner 
have withstood this strike economically ¢ 

Mr. Reape. We could not have stood it at all. We would 
have had to close our doors immediately, without assistance 
of the Chicago Restaurant Association. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Is it a part of the restaurant owners’ 
agreement with the restaurant association in Chicago that 
this type of joint action will be taken in the event of a strike? 

Mr. Reape. I didn’t quite understand that question, sir. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Is it part of your agreement, if there is 
an agreement, written or verbal, with the restaurant associa- 
tion, that this type of economic assistance will be given to you 
in the case of a strike ? 

Mr. Reape. It is the understanding that they will furnish 
you with any assistance that is arrived at by the committee 
that handles that. Each situation is voted on and handled in- 
dividually by the committee that handles that particular 
activity. 

I don’t believe that there is any cut and dried rule for 
handling it that would apply in every case. That is my un- 
derstanding of it. 

~ * * * * 


Senator Kennepy. Were you paying union wage scale at 
the time this matter came before you? 

Mr. Reape. Mr. Kennedy, I don’t believe that there has ever 
been a union contract negotiated out in my neighborhood. I 
understand that there is a printed list that has been copied 
from some prior contract that is being passed around as a 
union contract. But to my knowledge, there has never been 
a union contract negotiated out there. For that reason, I 
don’t believe that there is a union wage scale established out 
in that area (pp. 12705-12707). 


* * * * * 


Senator Munpr. Is the basic reason that you have formed 
an organization called the Chicago Restaurant Association, 
and developed this collective resistance to unionism, the fact 
that in Chicago the Restaurant Union has fallen into the 
hands of thugs and people with whom you simply cannot deal 
at arm’s length on a legitimate basis? 

Mr. Reape. I think the happenings at the Nantucket Res- 
taurant for 2 years and 2 weeks perfectly demonstrate the fact 
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that it is impossible for me to get any relief from anybody 
under any conditions, and the only help that I was able to 
get was the support of my fellow restaurant people who par- 
ticipated in this voluntary contribution. There is no other 
way to stop these people at the present time which has been 
explained to me as because we are in a no man’s land. I be- 
lieve that is the way it has been explained. We neither are 
protected by the local government or the Federal Govern- 
ment, or we are not given relief by the local government or the 
Federal Government. 

We might be protected but we are not given relief. 

Senator Munpr. And without this so-called insurance bene- 
fit payment of $118,998.72 in 2 years, I suppose your restau- 
rant business would have been broke? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir; it would not have been broke, because 
I realize the seriousness of the situation, and I would have 
closed my place of business and liquidated what little assets 
; had, and probably gone back down to Georgia where I came 

rom. 

Senator Munpr. Well, that is one way to escape going 
broke. You would have been put out of business (p. 12711). 


Merlin W. Griffith, formerly an organizer for the joint executive 
board of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union, was involved 
in the Nantucket Restaurant situation as a supervisor of pickets. He 
provided the committee with an interesting picture of the siphoning 
off of money supposedly going for the hire of pickets. 

Griffith testified he padded the daily list of pickets who were receiv- 
ing $13.50 a day to show two more than were actually on the line. This 
$27-a-day item was included on orders from Trungale and O’Connor, 
Griffith said, and “all I know is that it went into a special fund for 
expenses and went downtown.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Did they tell you it went downtown ? 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. To whose office downtown ? 

Mr. Grirritu. Blakely and Lardino. 

Mr. Kennepy. That money was to go down to them, this 
extra money ? 

Mr. GrirrirH. It was to go down to them for special ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why, if it was special, legitimate expenses, 
een legitimate vouchers submitted? Do you know 
that 

Mr. GrirritH. I don’t know. They bought a station wagon 
and some things like that. I don’t know where the money 
went, 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t know how the money was used? 

Mr. GrirrirH. No, I don’t. I didn’t get any of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you know this practice was followed 
for how long a period of time? 

Mr. Grirrirx. This practice was followed from approxi- 
mately 4 months after the strike started until April 1957. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that would be about a year and a half; 
is that right? 
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Mr. Grirrirn. That was the time that I made the slip out. 
Now, after that, I don’t know where the money went. — 

Mr. Kennepy. But for at least 18 months, this practice—— 

Mr. GrirrirH. I would assume it would be approximate. 

Mr. Kennepy. This amounted to about $27 each day, with 
Sunday getting a little bit more? 

Mr. Grirrirn. Well, I doubt if it would be 18 months. 
The strike run 2 years. I would say it would probably be 
about 14 months, something like that (p. 12923). 


When Teitelbaum was called to testify, he persisted in efforts to 
get a statement into the record. He declared among other things 
that “for over 15 years, the Internal Revenue Department has been 
hounding me.” The committee ruled that any statement by Teitel- 
baum would be accepted only if it was under oath. 

After being sworn, Teitelbaum identified himself for the record 
and then stated : 


Further than that I refuse to answer on the grounds 
enumerated as follows: 

First, I claim protection under the first amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution, and which protects me and protects every 
citizen from unlawful search and seizure. 

My second ground is under the fifth amendment, that any- 
thing I may testify may tend to incriminate or degrade me. 
That is second. 

Third, I claim protection under the sixth amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution on the ground that everybody is en- 
titled to counsel, the right of counsel, and the people that I 
have represented and who have retained me as counsel are 
entitled to their privileges and immunities and as guaran- 
teed every citizen of the United States, notably the right to 
keep their testimony in a confidential capacity, similar to a 
priest and parishioner, and doctor and patient, as well as 
attorney and client. 

I also claim the privileged immunities as guaranteed me 
under the 16th amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, which is known as the income-tax amendment, which 
has been in force in our country since 1913, under which I 
gave testimony before the King committee in the year 1951, 
and as a result of such testimony I received a jeopardy assess- 
ment and thereafter I was indicted twice by the U.S. Govern- 
ment for income tax evasion. 

As a result of that, I faced two disbarment proceedings in 
the State court, as well as in the Federal courts, in which 
I defended them successfully pro se. I have pending in the 
U.S. Tax Court two tax cases in which I am the petitioner, 
seeking a refund of my taxes. My testimony here may tend 
to embarrass those proceedings, and, therefore, I feel that my 
testimony might prejudice me for the reasons heretofore 
enumerated. 

I will refuse 

The CrHarrman. Have you concluded now your objections 
to testifying ? 
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Mr. Terrerpaum. Yes; I have. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair overrules all objections inter- 
posed by the witness save and except the fifth amendment 
(p. 12714). 


Thereafter Teitelbaum refused to answer any and all questions, 
invoking the privilege against self-incrimination. He would not 
tell when or where he was born or even if he was an attorney although 
he slipped once by referring to the fact that he had practiced law for 
29 years. Committee counsel ran through the list of Chicago’s criminal 
hierarchy and Teitelbaum remained silent as to whether he knew any 
of them. 

It was pointed out to Teitelbaum that the records show he was 
retained by the restaurant association in 1939 at $20,000 a year, plus 
a Christmas bonus; that his was increased subsequently to $25,000 a 
year, plus a bonus of $2,000 to $8,000; that in 1949 his salary was 
increased to $54,000 a year and in 1950 to $125,000 a year. Teitelbaum 
would not answer. 

As Teitelbaum spurned reply to question after question, Chairman 
McClellan finally observed that “I do not undertake to tell the bar 
association and the court authorities in Illinois what to do or what 
not to do, but I would simply invite their attention to this record for 
their proper consideration and action.” 

Teitelbaum suggested that Chairman McClellan should read the 
case of People v. Holland, “in which a judge of the municipal court 
of Chicago invoked the fifth amendment, and in which the Supreme 
Court of the State of Illinois said he had a perfectly legitimate right 
to do it.” 

“I don’t have any more respect for him than I do for you, under 
the circumstances,” the chairman replied. 

Clifton Marquis and Donald A. Marquis, president and treasurer, 
respectively, of the Marquis Co., which operates 11 restaurants in 
Chicago, have been in the business for more than 40 years. 

Donald Marquis testified he received a letter in 1953 from local 
593 which claimed that the union had signed a majority of the com- 
pany’s employees. He contacted Teitelbaum who told him to dis- 
regard it and he would handle the situation. 

Clifton Marquis said he went to the union office after picketing 
of the restaurants started and asked for an election but “they said 
it was too late.” He identified “they” as Blakely, John Lardino, and 
Cullerton. 

Donald Marquis declared that he checked around the 11 units and 
there were “not over 10 or 15 of approximately 100 that were em- 
ployees.” The company employs approximately 150. 


Mr. Kennepy. The rest of them were all outside pickets? 
Mr. Donatp Marquis. That is right (p. 12825). 


Donald Marquis testified that the pickets remained outside “but 
there were frequent occasions where there would be automobile loads 
of derelicts dumped out in front of the restaurant and given money to 
go into the restaurant.” 
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Mr. Kennepy. What was the purpose of that? 
Mr. Donato Marquis. To create a disturbance, buy food, 
spill it on the floor and fall asleep in the restaurant (p. 
12826). 
This, he said, went on for the 1014 weeks of the strike. 
Donald Marquis said his company was a contributor to the res- 
taurant association’s voluntary fund “to prevent coercion in the union. 
I don’t think it prevents unionism” (p. 12826). 


Mr. Kennepy. Was Mr. Teitelbaum, in view of the fact 
that he was not able to keep the pickets from going on the 
restaurants, was he then fired from his job as labor con- 
sultant for the Chicago Restaurant Association ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Well, I don’t know that I would 
say that he was fired. It was an automatic understanding, as 
I understood it, that when we needed his attention, if we 
didn’t get successful application, he was to quit. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. When he wasn’t able to successfully pro- 
duce what he was supposed to produce, which evidently in 
this case was the picketing, then his services were dispensed 
with, is that right? 

Mr. Donatp Marquts. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. In this particular case, his services were 
dispensed with because he was unable to prevent the picket- 
ing? 

Mr. Donaip Marquis. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then the Chicago Restaurant Association 
went out and hired another labor relations consultant, is 
that right, and not Mr. Champagne? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. That is right (p. 12827). 


Clifton Marquis said he was one of the members of the association 
committee that hired Champagne to succeed Teitelbaum but didn’t 
know anything about Champagne or the fact that he was a criminal 
lawyer and not a labor lawyer. He said George T. Drake, president 
of the association at that time, proposed Champagne, who also was 
paid $125,000 a year. 

“About 10 days” after Champagne was hired, the pickets left the 
11 restaurants, Donald Marquis testified. 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if he had as an assistant in 
this operation Mr. Sam English ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. I do not know that. I read it 
in the paper. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Sam English had a long criminal 
record. Why was that necessary ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. I couldn’t answer that (p. 12828). 


Donald Marquis acknowledged that his company received $247,000 
from the restaurant association during the period of the strike. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did any of your employees sign up in the 
union ¢ 
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Mr. Donatp Marauts. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Kennepy. None of them became members of the 
union ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. I don’t know that they did. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never signed a union contract ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. No; we did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you were successful in preventing union- 
ization ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Successful in keeping an open shop 
condition. 

Mr. Kennepy. There were never any contracts signed 
with the union? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. No (p. 12879). 


Donald Marquis characterized the fifth amendment pleas by the 
two former attorneys for the association as “a terrible reflection upon 
a fine organization” (p. 12836). 

Champagne followed the Marquis brothers to the stand and re- 
peated his March performance of invoking the fifth amendment to 
virtually every question asked of him. Several members of the com- 
mittee expressed the hope that the Illinois bar and the Illinois courts 
would move against both him and Teitelbaum. 


Mr. Kennepy. According to this letter, and according to 
the records that we have, you were making some $8,000 or 
$9,000 in law practice, Mr. Champagne. 

At least, that is how much you were declaring. Then 
when you went to the Chicago Restaurant Association, you 
were given a retainer of $125,000, you remained there for 
8 or 9 months and settled the Marquis strike and then re- 
signed on the basis that you had to go back to your law 
practice, that it was taking too much time. 

Can you tell us why you followed such a peculiar record ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Mr. Kennedy, under the Constitution of 
the United States and its amendments, including the fifth 
amendment, I respectfully decline to answer for the reason 
that my answer may tend to incriminate me, and I respect- 
fully decline to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Krennepy. Mr. Champagne, the reason that we have 
that you resigned was an argument that you got into with 
Tony Accardo, and he was going to have you killed at that 
time; that finally, through the intercession of some of your 
friends and relatives, that was prevented. 

Would you make any comment on that, whether that is 
correct or not? That you were going to be killed but some 
of your relatives and friends interceded and saved your life, 
and you resigned ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Well, I am going to answer again, Mr. 
Kennedy, that under the Constitution of the United States, 
and all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, 
I respectfully decline to answer for the reason that my an- 
swer may tend to incriminate me (p. 12845). 
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Champagne made the same answer to the following three questions 
by Chairman McClellan: 


Were you employed by this restaurant association by reason 
of the influence or on the recommendation of a gangster, 
high in the crime operations in the city of Chicago» 

Did you employ Sam English to help you because you were 
ordered to do so by organized criminals, criminals in the 
city of Chicago? 

id Anthony Accardo recommend you to the restaurant 
association as a successor to Teitelbaum, and did he also order 
and direct you or recommend that you employ Sam English 
to assist you? 


English, an associate of Sam “Golf Bag” Hunt and Tony Accardo, 
also invoked the fifth amendment when he was summoned to appear 
before the committee. He would not answer whether Champagne 
paid him $19,200 a year out of the fee from the restaurant asso- 
ciation, nor would he reply when asked about his ownership of the 
Fifth Jack Grill whose six employees are nonunion and being paid 
below union scale in an amount approximately $1,700 a year. The 
grill has never been bothered by the union since English acquired it. 

Donald F. Kiesau of Glenview, IIl., has been executive vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago Restaurant Association for 22 years. At the time 
he testified his annual salary was $25,000, plus a bonus of $7,000. 

The association, he told the committee, numbers about 700 members 
representing 1,800 units of a total of approximately 5,000 in the Chi- 
cago area. Kiesau estimated that association members represent 60 
to 70 percent of the total volume of restaurant business in Chicago, 
and dues are prorated on the basis of number of employees. 

Staff Investigator Mundie put in the figures showing that total 
income to the association in the past year amounted to $94,206.14, 
with membership dues accounting for $38,212.37. Another major 
source of income was the buyers’ guide which produced $27,904.32. 

Mundie also testified that the total of contributions to the voluntary 
fund from 1951 through 1957 was $1,121,167.81. The year-by-year 
breakdown was $152,019.69 in 1951, $139,961.90 in 1952, $144,866.75 
in 1953, $194,248.73 in 1954, $178,164.55 in 1955, $163,893.02 in 1956, 
and $148,013.17 in 1957. 

From October 31, 1950 to 1954, Mundie said, Teitelbaum was paid 
oie: and Champagne, who succeeded him, received a total of 

83,200. 

Kiesau estimated that probably 150 out of the 700 association mem- 
bers have some sort of unionized employees in their place of business 
and are classed as “either all union or partially union” (p. 12864). 
The nonunion restaurants contribute to the voluntary fund on the 
basis of $1 per month per employee, and the ratio for union restau- 
rants has been “approximately 50 percent,” Kiesau asserted. How- 
ever, the union restaurants ceased participation in December 1957. 

Kiesau testified that Teitelbaum was retained by the association at 
the suggestion of Mr. Toffenetti “about 1938 or 1939” at a time when 
Drake’s Restaurant was involved in a strike that had been going on 
for a long time. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you know while Mr. Teitelbaum was 
working for the association he was making these payoffs to 
union officials? 


Mr. Kresav. No, sir (p. 12867). 


Kiesau corroborated Reade’s testimony with reference to Teitel- 
baum’s participation in the payment of the bribe to Trungale and the 
association demand that Teitelbaum return the money to Reade, but he 
admitted that the board of directors took no steps to fire Teitelbaum 
when the matter was brought to their attention. It was pointed out 
that the minutes of the board do not reflect that any report of the inci- 
dent ever was made as Kiesau said but Kiesau insisted “it was not left 
out intentionally” (p. 12868). 

The following letter, dated March 2, 1951, from Kiesau to Teitel- 
baum was placed in the record: 


Dear Mr. Terretsaum: This letter is to advise you that 
our board of directors will not authorize the repayment of 
the $10,000 which you gave to the State attorney’s investi- 
gator, Mr. Dan Gilbert in 1950. As we discussed, probably 
the money was used in his political campaign for sheriff of 
Cook County. We understand that you needed him to help 
remove the pickets from the Regent Drugstore at the Sher- 
man Hotel. Also, you told me that the demand by Mr. Gil- 
bert was on the association. It has been the policy of the 
Chicago Restaurant Association, as you well know, that this 
expense, as well as expenses for union periodicals, subscrip- 


tions, dues, travel expenses, entertainment of union repre- 
sentatives and officials, strike expenses, hiring of additional 
attorneys, labor experts, and all other expenses, in connec- 
tion with your position as our labor counsel, are to be borne 
by you. These expenses are considered a pas of your an- 


nual retainer fee. Your request for reim 
gretfully declined (p. 12869). 


Kiesau said this matter also was discussed by the board and again 
no action was taken to fire Teitelbaum. 


Mr. Kennepy. It is very interesting, I think, that the two 
things we have found thus far that have not been in the 
minutes is, a bribe to a union official, and the other an alleged 
payoff to a county official. 

Mr. Kresavu. I can’t answerthat. Iam unable. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say in fair- 
ness to Mr. Gilbert that this was looked into by the Internal 
Revenue Service and certain other Government agencies. 
They found that although Mr. Teitlbaum stated that he made 
this payment to Mr. Gilbert, they found no evidence that he 
ever did make the payment, but that he was just making a 
statement that he had made it. All the evidence was that he 
kept the money himself. 

he Cuarrman. As I understand you, now, from the infor- 
mation the committee has, it does not necessarily mean that 


ursement is re- 
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Mr. Teitelbaum’s report on the transaction that he actually 
paid the money is true. 

Mr, Kennepy. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. In other words, it is indicated that it was 
not true, and he was simply undertaking to shake down the 
restaurant association that much further? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Was that determination made from 
Internal Revenue reports? In other words, Mr. Gilbert 
didn’t show $10,000 received ? 

Mr. Kennepy. And the Internal Revenue Service and 
other Government agencies investigated, and they became 
convinced from a review of their records that Mr. Teitel- 
baum actually was trying to shake down the association. 

Senator Gotpwater. Did Teitelbaum report the $10,000? 

Mr. Kennepy. He attempted to, and they investigated and 
found out from a review of his record that he had never made 
such a payment. The point, however, is that as far as the 
restaurant association knew from their records, he had made 
such a payment. Still Mr. Teitelbaum was kept on as the 
representative for them in labor-management relations. 

he CuatrmMan. In other words, the restaurant associa- 
tion, from the information it had, was bound to conclude, 
if they believed their counsel, that he had made the payment, 
and I assume they did believe him at the time, although they 
declined to reimburse him for it, stating that any such ex- 
penditures would have to come out of his own salary. 

But notwithstanding that, knowing that he claimed he had 
made such a payoff, still your association retained him as its 
labor relations counsel ? 

Mr. Kresav. Yes, sir (pp. 12870-12871). 


Kiesau maintained that it was his understanding that the $2,240 
check given by Strang to Teitelbaum in the Howard Johnson dis- 
pute was an attorney’s fee and that he did not know until Strang 
brought it to his attention in 1955 that Teitelbaum had endorsed the 
check over to the union. 

Kiesau was unable to explain satisfactorily the phraseology of cer- 
tain letters he wrote to Teitelbaum in which he mentioned “union con- 
tributions” and “union dues.” 


The Cuarrman. Well, you were augmenting his expense 
account and so forth in order to cover these things, obvi- 
ously. Isn’t that correct? 

r. Kiesav. I assume that it is. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, isn’t that it? 

Mr. Kresav. Yes; that is it. 

The Cyarrman. Without assuming, that is a plain fact 
about it, isn’t it? 

Well, when you go to increase a payment, either salary, 
retainer, or for expenses, you generally know, and I would 
think as. an administrative official of an association you would 
want to know, what expense was included in the increase 
being granted. This is, unless you just had a general under- 
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standing he was to go out and do anything, whatever is nec- 
essary, cate or anything else, in order to handle the affairs 
of the association. 

You don’t want to leave that implication, do you? 

Mr. Kiesav. Well, these matters of bonuses and/or gifts 
that were given to Mr. Teitelbaum at the end of the year 
were determined by the board of directors. 

* of 7 * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Were Mr. Teitelbaum’s services dispensed 
with because of any of these activities, any of these kinds of 
dees 

{r. Kresav. I don’t understand your question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were Mr. Teitelbaum’s services dispensed 
with because of any of these kind of activities, any payments 
to unions? 

Mr. Kresavu. They were dispensed with in the case of a 
strike. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it because he was unable to stop a 
picket line at the Marquis Restaurant ? 

Mr. Kiesav. It was generally understood that the attorney 
was retained to prevent a strike in those situations where 
the union was coercively picketing. 

Mr. Kennepy. So where he was unable to stop a picket 
line, that was the reason that his services were dispensed 
with? 

Mr. Kiesav. That was generally the case with all the at- 
torneys. 

Mr. Kennepy. As far as Mr. Teitelbaum, and we are just 
talking about him at this time, his services were dispensed 
with because he was unable to stop a picket line at the Mar- 
quis Restaurant ? 

Mr. Kresav. That’s correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then the Chicago Restaurant Association 
hired Mr. Champagne; is that correct? 

Mr. Kirsav. That is correct (pp. 12880-12881). 


Kiesau testified he knew knothing about Champagne’s background 
or that he had underworld associates or how he was able to settle 
the Marquis strike. 

Personal loans made by Kiesau to Teitelbaum also were reviewed 
by the committee. Kiesau acknowledged he loaned $25,000 to the 
former Capone attorney in 1949, and the same amount on two dif- 
ferent occasions in 1950. The 1949 loan was in existence for about 4 
months and Kiesau said he got $5,000 interest on it. The first of the 
$25,000 loans in 1950 was repaid 6 months later and produced $2,500 
in interest. In 1951 there were loans of $13,750 and $15,000 on which 
there was no interest rate. 


me Kennepy. Why didn’t you get some interest on that 
one 

Mr. Kriesav. Maybe I was trying to even out from what 
was paid before. I can’t tell you (p. 12886). 
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There was also testimony by Kiesau that Teitelbaum “borrowed 
money from many people, many restaurant people, I believe he also 
made a loan from the association once. I think the records so indi- 
cate. He made a loan from some of the directors of the association” 
(p. 12886). 

George T. Drake, of Kenilworth, Ill., who operates restaurants 
in Chicago and Wilmette, Ill., was president of the restaurant associa- 
tion from 1949 to 1954 and presently is a member of the board. 

Asked why the association continued to retain Teitelbaum while 
he was president, Drake replied that Teitelbaum was there before 
he assumed the post, “the directors maintain him there” and “I went 
along with the dent of directors.” He professed to know nothing 
about Romano’s background or reputation. 


Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell the committee why the res- 
taurant association took no steps to dispense with the serv- 
ices of Mr. Teitelbaum when it was brought to their attention 
that he was involved in the extortion of the Nantucket Res- 
taurant and you were president of the association ? 

Mr. Draxe. At that time we did take the one step that 
has been testified to here, as far as forcing Mr. Teitelbaum to 
pay the money back. I do recall that he was admonished 
by the board, and he more or less promised and said that 
he would not enter into that type of arrangement again. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the $10,000 payment sup- 

aay to be paid to the county investigator, Mr. Dan Gil- 

rt 
Mr. Drake. Could I look at that letter, please, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, again? 

The Cuarrman. The Chair presents to the witness exhibit 
No. 29 for his examination. 

(The document was handed to the witness. ) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Drake. I believe as stated in that first paragraph, it 
was our opinion that that had been a political contribution. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let’s make sure that you understand it. 
It says “We understand that you needed him to help remove 
the pickets from the Regent Drugstore at the Sherman 
Hotel.” 

Mr. Draxe. I don’t recall that part of it, Mr. Kennedy. 
I don’t recall as to that part of the statement before the 
committee or whether it was something that Mr. Kiesau had 
or that Mr. Teitelbaum had talked about to Mr. Kiesau. 

I could recall the $10,000 payment. I do recall that it 
was considered by us a political contribution. Many of us 
make political contributions in the city of Chicago to public 
officials, and for their campaigns. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Kiesau just testified that he gave the 
full facts to you and to the other members of the board of 
directors, and this was to get rid of a picket line, and you 
people were aware of that. 

r. Draxr. I do not accept that statement. No, it was not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Kiesau just testified to that. 

Mr. Draxe. He wrote that ae. Mr. Kennedy. 









Mr. Kennepy. He testified under oath that he told you 
all the facts in this matter. 

Mr. Drake. I did not hear him. He may have. I told you 
that I do not recall that part of it, sir (pp. 12887-12888). 
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Drake admitted that he had not made any investigation of Cham- 


pagne’s background but asserted that he did not know about his 


criminal association. 
The picketing of the Marquis restaurants, Drake declared, was done. 





* * * in order that the owners would coerce the employees, 
force them, into joining the union. A virtual stronghold had 
been placed upon this company. They could not get deliv- 
eries in the normal method. We could not get the garbage 
out by the normal scavengers. We had no laws to turn to. 
There are no laws on the statutes of the State of Llinois or 
in the code of the city of Chicago. Our hands were tied. 
The strike was costing us approximately $20,000 to $25,000 a 
week. 

This was coming out of the voluntary fund of the Chicago 
Restaurant Association, and this fund could not go on indefi- 
nitely. So when the time came that Mr. Champagne’s name 
came to me, and I took Mr. Isabell and I took Mr. Marquis 
out with me to see Mr. Champagne, and I asked Mr. Cham- 
pagne if he could assist us in this matter, he told me at that 
time that he would try. I said if he could successfully ter- 
minate this strike, I could almost assure him that he could 
become the counsel for the Chicago Restaurant Association. 

I repeat we had no place toturn. We had no local Jaw that 
could give us a free election by the employees. We had noth- 
ing that could stop the secondary boycott, and according to 
your own statements, we were guilty of three alternatives, 
No. 1, if we fought we were guilty of union busting, and 
No. 2, if we made side deals we were extorting money, and 
No. 3, this is my own opinion, if we forced those employees 
to go into the union that is a form of dictatorship. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you find out how he was spending the 
money ? 

Mr. Draxe. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever make any determination or 
any investigation to find out what he was doing with the 
money Swen were paying him ? 

Mr. Drake. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. All you were interested in was that he got 
the results; is that right? 

Mr. Drake. Was there anywhere else we could go? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Drake, why don’t you answer the ques- 
tion? All you were interested in was that he should get the 
results; is that right ? 

Mr. Drake. I think I make that clear, because there was 
no place else that we could go. 

Mr. Kennepy. That answer is “Yes’’? 
Mr. Draxe. That is right. 
44333—59—pt. 218 
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Mr. Kennepy. I think that your position is no better than 
the union’s. 
Mr. Drake. That is your opinion (pp. 12890-12891). 


Testimony relative to the abortive effort by underworld interests to 
organize a rival restaurant association and a conmpensors organization 
of tavern owners was placed in the record through Lt. Joseph Morris 
and Detective William Duffy of the Chicago Police Department. Mor- 
ris was the first commanding officer of the intelligence section es- 
tablished in September of 1952 to maintain continuing surveillance of 
the activities of Capone syndicate members. 

Morris said he assigned Detective Duffy and his partner to investi- 
gate a report that James Weinberg and Paul “Needlenose” Labriola 
were becoming increasingly active in syndicate affairs. They un- 
earthed the information about the plans for the associations and, when 
the group opened a suite of offices at 10 North Clark Street, the in- 
telligence unit was able to obtain quarters close by so that activities, 
conversations and visitors were under constant scrutiny. Morris also 
revealed that an undercover man actually was inside the organization 
as an employee of Weinberg. 

Morris testified that the rival organization was to be known as the 
Metropolitan Restaurant Association with Robert Greenfield as at- 
torney and Nate Bernberg, then an employee of the recorder of Cook 
County, as executive director. 

There were indications that Teitelbaum “was in bad grace with the 
syndicate powers,” Morris said, and Greenfield was blaming Teitel- 
baum for anonymous calls being received by members of his family 
in which threats of violence were being made. In the course of one 
conversation, Morris declared, Greenfield was heard to remark that 
he would “like to see somebody kill that so-and-so,” and when Green- 
field had left, Weinberg revealed there was a plot to do away with 
Teitelbaum. According to Morris, Labriola was seeing Teitelbaum 
at his office regularly and at the proper time Labriola was to push 
Teitelbaum through the window of his office to make it look like a 
suicide in view of Teitelbaum’s “trouble with the Government and tax 
difficulties, and he was having marital troubles also” (p. 12733). 

Morris said the information was relayed to Police Commissioner 
Tim O’Connor who told Morris to warn Teitelbaum about the plot on 
his life. “It really upset him, and Mr. Teitelbaum actually believed 
that they fully intended to kill him,” Morris asserted (p. 12733). 

The green light for the organization of the associations was given 
by Tony Accardo, Morris stated. He told how Weinberg and Bern- 
berg returned from lunch one afternoon with Accardo and reported 
to Greenfield. Other conversation overheard by the police observation 
post indicated that the associations were to receive the cooperation of 
Blakely and Johnny Lardino of local 593. The strategy to be em- 
ployed was to start labor trouble which Teitelbaum would be called 
upon to straighten out. When he failed the owner or management of a 
restaurant would be steered to the new association and a settlement 
effected, thus the word would then get around that the new associa- 
tion “were the right people to deal with,” Morris said (p. 12734). 

“The restaurant association didn’t seem to get off the ground,” 
Morris testified. “I guess Mr. Teitelbaum was the reason for it. 
They realized that he would be able to expose Weinberg’s connection 
with the new association and for that reason Weinberg was told to 
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sit tight on the restaurant association and to go ahead and create more 
or less of a diversion or smokescreen by going ahead with the organi- 
zation of the tavern association” (p. 19434) ‘ 

As explained by Morris, the tavern group bore the name of Fed- 
erated Retail Liquor Dealers Association, and it was to be used as an 
instrument to seize control of the entire area. A number of tavern 
associations existed and the general plan was to create a council of 
associations and, by rigging an election, gain control of the council. 

“So where we thought it was prudent,” Morris said, “we talked to 
peores we thought we could trust, told them the background of the 

ederated association, and in most instances we were able to prevent 
Weinberg and his cohorts from getting very far. Of course, some- 
times it backfired. On one or two occasions we told the wrong people 
and the information got back to Weinberg and Greenfield; in fact, I 
received a telephone call from Mr. Greenfield in which he threatened 
to bring some kind of legal action against me because I was maligning 
his character” (pp. 12737-12738). 

During the course of the observation, Morris said, the police learned 
that the real boss of the operation was Sam “Golf Bag” Hunt, and 
that Weinberg was nothing more than a salaried employee. The 
police also learned that Weinberg needed help and cooperation from 
neighborhood gang chieftains who, in turn, had to be assured that 
Weinberg had the “OK from the top.” Morris identified these sec- 
tional leaders as Ross Prio, Monk Gallagrette, and Joey Caesar on 
the North Side; “Tough Tony” Capezio, Sam “Teets” Battaglia, and 
Willie “Smokes” Alosio on the West Side, and Bruno Roti on the 
South Side, who was little known but “we found out later that he 
was quite an influential gentleman. In fact, Weinberg referred to 
him as one of the mustache boys, and in the conversation implied he 
was a Mafia member” (p. 12734). Also associated with Weinberg 
and Labriola was James “Cowboy” Mirro, but the latter two, Morris 
said, were kept in the background as much as possible. 


Mr. Kennepy. How could you be sure that an individual 
was — or that they were participating in the conversa- 
tion 

Mr. Morris. We could see who entered and left the office, 
and we also got to know their voices. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they start to move in on any of these 
restaurants, or any of these taverns? Did they actually put 
the plan into operation ? 

r. Morris. The tavern association, yes. They had some 
members. There was a case in Chicago, a tavern down 
around 25th and Michigan, the Red Wheel Tavern, I think 
was the name of the place. The licensee was a gentleman 
named LaPietra, I think, to the best of my recollection. A 
Government agent was in the tavern taking part in the inves- 
tigation, the narcotics investigation, and a shooting occurred. 

Of course, the Government agent had to identify himself. 
As a result of the shooting the police captain of the district 
recommended that the license of the tavern be revoked, and 
it was. Weinberg, Greenfield, and Bernberg decided that 
this would be an ideal case for them to take up, and if they 
could have this license restored it would make a very good 
impression on other tavernowners. 
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With that in mind, they framed a case against the Gov- 
ernment agent. They secured witnesses someplace, the wit- 
nesses had visited the office two times that I know of, and on 
these occasions Mr. Greenfield and another attorney by the 
name of Wiley, a friend of Weinberg, coached these witnesses 
in the story to tell the liquor commission, the story impli- 
cating the agent. 

The story tended to show that the agent was drunk, and 
that he provoked the trouble, and that he was posing as a 
truckdriver, and he pulled a gun and they had to defend 
themselves. 

Incidentally, all this information was passed on to the 
proper authorities at the time (p. 12786). 


Morris said that police harassment and internal difficulties even- 
tually brought about dissolution of the association and Weinberg and 
Labriola moved out to the county where they organized another asso- 
ciation. Eventually they were found slain in gangland fashion in 
the trunk of an automobile. 

The observation post, according to Morris, also yielded information 
that the syndicate was beset by internal dissention generated by the 


“voung bloods” who were not satisfied with what they were getting. 
Morris continued : 


They said “These old fellows,” meaning, I suppose, Ac- 
cardo, Guzik, Prio, some of the old established hoods, had 
things pretty well wrapped up; they didn’t want any violence 


because it brought a lot of heat on their operations. They 
were hoping that some kind of trouble would flare up among 
the gang chieftains and they would kill each other off, so it 
would make it better for the younger fellows. The young 
bloods in particular were supposed to be responsible for a lot 
of violence. 


There was a Negro policy opernion, an independent policy 
Lis n 


operator on the South Side. ame was Roe. 

An attempt was made to kidnap him. Inthe attempt Mar- 
shal Caifano’s brother, a person known as “Fat Lenny” Cai- 
fano, was killed either by Roe or somebody with Roe. 

Shortly after, all within a matter of months, Roe was 
killed. According to the conversations we had heard Wein- 
berg and his associates taking part in, the young bloods, that 
is, Marshal Caifano, “Teets” Battaglia, “Smokes” Alosio, 
were responsible for the Roe killing, and the higher au- 
thorities, the older fellows in the outfit, did not like that at 
all. They did not like that violence. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was “Mooney” Giancana also one of 
them ? 

Mr. Morris. He was another one. I omitted his name. 
¥ a NOS He was considered amongst the young 

oods 


Mr. Morris. He is considered now next to Accardo (pp. 
12738-12739). 
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Detective Duffy read into the record, at the request. of committee 
counsel, an excerpt from one of his reports which stated: 


In conclusion it might be well to note that it is quite evi- 
dent that these associations were instigated by the under- 
world elements to act in collusion with the union and that 
the ultimate intention of these associations was to seize con- 
trol of the liquor industry. 

The overall plan was to eventually take over the whole- 
salers and distributors’ associations and to form a statewide 
association representing all levels of the industry. Once this 
was accomplished, it would then be possible to extort a cer- 
tain percentage of every barrel and case of beer distributed 
in the State. 

Mr. Kennepy. You wrote that, did you? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. When was that written? How long 
ago? 

Mr. Durry. In 1953 (p. 12748). 


Attorney Greenfield displayed remarkable agility in the art of 
equivocation when he appeared before the committee. He said he 
has been an attorney in Illinois since 1933 and presently is associated 
with Allen Dorfman in the insurance business. Dorfman, of course, 
is by no means a stranger to the committee, having pleaded the fifth 
amendment when the committee inquired into some of his activities. 

He denied any association with Weinberg or Labriola but said 
he knew Weinberg and had met Labriola once, and that Weinberg 
used to hang around the tavern group office because he and Nate Bern- 
berg had been boys together. Greenfield said Weinberg was “a two- 
bit bum, not any great big syndicate leader in that sense,” and that 
he and Labriola “injected themselves into the picture” and “they 
succeeded in wrecking the association” (p. 12747). 

The reason he kept asking Weinberg if he was in the syndicate, 
Greenfield said, was predicated on the hope that he might learn who 
was making the threatening phone calls to his wife and daughter. 
Greenfield branded the Morris testimony about his coaching wit- 
nesses to frame the Government agent as “a complete and unadulter- 
ated lie.” 

Greenfield conceded that he “might have” told the Big Nine Crime 
Commission that the Federated Liquor Dealers had a membership of 
1,500 when, as a matter of fact, there were only a handful, and he 
said he assisted in the organizing because he “hoped” to become 
general counsel. 

At first Greenfield testified that he was never general counsel, then 
he qualified it to say that he was not counsel “in the sense that he 
was paid,” and finally he admitted he was general counsel “for 6 or 
8 weeks” (p. 12758). 

Greenfield admitted he had told the Big Nine Crime Commission 
he had evidence of 15 shakedown cases involving policemen but said 
he refused to supply the evidence “because the tavernkeeper is in 
jeopardy of his economic life” (p. 12761). 
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Asked if he was prepared to submit the evidence now that the 
law had been changed to provide that liquor licenses cannot be re- 
voked until a hearing is held, which Greenfield had said was his 
principal objective, Greenfield replied in the negative. 

Senator Ervin. You never told a single human being the 
names of any police officers that you claimed were engaging 
in shakedowns of tavern owners at that time? 

Mr. GreenrieLp. No, I haven't. 

Senator Ervin. Can you give the committee the names of 
any of them at this time? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No (p. 12762). 


Detective Duffy, recalled to the witness stand, recalled that sum- 
mary reports compiled during the observations at the association 
office showed the alleged shakedown “was a prefabricated story to 
help promote the Federated Retail Liquor Dealers Association, as 
were many of the features of the organization prefabricated also.” 


Mr. Kennepy. I believe the report that you made at the 
time also shows that Mr. Greenfield admitted at the office that 
he was making these stories up. 

Mr. Durry. That is right (p. 12763). 


Asked if he wanted to make any statement, Greenfield replied: 


Mr. GreenFrevp. I will make a statement that I was in- 
volved in the tavern association for a period of 10 weeks. 
My objective at that time was to get a law passed that would 
give a man a hearing without revoking his license. This 
objective was ultimately achieved. In the course of meeting 
with various tavern associations, there were men of back- 
ground that might not have been of the best. But they were 
unimportant. 

The objective we tried to reach was to eliminate a law 
that allowed further corruption. Chicago at that time was in 
a great fit of excitement to the public. The Kefauver com- 
mittee had exposed the link between crime and the police. 
This is very important to me, Senator, because for 10 weeks 
of having done a job that was good I have been maligned 
and blasphemed. 

This is a very important thing. I have only this to say: 
that if there are these hoodlums who exist, and if there are 
these crimes that exist, and they go on year after year after 
year, because I heard about it as a child, I heard it 
under the Kefauver committee, and I hear about it now, I 
think it would be py reasonable to assume that the con- 
tinued existence of illegal enterprises, except for occasional 
interruptions, could only exist with the overt cooperation of 
the police and political figures. 

Mr. Kennepy. And businessmen ? 

Mr. Greenrrecp. Well, you are probably right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And, we might say and some lawyers. 

Senator Ervin. In this connection, Mr. Greenfield, you and 
Mr. Bernberg—you prepared the statement, didn’t you, that 
you and Mr. Bernberg issued to the crime commission ? 
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Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. You and Mr. Bernberg issued this state- 
ment to the effect that tavernkeepers had paid py anywhere 
from $350 to $2,000 to avoid being charged with liquor law 
violations, didn’t you? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. Did you have information to that effect? 

Mr. Greenrievp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. Did you have the information? Where 
did you get the information ? 

r. GREENFIELD. From the tavern owners. 

Seater Ervin. And did you get the names of the crooked 
cops? 

Mr. GreenFiELp. No, sir (pp. 12763-12764). 


Senator Mundt questioned Greenfield closely about the number of 
times he visited the association’s office. “For a period of a few weeks 
I was there 4 or 5 times a week,” Greenfield replied. He agreed that 
he might have been there a total of 35 or 45 times. 


Senator Munpr. Maybe 55? 

Mr. GreenFieLD. Maybe. 

Senator Munpr. Maybe 60? 

I wouldn’t go beyond that, but that is a big departure 
from your earlier testimony of 5 or 6 times. 

Mr. GreenrietD. Maybe I didn’t understand the ques- 
tion before. 

Senator Munvr. You would be a much more convincing 
witness, I might say, if you would be a little more consistent ; 
if you had a better memory. But you keep changing posi- 
tions so fast it is pretty difficult for someone on this side of 
the table to know just what in the world you were doing. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Maybe, Senator, it is just because if I am 
changing or shifting, I am not conscious of it. 

I will admit I am very, very much excited, terribly tense 
and terribly angry, because the man who said that some day 
he would smear me, he has been able to do it, and this com- 
mittee rather than take a look at it, the overall objective of 
what was accomplished, and rather than take a look at the 
talk with the State’s attorney, that I reported to the police on 
January 5, that I acted as a legitimate businessman or attor- 
ney, and take those facts into consideration as you would, 
from an impartial standpoint, say, “Here is a man that 
travels with hoods.” 

He goes to the police, to the State’s attorney, writes reports 
to the crime commission, appears before them, and here all 
this time these great intelligence officers had this information, 
they had the commissioner of police behind them, the mayor 
behind them, the alderman behind them, but they didn't 
testify because I testified on the last day and they made no 
arrests. Because I was what? A big power? With who? 

I mean, doesn’t this strike you as being strange? 
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Senator Munpr. The whole situation strikes me as strange. 
It would sound a lot simpler if you told me you appeared be- 
fore the crime commission and you said you had 15 pieces of 
evidence about 15 shakedowns, and what were they, and if 
7 had related them there, instead of saying “I wouldn’t 
tell you. 

It would have eliminated some of the bizarre nature of 
this whole thing, in my opinion, and then the blind knowl- 
edge would have stopped. 

Mr. GreenrreLp. I can understand your puzzlement there. 
But if I can just give you the circumstances then, these men, 
the tavernkeepers, were still under the law, with the police 
a having the sword of Damocles hanging over their 

eads. 

They were interested in changing the law. They were not 
interested in becoming subject to any vindictiveness or re- 
taliatory measures by the police by coming out and saying, 
“T paid so-and-so so-and-so.” We can sit here and ask why 
we didn’t act with the greatest holiness, but you know there 
are a lot of people who may do things in graft, who will re- 
sent the fact that they had to pay it, but will not take the 
steps to say, “I paid so-and-so so-and-so,” especially if they 
are in business. 

Senator Munpr. Could be (p. 12768). 


Sam Battaglia, one of the underworld leaders on Chicago’s West 
Side, led the parade of fifth amendment witnesses called to the stand 
as the committee sought to complete the information about the gang- 
land sponsorship of the rival restaurant and tavern associations. 

Battaglia pleaded possible self-incrimination when asked about (a) 
his 23 arrests, 8 convictions, and 3 jail terms, mostly for armed rob- 
bery; (0) his arrest in 1943 for the bludgeoning and torch slaying of 
Estelle Carey and his arrest in the Alexander Chase murder at which 
time he had $3,000 in cash on his person; (c) the killing of Theodore 
Roe; and (d) the frequent visits to his home by Tony Accardo and 
Sam “Mooney” Giancana. 

Accardo, reputedly the present boss of the Capone syndicate, in- 
voked the fifth amendment when asked if it were true that he gave 
the green light to Weinberg and Labriola to set up the tavern and 
restaurant associations. He pleaded possible self-incrimination when 
questioned about his connection with the torch slaying of Mike Heitler 
in 1931, the killing of James M. Ragan, head of the Continental Press 
wire service for bookmakers in 1946, or the Fourth of July parties at 
his swank estate attended by leaders of a number of Chicago labor 
unions. 

Accardo refused to answer any questions about the nearly $1 million 
in income he reported from 1946 through 1956, including many items 
listed merely as “miscellaneous.” The Owl Club in Calumet City 
accounted for $25,910.86 in 1946, $38,911.39 in 1947, $32,402.12 in 
1949, $31,349.29 in 1950, $59,752.15 in 1951, $14,367.27 in 1953, $25,000 
in 1955, and $25,000 in 1956; there was an item of $134,207.54 for 
“Guzik and Accardo” in 1949, and “miscellaneous” of $20,000 in the 
same year; $10,000 “miscellaneous” and $116,844.62 from Gary & 
Buffalo Iron in 1950; $47,500 from “speculation on gambling events” 
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in 1951; $20,000 again in “miscellaneous” and $49,500 from “A. D. 
Leibe” in 1953 ; $30,750 from “A. D, Leibe” in 1954, and $30,000 from 
“games and sales of property” and $20,000 “miscellaneous” in that 
same year; $30,500 in “miscellaneous” and $1,500 from Lesley Kruse 
in 1955; and $42,862.25 from the Premium Beer Sales, Inc., in 1956. 
Accardo would discuss none of them. 

LaVern J. Duffy, staff investigator, interposed briefly to testify 
concerning conferences he had with representatives of the Internal 
Revenue Service in Chicago. 


Mr. Durry. During the investigation of this Chicago Res- 
taurant Association, I had the opportunity to review some 
files in the Internal Revenue Service; one of the memos I ran 
across was dated March 7, 1956, which stated, in substance, 
that there was a discussion between Anthony V. Champagne, 
who was the labor counsel for the Chicago Restaurant Asso- 
ciation, in 1954, and Tony Accardo. 

An argument ensued between these two individuals, and 
the arguments were over payments that Mr. Champagne was 
to make to the Internal Revenue Service from his retainer 
from the Chicago Restaurant Association, which was $125,- 
000. The other argument related to certain activities of the 
Chicago Restaurant Association. Apparently, Mr. Accardo 
became very disturbed at this, and ordered Mr. Champagne 
murdered forthwith. Through the intervention of Mr. Cham- 
pagne’s friends, his life was saved and, immediately there- 
after, he resigned from the Chicago Restaurant Association. 
That is, as labor counsel. 

Now, when I received this information, or I examined 
this memorandum, I thought it was serious enough that I 
interview the agent in the Internal Revenue Service who se- 
cured it. The agent—I will not disclose his name, but he is 
an undercover agent working in Chicago for the Internal 
Revenue Service. He supplied the name of the individual 
who was close to the syndicate in Chicago who gave that in- 
formation to him. However, he requested me that I not 
divulge the name of this individual because he fears for the 
safety of him. He feels, for informing on the syndicate, he 
would be killed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Or lost as a future source of information ? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, the records show that Mr. Champagne 
came from a business-law practice where he was declaring 
some $9,000 in income tax; is that right? 

Mr. Durry. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that he went to this business for the 
Chicago Restaurant Association, where he received $125,- 
000 a year; is that right? 

Mr. Durry. Which is more than he made in 1 month. 

Mr. Kennepy. He received more in 1 month than he was 
making a year prior to that time? 

Mr. Durry. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then, suddenly, he resigned and said 
that the Chicago Restaurant Association was taking up too 
much of his time? 
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Mr. Dourry. That is correct. 
* oa a Ea * 


Mr. Kennepy. And he said he had to get back to his law 
practice, because the Chicago Restaurant Association, for 
which he was receiving $125,000 a year, was taking too much 
of his time? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he went back to his law practice, and 
the next year declared about $11,000 in his income tax? 

Mr. Durry. That is correct (pp. 12797-12798). 

* 


* * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us about the conversation 
that you had with Mr. Champagne on this matter? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate 
me. 


Mr. Kennepy. Were you, in fact, upset by the way he in- 
tended to handle the money and declare the money he re- 
ceived from the Chicago Restaurant Association ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell the committee why it was 
that the Chicago Restaurant Association was willing to 
pay him $125,000 ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it might incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was some of that money going to you? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us if you were the one that 
forced his resignation ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 


Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it might tend to incriminate 
me (p. 12799). 


Four other gangland chieftains followed Accardo to the stand and 
invoked the fifth amendment to virtually every question. They were 
Marshal Caifano, Jack Cerone, Ross Prio, an j oseph DiVarco, alias 
Joey Caesar. 

Califano refused all questions about his record of 18 arrests as a 
stickup man, bank robber, alcohol peddler, and bookmaker; Cerone re- 
fused to say if he was a former bodyguard and chauffeur for Ac- 
cardo; Prio would not answer questions about his 1936 activities in 
the Blue Ribbon Dairy Co., his partnership with Marcus Lipsky in 
the L. & P. Milk Co., or his arrest in 1938 for burning down the 
establishment of a competitor, or his knowledge of the deaths of 
Charley “Cherry Nose” Gioe and Frankie Diamond in 1954 as a re- 
sult of a gangland dispute; and DiVarco spurned questions seeking 
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to determine his connection with Premium Beer Sales, Inc., the 
C. & B. Meat Co., or Valentino’s Restaurant. 

The last of this particular group of fifth amendment devotees was 
Gussie Alex. He refused to say if he was formerly a bodyguard for 
Jake “Greasy Thumb” Guzik, or head of the disciplinary section of 
the Capone mob since 1946, or identified with a good deal of the 
gambling in the Chicago area, with particular reference to an estab- 
ishment called The Dome. Alex also refused to say if Frank 
Glimco, brother of Joey Glimco, boss of Teamster Local 777, was 
married to his sister,  , and he would not discuss his $12,000- 
a-year income from the Blatz Brewing Co. 

Harry Schwimmer, manager and part owner of Barney’s Market 
Club in Chicago, also known as Yes Sir Senators Restaurant, told the 
committee that he drove organizers of local 278 out of his establish- 
ment at the point of a gun in 1953, when he objected to their activity 
in trying to organize his bartenders while they were on duty. Even- 
tually, however, two of his bartenders 


decided that, rather than to have trouble, and they had fami- 
lies, that they would join the union, and perhaps they would 
call off the heat that we have had (p. 12629). 


Schwimmer testified he gave the two bartenders the money for their 
initiation fees, “I think it was about $100 a man,” but he refused to 
check off their dues when the union demanded it. 

Affidavits submitted by the two men, August Rinella and William 

Joseph Schuck, declared that “in my many years in the union no 
union official has ever informed me of any union benefits. I do not 
even receive any sick benefits from my dues.” Both affidavits said 
the membership was not voluntary but acquired to prevent harm to 
Schwimmer or his restaurant. None of Schwimmer’s other employees 
joined. 
Insofar as local 394 was concerned, the testimony before the com- 
mittee generally indicated that the same basic pattern of extortion 
was followed, although there were some variations. In at least one 
case, it was out-and-out levying of tribute without pretense. 

John McGann, Evergreen Par , part owner of the Beverly Woods 
Restaurant in Chicago and the Lincoln Heights Restaurant in Chi- 
cago Heights, was general manager of Rupcich’s Restaurant in the 
summer of 1950. When he was approached by James O’Connor, then 
business agent for local 394, he suggested to Rupcich that they explore 
the possibility of help from the restaurant association. After Rupcich 
took out a membership in the association, O’Connor commented on 
the fact and shortly thereafter a picket line was thrown around the 
restaurant. This Seema Teitelbaum into the picture and subse- 
quent arrangement, agreed to by Rupcich, put 7 of the 20 to 25 em- 
ployees into the union. None of the employees were consulted; they 
were never told they were in the union and there was no discussion 
of wages, hours, or conditions. Rupcich paid the dues and initiation 
fees. McGann said the arrangement could be “construed” as a 
shakedown. 

McGann testified that when he opened the Beverly Woods in 1952 
with approximately 50 employees, On Connor came around and, on the 
basis of past experience, he agreed to put 12 employees into the un- 
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ion. The number at the time he testified was 15 and, with respect 
to his Lincoln Heights Restaurant, he was still dickering with O’Con- 
nor at the time the committee began its hearings. 

However, McGann said, he has about 25 waitresses continually 
and each of them has $1 a week deducted from her pay because “they 
all seem to be willing to work at our place under the conditions that 
exist” (p. 12557). 


The CHarrman. What you are actually doing then, is 
collecting from these working people $4 a month out of their 
wages, se $12 when they start working with you, and pay- 
ing tribute to a union that is nothing but a shakedown 
racket. That is the truth about it, isn’t it? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir (pp. 12557-12558). 


Gotsch, the committee accountant, testified that McGann has 30 
waitresses and 22 miscellaneous employees. None of the waitresses 
is paid union scale; 11 of the miscellaneous employees are above scale 
and 11 below. Enforcement of the union scale would have cost $21,- 
300 more than these employees received. 

Rupcich, the owner of the restaurant McGann formerly had man- 
aged, confirmed that he still was paying on the seven employees who 
were put in the union in 1950, despite the fact that none of the seven 
still were employed there, and all of them had left their positions in 
1950 and 1951. An affidavit from one of the seven, Lucille Kertes, 
formerly Lucille Kingston, stated she did not know she was a mem- 
ber of local 394 until she was told by a committee investigator. She 
has been a member of local 32 since 1953. 

Accountant Gotsch testified that Rupcich now has 21 waitresses, 
none of whom are registered in the union and 9 of whom are paid 
below union scale. Of the miscellaneous employees, 17 in number, 
16 are being paid below scale. Payment of union scale would cost 
Rupcich $14,600 additional annually, Gotsch said. 

Ellis Segal owns and operates Segal’s Restaurant in Chicago. In 
1949 he was approached by Frank Trungale with whom he dickered 
before they agreed that 8 of his 29 employees should be put into the 
union. He has paid $24 a month ever since to James O’Connor. 


Mr. Kennepy. You have no contract with the union ? 

Mr. Sreau. No, I haven't. 

Mr. Kennepy. No health or welfare? 

Mr. Szeat. No, I have not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have they ever discussed the wages, hours, 
and conditions of your employees? 

Mr. Sraau. Never. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does this benefit your employees at all, 
this agreement ? 

Mr. Seear. I wouldn’t say it does. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of the eight that you were paying on, how 
many are still in your employ ? 
Mr. Sea. I don’t know. I don’t know what the original 
ist is. 

Mr. Krennepy. Mr. Gotsch, how many of the eight em- 
ployees that he is paying dues on—— 

Mr. Gorscu. None of the employees are there any more. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Just every 3 months you pay $96. 
Mr. Seca. That is right. 
* * * * * 


The Cuamman. These eight that you originally put in 
there are no longer with you. Why haven’t you changed it 
to some others? 

Mr. Seeau. Well, it was never brought to my attention. 

The Cuarrman. It wasn’t necessary. This was just a 
kind of mutual arrangement so the union would get some- 
thing, the union officers would get something, and you 
would avoid something. 

Mr. Seca. That is right. 


* * * * * 


Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Segal, have any groups of your 
people ever wanted to join a union ? 
Mr. Secau. Never (pp. 12906-12907). 


Of Segal’s 29 employees, Gotsch testified, 23 were paid below scale 
which was a saving of approximately $11,000 annually because of 
nonenforcement of the union scale. 

Anthony DeSantis, who employs 145 persons in his Martinique 
Restaurant in Evergreen Park aed operates the Drury Lane Summer 
Theater in conjunction with it, testified that he was approached by 
Trungale “maybe 8 or 9 years ago” at a time when “I was in debt up 
to my neck.” He told Trungale that if he felt the waitresses should 
belong to the union “go right ahead and organize them and put them 
in” (p. 12909). 

But Trungale did no organizing, and DeSantis testified that “be- 
tween the last 6 and 8 years when he approached me I have given him 
$100 on different occasions,” the last time “8 or 9 months ago.” He 
also gave him a case of scotch at Christmastime. At Christmas 1957 
he gave O’Connor $30 and he might also have given him “3 or 4 
bottles of liquor.” The payments to Trungale were “to keep peace.” 

DeSantis said that he had “heard” that a number of Chicago res- 
taurants, particularly in the north side of Chicago, have to make 
payments for protection to underworld figures. 


Mr. Kennepy. You have heard it from other restaurant 
owners that they have to make payments ? 

Mr. DeSantis. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where have you heard it, then? 

Mr. DeSantis. I haven’t heard that, Mr. Kennedy, and I 
might have heard it heresay. That I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your answer when I asked you 
or discussed this with you yesterday, Mr. DeSantis? 

Mr. DeSantis. That I sensed that there was a payoff? 

Mr. Kennepy. No. What was your answer to me, do you 
remember ? 

Mr. DeSantis. Gentlemen, I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. When we discussed whether certain res- 
taurant owners have to make liquor purchases from certain 
people ? 
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Mr. DeSantis. I said that I bought a minimum of liquor 
from anybody that I thought had an affiliation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you say that you did buy some liquor 
from a gangster operation ? 

Mr. DeSantis. No; I would not—oh, no, I would never say 
that. We have one liquor house in Chicago that I have heard 
that had had affiliations, and I buy less than 3—I would say I 
buy less than 3 percent of my liquor from this one said com- 
pany. IfI felt if they were giving me pressure as the Chair 
seems to think on this thing, then you would look in my pur- 
chases and you would find liquor purchases from people 
that have affiliations, you would find meat purchases from 
people—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Why do you pone even that 3 percent 
from that one liquor company 

Mr. DeSantis. Well, it is very, very simple. Some of 
those liquor companies are exclusive on one line alone, and 
to keep a variation on my bar and in my restaurant, I may 
be forced to buy a small percent. That is No. 1. 

The No. 2 reason that I buy off of that company at all is 
there is a little salesman that calls on me that was born and 
raised in my neighborhood, and I always feel that I would 
like to help him a little. I have told him right to his face 
that the reason I don’t do more business with his compan 
is the fact that I have heard that there were affiliations wit 
this company and as a result I kept my purchases from his 
company at the minimum. 

I will never buy from that company again. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. DeSantis, what about when we had the 
talk about a payment to some of these gangsters and hoodlums 
and I asked you about some of these restaurants that had 
been stinkbombed, and some of the ones that had been set 
on fire. Do you remember what your answer to me about 
that was? 

Mr. DeSantis. Well, I have been confused, and I am not 
a limelight guy. I am a fellow that works in a T-shirt all 
day, but if you will tell me what I said, I will verify it if I 
sald it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you remember about the fact that “You 
and I could sit down here for hours and hours and I would 
tell you the answers to these questions if I didn’t have a fam- 
ily and didn’t live at my restaurant?” 

Mr. DeSantis. Yes, I remember saying that to you, Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t that the reason that this has not been 
broken up in the past, because there are people such as your- 
self that have information, that are scared to go to the police 
and go to the Government officials? 

Isn’t that the great problem? 

Mr. DeSantis. That seems the great problem. 

_ Mr. Kennepy. I don’t want to make you the scapegoat on 
it, but we have established through other restaurant owners 
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that they have to make payments to this protective organiza- 
tion that operates in Chicago. It is not just unions, but the 
gangsters and hoodlums that operate this and say that, 
Jnless you do, you are going to get a stinkbomb in your 
restaurant or it is going to be set on fire.” 
You know that this Rag been going on for many years, do 
you not, Mr. DeSantis? 
Mr. DeSantis. That is probably right. 
* * 


* * * 


Senator Gotpwater. Do you know some of these hood- 
lums that shake you down have never worked in their 
lives? 

Mr. DeSantis. I sense that. 

Senator Gotpwater. They live like big fat leeches that 
live off of people like you that wouldn’t talk—— 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, again we go back to the conversa- 
tion that you confirmed—and I asked you about these mat- 
ters because we had it from other sources—about these 
een as Senator Goldwater stated, to gangsters and 
100dlums beyond the payments to some union officials that 
you have spoken about today. 

There are payments by the owners of these restaurants to 
gangsters and hoodlums, and if they do not continue to make 
the payments these restaurants are either stinkbombed or set 
on fire. That has been going on for a number of years in 
Chicago; isn’t that right? 

Mr. DeSantis. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. I asked you about that, and you said, 
“Well, I would give you the information, and we could talk 
for hours here, but I live in the restaurant, and my children 
live there.” 

Mr. DeSantis. And I also stand a chance that something 
would happen to my family. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was the reason, and the reason you 
won't give the information is that you are frightened ? 

Mr. DeSantis. I don’t have any information, and I 
haven’t been approached that way. The only information I 
have in that regard is what I have heard right from this 
committee, all last week on TV. I have that fright, and 
that is right. I haven’t slept for months due to some of the 
things that have happened in our area, but you have got to 
remember one thing. All of us are in that same boat. We 
need help, but I don’t know where to put my finger and say, 
“This man did this, or did that,” but when I pick up the 
paper and I read this spot has been put on fire or bombed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Has any place next to you been bombed or 
put on fire? 

Mr. DeSantis. Richard, I believe. 

Mr. Kennepy. How far is that from you? 

Mr. DeSantis. Two blocks away. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened ? 
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Mr. DeSanris. All I remember is that I understand they 
had a bomb thrown in the place, and there wasn’t much 
damage, $4,000 or $5,000. 


* * * * * * * 


The Cuamman. Do you have some information that you 
would be willing to give us in an executive session ? 

Mr. DeSantis. No, Senator. I don’t have. All I could 
possibly ever say is I have heard this, or hearsay things. 
You have got to remember that I am not in that area of 
Chicago. I don’t belong to the restaurant association. 

The Cuarrman. But you are sufficiently convinced that 


you have an apprehension about it, from what you have 
heard ? 


Mr. DeSantis. Sir? 

The Cuamman. From what you have heard, you say all 
you can say is what you have heard. I say out of what you 
have voce by reason of what you have heard, you have a 
serious apprehension about what might happen to you? 

Mr. DeSantis. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. And I guess all of you live under that 
state of fear and anxiety. 

Mr. DeSantis. I believe every restaurant owner in the 
city of Chicago feels the same way. 

The Cuamman. That is what I am saying. 

Mr. DeSantis. You are right, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. It is a state of atmosphere or a climate 
of fear that is generated out of these gangsters and the shake- 
down artists and so forth; isn’t that true? 

Mr. DeSantis. I think so (pp. 12911-12916). 


Accountant Gotsch testified that DeSantis employs 2 union bar- 
tenders and 110 other persons, all of whom are nonunion. There 
are 88 being paid below union scale and it would cost DeSantis 
$33,100 additional if his establishment was unionized and the union 
enforced its minimum wage scale. 

William Scholl owns a combination restaurant and ice cream busi- 
ness at two locations. One is the White Mill in Evergreen Park; the 
other is known as the Village Ice Cream establishment in Chicago. 
Scholl testified that he was visited in 1951 by Trungale of local 394 
and eight waitresses were placed in the union. He gave Trungale 
$65 “in cash” and thereafter paid dues every 3 months to O’Connor, 
“always in cash” because that was the way they wanted it. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you make these payments back in 1951 
in order to avoid difficulties with the union ? 

Mr. Scuorz. Yes, I did. They would have a picket line 
out in front. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it a form of extortion, in your esti- 
mation ? 

Mr. Scuotx. In my opinion it was (p, 12929). 


After 5 or 6 months the collections stopped but O’Connor and 
Merlin Griffith of local 394 came back again in 1956 and told him he 
would have to put 5 employees from each of his restaurants into the 
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union “to stop the picket line in front” (p. 12929). Scholl said he 
protested that he couldn’t pay a big initiation fee and gave Griffith 
$50 in cash. 

Griffith returned 2 or 3 hours later and said the board of directors 
turned down the $50 and wanted $100. “I gave him the $100 with the 
understanding that I would furnish the names later,” Scholl said 

. 12930). 

(Phe following month, Scholl testified, O'Connor came around and 
collected another $220 of five employees at the White Mill. Scholl 
said he selected the five names and never discussed it with the em- 
ployees. “They didn’t care who they were; just any five,’ Scholl 
added (p. 12931). 

Scholl testified that he dealt with local 593 in connection with the 
Village Ice Cream place. He mailed a check for $65 to that local but 
it came back to him on February 15, 1957, uncashed. 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you know why it wasn’t cashed? 

Mr. Scnoti. Why it wasn’t cashed? They came out to me 
and told me there was a little trouble; they would have to 
straighten it up first and they would be back for the check 
later. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know what the trouble was? 

Mr. Scuoti. They were being investigated. That is what 
T heard (p. 12931). 


Scholl declared that the employees at the Village balked when he 
started to take the dues out of their pay and refused to join the union, 
but he did not encounter the same difficulty when he told the em- 
ployees at the White Mill they were in the union. 

“They said they heard the trouble I had out there with them, and 
they seen the trouble at Nantucket, and they are married women and 
they can’t afford to be out of work. They want to stay there in the 
work. They have been there that many years,” Scholl testified. He 
also asserted that all of his employees are paid above union scale. 

The CHarrman. You just regarded this as a shakedown, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Scuoiy. Absolutely. 

The Cuatrman. You did it just to buy peace? 

Mr. Scoot. We have no choice in the matter. We got 
to or we will be picketed. They will put us out of business. 
We have a hard time going now (p. 12932). 


When Trungale and O’Connor were summoned to the witness stand 
it developed that they had submitted their resignations to local 394 
4 days earlier. Both invoked the fifth amendment and refused to 
answer any questions about their union activities. 

Questioned about what happened to $12,000 of the $111,620.80 spent 
by the union on the Nantucket strike, which Griffith had said “went 


downtown” to Blakely and Lardino, Trungale pleaded possible self- 
incrimination. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, these individuals had con- 
trol for many years over a great number of employees in the 
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Chicago area. We have uncovered some of the deals that 
they have made, and instances where obviously the employees 
were made to suffer. 

The fact that this has been going on for such a long pe- 
riod of time is something that should be noted. We could 
only go back a few years, but this has been going on for at 
least some 20 years. I think there is at least some satis- 
faction that these men are finished with their jobs and no 
longer have control over this union and the funds of the union 
and the employees that were members of this local (p. 12943). 


Sheldon Esrig and his brother Donald opened Esrig’s Coffee Shop 
in 1949, and about 6 months later Charles Cinegram, business agent 
for local 593, and another man not identified appeared with a de- 
mand that the employees be put in the union. 

Sheldon Esrig testified that he went to the restaurant association, 
was put in touch with Teitelbaum, and a deal was made to put seven 
of his employees in the union. Later this was raised to 10. Esri 
said he never signed a contract with the union until about 1956, an 
the union never indicated any interest in the welfare of its members 
who were working for him. 

Chris Carson owned eight Peter Pan restaurants in the Chicago 
area, seven in the city and one over the line in Elmwood Park, before 
he sold them in 1953. He now operates Carson’s Restaurant in 
Chicago. 

Carson told the committee that he was approached to put his Chicago 
employees in local 593 in 1948 or 1949 and took his problem to Kiesau 
at the restaurant association who arranged to have him contribute to 
the voluntary fund. The efforts to organize his employees ceased. 


Mr. Kennepy. They never came around again ? 
Mr. Carson. I won’t say never came around, but, at least, 
the immediate problem was corrected (p. 12638). 


It was a different story, however, in Elmwood Park, which was 
under the jurisdiction of local 450. Carson didn’t remember the name 
of the local 450 representative but said he told the union agent, “I 
would appreciate if we couldn’t find some happy medium so that 
neither one of us would be particularly hurt” and finally agreed to 
give the union 20 employees with the understanding his waitresses 
would not be organized. The same arrangement holds true for his 
present restaurant. 

Carson admitted that he had employed Charles “Cherry Nose” Gioe 
as a “supervisor” but only after an arrangement had been worked out 
with a Federal parole officer who also checked monthly on what Gioe 
was doing. Gioe was slain in 1954. 


Mr. Kennepy. How was he murdered ? 

Mr. Carson. He was machinegunned. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us how many times he had 
been arrested ? 

Mr. Carson. I don’t know, sir. I didn’t know Mr. Gioe 
that well. 

Mr. Kennepy. He visited at your home, did he? 
~ 2k * * * * * 
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Mr. Carson. Yes, he did. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did you visit at his home ? 
Mr. Carson. Yes, I did (p. 12642). 


Accountant Gotsch testified that his examination of Carson’s pres- 
ent restaurant showed that the only union employees in the total of 32 
were 3 bartenders and the organist. Of eight miscellaneous kitchen 
workers, seven are paid below union scale and one above. Two of the 
3 cooks are paid below scale and 1 above, and the 17 waitresses are 
all paid below union scale. The differential between what these em- 
ployees were paid and the union scale approximated $13,500 annually. 

Carson made the point that $12,000 of this figure covered the 
waitresses and he ceimeaiaed: as did many of the other witnesses, that 
the gratuities the waitresses receive figure largely in the pay picture. 

Sidney Smith is the present general manager of the Peter Pan 
Restaurants and he testified that there are now 11 units in Chicago 
and 11 in other cities. The present management inherited the union 
arrangement at the Elmwood Park unit and has continued to pay 
dues for 15 employees although 13 are no longer employed there. 
“That was revealed to me when one of your investigators came out,” 
Smith said. One of the 13 was deported ve the Government on Decem- 
ber 8, 1957, and jumped ship in Greece. 

Smith testified that he has never signed a contract with the union 
and none of the other units in Chicago has been unionized. A com- 
munication was received from the union in April 1958, after the 
<ommittee investigation started, requesting that the list of employees 
for whom dues were being paid fe tchacht up to date. 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if you are paying your em- 
ployees above or below union scale ? 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t know what the union scale is. I have 
never seen a union contract (p. 12657). 


Smith testified that he did not even know if there was a signed 
contract in existence covering the 15 employees; he never inquired 
about it and he never had any contact with representatives of local 
450. 

Accountant Gotsch testified that his examination of the books 
covering the Elmwood Park unit showed 34 employees, only 1 of 
whom was union. This employee is being paid scale but is not being 
compensated for the overtime he works in a 54-hour week. Of the 
remaining employees, three are being paid above scale and the re- 
mainder are all below scale. The yearly saving to the employer 
approximates $10,900. 


Mr. Kennepy. And no one ever approached you or dis- 
cussed with you whether you paid union wages ? 
Mr. Smirn. No, sir (p. 12666). 


Still another variation of Teitelbaum’s activities was placed in the 
committee record through the testimony of George Marienthal, who 
is the coowner of the London House and Mr. Kelly’s restaurant in 
Chicago. The London House has been in existence since 1945 and 
has approximately 100 employees and Mr. Kelly’s is 3 years old and 
about 30 work there. 
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When local 593 started to organize at the London House in 1949, 
Marienthal said, as a member of the restaurant association he took 
his troubles to Kiesau who told him about the voluntary fund. He 
started to make contributions to the fund but not long after a picket 
line appeared in front of the London House. 

Marienthal testified that he did not know what steps were taken by 
Teitelbaum but the picket line was removed before the end of the day. 


Sometime later I was requested to submit names of about 
40 employees, something around that, to Mr. Teitelbaum and 
found out that he had agreed to pay the dues on this number 
of employees (p. 12668). 

Marienthal picked 40 names at random and gave them to Teitel- 
baum who apparently paid the dues for “quite a few months.” Then, 
Marienthal asserted, the local 450 agents came to him and told him 
“they were tired of getting the runaround from Mr. Teitelbaum’s 
office” and wanted to know what he was going to do about it. 

Next came a request from Teitelbaum, Marienthal said, to pay the 
dues and Teitelbaum promised to reimburse him. Marienthal paid 
the dues “for a matter of a couple of months” and sent Teitelbaum 
“an itemized statement showing the amount of money that I had 
advanced to the unions that he had promised to reimburse me 
(p. 12669). 

When Teitelbaum failed to reimburse as promised, Marienthal de- 
clared, he notified the employees they were “officially enlisted” in the 
union and that “they would be paying their own union dues from that 


time on” (p. 12670). Marienthal said he might have increased sal- 
aries in some cases by reason of the situation “but I don’t think it was 
general.” He conceded that the deduction of dues actually meant a 
reduction in wages for the employees. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you continue to pay into the voluntary 
fund? 

Mr. Marrentuat. I don’t believe I did; no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you quit the voluntary fund? 

Mr. Marrentruat. I quit at that time because I did not 
feel that I needed any further labor counsel (p. 12670). 


Marienthal added that another reason he quit was because “I was 
not happy with the fact that I became a union house” (p. 12671). 
As for putting the employees into the union, Marienthal stated 
frankly, “They had no choice. I had nochoice” (p. 12673). 

Jay Adler, partner in Mickelberry’s Log Cabin Restaurant, told 
the committee that representatives of local 593 wanted to organize 
“the whole place” as far back as 1935 but that his partner, Mickel- 
berry, “wouldn’t put the girls in.” In 1936 an agreement was reached 
whereby all of the kitchen employees were put in the union but the 
waitresses were left out. The arrangement started out with “about 
10 or 12” and subsequently the number was raised to 19. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did the union ever make any approach to 
them ? 

Mr. Apter. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any wages or hours or conditions 
discussed ? 

Mr. Apter. Not that I know of (p. 12895). 
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The partnership footed the bill for the dues down through the 
years, Adler stated. His records disclosed that 4 of the 19 had 
left his employ in 1956 and 2 others had been gone since 1954. No 
contract was ever signed with the union. 


Mr. Kennepy. Was Mr. Blakely by there quite frequently ? 

Mr. Apter. I wouldn’t say quite frequently, and he comes 
in off and on. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he never discussed it with you him- 
self? 

Mr. Apuer. No (p. 12896). 


Accountant Gotsch testified that the restaurant has 77 employees, 
66 of whom are paid below scale and 11 above for a total annual sav- 
ing to the restaurant of $19,600. 


Senator Gotpwarter. Mr. Adler, have your employees ever 
asked for representation ? 

Mr. Apter. No, sir. 

Senator GotpwarTer. At any time, since this started in 
1936 ? ° 

Mr. Apter. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Have they ever since come to you and 
asked that they be represented by a union ? 

Mr. Avtrr. No, sir (p. 12900). 


George Hessberger, a former paratrooper who was wounded in 
action, came back from the service to join his parents in the opera- 
tion of Hessberger’s Restaurant which they had owned for 40 years. 
In December 1955, representatives of local 593 called on him and 
said they had “orders from some place downtown” to get two em- 
ployees into the union. They found out that all of the 22 employees 
were being paid above scale and asserted “it would not do any good 
to talk to the employees” but still demanded two names “that we 
should more or less take out of a hat” or “they would picket our 
place of business” (p. 12903). 

“We finally ce up with my mother joining and I joined,” Hess- 
berger stated. “I beheve I told them I thought it was blackmail, 
or words like that.” Hessberger stated further that “we have dropped 
the union” since the committee subpenaed him “and we have not had 
any trouble to date” (p. 12904). 

Julian Schwartz, owner of Julian’s Restaurant, was another who 
“inherited” the dues payment arrangement from a predecessor. He 
purchased the restaurant from Ashley U. Ricketts in 1955 and about 
4 or 5 months later discovered the payments were being made. 
Schwartz said the bookkeeper told him the arrangement had been 
made by Ricketts so he continued to go along with it, paying $77 
every 2 months. The figure at the time he testified was $56 be- 
cause “the union reduced it.” Two of the eight workers for whom 
dues were being paid were no longer employed by the restaurant when 
committee investigators examined the records, Schwartz testified. 


The Cuarrman. Did you ever sit down and negotiate a con- 
tract with the union ? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No, sir. 

The CxHatrman. Did they ever ask you to negotiate a 
contract ? 
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Mr. Scuwartz. No, sir. 
The Cuairman. Did you every sign a contract? 


Mr. Scuwartz. No; I never did. 
* 


* * * * 


Senator Cuurcu. So you have been paying, then, solely 
for the purpose of —— 
Mr. Scuwartz. Of maintaining peace (p. 12986). 


Accountant Gotsch testified that the difference between what 
Schwartz was paying his employees and the union scale was approx- 
imately $9,933 annually. 


Mr. Kennepy. The only thing they [the union] were in- 
terested in was the money they received ; is that right ? 
Mr. Scuwartz. Well, it seemed that way (p. 12984). 


Jack Kinner was another restaurant owner who was forced to 
comply with the dues arrangement made by the union with his 
predecessor. He said he was visited by Business Agent Cinegram of 
local 593 in 1948 and was told to continue to make the payments or 
he would be picketed. He paid dues for 8 of his 16 employees and 
his testimony also developed the fact that he actually put 3 cooks 
into local 593 who belonged to local 88. 


The Cuarrman. You felt if you did not continue this ar- 
rengoment you would be picketed and maybe put out of busi- 
ness ? 

Mr. Kryner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You are doing it under intimidation and 
coercion ¢ 

Mr. Krinner. Yes, sir (p. 12990). 


Kinner testified he did not know what the union scale was and 
Accountant Gotsch said it would cost Kinner approximately $13,300 
a year more if he did pay union scale. 


Mr. Kennepy. I would like to point out once again, Mr. 
Chairman, that all of these payments that are being made in 
this fashion, not only by this witness but by the previous 
witnesses, including Mr. Allgauer and witnesses yesterday 
and last week, are all illegal under section 302 of Taft- 
Hartley (p. 12991). 


The testimony of George Annes, owner of Johnny’s Steak House, 
rovided another variation of the general pattern. He was visited 
y Cinegram who demanded that all of his employees, “around 45 

or 50,” be placed in local 593 or the place would be “full of pickets.” 

Annes said he paid dues for 15 of the 45 because they refused to 
do so. “I did it to keep the help,” Annes said. The rest of the 
employees paid their own dues. 

Ten of the fifteen whose dues were paid by Annes received wages 
below union scale, Accountant Gotsch testified, and enforcement of 
the union scale for all of the employees would cost Annes $10,900 
more a@ year. 


Mr. Kennepy. And even on the others, where they are pay- 
ing dues, the union dues, themselves, a number of them are 
being paid below union scale; is that right ? 

Mr. Gorscu. That is right (p. 13000). 
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Jack A. DeMar, one of the partners in a concern which operates a 
string of hamburger shops in the Chicago area, testified that he was a 
victim of the picket line treatment in 1948. Ben Tompkins, a business 
agent for local 593, “asked me to sign up all the help that worked for 
me in three different locations.” 

DeMar said he told Tompkins, “Go sign them up yourself,” and 
Tompkins came back 2 days later and warned him that he would be 

icketed unless he signed up the help. The next day there were picket 
ines in front of the three establishments and “we were dead.” 


Mr. Kennepy. The picket line finished you ? 
Mr. DeMar. We didn’t have two customers from 7 in the 
morning until 2 in the afternoon (p. 13002). 


DeMar said he went to the union and made peace by signing up for 
three employees in two of the shops and four in the third. The names 
he gave the union were those of his partners and relatives who were 
working for him. The same arrangement continued as more shops 
were opened. There are now 12 shops and the payments to the union 
at the time DeMar testified were “between $500 and $600 a year” all 
told. 

DeMar testified that he didn’t try to secure any assistance from the 

rosecuting attorney or any other law enforcement officer because “I 
hese say that some did, and they did not get nothing out of it.” 


Senator Cuurcu. And they just went on paying the 
tribute ? 
Mr. DeMar. That is right (p. 13004). 


DeMar maintained that the union never discussed wages, hours or 
conditions of employment with him. He admitted that the waitresses 
only receive 50 cents an hour but insisted that they were guaranteed 
$70 a week if their hourly rate and their tips did not equal that figure. 

Accountant Gotsch testified that the 3 locations covered by the 
original agreement with the union would cost DeMar $27,100 annually 
if the union enforced the wage scale. Eight of the remaining shops 
owned by DeMar and his partners are nonunion, Gotsch said. 

A refreshing departure from the usual pattern was provided by 
the testimony of Arthur Eberhart, who purchased the Flanders Tea- 
room in 1956. This was another instance of an inherited arrange- 
ment, where the former owner paid the dues for the kitchen help 
while the waitresses paid their own dues direct to the union. 

Eberhart said he continued to pay on six employees to local 593 
until January 1957, and then he decided to quit and has refused to 
pay ever since. 

berhart told of one occasion where he got into an argument with 
a union official he did not identify. He said he was working in his 
kitchen one day because his morning baker failed to show up when 
this official walked in and demanded that he either join the Cooks 
Union or take off the white clothes he had donned. In fact, the 
official said he also would have to join the Bakers Union. 

“I told him I would wash windows, scrub floors, I would do any- 
thing I wanted to in my own restaurant, and for him to get out,” 
Eberhart declared (p. 13009). Then, said Eberhart, he tried to 
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reason with the union official by showing him the record of his re- 
ceipts, but this didn’t work and he was threatened with a picket line. 
“T told him to go ahead and get his pickets, that I would do some 
business then. That would give me good, free advertising that I 
wasn’t getting at the time,” Eberhart asserted. “He said he wasn’t 
oing to do it that way. I said if he broke my windows I would 
real his. I also said if he hurt my family or myself I would hurt 
him” (p. 13010). 
The situation, Eberhart said, eventually induced a heart attack, 
but he remained adamant about paying any more money to the union. 
“T could not see any reason to pay out to them, so I just quit. 
They have not bothered me, but I am plenty scared, and I am scared 
right now,” Eberhart declared (p. 13010). 


Mr. Kennepy. What sort of safeguard were you taking 
for your own life after you had this fight? 

Mr. Eseruart. Well, there is no place that you can go 
at any time for labor trouble. You have no friends. You 
are entirely on your own. And, as being on your own, you 
have to use whatever defensive methods you have got, and 
mine was a shotgun” (p. 13010). 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. You never paid any money after that? 

Mr. Esernart. I refused to pay one cent more. They asked 
me for money for their convention down in Miami this year, 
and I laughed at them (p- 13011). 


In connection with the testimony of Richard Jansen, manager of 
the Ivanhoe Restaurant, an affidavit by his father, Harold Jansen, 
was placed in the record. The affidavit said in part: 


Sometime in the 1940’s, I do not recall the year, two busi- 
ness agents from the miscellaneous local of the restaurant 
union came into the Ivanhoe and asked to speak to me and 
to my brother Ralph who was a partner at the time. 

They told us that we would have to put 10 employees in 
the miscellaneous category into the union. They did not talk 
to the employees to my knowledge. We agreed to comply. 
When we spoke to the miscellaneous employees they told us 
that they did not want to join the union. We told them we 
would pay the dues because we were afraid the employees 
would quit if they were forced to join the union. To the 
best of my recollection we also paid the initiation fees for 
10 men. 

The union business agents did not threaten us at this time 
but my brother and I realized that there might be trouble if 
we did not go along. I recall the union agents giving us 
application cards which we gave to the employees to sign. 
For many years the union collected dues on the original 10 
men although some of them had left our employ. 

In 1944, or thereabouts, a business representative of the 
checkroom attendants union came in and told us that we 
would have to put two employees in their union. I told the 
two girls in the checkroom they would have to join the union 
and they said they would quit first, which they did. When I 
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promised them I would pay their union dues they agreed to 
return. 

In 1958 this union merged with the miscellaneous local and 
we paid dues on a total of 17 employees, 15 miscellaneous 
employees and the 2 checkroom attendants. 

The only actual threats we received from the union was 
in 1952 when, on the eve of Mother’s Day, approximately 
tive union officials came into the restaurant with a copy of a 
union contract which we were in the process of negotiating 
and told us, “We will give you 5 minutes to sign this or we 
will pull out all of your employees on strike.” 

Because of the economic duress prior to a holiday when we 
had reservations booked for Mother’s Day, my brother Ralph 
signed the contract. The crafts represented were the bar- 
tenders, cooks, and waiters. I do not recall whether the mis- 
cellaneous category was represented at that time (p. 13013). 


Analysis of the records of the Ivanhoe Restaurant by committee 
accountants showed that all of the employees are being paid union 
scale and in many cases above scale. 

Richard Jansen said frankly that he “assumed” the payments 
were improper. 


Mr. Kennepy. Why did you continue to pay even if it 
was improper? 

Mr. Jansen. I think we preferred not to explore the conse- 
quences. I think the economic consequences of falling out 
of grace, let’s say, with the union is something that most 
business people are extremely sensitive about. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you were really over a barrel and had 
to pay the money because of that ? 

Mr. JANSEN. In so many words, yes (p. 13016). 


Jansen said the payments to the union stopped 10 days before the 
hearings. The 17 employees covered by the arrangement were raised 
by an amount equivalent to the dues and both they and the union were 
notified, he said, that thereafter the employees would pay their own 
dues directly to the business agent. 

John Lardino and his brotinee Danny, administrative director and 
business agent, respectively, of local 593, resigned from their positions 
just a few hours before their appearance as witnesses before the com- 
mittee. Like all the other union officials under fire in the Chicago 
restaurant situation they too invoked the fifth amendment and refused 
to answer any questions. 

Staff Investigator Mundie testified that his examination of the 
books and records of local 593 for 1955, 1956 and 1957—all prior rec- 
ords had been destroyed—show that John Lardino realized a total of 
more than $100,000 for those 3 years. He received $33,357.40 in 1955, 
$33,900 in 1956 and $33,920.50 in 1957. The 1957 figure was about $500 
more than was paid to James Blakely. 

Staff Investigator Duffy testified that he examined Lardino’s safe 
deposit box in the presence of Lardino and found he had $25,000 in 
cash and $25,000 in Government bonds. He also had $1,000 in his 
pocket. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us where the $25,000 in cash 
came from? 

Mr. Larprno. I decline to answer on the grounds my an- 
swer may tend to incriminate me (p. 13030). 


Blakely’s appearance before the committee was scheduled for the 
same day as the Lardino brothers, but his attorney informed the com- 
mittee that he had suffered a heart attack at his hotel and was unable 
to testify. 

Chairman McClellan told Blakely’s attorney that— 


the committee will have a continuing interest in him and 
in his testimony. We trust that you as counsel will keep 
in touch with the staff and keep us advised of the progress he 
makes toward recovery (p. 13094). 


In January 1959 the attorney appeared before the committee and 
stated that his client, Mr. Blakely, was still under a doctor’s care and 
too ill to testify. Upon a further check this explanation was accepted 
by the committee. 

It is interesting to note that virtually every restaurant owner who 
testified about the payment of dues to the various unions involved in- 
variably admitted that such payments were charged as a “business 
expense.” 

Various members of the committee, during the course of the hear- 
ings, a the opinion that certain of the witnesses were indulg- 
ing in frivolous use of the fifth amendment. The committee conse- 
quently recommended to the Senate that citations for contempt be is- 
sued in the cases of Teitelbaum, Accardo, Aiuppa, John and Danny 
Lardino, Cerone, Prio, DiVarco, Battagha, and Caifano. The con- 
tempts were voted by the Senate unanimously on August 18, 1958, 
and referred to the U.S. Attorney for the District of Columbia for 
presentation to a Federal grand jury. 

In the wake of the committee’s hearings Leonardi and Madia of 
local 450 resigned under pressure from the international union, bring- 
ing the total of resignations to six. 

Investigations were begun by a Federal grand jury in Chicago and 
by the Cook County grand jury. The Chicago Bar Association 
undertook an inquiry into the conduct of the attorneys who figured in 
the hearings. 

Police Commissioner Tim O’Connor doubled the size of the police 
department’s intelligence unit and placed it under the command of 
Lt. Daniel McCain, a lawyer and former special agent for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

The AFL-CIO ordered a cleanup by the international union and 
a special committee was designated by the international to take over 
not only the offending locals but all 11 locals comprising the Chicago 
Joint Council. 

The committee received a letter from Anthony J. Smith, president 
of the Chicago Restaurant Association, stating that he believed sub- 
stantial progress has been made in correcting abuses and that a series 
of meetings were being held to improve employer-employee relations 
in the restaurant industry. 
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Finpincs—Horet AND ResTAURANT EMPLOYEES AND BARTENDERS 
Union, Cutcaco AREA 


In the committee’s study of racketeer infiltration into legitimate 
business enterprises, no more compelling example can be found than 
the Chicago restaurant industry. The testimony is clear that key 
underworld figures in Chicago achieved influence in both the man- 
agement and labor segments of the Chicago restaurant industry. The 
committee finds, however, that while the union involved has moved 
at least partially to clean its own house, the only response from the 
industry has been to heap abuse on the committee for looking into 
the matter in the first place. 

The testimony adequately supports the committee’s findings that the 
Chicago Restaurant Association was guilty of improper conduct in its 
handling of labor relations for its members, and that it followed an 
undeviating policy of using its resources to defeat legitimate union- 
ization. 

The association, being dominated by operators who had no regard 
for the right of employees to select union representatives of their own 
choosing, forced restaurant owners and managers, sometimes willingly, 
sometimes unwillingly, to sign contracts organizing the captive em- 
ployees “from the top” in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
wholly improper practice was generally accepted by restaurateurs as 
being required of them if they were to stay in business. 

The record is conclusive that only 150 of its T00 members were 
partially or completely unionized, despite the fact that the member- 
ship represented 60 to 70 percent of the total volume of restaurant 
business in the Chicago area. The association made legal services 
available in labor matters to employers who paid into the so-called 
“voluntary fund” at the rate of $1 per month per employee. 

The committee finds, however, that a substantial portion of the 
more than $1,100,000 that went into this fund from 1951 through 1957 
was channeled into the hands of unprincipled and unscrupulous attor- 
neys known to have been associated scokeminnaiea and socially with 
the leaders of the crime syndicate. 

The record is clear that Abraham Teitelbaum, the $125,000-a-year 
labor counsel, and his successor, Anthony V. Champagne, used part 
of their retainers from the association for the employment of two 
underworld personages, Louis Romano and Sam English, at $18,000 
and $19,200 a year, respectively, as “labor experts” in the handling 
of association labor problems, despite the denial by association offi- 
cials that they knew anything about such arrangements. A 1951 
association letter to Teitelbaum rejecting his claim for reimbursement 
for $10,000 he said he gave to a political candidate for sheriff specified 
that Teitelbaum was expected to foot the bill for “labor experts” 
as well as “entertainment of union representatives and officials” and 
other expenses out of the money paid him annually. 

The preponderance of the evidence before the committee sustains 
the finding that the association looked upon the “voluntary fund” 
principally as a slush fund for the placating of racketeers and the 
purchase of labor peace. The committee places no credence in the 
assertions of the association’s leaders that they were completely igno- 
rant of the methods employed by Teitelbaum to effect “settlements” 
with the union’s officers and business agents. 
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Association officials clearly knew of Teitelbaum’s arrangement for 
paying a $500 bribe to a union official in the Nantucket Restaurant 
pee who had expected “nothing less than the price of a new 

Cadillac” but the association limited itself to a demand that Teitel- 
baum get the money back and took no further action. 

The best key to the reasoning of association officials is found in 
the conditions attached to the employment of both Teitelbaum and 
Champagne. Their tenure endured only as long as they were able 
to (1) prevent picketing of member restaurants in the first instance, 
or (2) secure rapid removal of a picket line once the union had 
resorted to this strategy. Teitelbaum, Al Capone’s personal attorney, 
lasted from “1938 or 1939” to 1953. He was through when he be- 
came persona non grata with crime syndicate chieftains. The com- 
mittee finds that it is more than mere coincidence that the association 
then turned to Champagne, whose standing with the syndicate was 
a matter of common knowledge. Champagne, too, ceased to be the 
association’s labor counsel when he incurred the ire of Tony Accardo, 
recognized boss of the syndicate. The committee cannot escape from 
the conclusion arising out of these and other facts developed in the 
evidence before it that the syndicate itself exerted pressure leading 
to the designation of the association’s labor attorneys 

Instead of serving as the rallying point of resistance to identifiable 

gangsters pursuing their policy of encroachment upon the industry, 
the C hicago Restaurant Association chose to make common cause with 
the enemy by functioning as a mere conduit for the appeasement of 
professional racketeers. There is nothing in the record before the 
committee remotely suggesting bona fide collective bargaining. 

George T. Drake, president of the Restaurant Association from 
1949 to 1954 and presently a member of the board, acknowledged he 
had continued to employ Teitelbaum and later Mr. Champagne, de- 
spite their close connections with the underworld. His lame excuse 
that he “went along with the board of directors” in this matter can 
hardly be considered by the committee as a responsible statement by 
a prominent employer. 

The committee finds that the mobster-dominated locals of the Hotel 
& Restaurant Employees Union in the Chicago area served only the 
purpose of giving a cloak of legitimacy to what was nothing more 
than a pure extortion racket. Judging from the testimony before the 
committee, the principal qualification for the position of business agent 
appears to have been a police record of sufficiently impressive length 
and a connection, real or implied, with the crime of homicide or other 
offenses synonymous with violence. 

The commiitee finds that these labor racketeers preyed upon res- 
taurant owners and employees alike, with the latter cast in the un- 
happy role of hopeless captives from the moment their membership 
became an accomplished fact, if they ever knew at all that they were 
inthe union. There is testimony that many never did learn that they 
had been put into the union, and there were still others who were 
aware of their affiliation but never did find out to which local they 
belonged. 

There is irrefutable testimony that the employees were never con- 
tacted by the union representatives about their wages or working 
conditions and were never told what benefits, if any, they derived 
from union membership. In a great many of the ‘cases ‘reviewed, 
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the committee found that the forced induction of the employees into 
the union was never accompanied by the formality of a contract. In 
those cases where a contract did exist, the terms of it were never 
brought to the attention of the membership. 

The union position is best summarized by one of the affidavits in- 
cluded in the record of the committee’s hearings. One restaurant 
owner had the employees vote by secret ballot on the question of 
whether they desired to be represented by the union. The poll was 
overwhelmingly against it but Danny Lardino, business agent for 
local 593 told the proprietor, “Line up the employees and tell them 
they’re in the union. You deduct the dues from their w ages. If any 
of them object, fire them, and we will furnish you help.” 

In the rare instances where the employees were approached, the 
tactics of the union business agents were geared to the theme of im- 
planting fear. The testimony shows that the employees of one res- 
taurant joined the union to protect the employer from being picketed 
on the one hand and because Leonardi had emphasized the possibility 
of “accidents” to employees or customers. 

The committee finds as an undisputed fact that restaurant oper- 
ators who dealt with the union representatives in the manner hereto- 
fore described profited from the arrangement to the extent of thou- 
sands of dollars annually because the union representatives, interested 
only in the sustained flow of dues payments into their hands, never 
made the slightest effort to enforce the prevailing minimum wage 
scale specified by the standard contract for the Chicago area. 

Granting that there is some merit to the contention raised by many 
of the restaurateurs who were witnesses before the committee that 
gratuities received by waiters and waitresses have an important bear- 
ing on the adequacy of their take-home pay, the committee submits 
that this is not an excusable defense for failure of the union to en- 
force its contracts but is, instead, a proper matter for negotiation in 
honest collective bargaining where contracts are valid “open cove- 
nants, openly arrived at.” 

Where the testimony contains admissions by some witnesses that 
there were no contracts and admissions by others of unfamiliarity with 
contract terms where the formality of the arrangement had been 
reduced to printed form, the predisposition to ignore the wage ques- 
tion is patently established. 

The committee already has commented on some of the evidence of 
looting of treasuries of racketeer -controlled locals of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Union. There is the added testimony by a 
former business agent that he padded the picket lines at the Nan- 
tucket Restaurant to show two more pickets than actually were on 
the line there, and that the $27 a day for the nonexistent pic kets “went 
downtown” to James Blakely and John Lardino for “special ex- 
penses.” When the committee sought to inquire about these “ex- 
penses,” Lardino invoked the fifth amendment and Blakely became 
“too ill to appear” for questioning. The committee record does re- 
flect that these “special expenses” were distinct from the more than 
$33,000 a year in salaries and expenses paid to Blakely and Lardino 
from 1955 through 1957. 

The committee finds that Tony Accardo, reputed present boss of 
the Capone syndicate, had income of almost $43,000 in 1956 from 
Premium Beer Sales, Inc., and that Gussie Alex, former bodyguard 
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of Jake “Greasy Thumb” Guzik, refused to discuss his $12,000-a-year 
income from the Blatz Brewing Co. 

Because of the feeling by the committee that many of those who in- 
voked the fifth amendment during this hearing did so frivolously, it 
recommended to the U.S. Senate contempt citations against 13 in- 
dividuals, which were adopted and sent to the U.S. Department of 
Justice for action. As mentioned above, the committee notes that the 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bartenders Union had dismissed 
the officials who appeared before the committee and invoked the fifth 
amendment in compliance with the AFL-CIO ethical practices code. 
It is hoped that the union is embarking on a program of complete 
cleanup of the Chicago situation. 

Robert Greenfield and attorney appeared before the committee and 
testified concerning his connections with the Federated Liquor Dealers 
and his associations with gangsters Weinberg, Labriola, and others. 
His conflicting testimony and his whole relationship with Weinberg 
and the others shows he acted in a highly unethical manner. 

The committee continues to await with interest the action of the 
Chicago bar, which is reviewing the testimony of the attorneys, 
Abraham Teitelbaum and Anthony Champagne, who invoked the 
fifth amendment before the committee. In the committee’s opinion, 
such a plea by a lawyer is not in any way commensurate with the 
ethical obligations of the legal profession. 


Overatt Suppty Inpustry, Derrorr AREA 


As a direct followup to the committee’s study of the gangsters who 


attended the meeting at Apalachin, N.Y. on November 14, 1957, the 
committee made specific studies into hoodlum infiltration of business 
and labor unions in Detroit and Chicago. The Detroit phase of the 
inquiry covered the activities of certain business agents of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters in conjunction with the solicita- 
tion of business for an overall supply company backed by racketeer 
money and muscle. 

The company in question was the Star Coverall Supply. Co. which 
began operations in October of 1952. One of the principal owners 
of the company is Vincent H. Meli, the son of Angelo Meli, a notorious 
prohibition era hoodlum, and the son-in-law of Santo Perrone, an ex- 
convict Detroit racketeer. The other owner is Joseph Lehr, who prior 
to going into business with Meli worked for the Klean Linen Co., 
owned by Louis Ricciardi, long a top figure in the Detroit under- 
world. Ricciardi folded the operations in the Klean Linen Co. after 
his appearance before the Kefauver committee. 

Vincent Meli invested $7,500 in the Star Coverall Supply Co., $6,000 
of which he obtained from his father-in-law, Santo Perrone, and $1,500 
from Anthony Tocco, who was the timekeeper at the Detroit Stove 
Co. (It should be noted that Santo Perrone was hired for many years 
by the Detroit Stove Co. to oP unions out of that plant. This ac- 
tivity of Perrone’s was covered extensively by the Kefauver com- 
mittee. ) 

Vincent Meli also testified that he later loaned $18,500 to the Star 
Coverall Supply Co. and that he borrowed $9,500 of this from his 
brother-in-law Baaating Orlando, who was convicted with his father- 
in-law Santo Perrone on charges of molesting workingmen and sen- 
tenced to prison with him. On the union side, the principals who 
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operated on behalf of the Star Coverall Supply Co. were Herman 
Kierdorf and Edward Petroff. Herman Kierdorf was an ex-convict 
who, through the efforts of Teamster President James R. Hoffa, was 
paroled from the Ohio State Penitentiary in 1948 to assume a posi- 
tion as business agent for joint council 43 in Detroit, Mich. It was 
in acting for this joint council that Kierdorf put pressure on auto- 
mobile dealers in the Detroit, Mich., area to take the services of the 
Star Coverall Supply Co. ; 

By way of explanation it should be noted that most automobile 
dealers maintain service departments which employ mechanics. 
These mechanics in turn wear overalls which in most cases are pro- 
vided for them by an overall supply company. The overall supply 
company on getting the account of a certain dealer will send a a 
resentative to the Shop to measure the men. The overall supply 
company then purchases overalls, usually puts on a patch or some 
other identifying marker for the automobile dealer re then supplies 
the men with these overalls which it exchanges at regular intervals 
for clean overalls. The laundering of the dirty overalls is also done 
by the overall supply company. The initial purchase of overalls for 
a& new account may cost the overall supply company as much as 
$50,000. The statistics of the industry indicate that the company 
does not start making money until the overalls have been worn for 
6 months. Therefore, it is imperative for the overall supply company 
to maintain the account for at least that length of time. 

In Detroit the overall supply business is highly competitive, with a 
number of companies active in the field. It was with some surprise, 
therefore, that the overall supply companies in Detroit heard that the 
Star Coverall Supply Co. was starting to do business in October of 
1952. There were already so many companies in this field that it was 
felt a new company would have scant chance for success. The Star 
Coverall Co., however, grew at a rapid rate. Some insight into the 
reasons for this was provided the committee by Irvin Paul Miller, 
owner of the New Method Laundry in Detroit, Mich. 

In 1952, Miller was approached by Vincent Meli, who told him 
that he was going to start a coverall supply business. He wanted to 
rent a vacant building adjacent to the New Method Laundry and 
wanted the New Method Laundry to wash the overalls for the new 
company, since it did not havea plant. Miller said an arrangement 
between himself and Meli was quickly arranged and a meeting was 
set up to have a final discussion of the prices the New Method fan 
dry would charge to the Star Coverall Supply Co. It was at this 
point that Joseph Lehr entered the picture. At this meeting Miller 
said he asked Meli and Lehr why they were starting a coveral] busi- 
ness when the competition was so keen. “At that time they told me 
that they weren’t worried about competition because they had enough 
backing that they could get all the coverall business they needed.” 


Mr. Kennepy. What do you mean enough backing? 
What was meant by that? Will you explain it? 

Mr. Miter. Well, at that time he said it was pressure, 
they would put pressure on stops and they would take them 
over (p. 13127). 


He said at that time it was indicated to him that the pressure 
would come from Angelo Meli and two other top Detroit gangsters, 
Scarface Joe Bommarito and Pete Licavoli. Miller said on one occa- 
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sion he was introduced to all three of the men in the office of the Star 
Coverall Supply Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why would these people be able to take 
over stops and get business for this new company ? 

Mr. Miuxer. Well, I imagine with their underworld back- 
ground, that a lot of small businessmen and gas stations and 
garages would be afraid to give them an argument. A lot of 
people like to live on (p. 13128). 


Miller said that Lehr also indicated that he had influence with the 
Teamsters Union. 

This is the background of the four men who, according to the testi- 
mony, either had a financial interest or were behind the operations 
of the Star Coverall Supply Co. : 

Angelo Meli was born in Sicily in 1897. He came to the United 
States in 1913 and was naturalized in 1929. He has an extensive 
police record going back to 1919. He was arrested three times for 
murder, once for kidnaping, three times for carrying concealed weap- 
ons. He was only convicted once, however, and that was for carrying 
a concealed weapon in 1920. 

In 1930 he was head of the Capital Coal Co. and it came to the 
attention of the police that this firm was being used as a “drop” for 
machineguns and rifles sent to Detroit criminals by New York gang- 
sters. Meli’s automobile was found to have machinegun emplace- 
ments in it at that time. 

Meli was associated in the operation of the Whip Cafe, in Detroit, 
a center of gambling, and was a partner in the Chalet gambling den 
in Detroit during the 1930’s. Among his partners in this venture was 
Louis Ricciardi, mentioned above as a former owner of the Klean 
Linen Co. Ricciardi, himself, had been arrested five times for nrarder. 

Other interests of Angelo Meli included the J. & J.. Novelty Co., 
which is a jukebox distribution operation; the Daller Dry Cleaners 
and the Bilvin Distributing Co. In this latter enterprise he was a 
partner of William Bufalino, the president of Teamsters Local 985, 
in Detroit, Mich. 

Other Meli interests included the Flint Cold Storage Co., the Fed- 
re Auto Supply Co., the Club Royale, and the J. & R. Amusement 

0. 

Meli also obtains considerable income from real estate and owns a 
large farm in Marine City, Mich. 

Scarface Joe Bommarito was born in St. Louis, Mo. in 1903. He 
was reputed to have been the trigger man in a number of gang slay- 
ings in the Detroit area. He was arrested and tried for the murder 
of a local commentator in Detroit named Jerry Buckley, who was 
shot and killed in 1927, following an exposé of political and criminal 
tieups in that city. Bommarito and two others were acquitted after 
a long trial. 

Bommarito was also a prime suspect in the shooting of Detroit po- 
lice inspector Henry Garvin, who was the head of the bomb squad 
of the Detroit Police Department. 

Bommarito was also reported to have an interest in the Michigan 
Mutual Distributing Co., an interest in the G. & S. Service Co. and a 
partnership with Peter Licavoli in the Apache Building Corp. 
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Peter Licavoli was born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1902. He maintains 
two residences—one in Grosse Pointe, Mich., and the other in Tucson, 
Ariz. His wife is the former Grace Bommarito, the sister of Scarface 
Joe Bommarito. He has an extensive police record dating back to 
1922, involving arrests for armed robbery, violation of the Volstead 
Act, kidnaping, carrying concealed weapons, murder, extortion and 
assault and battery. 

Just prior to this hearing Licavoli was sentenced to 214 years in the 
Federit Peniteutiary for violation of the income tax laws. 

Licavoli has long been associated with the numbers racket in De- 
troit and during prohibition was active in the running of whisky 
from Canada into the United States. He amassed a fortune and has 
a number of business interests which include the Grace Ranch in 
Tucson, Ariz., the Casa Catalina Motel in Tucson, the Tucson Print- 
ing Co., the Apache Building Corp., and the Machine Tray Pak Corp. 
He and Scarface Joe Bommarito own two apartment buildings in 
Detroit—the Emerson Apartments and the Longfellow Apartments. 

Santo Perrone was born in Sicily in 1885. He came to the United 
States in 1915 and was naturalized in 1924. On his arrival in the 
United States he went to work for the Detroit Stove Works as a core- 
maker, along with his brother, J — Perrone. During the ensuing 
15 years he and his brother were alleged to have smuggled numerous 
aliens across the Detroit River and have gotten them jobs at the 
stove works. 

Perrone had been arrested a number of times. He was convicted 
of violation of the National Prohibition Act and received a 6-month 
jail sentence. In 1951, together with his son-in-law Augustino Or- 
lando, he was arrested for conspiracy to interfere with the formation 
of a labor organization and fined $1,000 and given 2 years’ probation. 
In 1942, Santo Perrone, together with his brothers Jasper and 
Matthew Perrone, were arrested for violation of the Federal Fire- 
arms Act. There was a fire in the lockers of the Detroit Stove Works 
and firemen discovered 3 loaded pistols and 25 feet of dynamite fuse 
in the locker which belonged to the Perrone brothers. 

Perrone was active as a strikebreaker at the Detroit Stove Works 
and was eventually awarded the salvage contract for that company, 
the net earnings from which amounted to as high as $5,000 per 
month. 

In testimony before the Kefauver committee it was established that 
Santo Perrone was engaged in union-busting activities for the Briggs 
Manufacturing Co., in return for which the company awarded a 
lucrative scrap contract to another of his sons-in-law, Carl Renda. 

Ben Harold, general manager of the Central Overall Supply Co. 
said that after the Star Coverall Supply Co. started, his firm lost a 
number of accounts tothem. The records of the Central Overall Sup- 
ply Co. indicated that a total of 75 accounts, with a value of $78,000 a 
year were lost by that company to Star Coverall. Harold said that two 
theories he had about the loss of the business were (1) pressure from 
gangsters behind the Star Coverall Supply Co., and (2) pressure b 
officials of the Teamsters Union, and particularly Herman Kierdorf. 

Malcolm Yerkes, owner of the Arrow Overall Supply Co., said he 
was called one day in 1957 and asked to send a representative to the 
Gib Bergstrom Pontiac Co. The mechanics employed by this company 
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had been obtaining their overalls from Star Coverall but Yerkes said 
he was told they were dissatisfied with this service and wanted to 
switch to Arrow Overall Co. When his man got down to the Gib 
Bergstrom Pontiac Co., however, he found that Herman Kierdorf, the 
business agent of Joint Council 43, had appeared at the Pontiac 
dealership and told the men not to shift from Star Coverall. Yerkes 
said he called Kierdorf and asked him to desist from interfering with 
his business. He said that “Kierdorf informed me that he was a very 
close friend of Angelo Meli and he was going to do everything possible 
to help him.” Yerkes said he wrote a letter to Isaac Litwak, the presi- 
dent of Teamsters Local 285, with whom Yerkes’ company has con- 
tracts. He informed him of the situation with Kierdorf and Star 
Coverall. Yerkes’ letter also contained these paragraphs: 


In addition to the above, the writer has been told on more 
than one occasion by another dealer that Star Coverall has 
convinced him that they have kept the union out of his estab- 
lishment and if ever he dispensed with their service they 
would be unionized. In this case, the men in the garage have 
indicated a preference for our service many times. 

The writer has also been informed through an authentic 
source that certain organized dealerships have been told that 
if Star could have the overall business, the union would take 
this into consideration during negotiations on a new con- 
tract (p. 13143). 


He said that Litwak was very upset about what Kierdorf was doing 
and suggested that Yerkes wire James R. Hoffa. Litwak, in fact, 
helped Yerkes word the wire which asked Hoffa to restrain Kierdorf 
from acting in behalf of Star Coverall. The wire was sent on October 
17, 1957, but Yerkes never received an answer from it. 

It is interesting to note that Kierdorf’s activities on behalf of Star 
Coverall, with relation to the Gib Bergstrom Pontiac Co., took place 
only a few days after he appeared before the committee in 1957. 
(Kierdorf was convicted in 1932 of impersonating a Government offi- 
cer and received a 16 months’ sentence at the US. Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kans. In 1942, he was convicted of armed robbery in 
Ohio and sentenced from 10 to 25 years in the Ohio State Penitentiary 
at Columbus, Ohio. He was paroled on October 2, 1948, when he 
went to work for the Teamsters Union in Detroit.) 

Yerkes said that he heard of Kierdorf’s activities in a number 
of other instances. He said, for instance, he had talked to Dick 
Haigh, a Pontiac dealer who is now out of business— 


and he informed me on two occasions and also told substan- 
tially the same thing to one of my representatives that Star 
Coverall were keeping the union out of his establishment, and 
he would like to give me the business, and the men favored us, 
but he would prefer under the circumstances—or he thought 
under the circumstances—it would be very unwise for him to 
make a change (p. 13146). 


Yerkes said he had heard that the Bill Root Chevrolet Co. had 
had an extensive strike. He said that Root told him that the Star 
Coverall Co. had told him they could straighten out his strike if he 
would give his coverall business to Star Coverall. 
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Joseph Warren, an automobile mechanic, was the chief steward of 
local 376 of the Teamsters Union in the Gib Bergstrom Pontiac Co. 
He said that the Gib Bergstrom Pontiac Co. was a successor to the 
Chief Pontiac Co. at the same location in Detroit. In December of 
1955, while it was known as the Chief Pontiac Co., a union repre- 
sentation election at the firm was won by the Teamsters Union Local 
376. Warren was named shop steward at that time. The union at- 
tempted to get the Chief Pontiac Co. and its owner Frank McLaugh- 
lin to sign a contract, without success. After 15 minutes of fruitless 
negotiations, the Teamsters Union decided to picket the Chief Pon- 
tiac Co. After 2 days of picketing, Warren said that Edward 
Petroff, the president of local 376, was contacted by Joe Lehr of the 
Star Coverall Co. and a business agent of the Restaurant Workers 
Union. A luncheon was held between Petroff, Lehr, and Herman 
Kierdorf, at which time Lehr said he would intercede with Frank 
McLaughlin to see that a contract was signed. Warren said the men 
were told to go back to work without being consulted as to whether 
they wished to or not. What McLaughlin did sign, however, proved 


to be not a contract, but merely a recognition agreement which had no 
provisions for improvements in wages, hours, or conditions, other 
than a health and welfare clause. 


Mr. Kennepy. Was it what you wanted when you went 
out on strike? 

Mr. Warren. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it what you were after ? 


Mr. Warren. No, sir; it wasn’t. 

Mr. KenNepy. Why was this recognition agreement signed 
instead of a contract ? 

Mr. Warren. Well, it seems that was all we asked for. 

Mr. Kennepy. Weren’t you asking for more? 

Mr. Warren. The men wanted more, but Mr. Petroff 
thought they should not push too hard at that particular 
time—he said—and we settled for that, with the 60-day re- 
opening clause (pp. 13150-13151). 


Before the reopening clause could be put into effect, however, Mc- 
Laughlin sold the company to Gib Bergstrom. It should be noted 
that while McLaughlin owned the company the men received their 
overalls from the Star Coverall Supply Co. This service continued 
when Gib Bergstrom took over the company. There was considerable 
dissension among the men as to the quality of Star service. Finally, 
an election was conducted among the men to see if they wanted to 
stay with Star or change the service; 13 men voted for Arrow Overall, 
1 for Star, and 6 said they had no preference. However, as the men 
began to make arrangements to change over to Arrow, Joe Lehr and 
Herman Kierdorf appeared at the plant. Kierdorf asked the men 
to stay with Star. Warren said that he did not see why it was any 
of Kierdorf’s concern, “one way or the other, because he was sup- 
posed to be representing the men and not the laundry company. In 
fact, it seemed to me that if he was going to show preference he 
should want us to get the most for our money, being one of our busi- 
ness agents.” Warren said the men definitely would not have stayed 
with Star had it not been for Kierdorf’s interference. (It should 
be pointed out here that there could be no question of Kierdorf acting 
for Star, and against Arrow, because one was a union firm and the 
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other was nonunion. Both Star and Arrow have contracts with local 
285 of the Teamsters Union.) 

In an affidavit, Frank McLaughlin confirmed that he had been con- 
tacted by Lehr in regard to the contract in 1957 and that he had been 
told by Lehr that the strike could be settled if the Chief Pontiac 
Co. would merely sign a recognition agreement. 

The activities of Star Coverall and the Teamsters Union were fur- 
ther described in relation to another automobile dealership in Detroit, 
the Jefferson Chevrolet Co. Allen Rosenberg, a partner in the Auto 
City Coverall Supply Co., which was formed in 1952, had since its 
inception had the account of the Jefferson Chevrolet Co. Sometime 
in 1956, Rosenberg had a discussion with Ray Tessmer, the owner 
of the Jefferson Chevrolet Co., who told him he was going to have to 
take the coverall business away from him and give it to another 
company. Rosenberg said that Tessmer was very reluctant and 
very unhappy that he had to make the change. He said that Tess- 
mer was very nervous and told him that he was in some kind of 
trouble. Rosenberg said he checked around and found that the union 
was attempting to organize Mr. Tessmer’s company. Tessmer told 
Rosenberg that he had “met somebody who saald help him out.” 

Rosenberg found that. the only troubles Mr. Tessmer was having 
at that time related to the union. Rosenberg also said that Tessmer 
indicated that if he did not make a change in the coverall business 
there would be no account there to service at all. 

Indication of Mr. Tessmer’s problems and a behind-the-scenes look 
at the entire Detroit overall operation were provided to the commit- 
tee by Mrs. Nancy Dawson, a pretty 33-year-old mother of four, who 
operates at Dawson Industrial Laundry in Detroit. Mrs. Dawson 
appeared before the committee after twice being threatened by anony- 
mous parties who cautioned her not to testify before the committee. 
In one phone call 3 weeks before the hearings, she was told to “keep 
her mouth shut and all would be all right.” Fifteen days before the 
hearings she received another threat, this time specifically warning 
her not to talk any further with committee investigator Pierre 
ed who was referred to by the anonymous caller as “that little 

ago.” 

~ Dawson said that the first she heard of the Star Coverall 
Supply Co. was in September 1957. She was contacted by one of her 
accounts, the Ralph Ellsworth Ford Co. in Garden City, Mich. Mr. 
Ellsworth, Jr., said he was going to change his service from Mrs. 
Dawson’s company to the Star Coverall. “He said certain—I believe 
he used the word—‘pressures,’ or business things, had come up and he 
was going to be forced to change the account.” Mrs. Dawson said 
that she sent a telegram to the Star Coverall Supply Co. stating that 
she would sue them if “any action taken on your part ‘causes’ a 
breach of such contract by Ralph Ellsworth Ford, Inc.” Mrs. Daw- 
son said that early in October she contacted Mr. Dawson Taylor, 
whose Chevrolet agency she also serviced. Mrs. Dawson said that 
Dawson Taylor told her he had been contacted by Herman Kierdorf, 
exconvict organizer for Joint Council 43 of the Teamsters in Detroit, 
Mich. Taylor said that Kierdorf suggested that the overall business 
for his Chevrolet store be moved to the Star Coverall Co. 
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Mrs. Dawson said that she knew that the Star Coverall Co. was 
owned by Vincent Meli, the son of Angelo Meli, a notorious Detroit 
area hoodlum figure. She said that she was concerned about the 
inroads being made on her business by Star Coverall, and she con- 
tacted a friend of hers whom she also knew to be a friend of Angelo 
Meli. Soon after this contact was made, Mrs. Dawson said, she got 
a phone call from Joe Lehr, one of the owners of the Star Coverall 
Co. She said she met Mr. Lehr for lunch and Lehr told her that he 
was going to go through with his plans and take the account of the 
Ellsworth Ford Co. He said that somebody had interceded with 
him with regard to this account, and he could not back out at the 

resent time. During the conversation Lehr also said that Angelo 

feli had done a great deal for the Star Coverall Co., and further 
went on to say that he was a good friend of Herman Kierdorf, whom 
he referred to as “Doc.” Lehr had a card with Kierdorf’s name on it 
and suggested that Mrs. Dawson also talk to Kierdorf, who he said 
could be of some help to her. Mrs. Dawson said she refused to meet 
with Kierdorf. 

Mrs. Dawson said a few days later she received a call from Lehr, 
who again told her he was going to take the Ellsworth Ford account, 
but he would make up the business to her in some other way. Mrs. 
Dawson said that she went in to have a discussion with Dawson 
Taylor, who again repeated the conversation he had had with Her- 
man Kierdorf. Taylor then told Mrs. Dawson he was going to give 
her the account, but the general manager of the company, Clifford 
pats insisted on telephoning Joe y Poe before giving her the 

usiness. 


Mrs. Dawson. Then he said, “Mr. Lehr would like to 
speak to you, Mrs. Dawson,” and he gave me the telephone. 
Do you want me to go into that conversation ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Just briefly, if you would. 

Mrs. Dawson. Mr. Lehr said, “I just fixed it up for you; 
Mr. Knight is going to give you that account.” 

He said, “You see, I am going to make it even with you” 
or something like that, “for the Ellsworth account.” 

I said, “No, I am sorry, Joe, that just does not hold water 
with me, because I have known the Taylors a long, long 
time, and Dawson always promised me that if he ever made a 
change, he would give me the account.” 

That was the end of the conversation and they did give 
me the account at that time (p. 13216). 


Mrs. Dawson said she subsequently talked to Mr. Rabitte, the sales 
manager of the Domestic Linen Co. which had previously handled 
the business at the Dawson Chevrolet Co. Rabitte said he was mad 
at her for taking the account of the Dawson Taylor Chevrolet Co., 
and said that he had understood that Star was going to get the ac- 
count. Mrs. Dawson quoted Rabitte as saying, We bone that Star 
was going to take the account, that they were going to do that the 
same way they took the Ellsworth account from you.” 


T said, “What do you mean?” 
He didn’t go completely into an explanation, but he said, 
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“Well, we could stop Mr. Kierdorf,” and I said, “How? 
And if you wanted to help me, why didn’t you stop what was 
going on at Ellsworth?” 

He laughed and said, “Well, Mr. Kierdorf isn’t the big- 
gest person in the Teamsters” (p. 13216). 


Mrs. Dawson said that some weeks after the Dawson Taylor inci- 
dent she received a phone call from, and then met, Joe Lehr. Lehr 
then took her to the Jefferson Chevrolet Co., owned by the aforemen- 
tioned Mr. Tessmer. Mrs. Dawson said that she had known Tessmer 
for some years and that Lehr had never met him. Mrs, Dawson said 
there was first a casual conversation following which they went into 
Tessmer’s office. 


Mrs. Dawson. The two of them were talking. I did not 
hear all of the conversation, but Mr. Lehr said, “Ernie con- 
tacted me and told me that I should talk to you”; and he 
made some reference to some problem which was unidentified 
at that point. But then Mr. Tessmer reached over on his 
desk and took a telegram and turned it around and showed 
it to Mr. Lehr. All I could tell you about the telegram was 
that it was signed by Mr. Petroff. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, that is the telegram that we 
introduced yesterday, the telegram from the union saying 
that they were going to organize Mr. Tessmer’s company. 

Mr. Lehr, when he came in, said “Ernie Grissom called,” 
is that right? 

Mr. Dawson, Well, he said “Ernie contacted you. I am 
Joe Lehr.” 

Then he mentioned another Chevrolet dealer and said 
something about—I don’t know whether he used the word 
“intercede,” but that was the substance of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he indicate to him that he thought that 
he, Lehr, could help him out in this matter ? 

Mrs. Dawson. Well, more or less. He said that he thought 
he could straighten it out. Mr. Tessmer was extremely 
angry over what happened, and I really don’t know what 
happened (p. 13217). 


Lehr went on to tell Tessmer that “Doc” was worried. 


He told Mr. Tessmer he would have to cooperate, that they 
would do everything they could to help him, but they did not 
want this account to go to another union, and if he did not 
cooperate in some way it was very likely the employees 
would petition in another union (p. 13218). 


Mrs. Dawson said that Lehr made this statement after mention- 

ing the fact the Teamsters were interested in Tessmer’s employees. 

n the early part of January Mrs. Dawson and Lehr paid another 
visit to Tessmer. 


Mrs. Dawson. Well, to open the conversation I think Mr. 
Lehr asked Mr. Tessmer if he had any more difficulty with 
the men in the shop or any more upsetness or anything like 
that, and as I remember it Mr. Tessmer said some small inci- 
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dent that they had been able to handle and so on, and then he 
made a reference to “Doc,” whom I told you he was referred 
to before, this is Mr. Kierdorf. He said that he wanted Mr. 
Tessmer to do him a favor, and he said he wanted him to give 
me his overall business, and I think Mr. Tessmer was a little 
surprised that Mr. Lehr had asked me that I have the busi- 
ness rather than his own SPenGRRT 

He explained that the man who presently was serving the 
account had been a former friend of his, or that they had 
operated in the same building, and I just am not too clear on 
that detail or that portion of it, but that he really didn’t 
feel that he could take the account. He also mentioned that 
“Doc” had told him at the time that he should get something 
out of his favors, so to speak, and he had interceded for the 
automobile dealers with the union, and some of the favors 
en m had done for these people were worth upward of 

10,000. 

He said he had never really taken advantage of it but all he 
was asking was that the coverall business be turned over to 
me (p. 13219). 


Mrs. Dawson said that about 5 weeks later when she had not heard 
from Tessmer she called Mr. Tessmer about the business. She said 
that Tessmer was quite surprised to hear from her. Tessmer told her 
that Mr. Lehr had been there the day before “with another gentleman 
and we have already contracted to give them our coverall business.” 
She identified the company as the Michigan Industrial Laundry, 
owned by Lou and Moe Dalitz, the latter being a prominent Las 
Vegas and Havana gambling figure. 

Mrs. Dawson related still another experience with Mr. Lehr involv- 
ing another automobile dealership. She said that Lehr called Bill 
Root, owner of the Bill Root Chevrolet Co. in Farmington, Mich., 
concerning giving the overall business to Mrs. Dawson. From con- 
versations between Lehr and the general manager of the Root Co., 
Mrs. Dawson ascertained that Lehr had been successful in having a 
= line removed from in front of Mr. Root’s establishment. There 

ad been a strike at the Bill Root Chevrolet Co. from approximately 
July to December of 1957. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did he say how much it had saved the Bill 
Root Co., his removing the picket line? 

Mrs. Dawson. Well, there were several references at dif- 
ferent times to the fact that there was a great deal of money 
involved, but I couldn’t specifically make the statement that 
he said it at that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. But the figures that were mentioned were 
between $10,000 and $15,000 ; is that right? 

Mrs. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, did Mr. Lehr indicate how he was 
able to get these picket lines removed ? 

Mrs. Dawson. Only through his friendship with Mr, Kier- 
dorf, ws he never mentioned anything else to me (p. 
13221). 
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Mrs. Dawson said that in another conversation with Joe Lehr he 
mentioned that when James R. Hoffa was “off the pan” he would 
see to it that Star Coverall “would have all the uniform business with 
all of the trucking companies of Detroit.” Lehr also spoke about 
getting all the auto dealerships and the fact that “if the people 
didn’t cooperate they could delay shipment and supplies and things 
like that.” Mrs. Dawson said Lehr was referring to the Teamsters 
Union. Mr. Tessmer said that he had done business with Mr. Rosen- 
berg and that he had switched to the Michigan Industrial Laundry. 
He said the reason for the switch was because “I got a better price 
and a better deal.” He denied the union difficulties had played any 
aot in the transaction but later in his testimony conceded, “I was 

aving a little union trouble. They were trying to organize my 
men but I never belonged to no union.” Tessmer also said that he 
happened to have lunch with Joe Lehr, Herman Kierdorf, and Ed- 
ward Petroff, another Teamster officila involved in the organization 
of automobile dealers. Tessmer also conceded that Joe Lehr had 
been sent to him by Ernie Grissom, a Chevrolet dealer in Mount 
Clemens, Mich., who told him “that Lehr had some friends among 
the union.” Tessmer insisted, however, that he did not remember 
whether or not Grissom had sent Lehr to him the very day he had 
received the telegram from the union demanding recognition. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Lehr ultimately brought the Michi- 
gan Industrial Laundry back, is that right, a representa- 
tive of the Michigan Industrial Laundry ? 

Mr. Tressmer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is the same Mr. Lehr who had been 
described to you as the individual who could settle your labor 
difficulties ? 

Mr. Trssmer. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. What in the world did he have to do with 
where you sent your laundry? 

Mr. Trssmer. Nothing. 

The CHatrman. It seems like he took a lot of interest in it. 

Mr. Tressmer. Well, he wanted to get the business for his 
friends is about all I can see. 

The Cuarrman. He would settle all of your labor troubles 
if you would look after his friends for him. Well, that is 
what it adds up to; isn’t it? 

Mr. Tressmer. Well, if that is how it adds up. 

The Cuarrman. Can you add it up to a different answer ? 

Mr. Tessmer. No (p. 13169). 


Tessmer said he had had no further trouble with the union after 
the initial approach by Eddie Petroff and at the time of the hearing 
he said he still did not have a contract with the Teamsters Union. 

Dawson Taylor, owner of the Dawson Taylor Chevrolet Co., testi- 
fied that in May of 1957 he purchased the franchise of the Don Homer 
Chevrolet'Co. A month later he received notice from the Teamsters 
Union that they represented his employees and on June 5 a picket 
line was placed in front of his company. Taylor said when he was 
slow in settling the strike the union put picket lines in front of an 
automobile agency owned by his brother, Hanley Taylor, although 
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this company had no corporate or other relationship with the Dawson 
Taylor Chevrolet Co. ‘Two other stores owned by Hanley Taylor 
were also subsequently picketed, despite the fact that all of the em- 
ployees working for Hanley Taylor belonged to a voluntary associa- 
tion and had already voted not to join the ‘Teamsters. In fact, Hanley 
Taylor testified that while the ‘feamsters picketed his stores, they 
made absolutely no effort to organize his employees. 

After the pickets had been on his store for some 3 weeks, Hanley 
Taylor was approached by a man he had known many years, named 
Robert Fawkes. Fawkes was an employee of the Detroit office of 
Labor Relations Associates of Chicago, Inc., the labor-management 
consultant firm headed by Nathan W. Shefferman. The head of 
Shefferman’s Detroit operation was George Kamenow. (Both Shef- 
ferman and Kamenow appeared at previous hearings of the committee 
and invoked the fifth amendment.) Fawkes told Hanley Taylor he 
could take care of the situation and made a telephone call from 
Taylor’s office and talked to a “George.” After Fawkes left, Taylor 
consulted his attorney who advised him to have nothing to do with 
Fawkes. The attorney, in fact, predicted that the operations of 
Kamenow would sometime come to the attention of the Senate Select 
Committee, a prediction which proved highly accurate. Finally, 
after threatening to sue James kK Hoffa, the strike was settled in 
July of 1957. 

Dawson Taylor testified that in October of 1957 Herman Kierdorf 
came to his office and suggested Taylor switch his overall business to 
the Star Coverall Co. Taylor said he agreed to do this but 2 weeks 
later found he was paying his bill to the Dawson Industrial Laundry. 
At the time the strike had been settled, Dawson Taylor had signed 
a recognition agreement with the Teamsters Union promising to 
negotiate a contract with them by December 1, 1957. In Kierdorf’s 
discussion relating to the switch of overalls, Taylor said he told his 
general manager, Clifford Knight, that if the switch was made Taylor 
“would have no more difficulty or trouble with the union.” As of 
the time of the hearing, Taylor had not negotiated any contract with 
the union. 

As previously noted, Mrs. Dawson had had conversations with the 
sales manager of the Domestic Linen Co. concerning the Dawson 
Taylor account. She testified that she went to call on Dawson Taylor, 
whom she had known quite well for a number of years. She said that 
Taylor had already agreed to give her the account but that he ex- 

lained he had had a visit from Herman Kierdorf, who wanted the 

usiness to go to the Star Coverall Co. She testified at that time that 
Clifford Knight called Joe Lehr and that after the conversation Lehr 
spoke to her and said, “I just fixed it up for you. Mr. Knight is going 
to give you that account.” Mrs. Dawson testified, however, that she 
felt she had received this account on her own merit because of her 
longtime friendship with Dawson Taylor. 

Teamster officials Herman Kierdorf and Eddie Petroff invoked the 
fifth amendment with regard to all these transactions. 

Vincent Meli testified he did not know that Herman Kierdorf was 
eres his company in getting clients. He testified, however, that 
he would consider such assistance improper. He conceded his busi- 
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ness had grown from a flat start in 1953 to a gross income of $211,641 
for the year ending October 31, 1957. 

Joseph Lehr testified that before joining Vincent Meli in the 
formation of the Star Coverall Supply Co. he was employed by the 
Klean Linen Co., which was owned by Louis Ricciardi, who has 
long been prominent in Detroit underworld circles. Lehr said that 
Herman Kierdorf had introduced him to three automobile dealers, 
whom he identified as Ralph Ellsworth (Ford), Raleigh Barrett 
(Chrysler), and Dawson Taylor (Chevrolet). Lehr could not recall 
how he first met Herman Kierdorf. He added that he had never 
told any dealers that if they gave their business to the Star Coverall 
Supply Co. he could solve their union problems. Lehr, however, re- 
fused to make a flat denial that he had discussed union problems of 
various automobile agencies with Herman Kierdorf. The rest of his 
testimony was full of conflicting statements, which moved the chair- 
man to send the entire transcript to the Justice Department for in- 
vestigation. So confusing was Lehr’s testimony that Chairman 
na stated emphatically that he believed Lehr had perjured 

imself. 


Frnpincs—Overatt Surety Inpustrry, Derrorr AREA 


The Detroit overall industry provided the committee with another 
example of gangster infiltration into business enterprises. In this 
case the committee finds that the Star Coverall Supply Co. was finan- 
cially backed by some of the most notorious figures of the Detroit 
underworld: namely, Angelo Meli, Santo Perrone, Pete Licavoli and 
Joe “Scarface” Bommarito. Through the use of pressure and with the 
assistance of ex-convict Teamster business agent Herman Kierdorf, 
the company was able to take over the business of legitimately oper- 
ated companies. 

The actions of Mr. Kierdorf in this matter are a reflection on the 
type of leadership provided the Teamsters by its general president, 
James R. Hoffa. It was Hoffa who personally interceded for Kier- 
dorf and secured for him a parole from the Ohio State Penitentiary, 
where he was serving a 10- to 25-year term for armed robbery. Im- 
mediately following this parole Hoffa placed Kierdorf in a position 
of authority within the Teamsters Union in Detroit. Kierdorf had 
hardly gotten off the plane from his appearance before this committee 
in 1957 when he started to intimidate and coerce Detroit automobile 
dealers on behalf of the Star Coverall Supply Co. When his unethi- 
cal conduct was brought to the attention of Mr. Hoffa, the Teamster 
leader in characteristic fashion completely ignored the complaints, 
allowing his ex-convict associate to continue his campaign on behalf of 
this racket-controlled overall supply company. 

The committee finds that certain Detroit automobile dealers, partic- 
ularly Ray Tessmer and William Root, were only too glad to do 
business with the Star Coverall Supply Co. if it meant that they would 
not have to do business with the union. It is this type of activity by 
so-ealled reputable businessmen that prevents a cleanup of union 
racketeering and a halt to further underworld encroachment on 
legitimate business. 
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U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C., July 31,1959. 

I was not a member of the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field until February 1959, and 
consequently I did not sit in on the hearings and executive sessions on 
which the attached report was prepared. Under these circumstances, 
I have taken no part in the preparation and submission of the report. 


Homer E. Capenart. 
O 





